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Rep.  Elliott  introduced  H.  R.  12630  which 
was  referred  to  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Print  of  bill. 

Rep.  Elliott  introduced  H.  R.  1321+7  which 
was  referred  to  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Print  of  bill. 

House  committee  ordered  H.  R.  132)+7  reported 
in  lieu  of  H.  R.  12630. 

House  committee  reported  H.  R.  1321+7  without 
amendment.  Print  of  bill  and  House  Report  No.  2157. 

Rep.  Feelinghuysen  inserted  HEW  statement  explaining 
provisions  of  H.  R.  1321+7. 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for 
consideration  of  H.  R.  1321+7.  Print  of  H.  Res. 

675  and  House  Report  No.  21+80. 

House  began  debate. 

House  passed  H.  R.  1321+7  with  amendments. 

H.  R.  1321+7  placed* on  Senate  calendar.  Print  of 
bill  as  placed  on  calendar. 

Senate  passed  H.  R.  1321+7  with  amendments. 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for 
consideration  of  Senate  amendments*  House  Rules 
Committee  reported  resolution  to  send  H.  R.  1323+7 
to  conference. 

House  agreed  to  send  H.  R.  1321+7  to  conference  and 
conferees  were  appointed.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed. 

House  received  conference  report.  Print  of  House 
Report  2688. 

Senate  agreed  to  conference  report. 

House  agreed  to  conference  report. 


Sept.  2,  1958  Approved:  Public  Law  85-861+ . 


DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  85-864 


Public  Law  85-864  (H.  R.  13247)  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1958  (approved  September  2,  1958).  Provides  for  Federal  Assistance 
to  individuals  and  States  for  the  improvement  of  the  national 
education  system,  including:  loans  to  needy  students  in  institutions 
of  higher  education;  payments  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
strengthening  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  language 
instruction;  awards  for  national  defense  fellowships;  contracts  with 
ins titutions  of  higher  education  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  centers  for  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages;  grants  for 
research  and  experimentation  in  more  effective  utilization  of  telev 
vision,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  for  education 
purposes;  and  additional  aid  to  States  for  extension  of  vocational 
education  to  residents  of  areas  inadequately  served  and  to  meet 
national  defense  requirements  for  personnel  equipped  to  render 
skilled  assistance  in  fields  particularly  affected  by  scientific 
and  technologiaal  developments.  Provides  for  the  establishment, 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  of  a  Science  Information  Service 
to  provide  for  Indexing,  abstracting,  translating,  and  improving 
methods  leading  to  a  more  effective  dissemination  of  scientific 
information,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Science  Information 
Council  of  19  members,  including  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  library, to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommendations 
to,  the  head  of  the  Science  Information  Service. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  22, 1958 

Mr.  Elliott  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  programs 
to  meet  critical  national  needs;  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  A  merica  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act,  divided  into  titles  and  sections  according 

4  to  the  following  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the 

5  “National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958”. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Title  I — General  Provisions 

Sec.  101.  Findings  and  declaration  of  policy. 

Sec.  102.  Federal  control  of  education  prohibited. 

Sec.  103.  Definitions. 
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Sec.  204.  Duration  of  scholarships. 

Sec.  205.  Selection  of  recipients  of  scholarships. 

Sec.  206.  Allotment  of  scholarships. 

Sec.  207.  State  scholarship  commissions ;  State  plans. 

Sec.  208.  Administrative  expenses  of  State  commissions. 

Title  III — Loans  to  Students  in  Institutions  of  Higher 

Education 

Sec.  301.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  302.  Allotments  to  States. 

Sec.  303.  Payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions. 

Sec.  304.  Conditions  of  agreements. 

Sec.  305.  Terms  of  loans. 

Sec.  306.  Distributions  of  assets  from  student  loan  funds. 

Sec.  307.  Loans  to  institutions. 

Sec.  308.  Administrative  provisions. 

Title  IV — Grants  to  States  for  Strengthening  Science,  Mathematics, 
and  Modern  Foreign  Language  Instruction  in  Public  Schools 

PART  A — SCIENCE  TEACHING  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  401.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  402.  Allotments  to  States. 

Sec.  403.  State  plans. 
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TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that 
the  security  of  the  Nation  requires  the  fullest  development 
of  the  mental  resources  and  technical  skills  of  its  young  men 
and  women.  The  present  emergency  demands  that  addi¬ 
tional  and  more  adequate  educational  opportunities  he  made 
available.  This  requires  programs  that  will  demonstrate  our 
country’s  recognition  of  and  esteem  for  those  of  our  students 
who  have  striven  to  develop  their  intellectual  abilities  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  will  make  available  greater  intellectual 
opportunities  that  are  challenging  to  our  youth. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  and  declares  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  have  and  must  retain  con¬ 
trol  over  and  primary  responsibility  for  public  education. 
The  national  interest  requires,  however,  that  the  Eederal 
Government  give  assistance  to  education  for  programs  which 
are  important  to  our  defense. 

To  meet  the  present  educational  emergency  requires  ad¬ 
ditional  effort  at  all  levels  of  government.  It  is  therefore 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  substantial  assistance  in 
various  forms  to  individuals,  to  States  and  their  subdivi¬ 
sions,  and  to  institutions  of  higher  education  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  trained  manpower  of  sufficient  quality  and  quantity  to 
meet  the  National  defense  needs  of  the  United  States. 
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FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  102.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super¬ 
vision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction, 
administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educational  institution 
or  school  system. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the,  Canal  Zone, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  except  that  as  used  in  section 
206  (a),  402,  422,  or  702,  such  term  does  not  include 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  term  “institution  of  higher  education”  means 
an  educational  institution  in  any  State  which  (1)  admits 
as  regular  students  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of  grad¬ 
uation  from  a  school  providing  secondary  education,  or  the 
recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  is  legally 
authorized  within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  beyond  secondary  education,  (3)  provides  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor’s  degree  or 
provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  accept¬ 
able  for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  (4)  is  a  public  or 
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other  nonprofit  institution,  and  (5)  is  accredited  by  a  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association  or,  if 
not  so  accredited,  is  an  institution  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institutions  which  are  so 
accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited.  For  purposes  of  title  II, 
such  term  includes  an  institution,  not  located  in  any  State, 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  substantially  com¬ 
parable  to  an  institution  which  comes  within  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  For  purposes  of  titles  II 
and  III,  such  term  includes  any  private  business  school  or 
technical  institution  which  meets  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5).  For  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  train¬ 
ing  offered. 

(c)  The  term  “Commissioner”  means  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

(d)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  “State  Commission”  means  a  State 
Commission  on  Scholarships  established  in  any  State  to 
participate  in  a  program  under  title  II. 

(f)  The  term  “State  educational  agency”  means  the 
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State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily 
responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an 
officer  or  agency  designated  by  the  governor  or  by  State 

law. 

(g)  The  term  “school-age  population”  means  that  part 
of  the  population  which  is  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seventeen,  both  inclusive,  and  such  school-age  population  for 
the  several  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  between  such  ages  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(h)  The  term  “resident”  when  used  with  respect  to  any 
State  shall  have  the  meaning  established  by  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner  and  shall  include  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  domiciled  in  such  State  but  is  living  outside 
of  any  State. 

(i)  The  term  “elementary  school”  means  a  public 
school  which  provides  elementary  education,  as  determined 
under  State  law. 

(j)  The  term  “secondary  school”  means  a  public  school 
which  provides  secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law,  except  that  it  does  not  include  any  education 
provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(k)  The  term  “local  educational  agency”  means  a 
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board  of  education  or  other  legally  constituted  local  school 
authority  having  administrative  control  and  direction  of 
elementry  schools  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county, 
township,  school  district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a  State. 

(l)  The  term  “nonprofit”,  as  applied  to  a  school  or 
institution,  means  a  school  or  institution  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

(m)  The  term  “public”  as  applied  to  any  school  or 
institution  does  not  include  a  school  or  institution  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SCLIOLAKSHIPS 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  201.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec.  202.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  206  (c),  to  award  scholarships  to  twenty-five 
thousand  persons  selected  by  the  State  Commissions;  and 
during  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  he  is  author¬ 
ized,  subject  to  such  provisions,  to  award  scholarships  to 
twenty-five  thousand  additional  persons  selected  by  the 
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1  State  Commissions.  Scholarships  awarded  under  this  title 

2  shall  be  known  as  “National  Defense  Scholarships”. 

3  AMOUNT  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 

4  Sec.  203.  Persons  awarded  scholarships  under  this  title 

5  shall  be  paid  $1,000  during  each  academic  year  of  the 

6  scholarship’s  duration,  as  provided  in  section  204.  The 

7  Commissioner  shall  arrange  for  the  payment  of  such  scholar- 

8  ships  to  the  recipients  thereof,  during  the  period  of  their 

9  entitlement,  in  such  installments  and  at  such  tunes  as  he  may 

10  prescribe. 

11  DURATION  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 

12  Sec.  204.  The  duration  of  a  National  Defense  Scholar- 

13  ship  awarded  under  this  title  shall  be  a  period  of  time  not 

14  in  excess  of  four  academic  years,  as  defined  in  regulations 

15  of  the  Commissioner,  or,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 

16  missioner,  such  longer  period  as  is  normally  required  to  com- 

17  plete  the  undergraduate  curriculum  which  the  recipient  is 

18  pursuing;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  duration  extend  beyond 

19  the  completion  by  the  recipient  of  the  work  for  his  first 

20  bachelor’s  degree.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 

21  sions  of  this  section,  a  scholarship  awarded  under  this  title 

22  shall  entitle  the  recipient  to  payments  only  while  he  (1) 

23  devotes  essentially  full  time  to  educational  work  leading  to 

24  a  bachelor’s  degree,  during  the  academic  year,  in  attendance 

H.  R.  12630 - 2 
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1  at  all  institution  of  higher  education,  (2)  is  maintaining 

2  satisfactory  proficiency,  as  determined  by  the  State  Commis- 

3  sion,  in  the  course  of  study  which  he  is  pursuing,  and  (3)  is 

4  not  receiving  expenses  of  tuition  or  other  scholarship  or 

5  fellowship  aid,  or  educational  assistance  from  other  Federal 

6  sources  (other  than  a  monetary  allowance  under  a  reserve 

7  officers’  training  program  or  money,  paid  under  other  pro- 

8  visions  of  this  Act) . 

9  SELECTION  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 

10  Sec.  205.  (a)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  compete 

11  in  any  State  for  a  National  Defense  Scholarship  if  he  (1) 

12  is  a  resident  of  the  State;  (2)  makes  application  in  accord- 

13  ance  with  such  rules  as  the  State  Commission  for  such  State 

14  may  establish;  and  (3)  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  enrolled  in 

15  any  course  of  study  beyond  the  secondary  school  level. 

16  (b)  From  among  those  competing  for  National  Defense 

17  Scholarships  for  each  fiscal  year,  each  State  Commission, 

18  within  the  scholarships  allotted  to  it  under  section  206, 

19  shall  select  persons  who  are  to  be  awarded  such  scholar- 

20  ships  during  such  year.  Each  State  Commission  shall  select 

21  persons  to  be  awarded  such  scholarships  in  accordance  with 

22  objective  tests,  and  other  measures  of  aptitude  and  ability 

23  to  pursue  successfully  at  an  institution  of  higher  education 

24  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  bachelor’s  degree. 

25  (c)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  a  National  Defense 
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Scholarship  to  each  person  with  respect  to  whom  he  receives 
a  certification  from  a  State  Commission  that  such  person — 

( 1 )  has  been  selected  for  a  National  Defense  Schol¬ 
arship  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 

(2)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  by  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education,  and 

(3)  (A)  holds  a  certificate  of  graduation,  based 
on  completion  of  the  twelfth  grade,  from  any  high  school 
whose  graduates  meet  the  requirements  established  by 
the  State  in  which  such  school  is  located  for  graduation 
from  high  schools  accredited  by  such  State,  or  (B)  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  does  not  hold  such  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  is  determined  by  such  State  Commission  to  have 
attained  a  level  of  advancement  generally  accepted  as 
constituting  the  equivalent  of  that  required  for  graduation 
from  such  a  high  school. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  SCHOLAKSHIPS 
Sec.  206.  (a)  From  the  National  Defense  Scholarships 
which  are  to  be  awarded  in  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner 
shall  reserve  such  number,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  provided  in 
section  1108.  The  remainder  of  such  scholarships  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  as  follows:  Each  State  shall  be 
allotted  the  number  of  such  scholarships  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  number  of  such  scholarships  being  allotted 
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X  as  its  population  between  the  ages;  of  eighteen  and- twenty- 

2  one,  both  inclusive,  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the 

3  States  between  such  ages,  except  that  no  partial  scholarship 

4  shall  be  allotted  to  any  State.  For  the  purposes  of  this 

5  section,  populations  between  such  ages  shall  be  determined 

6  on  the  basis  of  the  populations  between  such  ages  for  the 

7  most  recent  year,  after  1955,  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 

8  available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

9  (b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  under  section  201 

10  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  and  for  each  of 

11  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Commisioner  shall 

12  allot  to  each  State  the  amount  he  estimates  will  be  needed 

13  for  continuing  to  make  payments  with  respect  to  such  year 

14  to  persons  selected  by  the  State  Commission  of  such  State 

15  to  receive  payments  under  National  Defense  Scholarships 
10  awarded  in  previous  years.  Sums  appropriated  under  sec- 

17  tion  201  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1962,  shall 

18  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 

19  amounts  needed  to  make  such  continuing  payments. 

20  (c)  Before  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years 

21  during  which  National  Defense  Scholarships  may  be 

22  awarded  under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  determine 

23  the  number  of  such  scholarships  which  may  be  awarded 

24  during  such  fiscal  year,  taking  into  consideration  the  amounts 

25  appropriated  under  section  201  for  that  year  and  the  amount 
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(if  any)  allotted  to  the  States  under  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  for  continuing  to  make  payments  to  persons 
awarded  such  scholarships  in  prior  years. 

STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  COMMISSIONS;  STATE  PLANS 
Sec.  207.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in  the 
scholarship  program  under  this  title  may  do  so  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  State  Commission  on  Scholarships,  or  by  designating 
an  existing  agency  of  the  State  to  serve  as  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Scholarships,  and  by  submitting  to  the  Commissioner, 
through  such  commission  a  State  plan  which — 

(1)  provides  for  the  determination  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  State  which  are  institutions  of  higher 
education  as  defined  in  section  103  (h)  ; 

(2)  provides  for  the  determination,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  205,  of  eligibility  to  com¬ 
pete  for  National  Defense  Scholarships,  for  the  selection, 
in  accordance  with  such  provisions,  of  persons  to  be 
awarded  such  scholarships  out  of  the  State’s  allotment, 
and  for  certification  of  such  persons  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  ; 

(3)  provides  for  an  annual  review  by  the  State 
Commission  of  each  outstanding  scholarship  to  determine 
if  the  recipient  is  maintaining  satisfactory  proficiency 
in  the  course  of  study  which  he  is  pursuing ; 

(4)  provides  for  notifying  the  appropriate  institu- 
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tion  of  higher  education  and  the  Commissioner  when 
the  State  Commission  determines  that  the  recipient  is  not 
maintaining  satisfactory  proficiency  in  the  course  of  study 
which  he  is  pursuing ; 

(5)  provides  that  the  State  Commission  will  be  the 
sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan; 

(6)  provides  that  the  State  Commission  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such  form  and  con¬ 
taining  such  information,  as  may  be  reasonably  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties 
under  this  title ;  and 

(7)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  as  may  he  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan 

17  which  complies  with  the  conditions  specified  in  subsection 

18  (a). 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  STATE  COMMISSIONS 

20  Sec.  208.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the  official 

21  designated  in  each  State  to  receive  funds  for  the  administra- 

22  tion  of  the  State  plan  under  this  title  such  amounts  as  the 

23  Commissioner  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
2^  efficient  administration  of  the  State  plan  (including  reim- 

bursement  to  the  State  for  expenses  which  the  Commis- 
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1  sioner  determines  were  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the 

2  State  plan  approved  under  this  title) .  The  Commissioner 

3  may  pay  under  this  section  amounts  to  be  used  by  the  State 

4  Commission  to  contract  for  the  services  of  public  or  private 

5  merit  or  aptitude  testing*  organizations  which  are  approved 

6  by  him. 

7  TITLE  III— LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITU- 

8  TIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

9  APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZED 

10  Seo.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner 

11  to  stimulate  and  assist  institutions  of  higher  education  to 

12  establish  funds  for  the  making  of  low-interest  loans  to  stu- 

13  dents  in  need  thereof  to  pursue  their  courses  of  study  in  such 
II  institutions,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

15  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 

16  $60,000,000  for  each -of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 

17  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 

18  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary 

19  to  enable  students  who  have  received  a  loan  for  any  school 

20  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1962,  to  continue  or  complete 

21  their  education.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  section  for 

22  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available,  in  accordance  with  agree- 

23  ments  between  the  Commissioner  and  institutions  of  higher 

24  education,  for  payment  of  F ederal  capital  contributions 

25  which,  together  with  contributions  from  the  institutions,  shall 
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1  be  used  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of  student  loan 

2  funds. 

3  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

4  Sec.  302.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 

5  to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 

6  1962,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 

7  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appropriated 

8  as  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 

9  institutions  of  higher  education  in  such  State  bears  to  the 

10  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 

11  institutions  of  higher  education  in  all  of  the  States.  The 

12  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions 

13  of  higher  education  for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
H  determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  most  recent  year 
15  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available  to  him. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301  for  any 
I7  fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30,  1962,  shall  be  allotted 
1^  among  the  States  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 

19  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which  such  amounts  are  appro- 

20  priated. 

91 

payment  of  federal  capital  contributions 
22  Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  by  which  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
a  State  must  file  applications  for  Federal  capital  contributions 
from  the  allotment  of  such  State,  In  the  event  the  total  re- 
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quested  in  such  applications,  which  are  made  by  institutions 
with  which  he  has  agreements  under  this  title  and  which 
meet  the  requirements  established  in  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State 
available  for  such  purpose,  the  Federal  capital  contribution 
from  such  allotment  to  each  such  institution  shall  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  requested  in  its  application  as  the 
amount  of  such  allotment  available  for  such  purpose  bears  to 
the  total  requested  in  all  such- applications.  In  the  event 
the  total  requested  in  such  applications  which  are  made  by 
institutions  in  a  State  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  such  State  available  for  such  purpose,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  reallot  the  remaining  amount  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  date  or  dates  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  section  302  for  such  year. 

(b)  In  no  case  may  the  total  of  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  any  institution  of  higher  education  for  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  $250,000. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AGEEI^MENTS 
Sec.  304.  (a)  An  agreement  with  any  institution  of 
higher  education  for  Federal  capital  contributions  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  title  shall — 
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(1)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  student  loan 
fund  by  such  institution; 

(2)  provide  for  deposit  in  such  fund  of  (A)  the 

j 

Federal  capital  contributions,  (B)  an  amount,  equal 
to  25  per  centum  thereof,  contributed  by  such  institu¬ 
tion,  (C)  collections  of  principal  and  interest  on  student 
loans  made  from  such  fund,  and  (D)  other  earnings 
of  the  fund; 

(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund  shall  be 
used  only  for  loans  to  students  in  accordance  with  such 
agreement,  for  capital  distributions  as  provided  in  this 
title,  and  for  costs  of  litigation  arising  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  any  loan  from  the  fund  or  interest 
on  such  loan;  and 

(4)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed 
to  hy  the  Commissioner  and  the  institution. 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  are  not  required  currently  for  loans  and  other  pay¬ 
ments  from  a  student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  invested  by  the  institution,  to  the  extent  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  under  this 
title — 
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(1)  in  interest-bearing  securities  of  the  United 
States  or  securites  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  which  are  lawful 
investments  for  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds  of  the 
United  States. 

TERMS  OF  LOANS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  any  student  made  by  institutions  of  higher  education  from 
loan  funds  established  pursuant  to  agreements  under  this 
title  may  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  the  total  for  all  years  to 
any  student  from  such  funds  may  not  exceed  $5,000. 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any  student  by 
any  institution  of  higher  education  shall  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  institution  may  determine;  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  to  such  conditions,  limitations,  and  require¬ 
ments  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  (by  regulation 
or  in  the  agreement  with  the  institution)  with  a  view  to 
accomplishing  the  objective  of  enabling  the  student  to  com¬ 
plete  his  course  of  study  and,  through  interest  charges,  pre¬ 
vent  impairment  of  the  capital  of  the  student  loan  fund;  and 
except  that — 

(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a  student 
who  (A)  is  in  need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  at  such  institution,  and  (B)  is  capable, 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  of  maintaining  good 
standing  in  such  course  of  study  and  has  been  accepted 
for  enrollment,  as  a  full-time  student  at  such  institution 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already  attending  such  insti¬ 
tution,  is  in  good  standing  and  in  full-time  attendance 
there  either  as  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student; 

(2)  preference  shall  be  given  in  the  granting  of 
such  loans  by  the  institution  to  persons  who  (A)  have 
received  such  a  loan  for  one  or  more  previous  academic 
years,  (B)  have  maintained  satisfactory  standing  at 
such  institution  or  another  institution  of  higher  education 
during  such  previous  academic  years,  (C)  apply  for 
additional  loans,  and  (D)  are  eligible  for  such  additional 
loans  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  thereunder; 

(3)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or 
other  written  agreement  which  provides  for  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  amount  in  equal  annual  install¬ 
ments  over  a  ten-year  period  which  begins  one  year 
after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  a  full-time  student  at 
the  institution  of  higher  education  which  made  the  loan 
or  at  any  other  institution  which  is  participating  in  the 
program  established  under  this  title  (or,*  if  not  par¬ 
ticipating,  has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph)  :  Provided,  That  such  ten- 
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year  period  may  be  extended  for  good  cause  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  ; 

(4)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  interest,  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate  of  2  per  centum  per 
annum  during  the  period  prior  to  the  first  year  for  which 
repayment  of  an  installment  on  the  principal  is  due 
(such  interest  to  be  paid  annually  during  such  period) 
and  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  after  such 
period:  Provided ,  That  the  borrower  may  at  his  option 
repay  all  or  any  part  of  the  loan  in  advance  of  the  time 
or  times  when  due,  and  such  repayment  shall  be  made 
without  penalty  and  without  advancing  the  first  year  for 
which  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum,  in 
lieu  of  2  per  centum  per  annum,  would  otherwise  be 
payable  under  this  title; 

(5)  no  security  or  endorsement  may  be  required  for 
any  such  loan  unless  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the 
note  or  other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  him 
would  not,  under  the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding- 
obligation  ; 

(6)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan  shall  be 
canceled  upon  the  death  of  the  borrower,  or  if  he  be¬ 
comes  permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner; 
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(7)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any  year  shall 
be  made  in  such  installments  as  may  be  provided  in 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner  or  the  agreement  with 
the  institution  under  this  title  and,  upon  notice  to  the 
Commissioner  by  the  institution  that  any  recipient  of 
a  loan  is  failing  to  maintain  satisfactory  standing,  any^ 
or  all  further  installments  of  his  loan  shall  he  withheld, 
as  may  he  appropriate ;  and 

(8)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a  loan  may 
he  transferred  or  assigned  by  the  institution  of  higher 
education  making  the  loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of 
the  borrower  to  another  institution  of  higher  education 
participating  in  the  program  under  this  title  (or,  if  not 
participating,  is  eligible  to  do  so  and  is  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  for  such  purpose) ,  to  such  institution, 
(c)  An  agreement  under  this  title  for  payment  of  Fed¬ 
eral  capital  contributions  to  any  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  shall  include  provisions  designed  to  make  loans  from 
the  student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agree¬ 
ment  reasonably  available  (to  the  extent  of  the  available 
funds  in  such  fund )  to  all  eligible  students  in  such  institution 
in  need  thereof. 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  ASSETS  FROM  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 
Sec.  306.  (a)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1966, 
there  shall  he  a  capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the 
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student  loan  fund  established  under  this  title  by  each  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  balance  in  such  fund 
at  the  close  of  June  30,  1966,  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  such  fund  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  under  this  title  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Fed¬ 
eral  capital  contributions  and  the  institution’s  capital  con¬ 
tributions  to  such  fund. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall  be  paid 
to  the  institution. 

The  balance  in  any  loan  fund  shall,  for  purposes  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence,  include  the  fair  cash  value  of  any  securities 
or  other  investments  or  non-cash  assets  held  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  fund  (other  than  accounts  receivable  on  student 
loans)  ;  and  such  cash  values  shall  be  determined  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  procedures  and  criteria  established  b}^  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  After  September  30,  1966,  each  institution  with 
which  the  Commissioner  has  made  an  agreement  under  this 
title  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner,  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  the  same  proportionate  share  of  amounts  received 
by  the  institution  after  June  30,  1966,  in  payment  of  prin¬ 
cipal  or  interest  on  student  loans  made  from  the  student 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agreement  (which 
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amount  shall  be  determined  after  deduction  of  any  costs  of 
litigation  incurred  in  collection  thereof  and  not  already  re¬ 
imbursed  from  the  student  loan  fund  or  such  payments  of 
principal  or  interest  )  as  was  paid  to  the  Commissioner  under 
subsection  (a) . 

(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  an  institution  prior  to  July  1, 
1966,  that  the  liquid  assets  of  its  student  loan  fund  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  its  agreement  under  this  title  exceed  the 
amount  required  for  loans  or  otherwise  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  upon  notice  by  such  institution  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  such  institution  may,  subject  to  such  limitations  as 
may  be  included  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  or  in 
such  agreement,  make  a  capital  distribution  from  such  fund. 
Such  capital  distribution  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  to  be  distributed 
as  the  Federal  capital  contributions  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  distribution 
bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital  contributions 
and  the  capital  contributions  to  the  fund  made  by  the 
institution. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distribution  shall 
he  paid  to  the  institution. 
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LOANS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  institution  of 
higher  education  with  which  he  has  made  an  agreement 
under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to,  or 
purchase  the  obligations  of,  such  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  to  finance  the  institution’s  capital  contributions 
to  its  student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agree¬ 
ment.  Any  such  loan  may  be  made  only  if  such  institution 
shows  it  is  unable  to  secure  such  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Loans  made  to  institutions  under  this  section 
or  obligations  purchased  thereunder  shall  hear  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  above  the  rate 
payable  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Treasury  for  funds 
borrowed  to  finance  such  loans  and  purchase  such 
obligations. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  financing  loans  to  institu¬ 

tions  under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  issue  notes, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  Obligations  issued  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  such  form  and  de- 
H.  R.  12630 - 4 
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nominations,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions, 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligation  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  funds 
to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  yields 
of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturities  comparable  to  the  maturities  of  loans 
made  or  obligations  purchased  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  obligations  of  tbe  Commissioner 
issued  under  this  section  and  for  such  purpose  is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  issued  under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  any  purchases  of  the  Commissioner’s  obligations  here¬ 
under.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  repayments  made 
by  institutions  hereunder,  for  payments  on  obligations  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  section.  Any  such  repay- 
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ments  not  required  for  such  purpose  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

* 

(c)  Loans  made  and  obligations  purchased  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  under  this  section  shall  mature  within  such  period 
as  may  he  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  in  each  case,  but  not  exceeding  fifteen  years. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  the 
other  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  shall  have 
power  to  agree  to  modifications  of  agreements  or  loans  made 
under  this  title  and  to  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or  release 
any  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  demand,  however  arising  or 
acquired  under  this  title,  except  that  nothing  in  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  conduct  of  litigation  arising  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Commissioner  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title,  and  vouchers  approved  by  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  financial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government;  except  that 
all  such  transactions  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 
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1  TITLE  IV— GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  STRENGTH- 

2  ENING  SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  MOD- 

3  ER.N  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION  IN 

4  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

5  Part  A — Science  Teaching  Equipment 

6  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

7  Sec.  401.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appro- 

8  priated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

9  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 

10  for  making  payments  to  State  educational  agencies  under  this 

11  part. 

12  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

13  Sec.  402.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 

14  section  401  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 

15  such  amount,  hut  not  in  excess  of  two  per  centum  thereof,  as 

16  he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  provided  in  section  1108. 

17  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall 

18  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 

19  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  product  of — 

20  ( 1 )  the  school-age  population  of  the  State,  and 

21  (2)  the  State’s  allotment  ratio  (as  determined 

22  under  subsection  (b)), 

23  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 

24  States. 

25  (b)  The  “allotment  ratio”  for  any  State  shall  be  100 


1  per  centum  less  the  product  of  ( 1 )  50  per  centum  and  ( 2 ) 

2  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  income  per  child  of 

3  school  age  for  the  State  by  the  income  per  child  of  school 

4  age  for  the  continental  United  States,  except  that  (A)  the 

5  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  33^  per  centum 

6  or  more  than  66f  per  centum,  and  (B)  the  allotment  ratio 

7  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  he  50  per  centum.  The 

8  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promulgated  b}r  the  Commissioner 

9  as  soon  as  possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  again 

10  between  July  1  and  August  31  of  the  year  1960,  on  the 

11  basis  of  the  average  of  the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age 

12  for  the  States  and  for  the  continental  United  States  for  the 

13  three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory 

14  data  are  available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 

15  first  such  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the 

16  two  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and 

17  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  the  second  shall  be  conclusive 

18  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July 

19  1,  1960,  and  ending  June  30,  1962. 

20  (c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

21  ( 1 )  The  term  “child  of  school  age”  means  a  mem- 

22  ber  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and 

23  seventeen,  both  inclusive. 

24  (2)  The  term  “continental  United  States”  does 

25  not  include  Alaska  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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(3)  The  term  “income  per  child  of  school  age" 
for  any  State  or  for  the  continental  United  States  means 
the  total  personal  income  for  the  State  and  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  respectively,  divided  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  of  school  age  in  such  State  and  in  the 
continental  United  States,  respectively. 

(d)  A  State’s  allotment  under  this  part  shall  remain 
available  for  reservation  of  funds  pursuant  to  section  404 
(b)  for  projects  in  such  State  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner, 
through  its  State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which — 
(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  this  part  will  be  expended  solely  for 
projects  approved  by  the  State  educational  agency  for 
(A)  acquisition  of  laboratory  and  other  special  equip¬ 
ment,  including  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment 
and  printed  materials  ( other  than  textbooks ) ,  suitable 
for  use  in  providing  education  in  science,  mathematics, 
or  modern  foreign  language,  for  use  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  (B)  minor  remodeling  of  labora¬ 
tory  or  other  space  used  for  such  materials  or  equipment ; 
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(2)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining  the  priority 
of  projects  in  the  State  for  assistance  under  this  part 
and  provides  for  undertaking  such  projects,  insofar  as 
financial  resources  available  therefor  and  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  operation  make  possible,  in  the  order  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  application  of  such  principles ; 

(3)  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  State  educational  agency  to  interested  persons  with 
respect  to  each  application  for  the  approval  of  a  project 
under  this  part; 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  standards  on 
a  State  level  for  laboratory  and  other  special  equipment 
acquired  with  assistance  furnished  under  this  part; 

(5)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  will 
be  the  sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan; 

(6)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  part;  and 

(7)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  as  may  he  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part. 
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1  (b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan 

2  and  any  modification  thereof  which  complies  with  the 

3  provisions  of  subsection  (a) . 

4  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

5  Sec.  404.  From  a  State’s-  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 

6  under  section  402,  the  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time 

7  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  ex- 

8  penditures  for  such  year  under  programs  approved  by  the 

9  State  educational  agency  under  the  State  plan  approved 

10  under  section  403. 

11  Part  B — State  Consultative  and  Belated  Activities 

12  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

13  Sec.  421.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

14  priated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

15  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 

16  making  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  under  this  part. 

17  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

18  Sec.  422.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 

19  tion  421  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 

20  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as 

21  he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  provided  in  section  1108. 

22  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall 

23  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 

24  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school-age  population 

25  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  the  school-age  populations 
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of  all  of  the  States.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under 
the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than 
$20,000  shall  be  increased  to  $20,000,  the  total  of  increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  proportionately  reducing 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remaining  States  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such  remaining 
States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $20,000. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  423.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  accept  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner, 
through  its  State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which — 
(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  this  part  will  be  expended  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  or  granted  by  it  to  local  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  in  the  State  for  expenditure,  to  establish 
and  maintain  programs  so  that  teachers  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  such  State  may  be  kept  well  informed 

with  respect  to  advances  of  knowledge  and  current  in- 

♦ 

stractional  methods,  devices,  and  textbooks  in  then*  teach¬ 
ings  fields;  such  program  may  include  (A)  paying  or 
supplementing  the  salaries  of  science,  mathematics,  and 
modem  foreign  language  consultants  employed  by  the 
State  educational  agency  who  will  (i)  administer  such  a 
H.  R>  12630 - 5 
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program,  (ii)  advise  and  consult  with  such  teachers  con¬ 
cerning  the  subject  matter  and  teaching  methods  in  their 
teaching  fields,  and  (iii)  advise  and  consult  with  local 
school  administrators  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
persons  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  modern  foreign  languages  at  the  local  sec¬ 
ondary  school  level;  (B)  studies  and  demonstrations 
designed  to  modernize  science,  mathematics,  or  modern 
foreign  language  curricula,  instructional  materials,  and 
classroom  or  laboratory  equipment  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools;  and  (C)  preservice  undergraduate 
teacher-training  in  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  languages,  and  training  to  improve  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  teach  such  subjects  of  persons  engaged,  in 
elementary  or  secondary  schools,  in  teaching  science, 
mathematics,  or  modern  foreign  languages; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  purposes  for,  and  the  conditions 
under,  which  funds  paid  to  a  State  under  this  part  will 
be  granted  to  local  educational  agencies  in  such  State; 

(3)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  will 
be  the  sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such  form  and 
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containing  such  information,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  bis  duties  under  this 
part;  and 

(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan 
and  any  modification  thereof  which  complies  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a). 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  424.  Payment  under  this  part  shall  be  made  to 
those  State  educational  agencies  which  administer  plans 
approved  under  section  423  and  which  make  application 
therefor  to  the  Commissioner.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  such  payments  shall  equal  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  State  in  carrying  out  its  State  plan,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  payment  shall  equal  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  so  expended,  except  that  no 
State  educational  agency  shall  receive  payments  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  that  State  s  allotment 
for  that  fiscal  year  as  determined  under  section  422. 
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TITLE  V— FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTES 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
arrange,  through  grants  to  or  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education,  for  the  operation  by  them,  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  June  30,  1962,  of  short-term  and  regular  session  institutes 
for  advanced  training,  particularly  in  the  use  of  new  teach¬ 
ing  methods  and  instructional  materials,  for  individuals  who 
are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  the  teaching,  or 
supervising  or  training  teachers,  of  any  modern  foreign 
language  in  schools  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level 
or  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(b)  A  grant  or  contract  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
cover  all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  institute  with  respect 
to  which  it  is  made,  and  may  he  made  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
June  30,  1962,  to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  attending  any 
institute  established  under  this  section,  including  allowances 
for  dependents  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of 
residence. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  CENTERS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education, 
to  assist  such  institutions,  during  the  period  beginning  July 
1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1962,  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  centers  for  the  teaching  of  any 
modem  foreign  language  with  respect  to  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  determines  (1)  that  individuals  trained  in  such  lan¬ 
guage  are  needed  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  busi¬ 
ness,  industry,  or  education  in  the  United  States,  and  (2) 
that  adequate  instruction  in  such  language  is  not  readily 
available  in  the  United  States.  Any  such  grant  or  contract 
may  provide  for  instruction  not  only  in  such  modem  foreign 
language  but  also  in  other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  such 
language  is  commonly  used,  to  the  extent  adequate  instruc¬ 
tion  in  such  fields  is  not  readily  available,  including  fields 
such  as  history,  political  science,  linguistics,  economics, 
sociology,  geography,  and  anthropology.  Any  such  grant 
or  contract  may  cover  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  center  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  made,  including  the  cost  of  grants  to 
the  staff  for  travel  in  the  foreign  areas,  regions,  or  countries 
with  which  the  subject  matter  of  the  field  or  fields  in  which 
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they  are  or  will  be  working  is  concerned  and  the  cost  of 
travel  of  foreign  scholars  to  such  centers  to  teach  or  assist 
in  teaching  therein  and  the  cost  of  their  return,  and  shall  be 
made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Commissioner  finds  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized,  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  June  30,  1962,  to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  undergoing 
advanced  training  in  any  modern  foreign  language  (with 
respect  to  which  he  makes  the  determination  under  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  ),  and  other  fields  needed  for  a  full 
understanding  of  the  area,  region,  or  country  in  which  such 
language  is  commonly  used,  at  any  short-term  or  regular  ses¬ 
sion  of  any  institution  of  higher  education,  including  allow¬ 
ances  for  dependents  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of 
residence,  but  only  upon  reasonable  assurance  that  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  such  stipends  will,  on  completion  of  their  training, 
be  available  for  teaching  a  modern  foreign  language  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  for  such  other  service 
of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  permitted  in  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner. 

RESEARCH  AND  STUDIES 

Sec.  503.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  directly  or 
by  contract,  to  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the 
need  for  increased  or  improved  instruction  in  modern  foreign 
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languages  and  other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  such 
languages  are  commonly  used,  to  conduct  research  on  more 
effective  methods  of  teaching  such  languages  and  in  such 
other  fields,  and  to  develop  specialized  materials  for  use  in 
such  training,  or  in  training  teachers  of  such  languages  or 
in  such  fields. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  LANGAUGES 

AND  AREA  STUDIES 

Sec.  504.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Languages  and  Area 
Studies,  consisting  of  twelve  members  appointed,  without 
regard  to  the  civil-service  laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  The  members  shall  be 
selected  so  as  to  provide  a  broad  representation  from  among 
persons  who  are  recognized  for  their  knowledge  or  interest  in 
various  foreign  languages  and  studies  of  foreign  areas,  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  engaged  in  providing  instruction 
in  such  matters  or  training  teachers  therein,  and  the  general 
public.  The  Committee  shall  annually  select  one  of  its 
members  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Committee,  while  attending  con¬ 
ferences  or  meetings  of  the  Committee,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $50  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their 
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1  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 

2  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 

3  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 

4  employed  intermittently. 

5  (c)  The  Committee  shall  advise,  consult  with,  and  make 

6  recommendations  to  the  Commissioner  on  matters  of  policy 

7  and  general  administration  under  this  title. 

8  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

9  Sec.  505.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

10  priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

11  provisions  of  this  title. 

12  TITLE  VI— EXPANSION  OF  GRADUATE 

13  EDUCATION 

14  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

15  Sec.  601.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  institutions  of 

16  higher  education  to  establish  new  or  expand  existing  pro- 

17  grams  of  graduate  education,  there  are  hereby  authorized 

18  to  he  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1959, 

19  and  each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  grants  to 

20  such  institutions,  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine. 

21  ELIGIBLE  PROGRAMS 

22  Sec.  602.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be  made  by  the 

23  Commissioner  only  with  respect  to  a  program  of  graduate 

24  education  ( 1 )  which  is  for  students  who  have  been  awarded 

25  a  bachelor’s  or  master’s  degree  or  a  professional  degree,  and 
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(2)  which  leads  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  an 
equivalent  degree. 

AMOUNT  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  PAYMENTS 
Sec.  603.  (a)  Grants  under  this  title  may  he  made  by 
the  Commissioner  on  such  conditions  as  he  finds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Any  such  grant  to  an 
institution  may  not  exceed  (1)  (A)  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
salaries  of  additional  faculty  members  needed  for  new  pro¬ 
grams  or  the  expansion  of  existing  programs  and  of  increases 
in  salaries  of  existing  faculty  members  to  reflect  additional 
duties  occasioned  by  such  new  programs  or  the  expansion  of 
existing  programs,  and  other  costs  attributable  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  programs  or  the  expansion  of  existing  pro¬ 
grams,  including  overhead  costs  and  costs  of  equipment,  or 
(B)  if  the  institution  so  elects  with  respect  to  a  graduate 
program,  an  amount  equal  to  $500  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  fellowships  in  such  program  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  (2)  the  cost  of  fellowships  for  graduate  students 
enrolled  in  a  new  graduate  program  or  whose  enrollment  con¬ 
stitutes  an  increase  in  enrollment  in  a  graduate  program. 
Such  fellowships,  including  allowances  for  dependents,  shall 
he  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  permitted  in  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner;  shall  be  awarded  annually  by  the  insti¬ 
tution,  under  criteria  which  are  approved  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  provide  preference  for  individuals  who  are  inter- 
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ested  in  teaching  in  institutions  of  higher  education ;  and  shall 
he  renewable  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  the  recipient 
to  secure  the  degree  awarded  at  the  completion  of  the  course 
of  study  of  the  graduate  program  involved. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section  ( 1 )  no  fellowships  may  be  for  more  than  three  aca¬ 
demic  years,  (2)  no  fellowship  may  be  awarded  for  a 
course  of  study  beginning  after  June  30,  1962,  or  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  June  30,  1964,  (3)  the  total  of  the  payments 
to  any  institution  to  cover  the  costs  described  in  clause  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  for  airy  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed 
$125,000,  and  (4)  payments  of  the  amounts  referred  to 
in  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  may  not  be  made  for  any 
period  after  June  30,  1962. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  GRADUATE 

EDUCATION 

Sec.  604.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Graduate  Education,  consisting  of 
twelve  members  appointed,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  members  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  provide  a  broad 
representation  from  among  various  graduate  fields,  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  with  programs  of  graduate  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  public.  The  Committee  shall  annually 
select  one  of  its  members  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
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(b)  Members  of  the  Committee,  while  attending  con¬ 
ferences  or  meetings  of  the  Committee,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $50  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  advise,  consult  with,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Commissioner  on  matters  of  policy 
and  general  administration  under  this  title. 

TITLE  VII— GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING,  TESTING, 
IDENTIFICATION,  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF  ABLE  STUDENTS 

Part  A — State  Programs 

APPROPEI  ATI  ONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  701.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  under  this  part  to  assist 
them  to  establish  and  maintain  programs  of  guidance  and 
counseling. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  702.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  701  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
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such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum,  thereof,  as 
he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  provided  in  section  1108. 
From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school-age  population  of 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  school-age  populations  of  all 
of  the  States.  The  amount  alloted  to  any  State  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than 
$20,000  shall  be  increased  to  $20,000,  the  total  of  increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  proportionately  reducing 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remaining  States  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  such  remaining 
States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $20,000. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner, 
through  its  State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which — 
( 1 )  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid  to 
the  State  under  this  part  will  be  expended  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  or  granted  by  it  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State  for  expenditure,  to  establish  or 
maintain  programs  of  guidance  and  counseling  which 
will  operate  in  the  secondary  schools  of  such  State  and 
be  directed  at  (A)  identifying  students  with  outstand- 
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ing  aptitude  and  ability  in  such  schools,  (B)  advising 
students  of  courses  of  study  best  suited  to  their  ability, 
aptitudes,  and  skills,  and  (C)  encouraging  students  with 
outstanding  aptitude  and  ability  to  complete  their  sec¬ 
ondary  school  education,  take  the  necessary  courses  for 
admission  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  enter 
such  institutions  after  completion  of  their  secondary 
school  education;  and  such  programs  may  include 
making  surveys  of  elementary  or  secondary  school  pro¬ 
grams  of  study  as  related  to  the  higher  educational 
systems,  and  may  also  include  paying  or  supplementing 
the  salaries  of  persons  who  are  employed  by  the  State 
educational  agency  to  perform  such  guidance  and 
counseling  services; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  purposes  for,  and  the  conditions 
under,  which  funds  paid  to  a  State  under  this  part  will 
be  granted  to  local  educational  agencies  in  such  State; 

(3)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency 
will  be  the  sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency 
will  make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform 
his  duties  under  this  part ;  and 

(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
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counting'  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  this  part. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan 
and  any  modification  thereof  which  complies  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a) . 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  704.  Payment  under  this  part  shall  be  made  to 
those  State  educational  agencies  which  administer  plans 
approved  under  section  703  and  which  make  application 
therefor  to  the  Commissioner.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  such  payments  shall  equal  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  State  in  carrying  out  its  State  plan,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  payments  shall  equal  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  so  expended,  except  that  no  State 
educational  agency  shall  receive  payment  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  that  State’s  allotment  for 
that  fiscal  year  as  determined  under  section  702.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  may  pay  under  this  section  amounts  to  be  used  by 
the  State  educational  agency  to  contract  for  the  services  of 
public  or  private  merit  or  aptitude  testing  organizations 
which  are  approved  by  him. 
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1  Part  B — Institutes  in  Guidance  and  Counseling 

2  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

3  Sec.  721.  There  are  hereb}^  authorized  to  be  appro- 

4  priated  $6,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

5  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 

6  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

7  PURPOSE 

8  Sec.  722.  The  Commissioner  shall  (1)  contract,  in 

9  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  with  institutions 

10  of  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  summer 

11  and  regular  session  institutes  consisting  of  courses  in  the 

12  counseling  and  guidance  of  students  at  the  secondary  school 

13  level  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  counseling  and 

14  guidance  of  gifted  students,  and  (2)  pay  stipends  under 

15  the  provisions  of  this  part  to  eligible  persons  who  attend 

16  such  institutes. 

17  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 

18  Sec.  723.  A  contract  with  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 

19  cation  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  provide  for  the 

20  payment  to  such  institution  of  the  reasonable  cost  incurred 

21  by  it  in  providing  the  summer  session  institute  contracted 
for. 
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STIPENDS 

Sec.  724.  Any  person  employed  in  a  teaching  or 
guidance  and  counseling  capacity  in  a  public-school  system 
who  enrolls  in  and  attends  a  summer  or  regular  session  insti¬ 
tute  contracted  for  under  this  part  shall  he  eligible  (after 
application  therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75 
per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  such  institute. 
Each  such  person  with  one  or  more  dependents  shall  receive 
an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for  each 
such  dependent  for  the  period  of  such  attendance. 

PAYMENT  OF  STIPENDS 

Sec.  725.  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  the  amounts  payable  to  persons  under  this 
part,  and  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amounts  so  determined  and  the  name  of  each  person  to 
whom  such  amounts  shall  be  paid.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  thereupon  pay  such  person  by  check  in 
accordance  with  such  certification.  Such  check  shall  be 
transmitted  through  an  official  of  the  institution  of  higher 
education  offering  the  institute  with  respect  to  which  suck 
payment  is  being  made.  Such  official  shall  be  selected  by 
the  institution  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner.  The 
official  thus  selected  shall  transmit  such  check  to  the  payee 
only  upon  his  determination,  and  certification  thereof  to  the 
Commissioner,  that  the  recipient  is  in  compliance  with  rules 
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and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
part.  ; 

TERMINATION  OF  STIPENDS 

Sec.  726.  The  Commissioner  may  terminate  or  suspend 
a  stipend  being  paid  to  any  person  under  this  part  if  such 
person  fails  to  comply  with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part. 

TITLE  VIII— RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTS- 
TION  IN  MORE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF 
TELEVISION,  RADIO,  MOTION  PICTURES,  AND 
RELATED  MEDIA  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PUR¬ 
POSES 

Part  A — Research  and  Experimentation 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED;  FUNCTIONS  OF 

COMMISSIONER 

Sec.  801.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner,  directly  or  through  grants  or  contracts,  to — 
(1)  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the 
need  for  increased  or  improved  utilization  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  of  communica¬ 
tion  by  State  or  local  educational  agencies  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  in  providing  education; 
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(2)  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  use  of  such  media  for  such  purposes; 

(3)  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  development  and  use  of  new  media  of 
communication  (and  other  audio-visual  aids)  for  such 
purposes ; 

(4)  evaluate  and  publish  reports  concerning  the 

effectiveness. of  such  media  for  such  purposes;  and 

'  * 

(5)  prepare  and  publish  abstracts  and  catalogs  of 
audio-visual  materials  available  for  such  purposes  to  the 
extent  such  abstracts  or  catalogs  are  not  otherwise 
readily  available;  and 

to  enable  him  to  provide,  upon  request,  advice,  counsel,  and 
technical  assistance  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  undertaking  to  utilize 
such  media  of  communication  in  providing  education. 

Part  B— Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educational 

Media 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  821.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office 
of  Education  an  Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educational 
Media  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  “Advisory 
Committee") .  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
Commissioner,  who  shall  be  chairman,  a  representative  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  twelve  persons  appointed, 
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without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws,  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  Three  of  such 
appointed  members  shall  be  individuals  identified  with  the 
sciences,  liberal  arts,  or  modern  foreign  languages  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education;  three  shall  be  individuals  with 
professional  status  in  primary  or  secondary  education;  three 
shall  be  individuals  of  demonstrated  ability  in  the  utilization 
or  adaptation  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related 
media  of  communication  for  educational  purposes;  and  three 
shall  be  individuals  representative  of  the  lay  public  who  have 
demonstrated  an  interest  in  the  problems  of  communication 
media. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Commissioner  on  matters 
relating  to  the  utilization  or  adaptation  of  television,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  or  related  media  of  communication  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes,  and  on  matters  of  basic  policy  arising  in 
the  administration  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  may  utilize  the  services  of  any 

member  or  members  of  the  Advisorv  Committee  in  connec- 

«/ 

tion  with  matters  relating  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for 
such  periods,  in  addition  to  conference  periods,  as  he  may 
determine. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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or  while  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  be  entitled  to  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  hut  not 
exceeding  $50  per  day,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  he  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em¬ 
ployed  intermittently 

TITLE  IX— CONGRESSIONAL  CITATION 

CONGRESSIONAL  CITATION  FOR  OUTSTANDING  SCHOLASTIC 

ACHIEVEMENT 

Sec.  901.  (a)  Each  State  educational  agency  may 
annually  certify  to  the  Commissioner  the  names  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  graduated  from  high  schools  in  such  State  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  such  certi¬ 
fication  and  who  ranked  scholastically  in  the  highest  5  per 
centum  of  their  graduating  class. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  present  each  student, 
selected  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  with  a  scroll  bearing  the 
inscription  “Congressional  Citation  for  Outstanding  Scholas¬ 
tic  Achievement”  and  stating  that  such  student  has  received 
such  scroll  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement. 
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TITLE  X— AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PUKPOSE 
Sec.  1001.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  excel¬ 
lent  programs  of  vocational  education,  which  States  have 
established  and  are  carrying  on  with  the  assistance  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1946  (the  George-Barden  Act),  need  extension  to  provide 
vocational  education  to  residents  of  areas  inadequately  served 
and  also  to  provide  additional  programs  as  may  be  necessary 
for  vocational  and  related  technical  training  for  youths, 
adults,  and  older  persons,  especially  for  training  and  retrain¬ 
ing  made  necessary  by  scientific  and  technological  develop¬ 
ments.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  States  so  that  they  may  improve  their 
vocational  education  programs  through  area  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  programs  approved  by  State  boards  of  vocational 
education  as  providing  needed  vocational  training  and  re¬ 
training  for  youths,  adults,  and  older  persons,  including 
related  instruction  for  apprentices. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1946 

Sec.  1002.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  (20 
U.  S.  O.,  secs.  15i-15m,  15c-15q,  15aa-15jj)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  title  II  the  following  new  title : 

“TITLE  III— AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

“authorization  of  appropriations 
“Sec.  301.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  $10,000,000  for  area  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams,  to  be  apportioned  for  expenditure  in  the  States  as 
provided  in  section  302. 

“allotments  to  states 

“Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  301,  each  State  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  an  allotment  of  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  such  sums  as  the  total  of  the  amounts  apportioned  under 
title  I  of  this  Act,  under  the  Act  of  March  18,  1950  (20 
u.  s.  c  .,  secs.  31-33),  and  under  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1956  (20  IT.  S.  C.,  sec.  34) ,  to  such  State  for 
such  year  bears  to  the  total  of  the  amounts  so  apportioned 
to  all  the  States  for  such  year. 

“(b)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a  State  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which  the  State  certifies 
to  the  Commissioner  will  not  be  required  for  carrying  out 
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area  vocational  education  programs  (under  the  part  of  the 
State  plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  section  305)  shall 
he  available  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year.  Any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a) . 

“payments  to  states 

“Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  from  its 
allotment  under  section  302  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid 
on  condition — 

“(i)  that  there  shall  be  spent  an  equal  amount  in 
State  or  local  funds,  or  both,  for  area  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  programs  operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  title ; 
and 

“(2)  that  there  shall  be  spent  in  State  or  local 
funds,  or  both,  for  vocational  education  programs  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  and  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act 
not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  of  such  funds  spent  for 
such  purposes  and  reported  to  the  Commissioner  for  the 
five-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1953,  and  ending 
June  30,  1958. 

“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other  period  prescribed  by  him, 
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estimate  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  for  area  voca¬ 
tional  education  programs  under  this  title  for  such  period; 
and  shall  pay  to  the  State,  from  the  allotment  available 
therefor,  the  amount  so  estimated  by  him  for  such  period,  re¬ 
duced  or  increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  sum  (not 
previously  adjusted  under  this  subsection)  by  which  he  finds 
that  his  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  State  for 
any  prior  period  for  such  purpose  under  this  title  was  greater 
or  less  than  the  amount  which  should  have  been  paid  to  the 
State  for  such  prior  period  under  this  title  for  such  purpose. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  in  such  installments  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine. 

“use  of  funds 

“Sec.  304.  Funds  paid  to  a  State  under  this  title  for 
area  vocational  education  programs  may  be  used,  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  programs  (under  the  part  of  the  State  plan 

i 

meeting  the  requirements  of  section  305) ,  for — 

“(a)  maintenance  of  adequate  programs  of  admin¬ 
istration,  supervision,  and  teacher  training; 

“(b)  salaries  and  necessary  travel  expenses  of  State 
or  local  school  personnel,  including  teachers,  coordi¬ 
nators,  supervisors,  vocational  guidance  counselors, 
teacher-trainers,  directors,  administrators,  and  others; 

“  (c)  travel  expenses  of  members  of  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  or  State  boards; 


“(d)  purchase,  rental,  or  other  acquisition,  and 
maintenance  and  repair,  of  instructional  equipment ; 

“(e)  purchase  of  instructional  supplies  and  teach¬ 
ing  aids; 

“(0  necessary  costs  of  transportation  of  students; 
“(g)  securing  necessary  educational  information 
and  data  as  a  basis  for  the  proper  development  of  area 
vocational  education  programs  and  programs  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance; 

“  (h)  training  and  work-experience  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  out-of-school  youths; 

“(i)  related  instruction  for  apprentices;  and 
“(j)  determining  the  need  for,  and  planning  and 
developing,  area  vocational  education  programs. 

“additional  state  plan  requirements 
“Sec.  305.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  this 
title  the  State  plan  must  be  amended  to  include  a  new  part 
which — 

“  ( 1 )  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole  agency 
for  administration  of  such  part  of  the  plan  (or  for  the 
supervision  of  the  administration  thereof  by  local  edu¬ 
cational  agencies)  ; 

“(2)  provides  minimum  qualifications  for  teachers, 
teacher-trainers,  supervisors,  and  directors; 
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“  (3)  shows  the  plans,  policies,  and  methods  to  be 
followed  in  carrying  out  such  part  of  the  State  plan; 

“(4)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting,  and 
other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  such  part 
of  the  State  plan ;  and 

“(5)  provides  that  the  State  board  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his  functions 
under  this  title. 

“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a  part  of  any 
plan  for  purposes  of  this  title  if  he  finds  that  it  fulfills  the 
conditions  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  hoard,  finds 
that — 

“  (1)  the  part  of  the  State  plan  approved  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  com¬ 
plies  with  any  provision  required  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  to  be  included  in  such  part ;  or 

“  (2)  in  the  administration  of  such  part  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  such 
provision;  * 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State  board  that  no  fur- 
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1  ther  payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  from  its  allotments 

2  under  section  302  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  further  pajr- 

3  ments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State  for  projects  under  or 

4  portions  of  such  part  of  the  State  plan  affected  by  such  fail- 

5  ure),  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 

6  failure.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied  the  Commissioner  shall  make 

7  no  further  payments  to  such  State  from  its  allotments  under 

8  section  302  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  projects  under  or 

9  portions  of  such  part  of  the  State  plan  in  which  there  is  no 

10  such  failure) . 

11  “(d)  (1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commis- 

12  sioner’s  action  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  such 

13  State  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 

14  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located.  The  summons 

15  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served  at  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  The  Commissioner  shall  forthwith  certify 

1^  and  file  in  the  court  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
1®  record  on  which  he  based  his  action. 

19  tt  (g)  ipjie  fin(lingS  0f  fact  by  the  Commissioner,  unless 
2^  substantially  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  shall 

21  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 

22  mand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence, 

23  and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 

24  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 

25  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the 
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further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  unless  substantially  contrary 
to  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

“(3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  1254. 

“APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  306.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  included 
for  each  fiscal  year  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  such  sums  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  307.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

“  (a)  The  term  ‘State’  includes  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Guam. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘Commissioner’  means  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education. 

“  (c)  The  terms  ‘State  plan’  and  ‘State  board’  shall 
have  the  meaning  which  said  terms  have  in  the  Act 
approved  February  23,  1917  (39  Stat.  929,  ch.  114). 
“(d)  The  term  ‘area  vocational  education  program’ 
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means  a  program  consisting  of  one  or  more  less-than- 
college-grade  courses  conducted  under  public  supervision 
and  control  and  on  an  organized,  systematic  class  basis, 
which  is  designed  to  fit  individuals  for  useful  employ¬ 
ment  in  recognized  occupations,  and  which  is  made 
available  to  residents,  of  the  State  or  an  area  thereof 
designated  and  approved  by  the  State  board,  who  either 
have  completed  junior  high  school  or,  regardless  of  their 
school  credits,  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
offered/’ 

TITLE  XI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  1101.  (a)  In  administering  this  Act,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and,  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (41  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  5),  of  any  other  public  or  non¬ 
profit  agency  or  institution,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  include  in  his  annual  report 
a  full  report  of  the  activities  under  this  Act,  including 
recommendations  for  needed  revisions  in  its  provisions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  and  independent  establish- 
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1  ments  of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  admin- 

2  istration  of  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  other  educational 

3  programs,  with  a  view  to  the  full  coordination  of  all 

4  specialized  scholarship,  fellowship,  and  other  educational 

5  programs  administered  by  or  under  all  departments  and 

6  establishments  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  programs 

7  established  by  this  Act. 

8  IMPROVEMENT  OF  STATISTICAL  SERVICES  OF  STATE 

9  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

10  Sec.  1102.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  States 

11  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of 

12  educational  statistics  provided  by  State  and  local  reports  and 

13  records  and  the  methods  and  techniques  for  collecting  and 

14  processing  educational  data  and  disseminating  information 
1^  about  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  States, 
Id  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
17  year  ending  June  80,  1959,  and  each  of  the  three  succeeding 

15  fiscal  years,  for  grants  to  States  under  this  section,  such  sums 

19  as  the  Congress  may  determine. 

20  (b)  Grants  under  this  section  by  the  Commissioner  shall 

21  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  State  educational  agency 

22  programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  including 

23  (l)  improving  the  collection,  analysis,  and  reporting  of 

24  statistical  data  supplied  by  local  educational  units,  (2)  the 

25  development  of  accounting  and  reporting  manuals  to  serve 
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1  as  guides  for  local  educational  units,  (3)  the  conduct  of  con- 

2  ferences  and  training  for  personnel  of  local  educational  units 

3  and  of  periodic  reviews  and  evaluation  of  the  program  for 

4  records  and  reports,  (4)  improving  methods  for  obtaining, 

5  from  other  State  agencies  within  the  State,  educational  data 

6  not  collected  by  the  State  educational  agency,  or  (5)  ex- 

7  pediting  the  processing  and  reporting  of  statistical  data 

8  through  installation  and  operation  of  mechanical  equipment. 

9  The  total  of  the  payments  to  any  State  under  this  section 

10  for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

11  (c)  Payments  with  respect  to  any  program  of  a  State 

12  educational  agency  under  this  section  may  be  made  (1)  only 

13  to  the  extent  it  is  a  new  program  or  an  addition  to  or  expan- 

14  sion  of  an  existing  program,  and  (2)  only  if  the  State  plan 

15  approved  under  subsection  (d)  includes  such  program. 

16  (d)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan  for 

17  purposes  of  this  section  if  such  plan — 

18  ( 1 )  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  shall 

19  be  the  sole  agency  for  carrying  out  programs  under 

20  the  plan  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 

21  other  agencies  of  the  State;  '1 

22  (2)  sets  forth  the  program  proposed  to  be  carried 

23  out  under  the  plan  and  the  general  policies  to  be  followed 

24  in  doing  so; 

(3)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting,  and  other 
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1  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as  are  necessary  for  the 

2  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  programs  under 

3  the  plan  ;  and 

4  (4)  provides  for  the  making  of  such  reports  to  the 

5  Commissioner  in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 

6  tion  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 

7  sioner  to  perform  his  duties  under  this  section. 

8  DISAPPROVAL  OF,  AND  FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  WITH, 

9  STATE  PLANS 

10  Sec.  1103.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  dis- 

11  approve  any  State  plan  submitted  under  this  Act,  or  any 

12  modification  thereof,  without  first  affording  the  agency  ad- 

13  ministering  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 

14  hearing. 

15  (b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable 

16  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  agency  administer- 

17  ing  a  State  plan  approved  under  one  of  the  titles  of  this 

18  Act,  finds  that — 
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(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no 
longer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  govern¬ 
ing  its  original  approval,  or 

»  r  7 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  such  provision, 

24  the  Commissioner  shall  suspend  approval  of  the  State 

25  plan,  and  shall  notify  the  agency  administering  the  plan 
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of  the  suspension.  When  approval  of  a  State  plan  has  been 
suspended  by  the  Commissioner  such  approval  shall  remain 
suspended  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply. 

(c)  (1)  While  approval  of  a  State  plan  submitted 

under  title  II  is  suspended  by  the  Commissioner  he  shall 
not  award  new  scholarships  to  individuals  certified  to  him 
by  the  State  Commission  (or  the  Commissioner,  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  may  provide  that  the  State  Commission  will  not  he 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  part  of  a  program  under  the 
title,  or  in  the  part  of  the  State  plan,  which  is  affected  by 
the  failure  to  comply) . 

(2)  While  approval  of  a  State  plan  submitted  under 
part  A  or  B  of  title  IV  or  part  A  of  title  VII  is  suspended  by 
the  Commissioner  he  shall  make  no  further  payments  under 
that  part  for  programs  in  the  State. 

judicial  review 

Sec.  1104.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner’s  final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of 
a  State  plan  submitted  under  a  title  of  this  Act,  or  with 
respect  to  his  final  action  under  section  1103  (b),  such 
State  may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  capital  of  the  State  is  located,  a  petition  to  review  such 
action.  The  petition  for  review  shall  ( 1 )  contain  a  concise 
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statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  appeal  is  based  and 
(2)  designate  that  part  of  the  Commissioner’s  decision 
sought  to  be  reviewed. 

(b)  Notification  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  review 
shall  be  given  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  by  mailing  a  copy  of 
the  petition  to  the  Commissioner. 

(c)  No  costs  or  docket  fees  shall  be  charged  or  imposed 
with  respect  to  any  judicial  review  proceedings,  or  appeal 
therefrom,  taken  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition  for  review  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall,  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  record  on  review,  consisting  of  the  complete 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Commissioner.  No 
party  to  such  review  shall  be  required,  by  rule  of  court  or 
otherwise,  to  print  the  contents  of  such  record  filed  in  the 
court. 

(e)  All  appeals  from  orders  of  the  Commissioner  shall 
be  heard  anew  in  the  district  court  on  the  record  filed,  unless 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  and  on  such  terms  as  may 
be  just,  orders  that  other  evidence  be  received. 

(f)  The  court  after  review  may  dismiss  the  petition  or 
deny  the  relief  prayed  for,  or  may  suspend,  modify,  or  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  action  of  the  Commissioner, 
or  may  compel  action  unlawfully  withheld.  The  judgment 
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of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  section 
1291  and  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 

Sec.  1105.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any  individual 
or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency,  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  any  other  organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant 
or  contract,  may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and,  in  the  case  of 
grants,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  overpay¬ 
ments  or  underpayments. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  1106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  GRANTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Sec.  1107.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  accept 
gifts,  grants,  bequests,  or  devises  for  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  TERRITORIES  AND  POSSESSIONS 

Sec.  1108.  The  National  Defense  Scholarships  reserved 
by  the  Commissioner  under  section  206,  and  the  amounts 
reserved  by  the  Commissioner  under  sections  402,  422,  and 
702  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among  Alaska, 
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Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands,  according  to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type 
of  assistance  furnished  under  the  part  or  title  in  which  the 
section  appears. 

EXEMPTION  FEOM  CONFLICT-OF-INTEBEST  LAWS  OF  MEM- 
BEES  OF  ADVISOBY  COMMITTEES 
Sec.  1109.  (a)  Any  member  of  an  advisory  committee 
appointed  under  this  Act  is  hereby  exempted,  with  respect 
to  such  appointment,  from  the  operation  of  sections  281,  283, 
284,  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(5  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  99) ,  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  exemption  granted  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
extend— 

a)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  appointee’s  Government  service  from  any 
source  other  than  the  private  employer  of  the  appointee 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  or 

(2)  during  the  period  of  such  appointment,  and 
the  further  period  of  two  years  after  the  termination 
thereof,  to  the  prosecution  or  participation  in  the  prose- 
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1  cution,  by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim  against 

2  the  Government  involving  any  matter  concerning  which 

3  the  appointee  had  any  responsibility  arising  out  of  his 
appointment  during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  1, 1958 

Mr.  Elliott  introduced  the  following:  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 

mittee  on  Education  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  programs 
to  meet  critical  national  needs;  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act,  divided  into  titles  and  sections  according 

4  to  the  following  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the 

5  “National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958’\ 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Title  I — General  Provisions 

Sec.  101.  Findings  and  declaration  of  policy. 

Sec.  102.  Federal  control  of  education  prohibited. 

Sec.  103.  Definitions. 
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Sec.  201.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  202.  Amount  of  scholarships. 

Sec.  203.  Duration  of  scholarships. 

Sec.  204.  Selection  of  recipients  of  scholarships. 

Sec.  205.  Allotment  of  appropriations  for  scholarships. 

Sec.  206.  State  scholarship  commissions;  State  plans. 

Sec.  207.  Administrative  expenses  of  State  commissions. 

Title  III — Loans  to  Students  in  Institutions  of  Higher 

Education 

Sec.  301.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  302.  Allotments  to  States. 

Sec.  303.  Payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions. 

Sec.  304.  Conditions  of  agreements. 

Sec.  305.  Terms  of  loans. 

Sec.  306.  Distributions  of  assets  from  student  loan  funds. 

Sec.  307.  Loans  to  institutions. 

Sec.  308.  Administrative  provisions. 

Title  IV — Grants  to  States  for  Strengthening  Science,  Mathematics, 
and  Modern  Foreign  Language  Instruction  in  Public  Schools 

Sec.  401.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  402.  Allotments  to  States. 

Sec.  403.  State  plans. 

Sec.  404.  Payments  to  States. 

Title  V — Language  Development 

Sec.  501.  Language  institutes. 

Sec.  502.  Language  and  area  centers. 

Sec.  503.  Research  and  studies. 

Sec.  504.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Title  VI — Expansion  of  Graduate  Education 

Sec.  601.  Appropriations  authorized. 

See.  602.  Number  of  fellowships. 

Sec.  603.  Award  of  fellowships  and  approval  of  institutions. 

Sec.  604.  Fellowship  stipends. 

Sec.  605.  Fellowship  conditions. 

Title  VII — Guidance.  Counseling,  Testing;  Identification  and 
Encouragement  of  Able  Students 

PART  A — STATE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  701.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  702.  Allotments  to  States. 

Sec.  703.  State  plans. 

Sec.  704.  Payments  to  States. 
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Title  VII — Guidance,  Counseling,  Testing;  Identification  and 
Encouragement  of  Able  Students — Continued 

PART  B — INSTITUTES  IN  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

Sec.  721.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  722.  Purpose. 

Sec.  723.  Contract  authority. 

Sec.  724.  Stipends. 

Title  VIII — Research  and  Experimentation  in  More  Effective  Utili¬ 
zation  of  Television,  Radio,  Motion  Pictures,  and  Related  Media 
for  Educational  Purposes 

Sec.  801.  Appropriations  authorized^  functions  of  Commissioner. 

Title  IX— Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  901.  Administration. 

Sec.  902.  Improvement  of  statistical  Services  of  State  educational 
agencies. 

Sec.  903.  Disapproval  of,  and  failure  to  comply  with,  State  plans. 

Sec.  904.  Judicial  review. 

Sec.  905.  Method  of  payment. 

Sec.  906.  Administrative  appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  907.  Acceptance  of  gifts  and  bequests. 

Sec.  908.  Allotments  to  Territories  and  possessions. 

Sec.  909.  Advisory  committees. 

1  TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

2  FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

3  Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that 

4  the  security  of  the  Nation  requires  the  fullest  development 

5  of  the  mental  resources  of  its  young  men  and  women.  The 

6  present  emergency  demands  that  additional  and  more  ade- 

7  quate  educational  opportunities  be  made  available.  This 

8  requires  programs  that  will  demonstrate  our  country’s  recog- 

9  nition  of  and  esteem  for  those  of  our  students  who  have 
10  striven  to  develop  their  intellectual  abilities  to  the  fullest 
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extent,  and  will  make  available  greater  intellectual  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  are  challenging  to  our  youth. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  and  declares  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  have  and  must  retain  con¬ 
trol  over  and  primary  responsibility  for  public  education. 
The  national  interest  requires,  however,  that  the  Federal 
Government  give  assistance  to  education  for  programs  which 
arc  important  to  our  defense. 

To  meet  the  present  educational  emergency  requires  ad¬ 
ditional  effort  at  all  levels  of  government.  It  is  therefore' 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  substantial  assistance  in' 
various  forms  to  individuals  for  study  at  institutions  of  higher' 
education,  and  to  States  and  their  subdivisions,  in  order  to 
insure  trained  manpower  of  sufficient  quality  and  quantity 
to  meet  the  national  defense  needs  of  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  102.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super¬ 
vision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction, 
administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educational  institution 
or  school  system. 

DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
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1  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone, 

2  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  except  that  as  used  in  section 

3  205  (a),  402,  or  702,  such  term  does  not  include  Alaska, 

4  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 

5  Islands. 

h  (b)  The  term  “institutioo  of  higher  education”  means 

7  an  educational  institution  in  any  State  which  (1)  admits 

8  as  regular  students  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of  grad* 

9  uation  from  a  school  providing  secondary  education,  or  the 

10  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  is  legally 

11  authorized  within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of  educa- 

12  tion  beyond  secondary  education,  (3)  provides  an  educa- 

13  tional  program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor’s  degree  or 

14  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  accept- 

15  able  for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  (4)  is  a  public  or 
10  other  nonprofit  institution,  and  (5)  is  accredited  by  a  na» 

17  tionally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association  or,  if 

18  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institution  whose  credits  are  accepted, 

19  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institutions  which  are  so 

20  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 

21  from  an  institution  so  accredited.  For  purposes  of  title  II, 

22  such  term  includes  an  institution,  not  located  in  any  State, 

23  which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  substantially  com- 
21  parable  to  an  institution  which  comes  within  the  preceding 
25  provisions  of  this  subsection.  For  purposes  of  titles  II 

J.  20001 - 2 
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and  III,  such  term  includes  any  private  bpsness  sohppl  pr 
technical  institution  which  meets  tfie  provisions  of  clauses 
(1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5).  For  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associations  whiph  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  traip^ 
ing  offered. 

(c)  The  term  “Commissioner”  means  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

(d)  The  term  “Secretary”  paeans  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  “State  Commission”  means  a  State 

Commission  on  Scholarships  established  or  designated  in  any 

\ 

State  to  participate  in  a  program  under  title  II. 

(f)  The  term  ‘‘State  educational  agency”  means  the 
State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily 
responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an 
officer  or  agency  designated  by  the  governor  or  by  State 
law. 

(g)  The  term  “school-age  population”  means  that  part 
of  the  population  which  is  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seventeen,  both  inclusive,  and  such  school-age  population  for 
the  several  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  between  such  ages  for  the 
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1  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 

2  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

3  (h)  The  term  “resident”  when  used  with  respect  to  any 

4  State  shall  have  the  meaning  established  by  regulations  of 

5  the  Commissioner  and  shall  include  a  citizen  of  the  United 

6  States  who  is  domiciled  in  such  State  but  is  living  outside 

7  of  any  State. 

8  (i)  The  term  “elementary  school”  meang  a  public 

9  school  which  provides  elementary  education  as  determined 

10  under  State  law. 

11  (j)  The  term  “secondary  school”  means  a  public  school 

12  which  provides  secondary  education,  as  determined  under 

13  State  law,  except  that  it  does  not  include  any  education 

14  provided  beyond  grade  12. 

15  (k)  The  term  “local  educational  agency”  means  a 

16  board  of  education  or  other  legally  constituted  local  school 

17  authority  having  administrative  control  and  direction  of 
13  elementary  schools  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county, 

19  township,  school  district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a  State* 

20  (1)  The  term  “nonprofit”,  as  applied  to  a  school  or 

21  institution,  means  a  school  or  institution  owned  and  operated 

22  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 

23  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 

24  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

25  (m)  The  term  “public”  as  applied  to  any  school  or 
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institution  does  not  include  a  school  or  institution  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  201.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $17,500,000  for 
scholarships  to  persons  who  have  not  previously  been 
awarded  scholarships  under  this  title  and  who  are  selected 
for  award  of  such  scholarships  by  the  State  Commissions.. 
In  addition  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  ihe  six 
succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  are  estimated  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  making  payments  to  individuals  who  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  awarded  scholarships  under  this  title.  Scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  under  this  title  shall  be  known  as  “National 
Defense  Scholarships”. 

AMOUNT  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 
Sec.  202.  Persons  awarded  scholarships  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  $500  during  each  academic  year  of  the 
scholarships’  duration  as  provided  in  section  203.  Any 
such  person  who  is  determined  by  tbe  State  Commission, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan  referred 
to  in  section  206  (a)  (3),  to  need  additional  financial 

assistance  to  continue  his  education  at  an  institution  of 
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higher  education,  shall  he  paid  an  additional  amount,  not 
to  exceed  $500,  during  each  such  year  based  on  his  financial 
need,  such  amount  to  he  determined  in  accordance  with 
such  provisions. 

DURATION  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 
Sec.  203,  The  duration  of  a  National  Defense  Scholar¬ 
ship  awarded  under  this  title  shall  be  a  period  of  time  not 
in  excess  of  four  academic  years,  as  defined  in  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner,  or,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  such  longer  period  as  is  normally  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  undergraduate  curriculum  which  the  recipient  is 
pursuing;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  duration  extend  beyond 
the  completion  by  the  recipient  of  the  work  for  his  first 
bachelor’s  degree.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section,  a  scholarship  awarded  under  this  title 
shall  entitle  the  recipient  to  payments  for  such  period  only 
if  the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  (1)  devotes  essentially 
full  time  to  educational  work  leading  to  a  bachelor’s  degree, 
during  the  academic  year,  in  attendance  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  (2)  is  maintaining  satisfactory  proficiency 
in  the  course  of  study  which  he  is  pursuing,  according  to  the 
regularly  prescribed  standards  and  practices  of  the  institution 
which  he  is  attending,  and  (3)  is  not  receiving  expenses 
of  tuition  or  other  scholarship  or  fellowship  aid  or  educational 
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assistance  from  other  Federal  sources  (other  than  a  monetary 
allowance  under  a  reserve  officers’  training  program  or 
money  paid  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act) . 

SELECTION  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 
Sec.  204.  (a)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  compete 
in  any  State  for  a  National  Defense  Scholarship  if  he  (1) 
is  a  resident  of  the  State;  (2)  makes  application  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  rules  as  the  State  Commission  for  such  State 
may  establish;  and  (3)  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  enrolled  in 
any  course  of  study  beyond  the  secondary  school  level. 

(b)  From  among  those  competing  for  National  Defense 
Scholarships  for  each  fiscal  year,  each  State  Commission, 
within  the  amount  allotted  to  it  for  scholarships  under  sec¬ 
tion  205  (a),  shall  select  persons  who  are  to  be  awarded 
such  scholarships  during  such  year.  Each  State  Commission 
shall  select  persons  to  be  awarded  such  scholarships  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  objective  tests  and  other  measures  of  apti¬ 
tude  and  ability  to  pursue  successfully  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  bachelor’s 
degree,  giving  special  consideration  to  those  with  superior 
capacity  or  preparation  in  science,  mathematics,  or  a  modern 
foreign  language. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  a  National  Defense 
Scholarship  to  each  person  with  respect  to  whom  he  receives 
a  certification  from  a  State  Commission  that  such  person — 
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(1)  has  been  selected  for  a  National  Defense  Schol-: 
arshi)  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 

(2)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  by  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education,  and 

(3)  (A)  holds  a  certificate  of  graduation,  based 
on  completion  of  the  twelfth  grade,  from  any  high  school 
whose  graduates  meet  the  requirements  established  by 
the  State  in  which  such  school  is  located  for  graduation 
from  high  schools  accredited  by  such  State,  or  (B)  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  does  not  hold  such  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  is  determined  by  such  State  Commission  to  have 
attained  a  level  of  advancement  generally  accepted  as 
constituting  the  equivalent  of  that  required  for  graduation 
from  such  a  high  school. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  From  the  sum  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  section  201  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess 
of  2  per  centum  of  such  sum,  as  lie  may  determine  for 
allotment  as  provided  in  section  908.  The  remainder  of  such 
sum  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among  the  States 
as  follows:  Each  State  shall  lie  allotted  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate  sum  being  allotted  as 
its  population  between  ages  of  18  and  21,  both  inclusive, 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the  States  between  such 
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1  ages.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  populations  between 

2  such  ages  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  popula-. 

3  tions  between  such  ages  for  the  most  recent  year,  after 

4  1955,  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from  the 

5  Department  of  Commerce. 

6  (b)  Sums  appropriated  under  the  second  sentence  of 

7  section  201  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1959, 

8  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioners  among  the  States  on 

9  the  basis  of  the  relative  amounts  estimated  to  be  needed  to 
make  continuing  payments  for  each  such  year  to  persons 

11  selected  by  the  State  Commissions  to  be  awarded  National 
13  Defense  Scholarships  in  previous  years. 

13  STATE  SCHOLAKSHIP  COMMISSIONS;  STATE  PLANS 

14  Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in  the 

15  scholarship  program  under  this  title  may  do  so  by  establish- 

16  ing  a  State  Commission  on  Scholarships,  or  by  designating 

17  an  existing  agency  of  the  State  to  serve  as  the  State  Commis- 

18  sion  on  Scholarships,  and  by  submitting  to  the  Commissioner, 

19  through  such  commission  a  State  plan  which — 

20  (1)  provides  for  the  determination  of  the  institu.- 

21  tions  in  the  State  which  are  institutions  of  higher 

22  education  as  defined  in  section  103  (b)  ; 

23  (2)  provides  for  the  determination,  in  accordance 

24  with  the  provisions  of  section  204,  of  eligibility  to  com- 
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pete  for  National  Defense  Scholarships,  for  the  selection, 
in  accordance  with  such  provisions,  of  persons  to  be 
awarded  such  scholarships  out  of  the  State’s  allotment, 
and  for  certification  of  such  persons  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner; 

(3)  provides  (A)  for  the  annual  determination  of 
the  additional  amounts  to  he  awarded  persons  in  need 
thereof  under  section  202  in  accordance  with  standards, 
procedures,  and  criteria  established  by  the  State  Com¬ 
mission,  which  the  Commissioner  finds  provide  reason¬ 
able  assurance  (i)  that  the  additional  amount  will  be 
based  on  the  individual’s  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
continue  his  education  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  such  need  to  be  determined  without  regard  to  tui¬ 
tion,  fees,  and  other  expenses  of  attendance  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  chosen  by  the  individual,  and 
(ii)  that  the  maximum  additional  amount  allowable 
under  the  plan  shall  be  $500,  and  (B)  for  the  annual 
certification,  of  each  such  additional  amount  and  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid,  to  the  Commissioner; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  Commission  will  be  the 
sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan; 

(5)  provides  that  the  State  Commission  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such  form  and  con- 
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taining  such  information,  as  may  be  reasonably  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties 
under  this  title ;  and 

(6)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac* 
counting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan 
which  complies  with  the  conditions  specified  in  subsection 
(a). 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  STATE  COMMISSIONS 
Sec.  207.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  State 
such  amounts  as  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the  State 
plan  (including  reimbursement  to  the  State  for  expenses 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  were  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  the  State  plan  approved  under  this  title ) . 
TITLE  III— LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITU¬ 
TIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner 
to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  establishment  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  of  funds  for  the  making  of  low-interest  loans 
to  students  in  need  thereof  to  pursue  their  courses  of  study  in 
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such  institutions,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropri¬ 
ated  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
$60,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  students  who  have  received  a  loan  for  any  school 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1962,  to  continue  or  complete 
their  education.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  section  fop 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available,  in  accordance  with  agree-? 
ments  between  the  Commissioner  and  institutions  of  higher 
education,  for  payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions 
which,  together  with  contributions  from  the  institutions,  shall 
be  used  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of  student  loan 
funds. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1962,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appropriated 
as  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  all  of  the  States.  The 
number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions 
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of  higher  education  for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available  to  him. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30,  1962,  shall  he  allotted 
among  the  States  in  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which 
such  amounts  are  appropriated, 

PAYMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  by  which  institutions  of  higher  education  ip 
a  State  must  file  applications  for  Federal  capital  contributions 
from  the  allotment  of  such  State.  In  the  event  the  total  re¬ 
quested  in  such  applications,  which  are  made  by  institutions 
with  which  he  has  agreements  under  this  title  and  which 
meet  the  requirements  established  in  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State 
available  for  such  purpose,  the  Federal  capital  contribution 
from  such  allotment  to  each  such  institution  shall  hear  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  requested  in  its  application  as  the 
amount  of  such  allotment  available  for  such  purpose  hears  to 
the  total  requested  in  all  such  applications.  In  the  event 
the  total  requested  in  such  applications  which  are  made  by 
institutions  in  a  State  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  such  State  available  for  such  purpose,  the  Commis- 
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sioner  may  reallot  the  remaining  amount  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  date  or  dates  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  section  302  for  such  year.  The  Federal  capital  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  institution  shall  he  paid  to  it  from  time  to 
time  in  such  installments  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
not  result  in  unnecessary  accumulations  in  the  student  loan 
fund. 

(b)  In  no  case  may  the  total  of  such  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  any  institution  of  higher  education  for  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  $250,000. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AGREEMENTS 
Sec.  304.  An  agreement  with  any  institution  of  higher 
education  for  Federal  capital  contributions  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  under  this  title  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  student  loan 
fund  by  such  institution; 

(2)  provide  for  deposit  in  such  fund  of  (A)  the 
Federal  capital  contributions,  (B)  an  amount,  not  less 
than  25  per  centum  thereof,  contributed  by  such  institu¬ 
tion,  (C)  collections  of  principal  and  interest  on  student 
loans  made  from  such  fund,  and  (D)  any  other  earnings 
of  the  fund; 

(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund  shall  be 
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used  only  for  loans  to  students  in  accordance  with  such 
agreement,  for  capital  distributions  as  provided  in  this 
title,  and  for  costs  of  litigation  arising  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  apy  loan  from  the  fund  or  interest 
on  such  loan;  and 

(4)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed 
to  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  institution. 

TERMS  OF  LOANS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  any  student  made  by  institutions  of  higher  education  from 
loan  funds  established  pursuant  to  agreements  under  this 
title  may  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  the  total  for  all  years  to 
any  student  from  such  funds  may  not  exceed  $5,000. 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any  student  by 
any  institution  of  higher  education  shall  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  institution  may  determine;  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  to  such  conditions,  limitations,  and  require¬ 
ments  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  (by  regulation 
or  in  the  agreement  with  the  institution)  with  a  view  to 
preventing  impairment  of  the  capital  of  the  student  loan  fund 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  light  of  the 
objective  of  enabling  the  student  to  complete  his  course  of 
stiuty;  and  except  that — 
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(1)  such  a  loan  shall  he  made  only  to  a  student 
who  (A)  is  in  need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  at  such  institution,  and  (B)  is  capable, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  of  maintaining  good 
standing  in  such  course  of  study  and  has  been  accepted 
for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  at  such  institution 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already  attending  such  insti¬ 
tution,  is  in  good  standing  and  in  full-time  attendance 
there  either  as  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student; 

(2)  such  a  loan  shall  he  evidenced  by  a  note  or 
other  written  agreement  which  provides  for  repays 
ment  of  the  principal  amount  in  equal  annual  install^ 
ments  over  a  ten-year  period  which  begins  one  year 
after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  a  full-time  student  at 
the  institution  of  higher  education  which  made  the  loan 
or  at  any  other  institution  which  is  participating  in  the 
program  established  under  this  title  (or,  if  not  par¬ 
ticipating,  has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph)  :  Provided,  That  such  ten- 
year  period  may  be  extended  for  good  cause  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  ; 

(3)  such  a  loan  shall  hear  interest,  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate  of  2  per  centum  per 
annum  during  the  period  prior  to  the  first  year  for  which 
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repayment  of  an  installment  on  the  principal  is  due 
(such  interest  to  he  paid  annually  during  such  period) 
and  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  after  such 
period:  Provided ,  That  the  borrower  may  at  his  option 
repay  all  or  any  part  of  the  loan  in  advance  of  the  time 
or  times  when  due,  and  such  repayment  shall  be  made 
without  penalty  and  without  advancing  the  first  year  for 
which  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum,  in 
lieu  of  2  per  centum  per  annum,  would  otherwise  be 
payable  under  this  title; 

(4)  no  security  or  endorsement  may  be  required  for 
any  such  loan  unless  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the 
note  or  other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  bin* 
Would  not,  under  the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding 
obligation ; 

(5)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan  shall  be 
canceled  upon  the  death  of  the  borrower,  or  if  he  be^ 
comes  permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner; 

(6)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any  year  shall 
be  made  in  such  installments  as  may  be  provided  in 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner  or  the  agreement  with 
the  institution  under  this  title  and,  upon  notice  to  the 
Commissioner  by  the  institution  that  any  recipient  of 
a  loan  is  failing  to  maintain  satisfactory  standing,  any 
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or  all  further  installments  of  his  loan  shall  be  withheld, 
as  may  be  appropriate ;  and 

(7)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a  loan  may 
be  transferred  or  assigned  by  the  institution  of  higher 
education  making  the  loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of 
the  borrower  to  another  institution  of  higher  education 


participating  in  the  program  under  this  title  (or,  if  not 
participating,  is  eligible  to  do  so  and  is  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  for  such  purpose) ,  to  such  institution, 
(c)  An  agreement  under  this  title  for  payment  of  Fed¬ 
eral  capital  contributions  to  any  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  shall  include  provisions  designed  to  make  loans  from 
the  student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agree¬ 
ment  reasonably  available  (to  the  extent  of  the  available 
funds  in  such  fund)  to  all  eligible  students  in  such  institution 
in  need  thereof. 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  ASSETS  FROM  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 
Sec.  306.  (a)  After  June  30,  1966,  and  not  later  than 
September  30,  1966,  there  shall  be  a  capital  distribution  of 
the  balance  of  the  student  loan  fund  established  under  this 
title  by  each  institution  of  higher  education  as  follows: 


( 1 )  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  balance  in  such  fund 
at  the  close  of  June  30,  1966,  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  such  fund  by  the  Com- 
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missioner  under  this  title  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Fed' 
eral  capital  contributions  and  the  institution’s  capital  con¬ 
tributions  to  such  fund. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall  be  paid 
to  the  institution. 

(b)  After  September  30,  1966,  each  institution  with 
which  the  Commissioner  has  made  an  agreement  under  this 
title  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner,  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  the  same  proportionate  share  of  amounts  received 
by  the  institution  after  June  30,  1966,  in  payment  of  prin¬ 
cipal  or  interest  on  student  loans  made  from  the  student 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agreement  (which 
amount  shall  he  determined  after  deduction  of  any  costs  of 
litigation  incurred  in  collection  thereof  and  not  already  re¬ 
imbursed  from  the  student  loan  fund  or  such  payments  of 
principal  or  interest)  as  was  paid  to  the  Commissioner  under 
subsection  (a) . 

(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  institution  or  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  prior  to  July  1,  1966,  that  the  liquid  assets  of  a  student 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this 
title  exceed  the  amount  required  for  loans  or  otherwise  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  and  upon  notice  to  such  institution  and 
to  the  Commissioner,  there  shall  he,  subject  to  such  limita¬ 
tions  as  may  he  included  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
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or  in  such  agreement,  a  capital  distribution  from  such  fund. 
Such  capital  distribution  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid  an  amount 
which  hears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  to  be  distributed 
as  the  Federal  capital  contributions  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  distribution 
hear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital  contributions 
and  the  capital  contributions  to  the  fund  made  by  the 
institution. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distribution  shall 
be  paid  to  the  institution. 

LOANS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  institution  of 
higher  education  with  which  he  has  made  an  agreement 
under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to  such 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  finance  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  capital  contributions  to  a  student  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  such  agreement.  Any  such  loan  may  be  made 
only  if  such  institution  shows  it  is  unable  to  secure  such  funds 
from  non-Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Loans  made  to  institutions 
under  this  section  shall  hear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  X  per  centum  above  the  rate  payable  by  the  Com- 
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missioner  to  the  Treasury  for  funds  borrowed  to  finance  such 

*/ 

loans. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  financing  loans  to  institu- 
tions  under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  issue  notes, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  Obligations  issued  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  such  form  and  de¬ 
nominations,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions, 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligations  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  funds 
to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  yields 
of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturities  comparable  to  the  maturities  of  loans 
made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  obligations  of  the  Commissioner 
issued  under  this  section  and  for  such  purpose  is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  issued  under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  in- 
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elude  any  purchases  of  the  Commissioner’s  obligations  here* 
under.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  repayments  made 
by  institutions  hereunder,  for  payments  on  obligations  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  section.  Any  such  repay¬ 
ments  not  required  for  such  purpose  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  section 
shall  mature  within  such  period  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  to  be  appropriate  in  each  case,  but  not 
exceeding  fifteen  years. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  the 
other  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  shall  have 
power  to  agree  to  modifications  of  agreements  or  loans  made 
under  this  title  and  to  compromise,  waive,  or  release 
any  right,  title,  claim,  or  demand,  however  arising  or 
acquired  under  this  title,  except  that  nothing  in  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  conduct  of  litigation  arising  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Commissioner  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title,  and  vouchers  approved  by  him  in  con- 
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nection  with  such  financial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government;  except  that 
all  such  transactions  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

TITLE  IV— GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  STRENGTH¬ 
ENING  SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  MOD¬ 
ERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

APPROPKIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  401.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  approprh 
ated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
payments  to  State  educational  agencies  under  this  title  for 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  (suitable  for  use  in  provid¬ 
ing  education  in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern  foreign 
language)  and  for  minor  remodeling  which  are  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  403  (a).  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  for  making  payments  to  State  educational  agen¬ 
cies  under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  programs  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  403  (a). 
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ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  hut  not  in 
excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for 
allotment  as  provided  in  section  908.  From  the  remainder 
of  such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  hears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
such  remainder  as  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  school-age  population  of  the  State,  and 

(B)  the  State’s  allotment  ratio  (as  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  ), 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States. 

(2)  The  “allotment  ratio”  for  any  State  shall  he  100 
per  centum  less  the  product  of  (A)  50  per  centum  and  (B) 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  income  per  child  of 
school  age  for  the  State  by  the  income  per  child  of  school 
age  for  the  continental  United  States,  except  that  the 
allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  33^  per  centum 
or  more  than  66f  per  centum.  The  allotment  ratios  shall 
be  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as  possible 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  again  between  July  1  and 
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August  31  of  the  year  1959,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
of  the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  States  and 
for  the  continental  United  States  for  the  three  most  recent 
consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  first  such  promul¬ 
gation  shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  June  30, 
1960,  and  the  second  shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two 
fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1960,  and  ending 
June  30,  1962. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(A)  The  term  “child  of  school  age”  means  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seventeen,  both  inclusive. 

(B)  The  term  “continental  United  States”  does  not 
include  Alaska. 

(C)  The  term  “income  per  child  of  school  age”  for 
any  State  or  for  the  continental  United  States  means  the 
total  personal  income  for  the  State  and  the  continental 
United  States,  respectively,  divided  by  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  such  State  and  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  respectively. 

(4)  A  State’s  allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  re¬ 
main  available  for  payment  pursuant  to  section  404  (a)  for 
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projects  in  such  State  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made. 

(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence  of  section  401  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2 
per  centum  thereof,  as  lie  may  determine  for  allotment  as 
provided  in  section  908.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the 
school-age  population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
school-age  populations  of  all  of  the  States.  The  amount 
allotted  to  any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $20,000  shall  be  increased  to 
$20,000,  the  total  thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor¬ 
tionately  reducing  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  ad¬ 
justments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of 
any  of  such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  $20,000. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner, 
through  its  State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which — 
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(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid 
to  the  State  from  its  allotment  under  section  402  (a) 
will  be  expended  solely  for  projects  approved  by  the 
State  educational  agency  for  (A)  acquisition  of  labora¬ 
tory  and  other  special  equipment,  including  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment  and  printed  materials  (other 
than  textbooks) ,  suitable  for  use  in  providing  education 
in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern  foreign  language, 
for  use  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or  both,  and 
(B)  minor  remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other  space  used 
for  such  materials  or  equipment; 

(2)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining  the  prior¬ 
ity  of  such  projects  in  the  State  for  assistance  under 
this  title  and  provides  for  undertaking  such  projects, 
insofar  as  financial  resources  available  therefor  make 
possible,  in  the  order  determined  by  the  application  of 
such  principles ; 

(3)  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
State  educational  agency  to  interested  persons  with 
respect  to  each  application  for  the  approval  of  such  a 
project  under  this  title; 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  standards  on 
a  State  level  for  laboratory  and  other  special  equipment 
acquired  with  assistance  furnished  under  this  title; 

(5)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid  to 
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O  1 
o  1 

the  State  from  its  allotment  under  section  402  (b)  will 

2  be  expended  solely  for  (A)  expansion  or  improvement 

3  of  supervisory  or  related  services  in  the  fields  of 

4  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages,  and 

5  (B)  administration  of  the  State  plan; 

6  (6)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  will 

7  be  the  sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan ; 

8  (7)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  will 

9  make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such  form  and 

10  containing  such  information,  as  may  be  reasonably  nec- 

11  essary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties 

12  under  this  title;  and 

13  (8)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 

14  counting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  prop- 

15  er  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid 

lb  to  the  State  under  this  title. 

17  (b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan 

18  and  any  modification  thereof  which  complies  with  the  pro- 

19  visions  of  subsection  (a) . 

20  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

21  Sec.  404.  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 

22  '  under  section  402  (a) ,  the  Commissioner  shall,  from  time  to 

23  time  diu-ing  the  period  such  allotment  is  available  for  pay- 
21  ment  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  section  402  (a) ,  pay 
25  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  expendi- 
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tures  for  projects  for  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  rer 
modeling  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  403  (a) 
which  are  carried  out  under  its  State  plan  approved  under 
section  403  (b)  ;  except  that  no  State  shall  receive  payments 
under  this  subsection  for  any  period  in  excess  of  its  allotments 
for  such  period  under  section  402  (a), 

(b)  From  a  State’s  allotment  under  section  402  (b)  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  the  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  expended  by  such  State  for  such  year  to  carry  out 
the  program  referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)  of  section  403  (a) 
under  its  State  plan  approved  under  section  403  (1)) .  From 
a  State’s  allotment  under  section  402  (b)  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  payment  shall  equal  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  expended  under  its  State  plan  approved  under 
section  403  (b)  ;  except  that  no  State  shall  receive  payments 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  its  allot¬ 
ment  under  section  402  (b)  for  that  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  V— LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

LANGUAGE  INSTITUTES 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
arrange,  through  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  for  the  operation  by  them,  during  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30, 
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1962,  of  short-term  regular  session  institutes  for  advanced 
training,  particularly  in  the  use  of  new  teaching  methods 
and  instructional  materials,  for  individuals  who  are  engaged 
in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  the  teaching,  or  supervising 
or  training  teachers  of  any  modern  foreign  language  in 
schools  at  the  elcmentarv  or  secondary  level  or  in  institu- 
tions  of  higher  education. 

(b)  A  contract  pursuant  to  this  section  may  cover 
all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  institute  with  respect 
to  which  it  is  made,  and  may  he  made  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
June  30,  1962,  to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  attending  any 
institute  established  under  this  section,  including  allowances 
for  dependents  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of 
residence. 

LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  CENTERS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  ar¬ 
range  through  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  by  them,  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
June  30,  1962,  of  centers  for  the  teaching  of  any  modern 
foreign  language  with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner 
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determines  ( 1 )  that  individuals  trained  in  sncli  language  are 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  business,  industry, 
or  education  in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  that  adequate 
instruction  in  such  language  is  not  readily  available  in  the 
United  States.  Any  such  contract  may  provide  for  instruc¬ 
tion  not  only  in  such  modern  foreign  language  but  also  in 
other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full  understanding  of  the 
areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  such  language  is  com¬ 
monly  used,  to  the  extent  adequate  instruction  in  such  fields 
is  not  readily  available,  including  fields  such  as  history,  po¬ 
litical  science,  linguistics,  economics,  sociology,  geography, 
and  anthropology.  Any  such  contract  may  cover  not  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  center  with  respect  to  which  it  is  made, 
including  the  cost  of  grants  to  the  staff  for  travel  in  the  for¬ 
eign  areas,  regions,  or  countries  with  which  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  field  or  fields  in  which  they  are  or  will  be  working 
is  concerned  and  the  cost  of  travel  of  foreign  scholars  to  such 
centers  to  teach  or  assist  in  teaching  therein  and  the  cost  of 
their  return,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized,  during  the 
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period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  June  30,  1962,  to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  undergoing 
advanced  training  in  any  modern  foreign  language  (with 
respect  to  which  he  makes  the  determination  under  clause 
(i)  of  subsection  (a)  ) ,  and  other  fields  needed  for  a  full 
understanding  of  the  area,  region,  or  country  in  which  such 
language  is  commonly  used,  at  any  short-term  or  regular  ses¬ 
sion  of  any  institution  of  higher  education,  including  allow¬ 
ances  for  dependents  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of 
residence,  but  only  upon  reasonable  assurance  that  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  such  stipends  will,  on  completion  of  their  training, 
be  available  for  teaching  a  modern  foreign  language  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  for  such  other  service 
of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  permitted  in  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner. 

RESEARCH  AND  STUDIES 

Sec.  503.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  directly  or 
by  contract,  to  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the 
need  for  increased  or  improved  instruction  in  modern  foreign 
languages  and  other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  such 
languages  are  commonly  used,  to  conduct  research  on  more 
effective  methods  of  teaching  such  languages  and  in  such 
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other  fields,  and  to  develop  specialized  materials  for  use  ip 
such  training,  or  in  training  teachers  of  such  languages  or 
in  such  fields. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000  in  any  one 
fiscal  year. 

TITLE  VI— EXPANSION  OE  GRADUATE 
EDUCATION 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  601.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title. 

NUMBER  OF  FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  602.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  award  one  thousand  fel¬ 
lowships  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  during  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  he  is  authorized  to  award 
one  thousand  live  hundred  such  fellowships.  Such  fellow¬ 
ships  shall  be  for  periods  of  study  not  in  excess  of  three  aca¬ 
demic  years. 

AWARD  OF  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  APPROVAL  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  fellow¬ 
ships  under  this  title  to  individuals  accepted  for  study  in 
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graduate  programs  approved  by  liim  under  this  section.  The 
Commissioner  shall  approve  a  graduate  program  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education  only  upon  application  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  only  upon  his  finding  that : 

( 1 )  such  program  is  a  new  program  or  an  existing 
program  which  has  been  expanded, 

(2)  such  new  program  or  expansion  of  an  existing 
program  will  substantially  further  the  objective  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  facilities  available  in  the  Nation  for  the 
graduate  training  of  college  or  university  level  teachers 
and  of  promoting  a  wider  geographical  distribution  of 
such  facilities  throughout  the  Nation,  and 

(3)  in  the  acceptance  of  persons  for  study  in  such 
programs  preference  will  be  given  to  persons  interested 
in  teaching  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(b)  The  total  of  the  fellowships  awarded  under  this 
title  for  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  a  graduate  program 
at  any  institution  of  higher  education  may  not  exceed 
a  limit  established  by  the  Commissioner  in  the  light  of  the 
objective  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (2) . 

FELLOWSHIP  STIPENDS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Each  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $2,000 
for  the  first  academic  year  of  study  after  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  $2,200  for  the  second  such  year,  and  $2,400  for 
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the  third  such  year,  plus  an  additional  amount  of  $400  for 
each  such  year  on  account  of  each  of  his  dependents. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to  persons  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  each  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amount,  not  less  than  $500  or  more 
than  $2,500  per  academic  year,  as  is  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  to  constitute  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  graduate  program  or  of  the  expansion  in  an  existing 
graduate  program  which  he  is  pursuing,  which  is  reasonably 
attributable  to  such  person. 

FELLOWSHIP  COXDITIONS 

Sec.  605.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  continue  to  receive  the  payments 
provided  in  section  604  (a)  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  lie  is  maintaining  satisfactory 
proficiency  in,  and  devoting  essentially  full  time  to,  study 
or  research  in  the  field  in  which  such  fellowship  was  awarded, 
in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  is  not  engaging  in 
gainful  employment  other  than  part-time  employment  by 
such  institution  in  teaching,  research,  or  similar  activities 
approved  by  the  Commissioner. 
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TITLE  VII— GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING,  TESTING; 
IDENTIFICATION  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF  ABLE  STUDENTS 

Part  A — State  Programs 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  701.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  under  this  part  to  assist 
them  to  establish  and  maintain  programs  of  testing  and 
guidance  and  counseling. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  702.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  701  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as 
he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  provided  in  section  908. 
From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school-age  population  of 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  school-age  populations  of  all 
of  the  States.  The  amount  allotted  to  anv  State  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than 
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1  $20,000  shall  be  increased  to  $20,000,  the  total  of  increases 

2  thereby  required  being  derived  by  proportionately  reducing 

3  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remaining  States  under 

4  the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may 

5  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  such  remaining 

6  States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $20,000. 

7  STATE  PLANS 

8  Sec.  703.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay- 

9  ments  under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner, 

10  through  its  State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which — 

11  (1)  sets  forth  (A)  a  program  under  which  funds 

12  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part  will  be  expended  by 

13  the  State  educational  agency,  or  granted  by  it  to  local 

14  educational  agencies  in  the  State  for  expenditure,  to 

15'  establish  or  maintain  programs  of  testing  and  guidance 

16  and  counseling  which  will  operate  in  the  secondary 

17  schools  of  such  State  and  be  directed  at  (i)  identifying 

18  students  with  outstanding  aptitude  and  ability  in  such 

19  schools,  (ii)  advising  students  of  courses  of  study  best 

20  suited  to  their  ability,  aptitudes,  and  skills,  and  (iii) 

21  encouraging  students,  with  outstanding  aptitude  and 

22  ability  to  complete  their  secondary  school  education, 

23  take  the  necessaiy  courses  for  admission  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  enter  such  institutions  after 
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completion  of  their  secondary  school  education;  and 
(B)  the  means  of  testing  which  will  he  utilized  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  programs; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  purposes  for,  and  the  conditions 
under,  which  funds  paid  to  a  State  under  this  part  will 
be  granted  to  local  educational  agencies  in  such  State; 

(3)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency 
will  be  the  sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency 
will  make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform 
his  duties  under  this  part ;  and 

(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  this  part. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan 
and  any  modification  thereof  which  complies  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a) . 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  704.  Payment  under  this  part  shall  be  made  to 
those  State  educational  agencies  which  administer  plans 
approved  under  section  703.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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therefor  to  the  Commissioner.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  such  payments  shall  equal  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  State  in  carrying  out  its  State  plan,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  3Tears,  such  payments  shall  equal  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  so  expended;  except  that  no  State 
educational  agency  shall  receive  payment  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  that  State’s  allotment  for 
that  fiscal  year  as  determined  under  section  702. 

Part  B — Institutes  in  Guidance  and  Counseling 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  721.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro* 
priated  $6,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  722.  The  Commissioner  shall  (1)  arrange  through 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  operation  by  them  of  summer  or  regular  session 
institutes  consisting  of  courses  in  the  counseling  and  guidance 
of  students  at  the  secondary  school  level  with  emphasis  upon 
the  counseling  and  guidance  of  gifted  students,  and  (2)  pay 
stipends  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  to  eligible  persons 
who  attend  such  institutes. 
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CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  723.  A  contract  with  an  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  provide  for  the 
payment  to  such  institution  of  the  reasonable  cost  incurred 
by  it  in  providing  the  summer  or  regular  session  institute 
contracted  for. 

STIPENDS 

Sec.  724.  Any  person  employed  in  a  public-school  sys¬ 
tem  who  is  employed  or  is  to  be  employed  in  a  guidance  and 
counseling  capacity  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis  and  who  en¬ 
rolls  in  and  attends  a  summer  or  regular  session  institute  con¬ 
tracted  for  under  this  part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week 
for  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  such  institute.  Each  such 
person  with  one  or  more  dependents  shall  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for  each  such  de¬ 
pendent  for  the  period  of  such  attendance.  However,  no 
person  shall  receive  a  stipend  under  this  title  at  a  rate  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  his  last  rate  of  salary  for  the  immediate^  preceding 
academic  year.  Stipends  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
only  for  periods  during  which  the  recipient  is  in  attendance 
in  good  standing  at  the  institute  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  its  regularly  prescribed 
standards  and  practices. 
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TITLE  VIII— RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 
TION  IN  MORE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF 
TELEVISION,  RADIO,  MOTION  PICTURES,  AND 
RELATED  MEDIA  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURl 
POSES 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED;  FUNCTIONS  OF 

COMMISSIONER 

Sec.  801.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner,  through  grants  or  contracts,  to — 

(1)  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the 
need  for  increased  or  improved  utilization  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  of  communica¬ 
tion  by  State  or  local  educational  agencies  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  in  providing  education; 

(2)  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  use  of  such  media  for  such  purposes; 

(3)  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  development  and  use  of  new  media  of 
communication  (and  other  audio-visual  aids)  for  such 
purposes ; 

(4)  evaluate  and  publish  reports  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  such  media  for  such  purposes;  and 

(5)  prepare  and  publish  abstracts  and  catalogs  of 
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audio-visual  materials  available  for  such  purposes  to  the 
extent  such  abstracts  or  catalogs  are  not  otherwise 
readily  available;  and 

to  enable  him  to  provide,  upon  request,  advice,  counsel,  and 
technical  assistance  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  undertaking  to  utilize 
such  media  of  communication  in  providing  education. 
TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  901.  (a)  In  administering  this  Act,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and,  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (41  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  5),  of  any  other  public  or  non¬ 
profit  agency  or  institution,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  include  in  his  annual  report 
a  full  report  of  the  activities  under  this  Act,  including 
recommendations  for  needed  revisions  in  its  provisions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  and  independent  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  other  educational 
programs,  with  a  view  to  the  full  coordination  of  all 
specialized  scholarship,  fellowship,  and  other  educational 
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1  programs  administered  by  or  under  all  departments  and 

2  establishments  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  programs 
;3  established  by  this  Act. 

4  IMPROVEMENT  OF  STATISTICAL  SERVICES  OF  STATE 
j5  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

6  Sec.  902.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  States 

7  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of 

8  educational  statistics  provided  by  State  and  local  reports  and 

9  records  and  the  methods  and  techniques  for  collecting  and 

10  processing  educational  data  and  disseminating  information 

11  about  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  States, 

12  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 

13  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  each  of  the  three  succeeding 

14  fiscal  years,  for  grants  to  States  under  this  section,  such  sums 

15  as  the  Congress  may  determine. 

Id  (b)  Grants  under  this  section  by  the  Commissioner  shall 

17  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  State  educational  agency 

18  programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  including 

19  (1)  improving  the  collection,  analysis,  and  reporting  of 

20  statistical  data  supplied  by  local  educational  units,  (2)  the 

21  development  of  accounting  and  reporting  manuals  to  serve 

22  as  guides  for  local  educational  units,  (3)  the  conduct  of  con- 

23  ferences  and  training  for  personnel  of  local  educational  units 

24  and  of  periodic  reviews  and  evaluation  of  the  program  for 

25  records  and  reports,  (4)  improving  methods  for  obtaining, 
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1  from  other  State  agencies  within  the  State,  educational  data 

2  not  collected  by  the  State  educational  agency,  or  (5)  ex- 

3  pediting  the  processing  and  reporting  of  statistical  data 

4  through  installation  and  operation  of  mechanical  equipment. 

5  The  total  of  the  payments  to  any  State  under  this  section 

6  for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

7  (c)  Payments  with  respect  to  any  program  of  a  State 

8  educational  agency  under  this  section  may  be  made  ( 1 )  only 

9  to  the  extent  it  is  a  new  program  or  an  addition  to  or  expan- 

10  sion  of  an  existing  program,  and  (2)  only  if  the  State  plan 

11  approved  under  subsection  (d)  includes  such  program. 

12  (d)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan  for 

13  purposes  of  this  section  if  such  plan — 

14  ( 1 )  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  shall 

15  be  the  sole  agency  for  carrying  out  programs  under 

16  the  plan  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 

17  other  agencies  of  the  State; 

18  (2)  sets  forth  the  program  proposed  to  be  carried 

19  out  under  the  plan  and  the  general  policies  to  be  followed 

20  in  doing  so; 

21  (3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 

22  counting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 

23  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
21  paid  to  the  State  under  this  section;  and 

(4)  provides  for  the  making  of  such  reports  to  the 
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Commissioner  in  such  form  and  containing  such  informal 
tion  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis* 
sioner  to  perform  his  duties  under  this  section. 

DISAPPROVAL  OF,  AND  FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  WITH, 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  903.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  dis¬ 
approve  any  State  plan  submitted  under  this  Act,  or  any 
modification  thereof,  without  first  affording  the  agency  ad¬ 
ministering  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  agency  administer¬ 
ing  a  State  plan  approved  under  one  of  the  titles  of  this 
Act,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no 
longer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  govern¬ 
ing  its  original  approval,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  suspend  approval  of  the  State 
plan,  and  shall  notify  the  agency  administering  the  plan 
of  the  suspension.  When  approval  of  a  State  plan  has  been 
suspended  by  the  Commissioner  such  approval  shall  remain 
suspended  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply. 
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1  (c)  (1)  While  approval  of  a  State  plan  submitted 

2  under  title  II  is  suspended  by  the  Commissioner  he  shall 

3  not  award  new  scholarships  to  individuals  certified  to  him 

4  by  the  State  Commission  (or  the  Commissioner,  in  his  dis^ 

5  cretion,  may  provide  that  the  State  Commission  will  not  be 

6  eligible  to  participate  in  the  part  of  a  program  under  the 

7  title,  or  in  the  part  of  the  State  plan,  which  is  affected  by 

8  the  failure  to  comply) . 

9  (2)  While  approval  of  a  State  plan  submitted  under 

10  title  IV,  part  A  of  title  VII,  or  section  902  is  suspended  by 

11  the  Commissioner  he  shall  make  no  further  payments  under 

12  that  title,  part,  or  section  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  programs 

13  in  the  State. 

11  JUDICIAL  KEVIEW 

15  Sec.  904.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 

16  Commissioner’s  final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval 
II  of  a  State  plan  submitted  under  this  Act,  or  with  re- 

18  spect  to  his  final  action  under  section  903  (b),  such  State 

19  may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  in 

20  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 

21  the  capital  of  the  State  is  located,  a  petition  to  review  such 

22  action.  The  petition  for  review  shall  ( 1 )  contain  a  concise 

23  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  appeal  is  based  and 

21  (2)  designate  that  part  of  the  Commissioner’s  decision 

25  sought  to  be  reviewed. 
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1  (b)  Notification  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  review 

2  shall  be  given  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  by  mailing  a  copy  of 

3  the  petition  to  the  Commissioner. 

4  (c)  No  costs  or  docket  fees  shall  be  charged  or  imposed 

5  with  respect  to  any  judicial  review  proceedings,  or  appeal 

6  therefrom,  taken  under  this  Act. 

7  (d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition  for  review  the  Commis- 

8  sioner  shall,  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  certify  and  file 

9  in  the  court  the  record  on  review,  consisting  of  the  complete 

10  transcript  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Commissioner.  No 

11  party  to  such  review  shall  be  required,  by  rule  of  court  or 

12  otherwise,  to  print  the  contents  of  such  record  filed  in  the 

13  court. 

14  (e)  The  court  after  review  may  dismiss  the  petition  or 

15  deny  the  relief  prayed  for,  or  may  suspend,  modify,  or  set 

16  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  action  of  the  Commissioner, 

17  or  may  compel  action  unlawfully  withheld.  The  judgment 

18  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  section 

19  1291  and  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

20  METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 

21  Sec.  905.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any  individual 

22  or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency,  institution  of  higher 

23  education,  or  any  other  organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant 

24  or  contract,  may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in 

25  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and,  in  the  case  of 
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grants,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  overpay^ 
ments  or  underpayments. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  906.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 
Sec.  907.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  accept 
gifts,  grants,  bequests,  or  devises  for  carrying  out  the  pro^ 
visions  of  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  TERRITORIES  AND  POSSESSIONS 
Sec.  908.  The  National  Defense  Scholarships  reserved 
by  the  Commissioner  under  section  2,05  (a) ,  and  the  amounts 
reserved  by  the  Commissioner  under  sections  402  and 

t 

702  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands,  according  to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type 
of  assistance  furnished  under  the  part  or  title  in  which  the 
section  appears. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  909.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint  an  advisory  committee,  or 
advisory  committees,  to  advise  and  consult  with  him  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  titles  V,  VI,  and  VIII 
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1  of  this  Act.  Members  of  an  advisory  committee  ap^ 

2  pointed  under  this  section,  while  attending  conferences  or 

3  meetings  of  the  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 

4  pensation  at  a  rate  to  he  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  blit  not 

5  exceeding  $50  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 

6  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 

7  expenses,  including  per  diejn  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 

8  thorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 

9  employed  intermittently. 

15  (b)  Any  member  of  an  advisory  committee  appointed 

11  under  this  section  is  hereby  exempted,  with  respect  to  such 

12  appointment,  from  the  operation  of  sections  281,  283,  284, 
12  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  section 

14  190  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (5  U.  S.  0., 

15  sec.  99),  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  subsection  (c) 

16  of  this  section. 

17  (c)  Tlie  exemption  granted  by  subsection  (b)  shall  not 

18  extend — 

19  ( 1 )  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  in  connec- 

20  tion  with  the  appointee’s  Government  service  from  any 

21  source  other  than  the  private  employer  of  the  appointee 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  or 


22 
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1  (2)  during  the  period  of  such  appointment,  and 

2  the  further  period  of  two  years  after  the  termination 

3  thereof,  to  the  prosecution  or  participation  in  the  prose- 

4  cution,  by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim  against 

5  the  Government  involving  any  matter  concerning  which 

6  the  appointee  had  any  responsibility  arising  out  of  his 

7  appointment  during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  mutual  secu/ity  appropriation  bill.  Senate  committee 
reported  bill  for  research  on  incre/ed  indus/ial  uses  of  farm  products.  Sen. 
Proxmire  criticized  administratior/farm  policiei 


) 


ftOUSE 


1.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Pas/d,  253  to  126,  without  amendment/.  R.  13192,  the  mutual 

security  appropria/on  bill  for  1959.  (pp.  11746-81)  /ejected,  66  to  133,  an 
amendment  by  Rep./Canfield  which  would  have  provided  thaX  none  of  the  funds 
shall  be  used  t / establish  textile  processing  plants  in  airy  foreign  country, 
(pp.  11772-78 

2.  FABM  PROGRAl/  The  Agriculture  Committee  ordered  reported  the  following  bills: 

(p.  D629) 

S.  3/6,  to  authorize  the  transportation  in  the  U.  S.  of  live  /ot-and- 
outh  disease  virus  for  research  purposes. 
s/3478 ,  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  anti-/g-cholera 
serum  and  hog-cholera  virus, 

H.  R,  12704,  to  authorize  the  use  of  receipts  from  the  National  Fores/  for 
general  local  government  purposes  as  well  as  for  public  schools  anu/ub- 
lic  roads. 

H.  R.  6542,  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  certain  forest  lands  to  the  to^ 
of  Dayton,  Wyo. 


•  2  • 


3«  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  7963,  to  make  the  Small 

Business  Administration  a  permanent  agency  and  increase  the  SBA  loan  authority 
Senate  conferees  were  appointed  July  1.  p.  11781 

The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  S.  36/1,  to 
ake  equity  capital  and  long-term  credit  more  readily  available  for 
bi  hjLness  concerns,  p.  11795 


ill 


4.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  2964,  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  between  Mass,  and  Conn>  relating  to  flood /control,  A 
similar  W.11,  H.  R.  9924,  which  had  been  reported  earlier  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  (H.  Rept.  2105)  was  tabled.  S.  2964  will  now  be  s£nt  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  pp.  11784-86,  11796 


5.  EDUCATION.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R,  13247,  a 
clean  bill  in  lieu  of  H.  R.  12630,  to  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  education  programs 
to  meet  critical  national  needs,  p.  D630 

A  subcommittee  of^the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R. 


11. 


13241,  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  for 
programs,  p.  D630 


fea  vocational  education 


6.  FOREIGN  AID;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Rep.  Hill/drged  early  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  .and  inserted  a  release  of  this 
Department  announcing  agreemen^swithva^ous  counties  for  the  disposal  of 
surplus  commodities,  p.  11792 


7,  WHEAT;  INSECTS.  Rep.  Hill  cited  thb  Serious  situation  caused  by  the  grass¬ 
hopper  infestation  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  and  inserted  a  release  by  this 
Department  on  efforts  by  the  Dep^tftert^  and  local  governments  to  control  the 
infestation,  pp.  11792-93 


8. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCbrmack  announced  that  S.  3420,  to  extend  Public 
Law  480,  will  be  considered/under  suspensiorivof  the  rules  Mon.,  July  7,  and 
that  the  Consent  Calendar /will  be  called.  He ^announced  that  the  following 
bill  will  be  considered  later  in  the  week:  S.^3683,  the  area  redevelopment 
bill;  H.  R.  4504,  marketing  facilities  for  perishable  commodities;  S.  3651,  ( 
equity  capital  and  loAg  term  credit  for  small  businesses;  and  H.  R.  13015,  the 

.an  s 


military  construction  authorization  bill.  p.  11779" 


SENATE 


9.  FARM  PROGRAM,  /^en.  Proxmire  criticized  the  administration's  farm  policies 
and  urged  support  for  a  program  of  production  limitations  tb.  grow  only  what 
can  be  sole  at  a  fair  price.  He  inserted  an  article,  "UnitecKStates  Expects 
Peak  In  Farm  Subsidies--Cost  of  Program  Now  Put  at  6  Billion,  Up  1.4  Billion 
From  Budget  Figures."  pp.  11695-4 

Sen.  Sparkman  inserted  an  article  on  the  reduced  cotton  produch^-on  and  its 
effect  on  the  South,  pp.  11695-6 
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10.  RESEARCH.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  an  original  bill, 

/  •  to  provide  for  the  increased  use  of  agricultural  products  for  rqdus* 

trial  purposes  (S.  Rept.  1795).  p.  11682 


APPROPRIATION.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 
12858,  the  civil  functions  appropriation  bill  for  the  Army,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  TVA  for  1959  (S.  Rept.  1796).  p.  11682 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  reported  trade  agreeme'^ts  extension  bill.  Sen. 

k>hnson  announced  delay  in  debate  on  farm  bill.  Hous\  committee  reported  bill  to 
^iend  Federal  Seed  Act.  Bo bn  Houses  received  President's  message  for  study  of  Fed, 
pay  systems.  House  subcomtpittee  tentatively  agreed  to ‘amendments  to  Paclcers- 
Stoclcyards  bill. 

HOUSE 

1.  SEED  MARKETING.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without\amendment  S.  1939, 

to  make  variouy amendments  to  the  Federal  Seed  Act  regarding\labeling  require¬ 
ments  (H.  Rep yi  2160).  p.  12649 

2.  MEATPACKERSy  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Livestock  and  Fe^d  Grains  Sub- 

committee/of  the  Agriculture  Committee  "met  in  executive  session  a\d  tenta¬ 
tively  agreed  on  certain  amendments  to  H.  R.  9020,  the  packers  and  stockyards 
bill."/  p.  D681 

3.  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  3,  to  establish  rules  of  fcnter* 
pj?4tation  governing  questions  of  the  effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  l\ws. 

12607-627 

4.  EDUCATION.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 

13247,  to  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  programs  to  meet  critical  needs 
(H.  Rept.  2157).  p.  12649 


2  - 


\ DESERT-LAND  ENTRIES*  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  ordered  reported  with  amendment  S«  359,  to  permit  desert-land  entries 
disconnected  tracts  of  lands  which,  in  the  case  of  any  1  entryman,  fotto/a 
compact  unit  and  do  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  320  acres,  p.  D682 


.  FUBLK 
ordered 
change 


JDS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Ct 
reported  S,  3569,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tderal  lands  for  certain  lands  owned  by  Utah.  p.  D682 


ifttee 
to  ex- 


.  WATER  POLLUTION.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  ordered  reported 
with  amendment  H,  R.  11714,  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act  so  as  to 
increase  the  limitation  on  certain  grants  for  construction  from  $250,000  to 
$500,000.  p.  D6$2 


PERSONNEL.  A  subcocSaulttee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  ^Service  Committee 
ordered  reported  H.  1168,  to  clarify  the  application  of  Sec.  507  of  the 
Classification  Act  of\949  with  respect  to  the  presentation  of  the  rates  of 
bade  compensation  of  certain  employees  in  cases  i^wolving  downgrading  actions 
p.  D682 

Both  Houses  received  frdm  the  President  a  message  recommending  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Commission  on  the\Civilian  Employe^  Compensation  Policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  study  ai^.  compensation/systems  in  the  three  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  t\  report  thereon  before  Jan.  1,  1960.  pp, 

12562,  12600-01 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Conferees  were  appoi 
appropriations  bill  for  1959.  Senatj 

pp.  12601-02 


id  on  H.  R.  12858,  the  public  works 
:onferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 


.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  The  Judiciary  Comndttee  tabPed  H.  R.  9374,  to  require  bonds  for 
certain  public  works  construction  contracts\  p,  D632 


.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R.  13382,  the 
proposed  Small  Business  Tik  Revision  Act  of  1959\  p.  D683 


•r 


.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Van  Zandt  urged  that  a  rulfe  be  requested  and  granted 
immediately  on  S.  36§3,  the  area  redevelopment  bill,  >eo  that  the  legislation 
may  be  considered  during  this  session  of  Congress,  p.\12702 


.  FORESTRY.  Received  from  the  Comptroller  General  a  report 
activities  of  Region  6  of  the  Forest  Service,  p.  12649 


the  review  of 


SENATE 


R.  12591, 
*38). 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  (S.  Rept. 
pp.  1,2533-5 

J'dn.  Douglas  read  a  list  of  the  48  industries  which  have  applied  f&r  escape 
c^duse  investigation  in  the  last  10  years,  concluded  that  "the  list  indicates 
lat  the  reciprocal -trade  program  has  not  done  much  damage  to  American  indus¬ 
try,"  and  inserted  a  statement  by  the  American  Ass‘n  of  Hardwood  Plywood  u^prs. 
pp.  12538-9 

On  July  10,  Sen.  Kennedy  submitted  (for  himself  and  Sens.  Humphrey,  Dougla) 
Javits,  and  Neuberger)  an  amendment  to  H,  R.  12591,  to  extend  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act.  The  amendment  would  add  a  Title  II,  to  establish  a  Trade  Adjustment 
Board  which  would  aid  communities,  industries,  enterpriees  and  individuals  in 
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July  15,  1958. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


)kr.  Barden,  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  13247] 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  (H.  K.  13247)  to  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  encourage 
and  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  programs 
to  meet  critical  national  needs;  and  for  other  purposes,  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Purpose  of  Legislation 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  H.  R.  13247,  is  to  assist  in  the  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  our  educational  system  at  all  levels  and  to 
encourage  able  students  to  continue  their  education  beyond  high 
«hool.  It  is  designed  to  accomplish  these  objectives  by  (1)  establish¬ 
ing  a  limited  program  of  Federal  scholarships,  (2)  establishing  loan  pro¬ 
grams  for  students  at  institutions  of  higher  education,  (3)  providing 
grants  to  States  for  strengthening  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  language  instruction  in  public  schools,  (4)  establishing  language 
institutes  and  area  centers  to  expand  and  improve  the  teaching  of 
languages,  (5)  assisting  in  the  expansion  of  graduate  education, 
(6)  assisting  in  the  improvement  of  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
programs,  (7)  providing  for  research  and  experimentation  in  the  use  of 
television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  for  educational 
purposes,  and  (8)  improvement  of  statistical  services  of  State  educa¬ 
tional  agencies. 

The  bill  contains  all  of  the  corresponding  proposals  recommended  in 
1958  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  plus  two 
others,  the  loan  program  and  the  provision  for  research  and  experimen- 
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tation  in  more  effective  utilization  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures, 
and  related  media  for  educational  purposes. 

America  is  confronted  with  a  serious  and  continuing  challenge  in 
many  fields.  The  challenge— in  science,  industry,  government,  mili¬ 
tary  strength,  international  relations — stems  from  the  forces  of 
totalitarianism.  This  challenge,  as  well  as  our  own  goal  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  life  for  each  individual,  requires  the  fullest  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  talents  of  our  young  people. .  American  education, 
therefore,  bears  a  grave  responsibility  in  our  times. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  America’s  progress  in  many  fields 
of  endeavor  in  the  years  ahead — in  fact,  the  very  survival  of  our  free 
country — may  depend  in  large  part  upon  the  education  we  provide 
for  our  young  people  now. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  education,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  should  remain  with  the  States  and  local  communities  and  higher 
educational  institutions.  The  Nation  looks  primarily  to  citizens  and 
parents  acting  in  their  own  communities,  to  school  boards  and  cit/"' 
councils  and  State  legislatures,  to  teachers  and  school  administrator^, 
and  to  the  trustees  and  faculties  of  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
develop  the  support  and  the  educational  effectiveness  needed  to  bring 
our  educational  system  more  abreast  of  today’s  needs. 

In  an  effort  which  is  so  critical  to  the  national  interest  and  to 
national  security,  however,  the  Federal  Government  can  and  should 
play  a  constructive  role.  This  role  should  be  one  of  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  the  States  and  communities  and  higher  educational 
institutions  as  they  strive  to  meet  certain  critical  national  needs. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  such  action.  For  example,  as  early 
as  1862,  the  Federal  Government  acted  to  meet  a  national  need  in 
education  by  providing  aid  to  land-grant  colleges.  During  World 
War  I,  Congress  recognized  a  great  national  need  for  more  agricultural 
and  mechanical  training  by  enacting  the  vocational  education  pro¬ 
gram.  With  Federal  support  and  encouragement,  the  States  and  com¬ 
munities  greatly  strengthened  their  own  educational  activities  in 
these  fields.  This  program  over  the  years  has  contributed  greatly 
to  individual  opportunity  and  to  national  strength. 

In  much  the  same  way,  H.  R.  13247  is  designed  to  help  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  meet  the  grave  challenge  of  our  time.  Although  tb"| 
bill  embraces  a  variety  of  approaches,  its  central  purpose  is  to  elj 
courage  improvement  in  the  quality  of  education  particularly  with 
respect  to  those  aspects  which  are  most  important  now  to  national 
defense. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  American  education  today  is  a  new 
esteem  for  scholarship,  a  new  respect  for  the  crucial  importance  of 
education.  These  intangible  objectives  cannot  be  assured,  of  course, 
by  any  governmental  decree  or  action — they  result  only  from  a  sense 
of  values  developed  within  the  people.  The  committee  believes, 
however,  that  the  proposed  legislation,  through  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  give  recognition  and  support  to  basic  scholastic 
achievement,  would  help  develop  in  this  country  new  incentives  and 
encouragement,  and  new  prestige,  for  academic  accomplishment. 
The  committee  believes  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  help  to 
develop  a  better  atmosphere  for  emphasis  on  good  academic  education. 

A  number  of  provisions  in  the  bill  are  aimed  specifically  at  reducing 
the  waste  of  needed  talent  which  results  when  students  with  great 
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potential  ability  drop  out  of  school  or  college  too  soon.  Several  other 
provisions  are  designed  to  encourage  an  improvement  and  expansion 
m  the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages. 
Another  provision  recognizes  the  need  for  more  college  teachers  to 
prepare  future  scientists,  teachers,  and  leaders  in  many  fields. 

Although  our  national  security  is  handicapped  by  shortages  of 
highly  trained  persons  in  all  fields  of  endeavor,  many  thousands  of 
young  people  with  high  ability  drop  out  of  high  school  before  grad¬ 
uation  or  fail  to  attend  college  subsequent  to  graduation.  This  is  a 
loss  not  only  to  these  young  people,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  bill  provides  grants  to  support  improved  State  and  local  pro¬ 
grams  of  counseling,  guidance,  and  testing  to  help  identify  able 
students  and  encourage  them  to  remain  in  school  and  achieve  their 
optimum  of  performance  based  on  their  intelligence  and  aptitude. 
The  bill  also  provides  a  limited  scholarship  program  as  a  major  in¬ 
centive  to  able  students,  and  to  help  assure  that  those  identified  as 
^having  great  ability  will  not  be  denied  educational  advancement 
^because  of  lack  of  funds.  Further,  a  program  of  loans  to  college  and 
university  students  is  provided  to  help  students  who  need  financial 
assistance  to  continue  and  complete  their  education. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to  maintain  a  balanced  program  of 
instruction  in  all  fields.  The  committee  does  not  desire  that  one  field 
of  training  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  many  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  today  are 
not  providing  instruction  in  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
languages  of  sufficient  quality  or  quantity  to  meet  today’s  increasing 
needs  in  these  fields.  Serious  shortages  of  equipment  in  all  three 
fields  exist.  H.  It.  13247  provides  financial  assistance  to  States  for  use 
by  local  school  systems  in  improving  equipment  and  materials  in  the 
fields  of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages,  both  in 
quality  and  in  quantity.  Grants  also  are  provided  to  assist  State 
departments  of  education  in  expanding  their  professional  services  to 
local  schools  in  these  subjects.  In  addition  to  grants  to  the  States, 
the  legislation  authorizes  the  establishment  of  institutes  for  teachers 
to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  of  modern  foreign  languages  in 
the  elementary  schools,  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  colleges  and 
universities.  Language  institutes  and  area  study  centers  would  also 
)be  established  to  provide  training  in  the  so-called  “rare”  languages, 
many  of  which  are  not  now  taught  in  the  United  States,  but  which  are 
spoken  by  many  millions  of  people  and  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
our  economic,  cultural,  and  political  relations  with  other  peoples. 
Grants  for  basic  research  in  improved  instruction  and  newer  methods 
and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  are  also 
provided. 

Serious  shortages  of  faculty  members  already  exist  in  colleges  and 
universities;  yet,  enrollments  are  expected  to  double  by  1970.  H.  R. 
13247  proposes  to  assist  in  resolving  this  problem  by  awarding  fellow¬ 
ships  to  students  who  intend  to  complete  advanced  graduate  education 
and  enter  college  teaching  as  a  profession.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  expansion  of  facilities  to  train  these  additional  graduate  students 
the  bill  authorizes  cost-of-education  payments  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  behalf  of  students  attending  graduate  schools  on  fellow¬ 
ships  financed  under  title  VI  of  this  bill. 
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The  progress  of  education  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon 
accurate  information  concerning  the  development  of  our  educational 
system.  Nationwide  data  on  our  schools  is  reported  to  the  Office 
of  Education  by  State  educational  agencies.  These  agencies  frequently 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  provide  nationally  needed  statisti¬ 
cal  information  on  a  current  basis.  This  legislation  provides  direct 
assistance  to  State  departments  of  education  to  enable  them  to  meet 
more  fully  and  quickly  the  requirements  which  are  placed  upon  them 
for  furnishing  adequate  educational  statistics. 

The  members  of  the  committee  believe  that  the  bill  offers  an  effec¬ 
tive  approach  to  those  critical  areas  of  shortage  and  neglect  which 
now  carry  highest  priority  in  the  national  interest — in  the  teaching 
of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believes,  too,  that  the  related  sequence  of  programs  in  testing, 
counseling,  scholarships,  loans,  and  fellowships — to  identify,  encour¬ 
age,  and  assist  the  ablest  students  who  need  help — will  be  of  great 
value  in  the  continuing  effort  to  conserve  and  develop  the  critically 
needed  human  resources  of  our  country. 

In  the  development  of  this  legislation,  the  committee  members 
have  sought  to  preserve  the  fundamental  principle  that  education 
in  our  country  is  a  State  and  local  responsibility.  States  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  retain  basic  responsibility  for  planning  and 
administering  the  programs  authorized  in  the  bill. 

Estimated  Cost  of  the  Program 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  bill  is  approximately  $840  million  for 
the  basic  4-year  period,  and  an  additional  $230  million  during  the  next 
3  years  as  the  program  is  phased  out  on  an  annually  reduced  level. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  estimated  cost  for  each  title  for  each 
fiscal  year: 


Estimated  cost,  H.  R.  13247 
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Title  I — General  Provisions 

This  title  contains  a  statement  of  findings  and  declaration  of  policy, 
a  section  prohibiting  Federal  control  of  education,  and  definitions  of 
terms  used  throughout  the  bill. 

Title  II — National  Defense  Scholarships 
Description  oj  the  program 

This  title  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $17.5  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  3  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  to  provide  new  scholarships  to  qualified  high  school  graduates 
who  have  been  selected  by  State  scholarship  commissions.  There 
is  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums 
as  would  be  necessary  for  making  payments  to  individuals  previously 
awarded  national  defense  scholarships.  Scholarship  recipients  wil{ 
be  paid  at  least  $500  during  each  academic  year,  but  not  to  exceed 
4  academic  years  or,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  such 
longer  periods  as  are  normally  required  to  complete  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  curriculum  pursued.  A  scholarship  recipient  who  is  determined 
by  the  State  commission  to  need  additional  financial  assistance  could 
be  paid  an  additional  amount  as  determined  by  the  State  commission, 
but  not  to  exceed  an  additional  $500  for  each  academic  year. 

Based  upon  an  estimated  average  scholarship  stipend  of  $750, 
approximately  23,000  scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  each  of  the  first 
4  years.  The  approximate  number  of  students  attending  colleges  or 
universities  under  this  scholarship  program  for  each  year  will  be  as 
follows:  1958-59,  23,000;  1959-60,  46,000;  1960-61,  69,000;  1961-62, 
92,000;  1962-63,  69,000;  1963-64,  46,000;  1964-65,  23,000. 

National  defense  scholarship  recipients  will  be  selected  by  the 
State  commissions  on  the  basis  of  objective  tests  and  other  measures 
of  aptitude  and  ability  to  pursue  a  course  of  higher  education,  with 
special  consideration  given  to  applicants  with  “superior  capacity  or 
preparation  in  science,  mathematics  or  a  modern  foreign  language.” 
Students  will  be  completely  free  to  select  their  own  course  of  study 
and  to  choose  their  own  college  or  university.  I 

The  appropriations  will  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  relative  college-age  population  (18-21  inclusive)  as  determined  by 
the  most  recent  estimate  from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Each 
year  the  Commissioner  will  also  allot  to  each  State  the  amount  needed 
for  continuing  to  make  payments  for  scholarships  awarded  in  previous 
years  and  for  new  scholarships  to  be  awarded  during  that  year.  In 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  reserve  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  2  percent  of  the  authorized  appropriation  for  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  scholarships  to  the  Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  according  to  their  respective  needs. 

A  State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  program  must  establish  a 
State  commission  on  scholarships  or  designate  an  existing  State  agency 
to  serve  as  the  commission.  The  scholarship  commission  is  required 
to  submit  to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan  for  the  administration  of 
the  scholarship  program.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  this  plan 
if  it  complies  with  requirements  specified  in  the  act.  The  adminis- 
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trative  expenses  of  the  State  commissions,  including  the  cost  of  the 
preparation  of  the  State  plan,  will  be  paid  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  basic  objective  of  this  title  is  to  create  additional  incentives  for 
students  in  high  school  to  work  harder  on  academic  subjects  and  to 
prepare  for  college  training.  Recognition  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  importance  of  scholastic  attainment  in  the  form  of  scholarships 
to  be  earned  on  a  competitive  basis  in  itself  should  stimulate  a  stronger 
incentive  on  the  part  of  more  of  our  able  students  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  the  high-school  level. 

Title  III — Loans  to  Students  in  Institutions  of  Higher 

Education 

Description  of  the  program 

This  title  provides  for  Federal  contributions  to  the  capital  of  student 
loan  funds  to  be  administered  by  institutions  of  higher  education. 
These  funds  will  be  used  for  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students  to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
migher  education.  The  Federal  contribution  will  be  a  maximum  of 
80  percent  of  the  capital  funds  and  the  institutional  contribution 
a  minimum  of  20  percent,  but  the  maximum  Federal  contribution 
to  a  single  institution  for  any  fiscal  year  is  $250,000.  The  program 
also  provides  for  an  institution  to  obtain  Federal  loans  to  finance  its 
own  capital  share  of  the  student  loan  fund. 

Each  loan  program  established  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
upon  their  own  application  will  be  administered  by  the  college  or 
university  in  practically  the  same  way  that  existing  loan  programs 
are  administered  at  the  present  time.  This  procedure  utilizes  pres¬ 
ent  machinery  and  also  places  the  administration  of  the  funds  closer 
to  the  students  who  may  need  and  apply  for  loans. 

Loans  to  college  students  cannot  exceed  $1,000  for  a  single  academic 
year  nor  a  total  of  $5,000  to  any  one  student.  Loans  will  be  made 
available  to  students  who  need  them  in  order  to  continue  their  course 
of  study  subject  to  agreements  entered  into  by  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  and  the  Commissioner.  The  student  will  pay  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  his  loan  at  2  percent  a  year  while  in  college  and  for 
the  next  year  after  he  leaves  school,  and  4  percent  a  year  for  the 
\ext  10  years,  during  which  time  the  loan  must  be  paid  off  by  the 
-student.  The  student  might,  however,  repay  all  or  any  part  of  his 
loan  in  less  time  than  10  years.  Liability  for  repayment  will  be 
canceled  upon  death  or  permanent  and  total  disability  of  the  borrower. 

Background 

Based  upon  the  returns  of  1 ,746  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Office 
of  Education  study  of  institutional  student  financial  aid,  179  institu¬ 
tions  (10.3  percent)  reported  no  student  aid  in  any  form,  i.  e.,  no  pro¬ 
grams  of  undergraduate  scholarships,  graduate  fellowships,  student 
loans  or  employment.  Among  the  colleges  which  submitted  data 
concerning  their  programs,  704  (47.7  percent)  lacked  loan  resources. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  group  of  883  colleges  and  universities  which 
reported  no  available  loan  funds,  enrolled  approximately  30  percent 
of  the  Nation’s  total  full-time  college  enrollment. 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities  have  experi¬ 
enced  a  substantial  increase  in  requests  for  loans  as  is  indicated  by 
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the  following  statement  of  December  10,  1957,  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  News  Service: 

Demand  for  student  loans  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
is  mounting  at  a  recordbreaking  rate.  Loans  approved  since 
July  1  have  jumped  45  percent  over  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago.  This  comes  on  top  of  a  40-percent  increase  in 
loans  made  during  the  year  1956-57  over  the  previous 
year  1955-56. 

This  report  also  included  a  canvass  of  the  financial  aid  officers  of 
Dartmouth,  Indiana,  Iowa  State  College,  Purdue,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  the  Universities  of  Colorado  and  Washington,  and  Wayne  State 
University  which  revealed  a  similar  situation  with  respect  to  applica¬ 
tions  for  loans. 

With  respect  to  the  demand  for  loans,  George  B.  Risty,  director  of 
student  financial  aid,  University  of  Minnesota,  at  the  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labo^ 
at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  October  28,  1957,  stated  in  part  as  follows: 

In  these  years  we  have  always  had  much  greater  demand 
for  loan  funds  than  we  have  for  scholarships.  Maybe  it  is 
because  we  lack  some  of  the  scholarship  money  and  there¬ 
fore  we  aren’t  able  to  help  as  many  *  *  *.  We  have  granted 
more  loans  than  we  have  scholarships  in  all  the  years  I  have 
been  there  *  *  *.  We  are  running  through  approximately 
100  and  some  loans  a  week  and  it  will  run  some  over 
$300,000  in  this  academic  year. 

Objectives 

Effective  use  of  larger  loan  fund  resources  will  be  a  valuable  supple¬ 
ment  to  other  forms  of  student  financial  assistance  and  could  mate¬ 
rially  reduce  the  serious  problem  of  student  dropouts. 

The  proposed  Federal  loan  program  will  materially  assist  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  to  retain  their  more  competent  students 
who  need  financial  assistance  in  order  to  continue  their  studies. 

Based  upon  an  average  loan  of  $600  per  student,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  program  approximately  83,000  students  would  receive  assistance 
under  this  program,  and  during  each  of  the  next  3  years  approximately* 
125,000  students  would  receive  assistance  under  the  program.  Thert^, 
after  the  program  would  be  phased  out  until  its  termination  on  June 
30,  1966. 

These  figures  represent  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  who  should  be  retained  in  colleges  and  universities  with 
assistance  provided  under  this  title. 

Title  IV — Grants  to  States  for  Strengthening  Science,  Math¬ 
ematics,  and  Modern  Foreign  Language  Instruction  in  Public 

Schools 

Description  of  program 

This  title  authorizes  grants  to  the  States  to  assist  over  a  period  of 
4  fiscal  years  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  2-part  program  for 
strengthening  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  language 
instruction  in  public  schools,  both  administered  in  accordance  with 
a  single  State  plan  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  program. 
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First,  there  is  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $60  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding 
fiscal  years  for  payments  to  State  educational  agencies  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  special  equipment  suitable  for  use  in  providing  education  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  State,  and  for  minor  remodel¬ 
ing  of  laboratory  or  other  space  used  for  such  equipment. 

Secondly,  there  is  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $5  million  for 
each  of  the  4  years  for  payments  to  State  educational  agencies  for  the 
expansion  or  improvement  of  State  supervision  and  related  services 
in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  language 
instruction,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  State  plan. 

The  amounts  appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
the  remodeling  of  space  will  be  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  reflecting  relative  school-age  populations  of  the  States  and 
the  relative  income  per  school-age  child.  The  sums  appropriated  to 
^strengthen  State  supervision  and  leadership  in  these  subjects  and  for 
"  the  administration  of  the  State  plan  will  be  allotted  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  school-age  population,  but  in  no  case  will  be  less  than 
$20,000  for  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year.  In  each  instance  not  in 
excess  of  2  percent  of  the  appropriated  amounts  for  each  year  will  be 
reserved  by  the  Commissioner  to  make  payments  to  the  Territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  according  to  their  needs,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  program.  The  States’  allotment  for  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  and  remodeling  of  space  will  be  used  to  pay  one-half  of 
the  expenditure  for  projects  approved,  and  the  States’  allotment  for 
supervisory  and  administrative  services  will  likewise  be  used  to  pay 
one-half  of  the  amount  expended  by  the  States,  except  during  the 
first  year  of  the  program  the  Commissioner  will  pay  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  State  expenditures  for  supervisory  and  administrative  services. 

Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  payments  under  this  title  is  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  its  State  plan 
setting  forth  principally  (1)  a  program  under  which  funds  paid  to  the 
State  from  its  allotment  will  be  expended  solely  for  local  elementary 
and  secondary  school  projects  for  acquisition  of  laboratory  and  other 
special  equipment,  including  audiovisual  materials  and  equipment  and 
k  printed  materials  (other  than  textbooks),  suitable  for  use  in  providing 
'  education  in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern  foreign  languages,  and 
for  minor  remodeling  of  laboratory  and  other  space  used  for  such 
materials  or  equipment;  (2)  principles  for  determining  the  priority  of 
such  projects  in  the  State  for  assistance  under  this  title  and  provides 
for  undertaking  such  projects,  insofar  as  financial  resources  available 
therefor  make  possible,  in  the  order  determined  by  the  application  of 
such  principles ;  (3)  the  establishment  of  standards  on  a  State  level  for 
laboratory  and  other  special  equipment  acquired  with  assistance 
furnished  under  this  title;  (4)  a  program  under  which  funds  paid  to  the 
State  from  its  allotment  will  be  expended  for  (a)  expansion  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  State  supervisory  and  related  programs  in  the  fields  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages,  and  (6)  administration 
of  the  State  plan ;  and  (5)  provisions  for  administration  of  the  program 
by  the  State  educational  agency,  for  necessary  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  for  suitable  fiscal  control  and  accounting. 


H.  Kept.  2157*,  85-2 - 2 
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The  Commissioner  must  approve  any  State  plan  and  any  modifica¬ 
tion  thereof  which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Background 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  need  for  strengthening  and  expanding 
the  teaching  of  mathematics,  science,  and  modern  foreign  languages 
in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  vital  importance  of 
these  subjects  to  our  national  defense  and  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
economic,  cultural,  and  diplomatic  relations  is  inescapable.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  these  subjects — utilizing  modern  techniques  and  equipment — • 
must  be  adequate  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  level  if  we 
are  to  produce  the  educated  prople  our  Nation  needs  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  plain  cold  fact  is  that  these  subjects  are  neglected  ones 
in  all  too  many  of  our  schools  today. 

Subcommittee  hearings  revealed  that  during  recent  years  most 
school  districts  throughout  the  country  have  been  pressed  with  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  increased  enrollments,  such  as  financing  new  construc¬ 
tion  and  obtaining  sufficient  teaching  personnel.  As  a  result  needs  { 
for  adequate  laboratory  facilities,  equipment  and  other  teaching  aids 
have  been  neglected.  This,  of  course,  has  in  many  instances  inter¬ 
fered  with  effective  teaching  in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
languages. 

There  is  need  for  modern  laboratory  equipment  including  audio¬ 
visual  materials  and  equipment  such  as  motion  pictures,  slides,  film¬ 
strips,  transparencies,  disk  and  tape  recordings,  still  pictures,  models, 
globes,  charts,  and  maps  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  if  in¬ 
struction  and  learning  is  to  be  improved. 

Although  there  have  been  slight  increases  recently  in  the  numbers 
of  pupils  studying  science,  analyses  of  program  trends  indicate  a  de¬ 
creasing  emphasis  on  laboratory  experimentation  by  pupils.  Steps 
must  be  taken  to  reverse  this  trend  if  theory  and  new  knowledge  is 
to  be  related  to  practice. 

A  survey  for  the  school  year  1957-58  revealed  that  only  60  high 
schools  have  electronic  laboratory  equipment  for  drill  in  hearing  and 
speaking  the  foreign  languages  offered.  Such  equipment  should  be 
as  much  a  part  of  a  good  school  as  the  typing  room,  machine  shop, 
or  home  economics  room.  An  essential  objective  in  foreign  language 
study  is  a  high  level  of  competence  in  understanding  the  spoken  I 
language  and  in  speaking.  The  conventional  classroom  does  not  ^ 
provide  adequately  for  the  systematic  oral  practice  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  learning  to  speak  a  second  language.  Schools  which 
have  used  electronic  equipment  for  developing  aural-oral  skills  report 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  language  laboratory. 

Although  adequate  State  leadership  and  supervisory  service  is 
widely  recognized  as  vital  to  the  development,  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  sound  classroom  instruction,  only  2  States  have 
full-time  supervisors  in  mathematics;  6  States  have  full-time  super¬ 
visors  in  mathematics  and  science;  and  only  2  States  have  supervisors 
in  foreign  language  instruction. 

Objectives 

Under  this  title  and  dependent  upon  the  determinations  which  are 
made  by  the  State  education  agencies  in  developing  their  respective 
State  plans,  it  is  estimated  that  $175  would  be  available  for  mathe- 
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matics  and  science  equipment  and  related  teaching  facilities  in  each 
of  706,000  classrooms  during  the  4-year  life  of  the  legislation. 

It  is  further  estimated  that  during  the  same  period,  10,000  class¬ 
rooms  could  each  be  equipped  with  electronic  equipment,  tapes,  and 
disks  valued  at  $500  for  modern  foreign  language  instruction. 

In  the  area  of  science,  it  is  estimated  that  6,000  new  and  fully 
equipped  general-science  laboratories,  6,000  new  biology  laboratories, 
1,500  new  chemistry  laboratories,  and  1,200  new  physics  laboratories 
could  be  installed.  During  the  same  period,  some  60,000  existing 
laboratories  could  be  modernized  by  improving  and  extending  labora¬ 
tory  equipment. 

The  States  could  also  expend  an  average  of  $25,000  each  for  science 
films  and  other  audiovisual  aids  to  be  used  in  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  22,000  public  schools  could  receive  funds  for  improving 
their  reference  libraries  in  mathematics,  science,  and  modern  foreign 
languages,  and  an  estimated  10,000  schools  could  receive  varying 
(amounts  of  money  for  mathematics  teaching  aids. 

These  accomplishments  would  go  far  toward  meeting  the  needs  of 
State  and  local  school  systems — as  determined  by  them — in  providing 
sound  instruction  in  mathematics,  science,  and  modern  foreign 
languages. 


Title  V — Foeeign  Language  Development 
Description  oj  the  program 

This  title  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  arrange, 
through  contracts,  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  by  them  of  short-term  or  regular  session  institutes  for  advanced 
training  in  teaching  modern  foreign  languages.  This  training  is  for 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  higher  education 
institutions.  The  contracts  will  be  for  summer  institutes  and  for 
academic  year  institutes  and  will  cover  all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  institutes  as  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  necessary.  The 
Commissioner  is  also  authorized  to  pay  stipends  to  persons  attending 
the  institutes,  including  allowances  for  dependents  and  for  travel  to 
and  from  places  of  residence. 

The  Commissioner  will  also  contract  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  establishment  and  operation  by  them  of  centers  for 
instruction  in  languages  now  rarely  taught  in  the  United  States  and 
for  instruction  in  other  fields  to  provide  a  full  understanding  of  the 
areas  in  w'hich  such  languages  are  commonly  spoken.  He  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  languages  in  which  individuals  should  be  trained  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government  or  by  business,  industry,  or  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States.  The  contracts  will  cover  not  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating  a  center.  The 
Commissioner  is  also  authorized  to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  taking 
training  in  foreign  languages  and  with  respect  to  which  a  center  could 
be  established,  and  the  cost  of  travel  in  connection  therewith  of  such 
persons  and  their  dependents. 

Institutions  desiring  to  establish  foreign  language  institutes  and 
foreign  language  and  area  studies  centers  will  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner  of  Education  applications,  on  prescribed  forms,  setting  forth 
their  plans  in  detail.  Those  plans  that  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law  and  established  regulations  will  be  approved  for  financial  assist- 
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ance  insofar  as  funds  are  available.  The  Commissioner  will  then  con¬ 
tract  with  the  institution  to  provide  the  instruction. 

The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized,  directly  or  by  contract,  to 
make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  increased  or 
improved  instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages  and  area  studies, 
conduct  research  on  methods  of  teaching  the  languages  and  related 
studies,  and  develop  specialized  materials  for  use  in  such  training. 

Background 

As  a  Nation  we  are  not  prepared  linguistically  to  exercise  the  full 
force  of  our  leadership  in  the  building  of  a  peaceful  world.  Some  3 
million  Americans,  including  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
dependents,  are  reported  to  be  living,  traveling,  and  working  overseas 
each  year.  Few  Americans  available  for  overseas  assignments  have 
had  any  foreign  language  training.  Most  Americans  who  do  study 
foreign  languages  start  too  late  and  stop  too  soon  to  become  proficient 
in  the  use  of  the  language.  _  d 

Of  the  24  languages  of  the  world  each  spoken  natively  by  more* 
than  20  million  persons,  only  Spanish  and  French  are  studied  by  any 
appreciable  proportion  of  American  high-school  students.  Of  the  total 
enrollment  in  grades  9  through  12  in  the  school  year  1954-55,  7.3 
percent  of  the  students  were  enrolled  in  Spanish  and  5.6  percent  in 
French.  Over  half  of  our  high  schools  offer  no  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  at  all,  although  many  of  these  are,  of  course,  the  smaller 
schools. 

On  the  basis  of  the  latest  available  data  (1954-55),  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  public  high-school  population  was  studying  any  modern 
foreign  language.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  3  million  students  enrolled  in  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
studying  foreign  languages.  Although  a  movement  is  underway  to 
encourage  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  while  some  progress  is  being  made,  it  is  estimated  that 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  current  elementary  school  enrollment  is 
receiving  training  in  foreign  languages. 

America  can  ill  afford  to  let  this  situation  continue.  The  U.  S.  S.  R. 
is  moving  ahead  rapidly  in  language  instruction,  and  its  emissaries 
to  foreign  nations  are  able  to  speak  the  languages  of  these  nations. g 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  competence  of  most  Americans  in" 
similar  situations. 

The  number  of  college  graduates  prepared  to  teach  who  have 
majored  in  a  foreign  language  declined  from  2,193  in  1950  to  1,525  in 
1957,  a  decline  of  about  30  percent.  The  national  supply  of  new 
high-school  teachers  of  foreign  languages  was  reported  as  25  percent 
short  of  the  demand  in  1956. 

A  number  of  foreign  languages  spoken  by  millions  of  people,  such 
as  Chinese,  Arabic,  Hindi,  Farsi,  Indonesian,  and  Swahili,  are  taught 
in  only  a  very  few  centers  in  the  United  States.  Today  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  25  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
Nation  that  are  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  either  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  institutes  or  foreign  language  area  studies  centers. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  development 
of  various  electronic  devices  for  language  instruction.  These  need  to 
be  evaluated  and  continuous  research  and  development  are  essential 
to  reach  new  levels  of  efficiency  in  language  instruction. 
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Objectives 

This  title  of  the  bill  will  assist  in  extending  and  improving  the 
instruction  in  foreign  language  in  the  United  States.  The  foreign 
language  institutes  will  improve  both  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  the  colleges  and  universities.  It  will  help  to  emphasize  compe¬ 
tence  in  speaking  those  languages,  and  it  will  encourage  the  wider 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  at  all  levels  of  instruction.  This  title 
will  also  provide  the  means  of  preparing  more  Americans  to  conduct 
governmental,  business,  and  cultural  relations  in  an  effective  way. 
The  language  and  area  studies  centers  will  play  a  significant  role  in 
developing  a  greater  number  of  our  citizens  to  represent  effectively 
our  varied  interests  in  those  countries  of  the  world  which  speak  lan¬ 
guages  that  are  rarely  taught  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1959,  8  summer  institutes  and  5 
.  academic  year  institutes  in  foreign  languages  will  be  established  and 
that  stipends  will  be  paid  to  235  summer  students  and  250  academic 
year  students.  In  succeeding  years  the  number  of  institutes  and  the 
persons  attending  them  will  be  increased  to  meet  the  need  and  demand 
for  foreign  language  instruction.  It  is  also  estimated  that  during  the 
year  6  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  centers  will  be 
established  and  that  stipends  will  be  paid  to  180  students.  In  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  the  number  of  centers  will  be  approximately  doubled 
and  the  number  of  persons  in  attendance  will  be  substantially  in¬ 
creased. 


Title  VI — Expansion  of  Graduate  Education 
Description  of  the  program 

The  purpose  of  the  title  for  the  expansion  of  graduate  education  is 
to  provide  additional  fellowships  in  the  graduate  schools  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  those  individuals  who  are  principally  interested 
in  teaching  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  expressed  aim  of  the 
program  is,  in  addition,  to  “further  the  objective  of  increasing  the 
facilities  available  in  the  Nation  for  the  graduate  training  of  college  or 
university  level  teachers  and  of  promoting  a  wider  geographical 
1  distribution  of  such  facilities  throughout  the  Nation  *  *  *.”  The 
program  provides  for  the  award  of  1,000  fellowships  for  the  first  year 
and  1,500  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  years.  Fellowships  can  be 
retained  for  2  years  following  the  initial  year  of  award. 

Fellowship  holders  will  receive  a  stipend  of  $2,000  for  the  first 
academic  year  of  study  following  the  baccalaureate  degree,  $2,200 
for  the  second  such  year  and  $2,400  for  the  third  such  year.  An 
additional  amount  of  $400  for  each  such  year  will  be  awarded  for 
each  dependent  of  the  fellowship  holder. 

Fellowships  are  to  be  awarded  by  the  graduate  schools  of  universities 
following  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  based  upon  a 
finding  that  the  graduate  program  of  the  university  has  been  expanded 
or  is  a  new  program.  On  the  basis  of  such  finding,  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay  to  the  institution  the  sum  of  not  less  than  $500  or  not  more 
than  $2,500  per  academic  year  which  is  determined  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  constitute  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  new  graduate  program 
or  the  expansion  of  an  existing  graduate  program  which  is  reasonably 
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attributable  to  each  fellowship  authorized  to  be  awarded  by  the 
approved  institution. 

Holders  of  fellowships  will  be  required  to  maintain  satisfactory 
academic  standing  and  to  devote  essentially  full  time  to  study  or 
research  in  the  field  in  which  the  fellowship  is  awarded.  Fellowship 
holders  will  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  gainful  employment  other 
than  part-time  employment  by  the  institution  in  teaching,  research, 
or  similar  activity. 

Background 

One  great  need  of  the  Nation  is  to  increase  the  number  of  highly 
trained  persons  produced  by  the  graduate  schools  of  our  universities. 
There  is  a  special  need  to  increase  the  number  of  graduates  who  wall 
teach  in  the  colleges  and  universities  since  today  the  number  of 
persons  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  (the  standard  degree 
for  college  teachers)  who  enter  teaching  is  decreasing.  For  example, 
a  recent  study  found  that  among  829  colleges  and  universities  in  1956 
a  total  of  1,196  teaching  positions  remained  unfilled.  In  1953-54, 
40  percent  of  all  college  teachers  held  doctoral  degrees,  but  in  this 
same  year  only  31  percent  of  new  college  teachers  had  such  degrees. 
Three  years  later  the  latter  figure  had  dropped  to  23  percent,  which 
represented  a  serious  loss. 

According  to  the  President’s  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School,  no  more  than  5,000  of  the  9,000  persons  receiving 
doctoral  degrees  annually  enter  into  college  teaching  as  a  career,  and 
of  these  a  considerable  number  are  already  engaged  in  teaching  before 
receiving  their  doctorate.  The  President’s  Committee  further  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  “the  cumulative  deficit  at  the  doctoral  level  is 
an  alarming  prospect.”  The  President’s  Committee  has  estimated 
that  from  15.000  to  22,500  new  faculty  members  will  be  needed  per 
year  during  the  next  12  to  15  years. 

Only  some  160  institutions  of  higher  education  confer  earned 
doctoral  degrees.  About  60  confer  fewer  than  10  degrees  each  and 
between  25  and  30  award  more  than  100  each.  Thus,  about  75 
institutions  conferring  between  10  and  100  degrees  provide  a  consider¬ 
able  potential  for  increasing  the  output  of  graduate  doctoral  degrees. 
With  some  financial  assistance  to  these  institutions  and  financial  aid 
to  graduate  students,  graduate  education  will  be  materially  expanded. 

Objectives 

The  number  of  fellowships  awarded  will  be:  1,000  in  fiscal  year 
1959;  1,500  in  fiscal  year  1960;  1,500  in  fiscal  year  1961;  and  1,500  in 
fiscal  year  1962.  The  number  of  additional  persons  receiving  graduate 
training  should  be  approximately  5,500  within  the  period  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  After  the  graduation  of  the  initial  1,000  fellows,  1,500  fellows 
will  complete  graduate  courses  each  year. 

Title  YU — Guidance,  Counseling,  Testing;  Identification  and 
Encouragement  of  Able  Students 

Description  of  the  program, 

The  program  authorized  by  title  VII  is  twofold.  Appropriations 
of  $15  million  for  each  of  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  are  authorized 
for  grants  to  the  States  to  enable  the  State  educational  agency  in 
accordance  with  a  State  plan,  to  establish,  maintain,  and  improve 
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programs  of  testing,  counseling,  and  guidance  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  State.  The  Federal  grants,  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  relative  school-age  populations,  will  equal  the  full  cost  of  the  State’s 
programs  for  the  first  year  and  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  programs 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years.  No  State’s  allotment  will  be 
less  than  $20,000  for  any  fiscal  year.  Not  in  excess  of  2  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  will  be  reserved  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  use  of 
Territories  and  possessions  for  these  purposes. 

There  is  also  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $6  million  for  each  of 
the  4  fiscal  years  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
arrange,  through  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education,  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  summer  and  regular  session 
institutes  for  the  training  and  upgrading  of  secondary  school  counseling 
and  guidance  personnel — wuth  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  counseling 
and  guidance  of  gifted  students.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
pay  stipends  to  eligible  public  school  personnel  attending  such  in¬ 
stitutes. 

1.  State  programs. — Each  State  which  desires  to  receive  funds  will 
submit  a  plan  setting  forth  how  the  funds  will  be  used  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  testing,  counseling,  and  guidance  activities  within 
the  State.  Since  needs  will  vary  from  State  to  State,  variation  in 
plans  is  to  he  expected,  but  all  will  be  geared  to  provide  better  testing, 
counseling,  and  guidance  services  for  all  secondary  school  students 
and  particularly  for  the  more  able  students. 

Some  possible  utilization  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  States  will 
be:  (a)  employing  additional  personnel  at  the  State  department  of 
education  level  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  services  that  can 
be  provided  to  local  school  systems  in  testing,  counseling,  and  guidance 
activities;  and  ( b )  making  funds  available  to  local  school  systems  for 
employing  personnel  in  the  testing,  counseling,  and  guidance  programs. 

2.  Institutes. — Institutions  of  higher  education  with  programs  for 
the  training  of  testing,  counseling,  and  guidance  personnel  will  be 
invited  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  operation  of  the  institutes.  Taking 
geographical  needs  into  account,  those  institutions  best  equipped 
and  most  proficient  to  perform  the  training  mission  will  be  selected. 

Enrollees  for  the  institutes  will  be  selected  from  persons  employed 
or  to  be  employed  in  full-  or  part-time  guidance  and  counseling 
capacities  in  public  school  systems.  The  selection  and  number  of 
persons  to  attend  each  institute  will  be  determined  by  the  institution 
of  higher  education  operating  the  institute.  However,  it  is  expected 
that  appropriate  measures  will  be  employed  to  assure  that  the  person¬ 
nel  needs,  to  the  extent  possible,  for  all  States  will  be  met. 

Funds  will  be  used  to — 

(а)  Defray  the  cost  of  additional  administrative,  teaching,  and 
clerical  personnel. 

(б)  Cover  the  cost  of  additional  supplies  and  equipment  needed 
for  the  operation  of  the  institutes. 

(c)  Pay  stipends  to  eligible  institute  enrollees  and  dependents. 

Background 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  we  have  in  this  Nation  a  serious  loss  of 
talent  because  many  students  who  could  benefit  by  further  education 
drop  out  of  school  short  of  reaching  their  optimum  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Even  more  disturbing  is  the  waste  which  occurs  among  the 
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more  able  students.  Approximately  one-half  of  all  high  ability 
students  fail  to  complete  a  level  of  educational  attainment  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  abilities.  It  is  also  known  that  adequate  testing, 
counseling,  and  guidance  can  make  significant  contributions  to  the 
identification  and  educational  development  of  all  high  school  students, 
but  particularly  those  in  the  more  able  category. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Nation  are  provided  with  the  services  of  a  well-rounded 
counseling  program.  Contributing  to  this  situation  is  a  severe  short¬ 
age  of  qualified  guidance  personnel.  While  there  is  wide  variation 
from  school  to  school  and  from  State  to  State  in  the  distribution  of 
counseling  personnel  employed,  in  the  extent  of  counselor  preparation, 
and  in  the  number  of  students  which  each  counselor  must  serve,  alto¬ 
gether  the  Nation’s  schools  now  employ  approximately  26,000  coun¬ 
selors,  including  both  full-time  and  part-time  personnel.  However, 
in  terms  of  full-time  equivalents,  there  are  only  approximately  11,000. 
The  best  current  estimates  put  the  need  at  approximately  15,000  ^ 
additional  counselors  in  the  public  high  schools  alone,  if  these  services 
are  to  be  provided  on  an  adequate  basis. 

A  total  of  41  States  employ  some  personnel  charged  with  counseling 
and  guidance  responsibilities.  However,  the  State  departments  at 
this  time  generally  are  not  staffed  sufficiently  to  provide  the  profes¬ 
sional  leadership,  consultative  services,  research,  and  publications 
which  are  required  to  promote  the  necessary  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  guidance  services  in  the  local  schools.  The  41  State  programs 
employ  a  total  of  only  63  persons,  counting  both  full-tune  and  part- 
time  personnel,  who  are  responsible  for  giving  professional  leadership 
for  these  services. 

Objectives 

Title  VII  should  assist  materially  in  achieving  the  following  results: 

(a)  Providing  at  least  a  minimum  testing  program  in  all  States  for 
all  public  secondary  school  students  at  two  or  more  grade  levels. 

( b )  Providing,  at  the  State  department  of  education  level,  for 
approximately  450  new  professional  positions  (distributed  among  the 
States)  for  administration  and  supervision  in  this  field. 

(c)  Enabling  all  State  departments  of  education  to  sponsor  special  a 

in-service  training  workshops  for  key  persons  in  counseling  and  guid-  | 
ance.  ♦ 

(d)  Providing  at  the  local  school  level  for  approximately  2,000  new 
positions  in  counseling  and  guidance. 

(e)  Providing  for  approximately  60  institutes  in  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling  annually  and  training  (1)  735  persons  per  year  for  1  year,  (2) 
1,000  persons  per  year  for  6  weeks,  and  (3)  620  persons  per  year  for 
3  weeks. 

Title  VIII. — Research  and  Experimentation  in  More  Effective 

Utilization  of  Television,  Radio,  Motion  Pictures  and  Re¬ 
lated  Media  for  Educational  Purposes 

Description  of  the  program 

The  program  contemplates  that  the  Commissioner,  either  through 
grants  or  contracts,  shall  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the 
need  for  increased  or  improved  utilization  of  communications  media 
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for  educational  purposes  and  shall  conduct  research  demonstrations 
and  experiments  in  the  use  of  such  media  and  in  the  use  of  new  media 
of  communication.  The  Commissioner  shall  further  evaluate  and 
publish  reports  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  such  media  and  may 
prepare  and  publish  abstracts  and  catalogs  of  materials  available  for 
teaching  purposes. 

The  foregoing  activities  will  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for  providing 
upon  request  advice,  counsel,  and  technical  assistance  to  State  or  local 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  undertaking 
to  utilize  such  media  of  communications  in  providing  education. 

It  is  expected  that  the  program  of  research  studies  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  authorized  herein  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Commissioner  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  administration  of  programs  of  research  surveys 
and  demonstrations  authorized  by  Public  Law  531,  83d  Congress. 

Background 

The  need  for  this  title  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  vast  increases  in  man’s  knowledge  and  the  growing  complexity 
of  modern  life,  education  has  become  one  of  the  major  concerns  in  the 
world  today,  and  it  represents  perhaps  the  greatest  hope  of  mankind 
for  a  better  life.  Every  citizen  is  concerned  with  the  improvement 
of  education,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  use  of  mass  media 
for  education  is  one  avenue  for  such  improvement  which  merits  further 
exploration.  It  is  possible  that  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and 
other  media  can  be  developed  as  modern  tools  for  education  much  as 
the  microscope,  the  telescope,  and  the  cyclotron  have  been  developed 
into  the  marvelously  complex  and  efficient  tools  of  modern  science. 

However,  before  it  is  assumed  that  these  mediums  can  be  used  as 
educational  tools,  there  is  need  for  extensive  and  careful  experimenta¬ 
tion  to  determine  how  effective  they  are  and  how  they  may  best  be 
utilized.  Under  the  program  the  Office  of  Education  will  be  in  a 
position  to  assess  the  technical  advances  which  have  been  made  in 
the  use  of  mass  media  and  determine  how  these  advances  may  best 
be  utilized  for  educational  purposes.  This  will  include  (1)  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  different  types  of  content  or  subject  matter  which  may 
be  most  suitable  for  such  presentation,  (2)  the  methods  which  may 
be  adapted  for  teaching  via  TV  or  radio,  (3)  an  exploration  of  the 
i  quality  of  education  as  presented  through  the  mass  mediums  compared 
with  direct  teaching,  and  (4)  some  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
mass  mediums  as  compared  with  present  practices  in  communicating 
educational  information  to  the  general  public. 

Objectives 

The  program  should  result  in  an  overall  attack  on  the  problem  of 
utilizing  mass  mediums  in  the  educational  process.  First  of  all,  it  will 
provide  an  evaluation  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  through 
the  efforts  of  the  numerous  public  and  private  agencies  which  have 
pioneered  in  this  work.  Second,  it  will  identify  the  directions  which 
seem  most  likely  to  prove  fruitful  in  future  study  and  experimentation. 
Third,  and  most  important  of  all,  it  will  produce  scientific  evidence 
about  the  efficacy  of  utilizing  mass  mediums  in  education  for  the  use  of 
all  those  concerned  with  education' — both  professionally  and  as 
citizens— and  for  making  plans  for  the  further  development  of  our 
educational  system. 
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Title  IX — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

This  title  contains  various  miscellaneous  provisions  covering 
method  of  payments,  allotments  to  Territories  and  possessions, 
advisory  committees,  and  judicial  review.  The  only  program  author¬ 
ized  in  this  title  is  set  forth  in  section  902. 

Description  oj  the  program, 

Under  section  902  the  Commissioner  of  Education  will,  upon  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  State  plan,  make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  States  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  adequacy  and  re¬ 
liability  of  educational  statistics  and  the  methods  and  techniques  for 
collecting  and  processing  educational  data  and  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  States.  The 
grants  cover  one-half  the  cost  of  State  educational  agency  programs 
carried  out  under  the  State  plan,  but  cannot  exceed  $50,000  in  any 
State  for  any  of  the  4  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959. 

The  State  plan  must  set  forth  the  new,  additional,  or  expanded 
programs  proposed  to  meet  its  needs  and  provide  the  general  overall 
pattern  that  a  State  will  follow  in  improving  the  statistical  services 
of  its  State  educational  agency.  The  purposes  of  programs  outlined 
in  the  State  plan  may  include  (1)  improving  the  collection,  analysis, 
and  reporting  of  statistical  data  supplied  by  local  educational  units, 
(2)  the  development  of  accounting  and  reporting  manuals  to  serve 
as  guides  for  local  educational  units,  (3)  the  conduct  of  conferences 
and  training  for  personnel  of  local  educational  units  and  periodic 
reviews  and  evaluation  of  the  program  for  records  and  reports, 
(4)  improving  methods  for  obtaining,  from  other  State  agencies 
within  the  State,  educational  data  not  collected  by  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency,  or  (5)  expediting  the  processing  and  reporting  of 
statistical  data  through  installation  and  operation  of  mechanical 
equipment. 

Background 

It  is  extremely  important  to  private  citizens,  organizations,  edu¬ 
cators,  and  to  officials  at  every  level  of  government  who  are  working 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  the  United  States  that  they 
have  adequate,  reliable,  and  timely  information  concerning  American 
education.  The  demands  for  information  to  show  the  condition  and 
progress,  the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses,  of  education  throughout 
the  Nation  are  continually  expanding,  and  have  become  increasingly 
urgent  as  the  vital  importance  of  our  educational  system  to  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  security  is  better  appreciated. 

In  its  second  report  to  the  President,  of  July  22,  1957,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School  reported  that: 

We  have  been  struck  above  all  else  by  the  astounding 
lack  of  accurate,  consistent,  and  up-to-date  facts,  and  by 
how  little  this  Nation  knows  about  its  enormously  vital  and 
expensive  educational  enterprise  in  contrast  to  how  much  it 
knows,  in  great  detail,  about  agriculture,  industry,  labor, 
banking  and  other  areas.  *  *  *  Until  the  gross  deficiencies 
in  educational  reporting  are  remedied,  all  advisory  work,  all 
research,  all  educational  planning  throughout  the  country 
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and  all  efforts  by  individual  States,  communities,  and 
institutions  to  devise  effective  actions  will  be  severely 
handicapped. 

In  considering  proposals  for  remedying  this  situation,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recognized  that  State  educational  agencies  occupy  a  key  spot 
in  the  total  picture.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  compiling  information  and  data  on 
American  education  and  disseminating  it  broadly  across  the  Nation, 
relies  heavily  upon  State  educational  agencies  for  necessary  data.  At 
the  same  time,  heavy  demands  for  information  are  made  by  agencies, 
organizations,  and  individuals  within  the  States.  Shortages  of  staff 
and  suitable  equipment  in  State  educational  agencies  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  keep  abreast  of  these  constant  State  and  national 
demands  which  are  made  on  them  for  educational  data.  The  program 
of  Federal  assistance  authorized  by  section  902  should  go  far  toward 
|  improving  this  situation  and  insuring  that  our  needs  for  information 
are  met. 

Objectives 

Briefly  stated,  the  following  results  may  be  expected  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  : 

(a)  United  States  Office  of  Education  requests  for  data  could  be 
handled  more  promptly  and  obtain  more  widespread  coverage  than  is 
now  possible. 

( b )  Educational  information  will  be  made  available  on  a  speeded- 
up  schedule  to  meet  local,  State,  and  national  demands  for  more  cur¬ 
rent  data. 

(c)  The  quality  of  educational  information  dealing  with  finance, 
property,  and  personnel  will  be  improved  throughout  the  Nation. 

(. d )  Besponsible  officials  at  all  levels  of  Government  and  the  public 
will  have  facts  not  now  available  on  which  to  base  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  the  educational  program. 

( e )  The  quantity  of  educational  information  could  be  adjusted  to 
demands  for  data  instead  of  being  dependent,  as  it  now  is,  largely 
upon  inadequate  personnel  or  facilities  for  collecting  or  processing. 

(/)  Kesearch  which  has  been  hampered  or  prevented  by  lack  of 
)  adequate  educational  data  could  be  conducted. 

( g )  The  comparability  of  educational  information  will  be  improved 
throughout  the  country  so  that  such  terms  as  school  costs,  school 
building  costs,  and  number  of  teachers  will  have  a  more  uniform 
meaning. 
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Allocations  under  H.  R.  13347,  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1959 


Region  and  State 

(1) 

Title  II— 
National 
defense 
scholarships 

(2) 

Title  Ill- 
Loans  to 
students  in 
institutions 
of  higher 
education 

(3) 

Title  IV- 
strengtheni 
mathemati 
em  foreign 
struction 
schools 

Part  relating 
to  $60,000,000 
for  acqui¬ 
sition  of 
equipment 

(4) 

Grants  for 
ng  science, 
es,  and  mod- 
language  in-, 
in  public 

Part  relating 
to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  or 
improve¬ 
ment  of 
supervision 

(5) 

Title  VIL 
pt.  A— 
Guidance, 
counseling, 
testing,  iden¬ 
tification, 
and  encour¬ 
agement  of 
able  students 

(6) 

Aggregate  United  States... 

$17, 500, 000 

$40, 000, 000 

$60, 000, 000 

$5, 000, 000 

$15,000,000 

Continental  United  States. 

17, 150, 000 

39, 667, 233 

58, 800, 000 

4, 900, 000 

14, 700, 000 

Northeast: 

Connecticut . . . . 

188, 655 

554, 738 

482, 674 

59, 077 

178, 990 

Maine . . . 

103, 172 

152, 390 

396, 130 

27,  344 

82, 845 

Massachusetts _ _ 

421,  529 

1,  664,  536 

1, 177,  261 

126, 308 

382,  6S2 

New  Hampshire . — 

53,  059 

164,  365 

199,  479 

20,  000 

47,  503 

New  Jersey _ 

474,  588 

716,318 

1, 181,  350 

144,  620 

438, 165 

New  York . . . . 

1, 376,  598 

4,156,  280 

3,  347,  367 

409,  778 

1,  241,  532 

Pennsylvania . . . 

1, 117, 195 

2,  361,  279 

3,  367,  533 

299,  023 

905, 972 

Rhode  Island . . . . 

70, 746 

211,  701 

225,  086 

21,  825 

66, 124 

Vermont _ _ - 

41,  269 

133,  440 

165,  387 

20, 000 

33,  822 

North  Central: 

Illinois _ _ 

884,  324 

2,038,119 

2, 107, 179 

254, 748 

771,  824 

Indiana - - - 

456,  902 

1,162, 382 

1,  573,  544 

129,  443 

392, 182 

Iowa _ _ _ _ 

3C0,  670 

759,  806 

1,096,  658 

79,  648 

241,314 

Kansas _ 

209,  291 

650,  052 

780,  424 

69,  454 

180, 130 

Michigan _ _ 

792,  945 

1,  704, 121 

2,  413,  606 

223,  767 

677,  959 

Minnesota . . 

338, 990 

900,  997 

1, 323,  404 

97, 083 

294, 137 

Missouri _ 

421,  529 

947, 119 

1,  339, 174 

113,  765 

344,  680 

Nebraska . . 

153,  282 

381,  751 

549,  220 

40, 138 

121,607 

North  Dakota _ 

79,  589 

168,  326 

336, 123 

20,  670 

62, 324 

Ohio . . 

893, 167 

1, 825, 092 

2,  677,  642 

257,  005 

778,  664 

South  Dakota . . . — 

79,  589 

182,  500 

345, 745 

21, 198 

64,224 

Wisconsin.. . . 

400, 893 

903, 081 

1,  413,  476 

110,  253 

334, 039 

South . 

Alabama . . — 

421,529 

590, 836 

1, 742, 098 

106,  615 

323, 018 

Arkansas _ 

235, 821 

317, 020 

959, 184 

58, 701 

177,  850 

Delaware _ 

41,  269 

77,711 

93,  238 

20,  000 

34,  582 

Florida _ 

356,  677 

709,  704 

1,  342, 925 

105, 110 

318,458 

Georgia _ 

456, 902 

655,  203 

2,  020, 827 

123, 674 

374, 701 

Kentucky . . . 

386, 156 

516, 479 

1,  612, 955 

98,  713 

299, 077 

Louisiana _ 

353,  730 

700, 836 

1,  629,  370 

99,  717 

302, 117 

Maryland . . 

268,  244 

M3,  501 

906,  770 

81,655 

247,  394 

Mississippi _ 

309,  513 

4: :  ,  125 

1,  235,  854 

75,  634 

229, 153 

North  Carolina... . 

574,811 

921,443 

2,  402, 017 

147, 004 

445, 385 

Oklahoma _ _ 

265,  2A7 

733, 978 

1, 030,  288 

67, 857 

205,  592 

South  Carolina . 

312,  460 

437. 916 

1, 367, 026 

83,  662 

253,  474 

Tennessee _ 

421,  529 

734,  P50 

1,781,016 

108,  998 

330,  239 

Texas _ 

949, 174 

2.  297, 1 32 

4, 009, 192 

278,  203 

842,  888 

Virginia _ _ 

403,  842 

644, 159 

1,  678,  279 

112,887 

342, 020 

West  Virginia _ _ 

271, 193 

352,  038 

1, 076, 000 

65,  851 

199,511 

District  of  Columbia _ 

58,  956 

475, 170 

138, 335 

20, 000 

51, 303 

West: 

Arizona _ _ _ _ 

126,  752 

264,  701 

517, 096 

34,  995 

106, 026 

California _ 

1, 108,  352 

3, 811,329 

2, 965, 194 

362,  993 

1, 099,  783 

Colorado _ 

162, 125 

640,  772 

607,  936 

47,  538 

144, 028 

Idaho _ 

76,  642 

152, 067 

328,  991 

20,  696 

62,  704 

Montana _ 

67,  799 

156,  994 

271,  567 

20, 194 

61, 183 

Nevada _ 

23,  5S3 

29,  087 

57,  363 

20,  000 

21,  281 

New  Mexico _ 

100,  223 

166,  582 

471,  384 

28, 849 

87,  405 

Oregon _ _ 

165,  075 

489,  287 

619,  618 

60, 172 

152,  009 

Utah _ _ 

100,  223 

403, 068 

444,  147 

28,  096 

85,  125 

Washington _ 

241,715 

703,  811 

865,  700 

77, 139 

233, 713 

W'yoming _ 

32,  426 

64, 1S1 

127,  268 

20,  000 

29,262 

Outlying  parts  of  the  United 

States . 

l  350, 000 

332, 767 

1  1,  200, 000 

1 100, 000 

1  300,  000 

8,982 

2,880 

1, 137 

223, 335 

96, 433 

1  2  percent  of  allocation  to  tire  aggregate  United  States  reserved  for  allocation  to  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  United  States. 
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Allocations  under  title  II  of  H.  R.  lS2/t7,  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1959 


Estimate  of  civilian  population  aged  18  through  21,  July  1,  1956, 
continental  United  States  1 


Region  and  State 

(1) 

21  years 
and  over 

(2) 

18  years 
and  over 

(3) 

18  years 
and  over 
less 

21  years 
and  over 
(col.  3- 
col.  2) 

(4) 

$4  of  col.  4 
used  as 
estimate 
of  21  years 
of  age 

(5) 

Estimated 
18  through 
21  years 
(col.  4+ 
col.  6) 

(6) 

scholarships: 
Allocation 
to  States  of 
$17,500,000 
for  scholar¬ 
ships  for 
fiscal  year 
ending 
June  30, 
1959  3 

(7) 

Aggregate  United 

Rtat.es _ 

$17,500,000 

Continental 

United  States _ 

3  102, 147, 000 

3  107, 965, 000 

5, 818, 000 

1, 939, 336 

7, 757, 336 

17, 150,000 

Northeast: 

Connecticut.. . 

1, 444, 000 

1, 508, 000 

64, 000 

21, 333 

85, 333 

188,  655 

Maine _ _ 

562, 000 

597, 000 

35, 000 

11, 667 

46, 667 

103, 172 

Massachusetts . 

3,111,000 

3, 254, 000 

143, 000 

47, 667 

190, 667 

421,  529 

New  Hampshire _ 

357, 000 

375, 000 

18, 000 

6,000 

24, 000 

53, 059 

New  Jersey . 

3, 606, 000 

3, 767, 000 

161, 000 

53, 667 

214, 667 

474, 588 

New  York . 

10,  459, 000 

10, 926,  COO 

467, 000 

155,  667 

622, 667 

1, 376,  598 

Pennsylvania . . 

7, 029, 000 

7, 408, 000 

379, 000 

126,  333 

605,  333 

1, 117, 195 

Rhode  Island . . 

534, 000 

558, 000 

24,  000 

8, 000 

32, 000 

70,  746 

Vermont . 

226, 000 

240, 000 

14, 000 

4, 667 

18, 667 

41,  269 

North  Central: 

Illinois . . 

6, 094, 000 

6, 394, 000 

300, 000 

100, 000 

400, 000 

884, 324 

Indiana _ _ 

2, 729, 000 

2, 884, 000 

155,  000 

51. 667 

206, 667 

456,  902 

Iowa . . 

1, 710, 000 

1, 812, 000 

102,  000 

34,  000 

136, 000 

300, 670 

Kansas . . 

1,272,000 

1, 343, 000 

71,  000 

23,  667 

94,  667 

209,  291 

Michigan . . 

4, 694, COO 

4, 863, 000 

269,  000 

89,  667 

358, 667 

792, 945 

Minnesota _ 

1, 983, 000 

2, 098, 000 

115,  000 

38,  333 

153, 333 

338, 990 

Missouri _ _ 

2, 677, 000 

2, 820, 000 

143,  000 

47,  667 

190, 667 

421,  529 

Nebraska . 

882, 000 

934, 000 

52, 000 

17, 333 

69, 333 

153,  282 

North  Dakota. . 

369, 000 

396, 000 

27, 000 

9, 000 

36, 000 

79,  589 

Ohio _ _ 

5, 656, 000 

5, 959, 000 

303, 000 

101, 000 

404, 000 

893, 167 

South  Dakota _ 

405, 000 

432, 000 

27, 000 

9,  000 

36, 000 

79,  589 

Wisconsin _ 

2, 335,  COO 

2,  471,  000 

136, 000 

45, 333 

181, 333 

400, 893 

South: 

Alabama _ _ 

1, 740, 000 

1, 883, 000 

143, 000 

47, 667 

190, 667 

421,  529 

Arkansas . . - 

1, 003, 000 

1, 0S3, 000 

80,  000 

26,  667 

106, 667 

235, 821 

Delaware _ 

256, 000 

270, 000 

14,  000 

4,  667 

18,  667 

41,  269 

Florida . . 

2, 411, 000 

2,  532,  000 

121,  000 

40, 333 

161, 333 

356, 677 

Georgia . . 

2, 044, 000 

2, 199, 000 

155,  000 

61,  667 

206,  667 

456, 902 

Kentucky . 

1, 718, 000 

1,  849,  000 

131, 000 

43, 667 

174, 667 

386, 156 

Louisiana _ 

1,  665, 000 

1, 785,  000 

120,  000 

40, 000 

160, 000 

363, 730 

Maryland . .  _ 

1,  694,  000 

1,  785,  000 

91,000 

30,  333 

121, 333 

268,  244 

Mississippi . . - 

1, 155,  000 

1,  260,  000 

105, 000 

35,  000 

140, 000 

309, 613 

North  Carolina _ 

2,  434,  000 

2,  629,  000 

195, 000 

65, 000 

260, 000 

574, 811 

Oklahoma . . 

1, 356,  000 

1,  446,  000 

90, 000 

30, 000 

120, 000 

265, 297 

South  Carolina _ 

1,  204,  000 

1, 310, 000 

106, 000 

35, 333 

141, 333 

312, 460 

Tennessee _ 

2, 009, 000 

2, 152, 000 

143, 000 

47, 667 

190, 667 

421,  529 

Texas _  - 

5, 121,  000 

5,  443, 000 

322, 000 

107, 333 

429, 333 

949, 174 

Virginia _ 

2, 071,  000 

2,  208,  000 

137, 000 

46,  667 

182, 667 

403,  842 

West  Virginia _ 

1, 141, 000 

1,  233,  000 

92, 000 

30, 667 

122, 667 

271, 193 

District  of  Columbia. 

564,  000 

584,  000 

20, 000 

6, 667 

26, 667 

58, 956 

West: 

Arizona _ 

597,  000 

640, 000 

43, 000 

14, 333 

57, 333 

126, 752 

California _ 

8, 379, 000 

8, 755, 000 

376, 000 

125, 333 

601, 333 

1, 108, 352 

Colorado . . 

954, 000 

1, 009, 000 

56, 000 

18, 333 

73, 333 

162, 125 

Idaho _ 

353, 000 

379, 000 

26,  000 

8,667 

34, 667 

76,642 

Montana . . 

384, 000 

407, 000 

23, 000 

7,667 

30, 667 

67, 799 

Nevada _ 

153, 000 

161, 000 

8,000 

2, 667 

10, 667 

23,583 

New  Mexico . 

406, 000 

440, 000 

34,  000 

11, 333 

45, 333 

100,  223 

Oregon _ 

1,079,000 

1, 135,  000 

56, 000 

18, 667 

74, 667 

165, 075 

443,  000 

477,  000 

34,  000 

11,333 

45,  333 

100,  223 

Washington _ 

1, 602, 000 

1,684,000 

82, 000 

27, 333 

109, 333 

241,  715 

Wryoming _ 

177, 000 

188,000 

11,  000 

3,667 

14, 667 

32, 426 

Outlying  parts  of  the 

•  350,  000 

Title  II— 
National 


1  Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Populations  Reports,  Series  P-25, 

N0‘  172‘  ,  .  17, 150, 000 

3  Col.  7  computed  as  2.210810515  times  col.  6.  2.210810515=  ^  ^ 

•  Sum  of  rounded  figures.  _  ,  „  ..  . _ . .. 

*  2  percent  of  allocation  to  the  aggregate  United  States  reserved  for  allocation  to  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
United  States. 
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Allocations  under  title  III  of  H.  R.  13247,  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1959 


Title  III  loans  to  stu- 

Title  III  loans  to  stu- 

dents  in  institutions  of 

dents  in  institutions  of 

higher  education 

higher  education 

Under- 

Under- 

graduate 

graduate 

resident, 

resident, 

full-time 

full-time 

Region  and  State 

enrollment 

Allocations 

Region  and  State 

enrollment 

Allocations 

and  gradu- 

to  States, 

and  gradu- 

to  States, 

ate  enroll- 

for  fiscal 

ate  enroll- 

for  fiscal 

ment  in 

year  ending 

ment  in 

year  ending 

institu- 

June  30, 

institu- 

June  30, 

tions  of 

1959  2 

tions  of 

1959  2 

higher 

higher 

education: 

education: 

November 

November 

1955  i 

1955  > 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Aggregate  United 

South— Continued 

3  $2,110,907 

$40,  000,  000 

Louisiana _ 

$36, 985 
28,682 
23, 121 
48,  627 

$700, 836 
543, 501 
438, 125 
921,  443 
733,  978 

Mississippi _ 

29,  275 
8,042 
87, 842 
8,  674 
37,  802 
219,  338 
124,  fill 
11,172 
7, 042 
107,  557 

554,  738 
152,  390 

1, 664,  536 
164,  365 

North  Carolina _ 

Oklahoma..  . . . 

38^  734 

South  Carolina 

23,  no 
38,  780 
121,  268 

437;  916 
734,  850 
2,  297, 932 
644, 159 
352,  038 

Tennessee _ 

716,  318 

4, 156,  280 

2,  331,  279 
211,  701 
133, 440 

Texas _ _ _ 

Virginia _ 

33, 994 

West  Virginia _ _ 

18!  578 

Rhode  Island . _ 

District  of  Columbia. 

25,  076 

475;  170 

West: 

2,038,119 

1. 162,  3S2 
759,  806 
650,  052 

1,  704.  121 
900,  99/ 

Arizona  _ 

13,  969 
201, 134 

264, 701 
3,811,329 
540,  772 
152,  067 
156,  994 
29,  087 
166.  582 

61, 342 
40,  097 
34,  305 
89,  931 

California . . 

Colorado..  ...  __ 

28,538 
8, 025 
8,  285 
1,  535 
8,  791 
25,  821 
21,  271 
37, 142 
3,387 

Idaho _ 

Michigan _ _ 

Montana _ _ 

47,  548 
49,  932 
20, 146 
8,883 
96,  315 
9,631 
47,  658 

Nevada 

947, 119 
381,  751 
168,  323 

1, 825,  092 
182.  500 

New  Mexico _ 

Oregon _ 

489,  287 
403, 068 

Utah _ 

Washington . . 

703, 811 
64, 181 

Wyoming . . . 

Wisconsin _ 

903,  081 

Outlying  parts  of  the 
United  States: 

South: 

31,  180 

590,  836 
317, 020 
77,  711 
709,  704 
655,  263 
516, 479 

Alaska _ 

474 

8,982 

16,  730 
4,  101 
37,453 
34,  580 
27,266 

Canal  Zone _ 

152 

2,880 
1,137 
223, 335 

Guam.. _ _ 

60 

Florida _ 

Puerto  Rico  _ 

11,  786 

5,089 

Georgia _ _ _ 

Virgin  Islands . 

Kentucky . . . 

Territory  of  Hawaii.. 

96, 433 

1  Source:  Office  of  Education  Circular  493,  Resident  and  Extension  Enrollment  in  Institutions  of  Higher  j 
Education,  November  1955. 

>  Computed  as  18.94920051  times  col.  2.  18.94920051  = 

*  Excludes  United  States  service  schools. 

4  No  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
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Allocations  under  title  IV  of  H.  R.  18347,  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1959 — 
Title  IV,  grants  to  States  for  strengthening  science,  mathematics,  ana  modern 
foreign  language  instruction  in  public  schools  part  relating  to  $60,000,000  for 
acquisition  of  equipment 


Average 
personal 
income  per 
child  of 
school  age 
(6-17) 
1954-53  i 

(2) 

Calculation  of  allotment 
ratio 

School-age 
population 
(ages  5-17) 
July  1,1956 
(thou¬ 
sands)  1 

(5) 

Appropria¬ 
tion  of 
$60,000,000 
for  fiscal 
year  ending 
June  30, 
1959* 

(7) 

Region  and  State 

«) 

1st  step,  col. 
2X5  1 
8,152  a 

(3) 

100  less 
col.  3 
allotment 
restricted 
to  33.33- 
66.67  s 

(4) 

State 
product, 
col.  4 X col.  6 

(6) 

Aggregate  United  States... 

$60, 000. 000 

Continental  United  States.. 

$8, 152 

38,  682 

$1, 912,  749 

58, 800, 000 

Northeast: 

Connecticut _ 

12, 166 

74.  62 

33.  33 

471 

15,  698 

482, 574 

Maine . . . 

6, 667 

40.  89 

59. 11 

218 

12,  885 

396, 130 

Massachusetts _ 

10, 104 

61.97 

38.03 

1,007 

38,  293 

1,177,  281 

New  Hampshire.. . 

7,  811 

48.  09 

51.91 

125 

6,  489 

199,  479 

New  Jersey _ _ _ 

11,305 

69.  34 

33.  33 

1,153 

38,  429 

1, 181,  350 

New  York . . . . 

11,526 

70.69 

33.  33 

3,267 

108, 889 

3, 347, 367 

Pennsylvania _ _ 

8,  813 

54.05 

45.  95 

2,  384 

109,  545 

3, 367, 533 

Rhode  Island . . 

9,444 

57.  92 

42.  08 

174 

7,322 

225, 086 

Vermont.  _ 

6, 449 

39.  55 

60.  45 

89 

5, 380 

165,  387 

North  Central: 

Illinois . . 

10,  802 

66.  25 

33.  75 

2,031 

68,  546 

2, 107, 179 

Indiana _ _ — 

8.218 

50.40 

49.60 

1,  032 

51, 187 

1,  573,  544 

Iowa _ 

7, 145 

43.  82 

56. 18 

635 

35,  074 

1, 096, 658 

Kansas - - - 

7,  572 

46.44 

53.56 

474 

25,  387 

780,  424 

Michigan _ 

9,128 

55.  99 

44.01 

1, 784 

78,  514 

2,  413,  606 

Minnesota _ 

7,  235 

44.33 

55.  62 

774 

43,  050 

1,  323,  404 

Missouri _ 

8,  474 

51.  97 

4S.03 

J)07 

43,  563 

1, 339, 174 

Nebraska . . 

7,  202 

44. 17 

55.83 

320 

17,  866 

549,  220 

North  Dakota _ 

5, 181 

31.78 

66.67 

164 

10, 934 

336, 123 

Ohio _ _ 

9,  373 

57.49 

42.  51 

2,049 

87, 103 

2,  677,  642 

South  Dakota _ 

5,  453 

33.  45 

66.55 

169 

11,  247 

345,  745 

Wisconsin _ _ — 

7,  776 

47.  69 

52.31 

879 

45,  980 

1,  413,  476 

South: 

Alabama _ 

4,  265 

26. 16 

66.67 

850 

56,  670 

1,  742, 093 

Arkansas _ 

3,  929 

24. 10 

66.  67 

468 

31,  202 

959,  184 

Delaware _ 

12,  216 

74.  93 

33.  33 

91 

3,  033 

93,  238 

Florida _ 

7,  804 

47.  87 

52. 13 

838 

43,  685 

1, 342,  925 

Georgia _ 

5,016 

30.  77 

66.67 

985 

65,  737 

2, 020,  827 

Kentucky . . 

4,859 

29.  80 

66.  67 

787 

52,  469 

1, 612,  955 

Louisiana . . 

5,  220 

32.  02 

66.  67 

795 

53, 003 

1,  629,  370 

Maryland _ _ 

8,917 

54.  69 

45.  31 

651 

29,  497 

906, 770 

Mississippi . . 

3,  257 

20.  04 

66.  67 

603 

40,  202 

1,  235,  854 

North  Carolina . 

4,701 

28.  83 

66.  67 

1,172 

78, 137 

2, 402,  017 

Oklahoma _ _ 

6,203 

38.  05 

61.95 

541 

33,  515 

1, 030,  288 

South  Carolina . . 

3,  889 

23.  85 

66.  67 

667 

44,  469 

1, 387, 025 

Tennessee _ 

5, 003 

30.70 

68.  67 

839 

57,  933 

1,781,016 

Texas.. . . 

6,718 

41.20 

58.  80 

2,218 

130, 418 

4, 009, 192 

Virginia _ _ 

6,414 

39.  34 

60.  66 

900 

54,  594 

1,  678,  279 

West  Virginia . 

4,  884 

29.96 

68.  67 

525 

35, 002 

1, 076,  000 

District  of  Columbia . 

14,  788 

90.70 

*  33. 33 

135 

4,500 

138,  335 

West: 

Arizona _ 

6,  475 

39.  71 

60.  29 

279 

16,  821 

517, 093 

California _ 

11,007 

67.  51 

33.  33 

2,894 

96,  457 

2, 965, 194 

Colorado _ 

7,  797 

47.  82 

52. 18 

379 

19,  776 

607, 936 

Idaho _ _ 

5,730 

35. 14 

64.86 

165 

10, 702 

328, 991 

Montana _ 

7,358 

45. 13 

54.  87 

161 

8,834 

271,  567 

Nevada _ _ 

11,  325 

69.  47 

33.  33 

56 

1,866 

57, 363 

New  Mexico _ 

5,163 

31.  67 

66.  67 

230 

15,  334 

471,  384 

Oregon _ _ _ 

8,  083 

49.61 

50.  39 

400 

20, 156 

619,  618 

Utah _ _ 

6,783 

35.50 

64.  50 

224 

14,  448 

444, 147 

Washington . . — 

8,839 

54.21 

45.  79 

615 

28, 161 

865,  700 

Wyoming . . . 

7,  539 

46.  24 

63.  76 

77 

4, 140 

127,  268 

Outlying  parts  of  the  United 

•  1,  200, 000 

1  Source-  Schooi-a^e  population  from  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Popula¬ 
tion  Reports,  Series  P-25.  Personal  Income  from  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business, 

^Coh  3^ for  each  State,  including  District  of  Columbia,  computed  as  the  product  of  50  and  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  figure  In  col.  2  by  8,152.  .  . 

i  Col.  4  computed  as  100  less  the  figure  in  col.  3.  Values  loss  than  3314  are  raised  to  33J5,  and  values  more 

tb*3CoL^7  computed  as  30.74109567  times  the  figure  in  col.  6.  30.74109567=53, 800, 000/1, 912,  749. 

» The  “allotment  ratio”  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  computed  on  the  same  basis  as  for  all  the  other 
States  (resulting  in  33.33  percentum  rather  than  50  percent  as  specified  in  certain  versions  of  the  bill). 

•  2  percent  of  allocation  to  the  aggregate  United  States  reserved  for  allocation  to  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
United  States. 
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Allocations  under  title  IV  of  H.  R.  13247,  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959 — Title 
IV,  grants  to  States  for  strengthening  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  in  'public  schools;  part  relating  to  the  expansion  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  supervision 


Region  and  State 

School-age 
population 
(5-17  years  of 
age)  July  1, 
1956 

(thousands) 1 

Tentative 
allocation  to 
States  for 
fiscal  year 
ending  June 
30,  1959  2 

Allocation 
with  a  floor 
of  $20,000  for 
each  State 3 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Aggregate  United  States _ 

$5, 000, 000 

$5, 000, 000 

Continental  United  States _ _ _ 

38, 682 

4, 900, 000 

4, 900, 000 

Northeast: 

C  onnecticut _ _ _ _ _ _ 

471 

59, 663 
27, 615 
127,  561 
15,  834 
146,  055 
413, 844 
301, 991 
22,  041 
11, 274 

257,  275 

59, 077 
27, 344 
126,  303 
20, 000 
144,  620 
409,  778 
299,  023 
21, 825 
20, 000 

254, 748 
129, 443 
79,648 

Maine _ _ _ _ _ 

218 

M  assachusetts . . . . . . . . 

1,007 

'  125 

1,153 
3,  267 
2,384 

Pennsylvania _ _ _ _ 

Rhode  Island _  _ 

'174 

Vermont _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

89 

North  Central: 

Illinois _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2,  031 
1,032 
635 

Indiana _ _ 

130;  727 
80,  438 

Iowa _ _ _ _ _ 

Kansas _ _ _ 

474 

60, 043 
225,  986 

59j  454 

Michigan . . . . . . . . . 

1, 784 
774 

223;  767 
97, 083 
113, 765 
40, 138 
20,  570 

Minnesota _ _ _ _ _ 

98;  046 
114,  893 
40,  536 

Missouri _ _ _ 

907 

Nebraska _ _ ft. _ 

320 

North  Dakota _  _ _ _ 

164 

20,  775 
259,  555 
21, 408 
111,  346 

107, 673 
59, 283 
11,  527 
106, 153 
124,  900 
99, 692 
100,  706 
82,  465 

Ohio _ 

2, 049 
169 

257;  005 
21, 198 
110, 253 

106, 615 
58, 701 
20, 000 
105, 110 
123,  674 

98,  713 

99,  717 

Wisconsin _ _ _  _ _ 

879 

South: 

Alabama _ _ _ _ _ 

850 

Arkansas _ _ _ 

468 

91 

Florida _  _ 

838 

Georgia _ _ _ 

986 

Kentucky _ _ _ _ _ 

787 

Louisiana _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

795 

Maryland . . . . 

651 

81,  655 

Mississippi _ _ _ 

603 

76i  384 
148, 462 
68,  531 
84,  491 

75, 634 
147, 004 

North  Carolina _ 

1,172 

Oklahoma _ 

'541 

67;  857 
83,  662 
108, 998 
278,  203 
112, 887 
65, 851 

South  Carolina _ _ _ 

667 

Tennessee _ _ _ _ _ _ 

869 

11  o’  080 

Texas _ _ _ _ _ 

2,218 

900 

280, 963 
114,  007 
66,504 

17, 101 

35, 342 
366,  594 
48, 009 
20, 901 

Virginia _ _ _ 

West  Virginia _ _ _ 

525 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

135 

20,000 

34, 995 
362, 993 
47, 538 
20, 696 
20,194 
20, 000 
28, 849 
50,172 
28, 096 

West: 

Arizona .  . . . . . 

279 

California _ 

2,894 

379 

Colorado _ _ 

Idaho _ 

165 

Montana _ 

161 

20’  394 

Nevada _ _ _ 

56 

7, 094 

New  Mexico _ _ _ 

230 

29, 135 
50,  670 
28, 375 
77,  904 
9, 754 

4  100, 000 

Oregon _ _ _  _ _ 

400 

Utah . . . . . . 

224 

W  ashing  ton . . . . . . . 

615 

7L  139 
20,  000 

Wyoming . . 

77 

Outlying  parts  of  the  United  States..  _ 

4 100;  000 

1  Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25, 
No.  172. 

3  Col.  3  computed  as  126.6739052  times  figures  in  col.  2.  126.6739052=-4f°°ff?-- 

oo,oo2 

3  Col.  4  computed  by  assigning  $20,000  to  each  of  6  States  which  are  less  than  $20,000  as  computed  in  col.  3. 
The  $4,780,000  remaining  for  the  other  43  States  is  distributed  proportionately  to  school-age  population  by 
multiplying  the  figure  in  col.  2  by  125.4296885  for  these  43  States  thus  reducing  their  allocations  proportion¬ 
ately.  125.4296885=^^—?)  38,109  being  the  school-age  population  (thousands)  in  the  43  States  concerned. 

OO,  iuy 

4  2  percent  of  allocation  to  the  aggregate  United  States  reserved  for  allocation  to  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
United  States. 
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Allocations  under  title  VII  of  H.  R.  13247,  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959 — 
Title  VII,  guidance,  counseling,  testing,  identification,  and  encouragement  of  able 
students — Pt.  A,  State  programs 


Region  and  State 

School-age 
population 
(5-17  years 
of  age) 
Julv  1, 
1S56  (thou¬ 
sands)  1 

Allocation 
to  States 
for  fiscal 
year  ending 
June  30, 
1959  2 

Aggregate  United 

States _ _ 

$15, 000,  COO 

Continental  United 

States . 

38,  682 

14,  700, 000 

Northeast: 

Connecticut _ 

471 

178,  990 

Maine _  _ 

218 

82,  845 

Massachusetts _ 

1,  007 

382, 682 

New  Hampshire...  .. 

125 

47,  503 

Now  Jersey _ 

1, 153 

438, 165 

New  York _  _ 

3,  267 

1,241,  532 
905,  972 

Pennsylvania _ _ 

2,384 

Rhode  Island _ 

174 

66, 124 

Vermont..  _ 

89 

33,  822 

North  Central: 

Illinois _ _ 

2,  031 

771,  824 

Indiana _  _ 

1,032 

392, 182 

Iowa _  _  .  . 

(135 

241,314 

Kansas _  _ 

474 

180,  130 

Michigan . . 

1,784 

677,  959 

Minnesota . . 

774 

294, 137 

Missouri _  . 

907 

344,  680 

Nebraska _  ..  . 

320 

121,  607 

North  Dakota _  . 

164 

62,  324 

Ohio  ..  _  _  .. 

2,  049 

778,  664 

South  Dakota . 

169 

64,  224 

Wisconsin .  . 

879 

334,  039 

South: 

Alabama _ _ 

850 

323,  018 

Region  and  State 

School-age 
population 
(5-17  years 
of  age) 
July  1, 
1956  (thou¬ 
sands)  1 

Allocation 
to  States 
for  fiscal 
year  ending 
June  30, 
1959  2 

South — Continued 

Arkansas . . 

468 

$177, 850 

Delaware _ _ 

91 

34,  582 

Florida _ _ 

838 

318,  458 

Georgia . . 

986 

374, 701 

Kentucky . .  _ 

787 

299,  077 

Louisiana.. . . 

795 

302, 117 

Maryland  ... 

651 

247, 394 

Mississippi _  . 

603 

229, 153 

North  Carolina _ _ 

1,  172 

445,  385 

Oklahoma  .  ... 

541 

205,  592 

South  Carolina  ..  .. 

667 

253,  474 

Tennessee.  __  .  . 

869 

330,  239 

Texas . 

2,  213 

842,  SS8 

Virginia. _ _  .  . 

900 

342,  020 

West  Virginia _ 

525 

199,511 

District  of  Columbia.. 

135 

51,  303 

West: 

Arizona . . . 

279 

100,  026 

California . 

2,  894 

1,  099,  783 

Colorado . . . 

3(9 

144,  028 

Idaho . . 

105 

62,  704 

Montana. . 

161 

61, 183 

Nevada . 

56 

21,  281 

New  Mexico  .  ...  .. 

230 

87,  405 

Oregon  .  ..  _ 

400 

152,  009 

Utah _ 

224 

85, 125 

Washington 

615 

233,  713 

Wyoming _ _ 

77 

29,  262 

Outlying  parts  of  the 

United  States. . 

a  300, 000 

1  Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25, 
No.  172. 

2  Col.  3  computed  as  3800217155  times  figures  in  col.  2.  3800217155=  B'  • 

go,  Oo2 

s  2  percent  of  allocation  to  the  aggregate  United  States  reserved  for  allocation  to  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


Section-by-Section  Description  of  Bill 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  101 — Findings  and  declaration  of  policy 

This  section  contains  the  congressional  findings  and  declaration  of 
policy. 

Section  102 — Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 

This  section  states  that  nothing  contained  in  the  act  will  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution.  The  committee  believes 
the  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  bill  will  serve  to  give  an  added 
measure  of  assurance  that  no  Federal  control  of  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution  or  school  S3rstem  can  result  through  misinterpretation  of  this 
act. 
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Section  103 — Definitions 

This  section  provides  definitions  of  the  terms  listed  below  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  In  this  section-by-section  description 
of  the  bill  these  terms  will  be  used  in  their  defined  sense. 

(1)  "State”  is  defined  generally  to  mean  the  several  States,  and 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  An  exception  is  made  with  respect 
to  the  Territories  and  possessions  mentioned  in  the  case  of  certain 
sections  under  which  they  receive  special  treatment  in  computing 
allotments  of  funds. 

(2)  "Institution  of  higher  education”  is  defined,  generally  speaking, 
to  include  junior  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities.  Specifically,  to 
be  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  the  defined  sense  a  school 
must  admit  as  regular  students  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary  education  or  the 
recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate,  be  legally  authorized  within 
such  State  to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond  the  secondary 
level,  provide  an  educational  program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor’s 
degree  or  provide  not  less  than  a  2-year  program  which  is  acceptable 
for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
institution,  and  be  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  association,  or  if  not  so  accredited,  be  an  institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institutions 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited.  To  be  an  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  defined  sense,  an  institution  must  be  located  in  a 
State  (as  defined),  except  that  for  the  title  which  provides  for  scholar¬ 
ships,  an  institution  in  a  foreign  country  will  be  an  institution  of 
higher  education  which  may  be  attended  by  a  scholarship  holder  if 
the  Commissioner  determines  it  to  be  substantially  comparable  to  an 
institution  which  would  qualify  as  an  institution  of  higher  education 
if  located  in  a  State.  For  the  purposes  of  the  scholarship  title  and  the 
loan  title,  the  term  includes  any  private  business  school  or  technical 
institution  which  meets  the  provisions  outlined  above.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  will  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies 
or  associations  which  he  finds  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality 
of  training  offered. 

(3)  “State  educational  agency”  means  the  State  board  of  education 
or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State  supervi¬ 
sion  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by  the  governor  or 
by  State  law. 

(4)  "School-age  population”  means  the  population  between  5  and 
17,  both  inclusive. 

(5)  "Resident”  will  be  defined  by  the  Commissioner;  however,  his 
regulations  must  provide  that  persons  domiciled  in  a  legal  sense  in  a 
State  but  living  outside  of  any  State  (as  defined)  will  be  deemed  to  be 
residing  in  the  State  of  their  domicile. 

(6)  "Elementary  school”  and  "secondary  school”  are  defined  to 
mean  a  public  school  providing  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  determined  under  State  law,  except  that  no 
education  provided  beyond  the  12th  grade  will  be  included  in  the 
term  "secondary  school.” 
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(7)  The  term  “Commissioner”  means  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  Welfare. 

(8)  “State  commission”  means  the  State  agency  designated  or 
created  to  participate  in  a  program  under  the  scholarship  title. 

(9)  The  terms  “local  educational  agency,”  “nonprofit,”  and  “public” 
are  each  defined  in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  generally 
understood  meaning  of  such  terms. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Section  201 — Appropriations  authorized 
This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  award  scholar¬ 
ships  during  this  and  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to  be  paid  the  student  over 
the  period  of  his  undergraduate  studies.  The  amount  authorized  is 
$17,500,000  for  this  and  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for  paying 
scholarships  to  persons  who  are  awarded  scholarships  under  the  title 
during  each  such  year.  In  addition  the  section  authorizes  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  sufficient  funds  to  make  payments  to  students  who  were 
awarded  national  defense  scholarships  in  prior  years.  Thus,  new 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  during  this  and  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to 
be  paid  students  during  the  course  of  their  undergraduate  studies. 
Scholarships  awarded  under  the  title  will  be  known  as  “national 
defense  scholarships.” 

Section  202 — Amount  of  scholarships 

Every  person  who  is  awarded  a  national  defense  scholarship  will 
receive  at  least  $500  during  each  academic  year  of  the  scholarship’s 
duration.  In  addition  the  State  commission  will  determine  scholar¬ 
ship  holders  to  be  paid  an  additional  amount,  not  exceeding  $500, 
during  each  academic  year.  The  additional  payment  will  be  the 
amount  the  State  commission  determines  the  student  needs  in  order 
to  attend  an  institution  of  higher  education  during  the  academic  year. 

Section  203— Duration  of  scholarships 

Scholarships  awarded  under  this  title  will  normally  be  for  4  years, 
except  that  where  the  time  required  to  complete  the  student’s  curricu¬ 
lum  is  more  than  4  years — as,  for  example,  in  some  engineering 
courses — the  scholarship  will  continue  until  the  student  finishes  his 
course.  In  no  event,  however,  will  a  student’s  scholarship  continue 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  for  his  first  bachelor’s  degree. 

Scholarship  holders  will  be  entitled  to  receive  then-  scholarships 
only  while  they  are  devoting  essentially  full  time  to  educational  work 
leading  to  a  bachelor’s  degree,  during  the  academic  year,  in  attendance 
at  an  "institution  of  higher  education.  A  student  who  is  carrying  a 
full-time  load  at  an  educational  institution  would  be  considered  as 
devoting  essentially  full  time  to  educational  work,  even  though  he  is 
supplementing  his  scholarship  with  funds  derived  from  his  own  work. 
The  section  requires  scholarship  holders  to  maintain  satisfactory  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  their  course  of  study,  according  to  the  regularly  prescribed 
standards  and  practices  of  the  institution.  Students  may  not  receive 
scholarship  payments  under  this  title  concurrently  with  scholarship 
or  fellowship  aid  or  educational  assistance  from  other  Federal  sources 
(other  than  a  monetary  allowance  under  a  Reserve  officers’  training 
program  or  money  paid  under  other  provisions  of  this  act). 
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Section  204 — Selection  of  recipients  of  scholarships 

The  scholarship  commission  in  each  State  will  be  the  agency  to 
decide  the  persons  to  whom  scholarships  under  this  title  will  be 
awarded,  and  the  additional  amount,  if  any  to  be  paid  them,  based  on 
the  considerations  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  section  202.  The 
selection  will  be  in  accordance  with  objective  tests  and  other  measures 
of  aptitude  and  ability  to  pursue  successfully  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  bachelor’s  degree,  giving 
special  consideration  to  those  with  superior  capacity  or  preparation  in 
science,  mathematics,  or  a  modern  foreign  language.  It  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  once  a  person  has  been  awarded  a  national 
defense  scholarship  no  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  course  he  may 
choose  to  pursue.  Similarly,  he  may  choose  to  attend  any  school 
which  will  accept  him  so  long  as  it  qualifies  as  an  institution  of  higher 
education  under  the  definition  in  section  103  (b). 

Any  person  will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  a  national  defense  scholar-  j 
ship  who  applies  in  his  State  of  residence  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  State  commission  and  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  enrolled  in  a 
course  of  study  beyond  the  secondary  school  level. 

The  national  defense  scholarships  will  be  actually  awarded  by  the 
Commissioner,  to  persons  selected  by  the  State  commissions  who  have 
been  accepted  for  enrollment  by  an  institution  of  higher  education 
and  have  graduated  from  high  school.  The  requirement  of  high  school 
graduation  will  be  met  if  the  person  holds  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  any  high  school  whose  graduates  meet  the  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  State  in  which  such  school  is  located  for  graduation  from 
high  schools  accredited  by  such  State,  or,  if  he  doesn’t  hold  such  a 
certificate,  if  he  is  determined  by  the  State  commission  to  have  attained 
a  level  of  advancement  generally  accepted  as  constituting  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  that  required  for  graduation  from  such  a  high  school. 

Section  205 — Allotment  of  appropriations  for  scholarships 

When  an  appropriation  is  made  for  awarding  new  national  defense 
scholarships,  the  Commissioner  will  first  reserve  up  to  2  percent 
thereof  for  allotment  to  the  Territories  and  possessions  entitled 
thereto.  He  will  then  allot  the  remainder  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  relative  populations  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  \ 
both  inclusive.  The  amount  reserved  for  the  Territories  and  pos¬ 
sessions  will  be  allotted  among  them  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
section  908  of  the  bill. 

Appropriations  for  making  payments  for  scholarships  awarded  in 
prior  years  will  be  allotted  among  the  States  (including  the  Territories 
and  possessions)  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  amounts  estimated  to  be 
needed  to  make  continuing  payments  to  persons  selected  for  scholar¬ 
ships  in  prior  years. 

Section  206 — State  scholarship  commissions;  State  plans 

Each  State  which  decides  to  participate  in  the  scholarship  program 
will  establish  a  State  commission  on  scholarsh  ps  or  may  designate 
an  existing  State  agency  as  the  State  commission  on  scholarships. 
Each  such  State  will  submit  to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan  which,  if 
approved,  will  entitle  it  to  participate  in  the  scholarship  program  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  title.  The  Commissioner  will  be  required  to  approve 
a  State  plan  if  it  contains  the  following: 
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(1)  Provisions  for  determining  the  institutions  in  the  State  which 
are  institutions  of  higher  education,  as  defined  in  the  bill. 

(2)  Provisions  for  the  determination,  in  accordance  with  section  204 
of  the  bill,  of  eligibility  to  compete  for  scholarships  and  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  certification  to  the  Commissioner  of  persons  to  be  awarded 
the  scholarships  payable  from  the  State’s  allotment. 

(3)  Provisions  for  annually  determining,  and  certifying  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  the  additional  amounts  (above  the  $500  minimum  per  year) 
to  be  awarded  persons  in  need  thereof  in  accordance  with  standards, 
procedures,  and  criteria  established  by  the  State  commission.  The 
Commissioner  must  find  that  these  standards,  procedures,  and  criteria 
are  such  as  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  the  additional  amount 
will  be  based  on  the  individual’s  need  for  financial  assistance  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  education  at  an  institution  of  higher  education,  such  need 
to  be  determined  without  regard  to  tuition,  fees,  and  other  expenses 
of  attendance  at  the  institution  of  higher  education  chosen  by  the 
individual,  and  that  the  maximum  additional  amount  allowable 
under  the  plan  will  be  $500.  This  last  requirement  is  inserted  to 
insure  that  the  State  commissions,  in  granting  additional  amounts, 
will  not  adopt  a  policy  of  making  only  minimum  grants.  Instead,  the 
State  commissions  will  be  required  to  spread  the  additional  amounts 
between  $500  and  zero. 

(4)  Provisions  that  the  State  commission  will  be  the  sole  agency 
for  administering  the  State  plan. 

(5)  Provisions  for  reports  to  the  Commissioner  and  for  the  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  which  will  be  observed  by  the 
State  commission. 

Section  207 — Administrative  expenses  of  State  commissions 

This  section  provides  for  the  payment  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
State  of  the  amounts  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  State  plan  and  for  expenses  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  an  approved  plan.  These  funds  may  be  used  by  the  State  com¬ 
missions  to  contract  for  the  services  of  public  or  private  merit  or 
aptitude  testing  organizations. 

TITLE  III— LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

Section  SOI — Appropriations  authorized 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  stimulate 
and  assist  institutions  of  higher  education  to  establish  funds  for  the 
making  of  low-interest  loans  to  students  in  need  thereof  to  pursue 
their  courses  of  study  in  such  institutions.  To  achieve  such  purpose, 
this  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $40  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  $60  million  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  during  the 
4-year  phase-out  period  of  the  program  after  fiscal  1962,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  students  who  have  received  a  loan  for 
any  school  year  ending  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  phase-out  period 
to  continue  or  complete  their  education.  The  sums  appropriated 
under  this  section  may  be  used  only  for  making  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  which,  together  with  contributions  from  the  institutions, 
will  be  used  for  establishing  and  maintaining  student  loan  funds. 
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Section  802 — Allotments  to  States 

The  sums  appropriated  under  this  title  for  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1902,  will  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  persons  in  the  several  States  who  are  enrolled 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State. 
During  the  phase-out  period  after  fiscal  1962,  funds  appropriated 
under  this  title  will  be  allotted  among  the  States  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  students  who 
have  received  loans  for  any  school  year  ending  prior  to  June  30,  1962, 
to  continue  or  complete  their  education. 

Section  803 — Payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions 

Federal  capital  contributions  will  be  made  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  applying  therefor  from  time  to  time  in  such  installments  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  result  in  unnecessary  accumula¬ 
tions  in  the  student  loan  fund.  Since  the  number  of  institutions 
which  will  wish  to  participate  in  this  program  may  change  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  number  of  such  institutions  and  the  extent  of  their 
participation  cannot  be  known  in  advance,  it  is  not  feasible  to  divide 
the  State’s  allotment  among  institutions  on  a  formula  basis.  Instead 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Commissioner  will  set  a  date  by  which 
institutions  wishing  to  participate  in  the  program  must  apply  and 
state  the  amount  of  Federal  capital  contribution  they  wish  to  be 
granted  for  their  student  loan  funds.  If,  when  such  date  is  reached, 
the  State’s  allotment  is  sufficient,  the  institutions  which  have  made  an 
agreement  under  this  title  with  the  Commissioner  and  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  established  by  him,  will  be  paid  the  full  amount  requested. 
If,  on  such  date,  the  amount  requested  by  all  such  institutions  in  the 
State  is  larger  than  the  State’s  allotment,  then  each  institution’s 
Federal  capital  contribution  will  be  reduced  pro  rata  below  the  amount 
it  requested.  Where  the  amount  requested  by  institutions  in  a  State 
is  less  than  the  State’s  allotment  available  for  that  purpose,  the 
remainder  may  be  reallottcd  among  the  other  States  from  time  to  time 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  the  States. 

In  order  to  assure  that  no  one  institution  will  receive  an  unduly 
large  amount,  it  is  provided  that  the  Federal  capital  contributions 
to  any  one  institution  during  a  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  $250,000. 

Section  804 — Conditions  of  agreements 

No  Federal  capital  contribution  may  be  made  under  this  title  to 
an  educational  institution  until  it  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Commissioner  to  establish  a  student  loan  fund  and  to  deposit  in  it 
(1)  the  Federal  capital  contribution,  (2)  an  amount,  not  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  Federal  capital  contribution,  to  be  contributed  by  the 
institution,  (3)  all  collections  of  principal  and  interest  on  student  loans 
made  from  the  fund,  and  (4)  any  other  earnings  of  the  fund.  The 
agreement  must  also  provide  that  the  fund  will  be  used  only  for  making 
loans  to  students,  except  that  it  may  also  be  used  to  meet  the  costs  of 
litigation  arising  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  amounts  due  on 
account  of  the  loan  and  except  that  distributions  may  be  made  from 
the  fund  as  provided  in  section  306.  The  agreement  must  also  con¬ 
tain  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  purposes  of  the  title. 
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Section  805 — Terms  of  loans 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  maximum  amount  which  may  be 
loaned  in  one  fiscal  year  to  one  student  may  not  exceed  $1,000,  and 
that  the  maximum  amount  which  may  be  loaned  one  student  for  all 
years  may  not  exceed  $5,000. 

Under  subsection  (b),  loans  from  student  loan  funds  will  be  made 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  institution  may  determine  and 
subject  to  such  conditions,  limitations,  and  requirements  as  the 
Commissioner  by  regulation  or  in  the  agreement  referred  to  above 
may  prescribe  with  a  view  to  preventing  impairment  of  the  capital 
of  the  student  loan  fund  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the 
light  of  the  objective  of  enabling  students  to  complete  their  courses 
of  study.  However,  each  loan  made  from  a  student  loan  fund  must 
meet  the  requirements  listed  hereunder: 

(1)  A  loan  may  be  made  only  to  a  person  who  is  a  full-time  student 
in  good  standing  or,  if  not  yet  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student. 
Loans  may  be  made  only  to  students  who  are  in  need  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the  institution  and  are 
capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  of  maintaining  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  course  of  study.  Graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate 
students  will  be  eligible  for  loans  under  the  title. 

(2)  The  loan  must  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written  agree¬ 
ment  which  provides  that  the  loan  will  be  repaid  in  equal  annual 
installments  beginning  one  year  after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  a  full¬ 
time  student  at  the  institution  which  made  him  the  loan  or  another 
institution  participating  in  the  loan  program  or  which  is  approved 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner.  The  10-year  period  could 
be  extended  for  good  cause  determined  under  the  Commissioner’s 
regulations. 

(3)  The  loan  must  bear  interest  (payable  annually)  at  the  rate  of 
2  percent  per  year  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  during  the  period 
preceding  the  10-year  period  during  which  the  loan  must  be  repaid. 
Thereafter,  the  loan  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  year. 
The  borrower  may  accelerate  repayment  of  the  loan  without  incurring 
a  penalty  and  without  advancing  the  time  when  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  percent  per  year  would  otherwise  become  payable. 

(4)  The  loan  must  be  made  without  security  or  endorsement,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  in  which  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  under  applicable 
law  the  note  or  other  evidence  of  obligation  would  not  create  a  binding 
obligation. 

(5)  All  liability  to  repay  the  loan  will  be  canceled  if  the  borrower 
dies  or  becomes  permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

(6)  The  loan  will  be  made  in  such  installments  as  may  be  provided 
in  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  or  the  agreement  with  the 
institution.  Upon  notice  to  the  Commissioner  by  the  institution  that 
the  borrower  is  not  maintaining  satisfactory  standing  any  or  all 
further  installments  of  the  loan  will  be  withheld,  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(7)  The  note  or  other  evidence  of  obligation  of  the  loan  may  not 
be  assigned  or  transferred  by  the  institution  except  if  the  borrower 
transfers  to  another  institution  it  may  be  assigned  or  transferred  to 
that  institution  if  it  is  one  which  is  participating  in  the  program  or 
is  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose. 
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Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  provides  tliat  the  agreement  for  the 
payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions  to  an  institution  of  higher 
education  must  include  provisions  designed  to  make  loans  from  the 
student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agreement  reasonably 
available  (to  the  extent  of  the  available  funds  in  the  student  loan 
fund)  to  all  eligible  students  in  the  institution  in  need  thereof. 

Section  306 — Distributions  oj  assets  from  student  loan  funds 

This  section  provides  for  the  time  and  manner  of  distributing  the 
moneys  in  the  student  loan  fund.  Under  its  provisions,  within  3 
months  after  the  end  of  the  period  during  which  loans  may  be  made 
under  the  title,  the  money  in  the  fund  at  the  end  of  such  period  will 
be  distributed  between  the  Commissioner  and  the  institution  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  ratio  between  the  Federal  capital  contributions  to 
the  fund  and  the  institution’s  capital  contributions.  Thereafter, 
quarterly  disbursements  will  be  made  from  the  money  then  accumu¬ 
lated  (reduced  by  the  amount  of  unpaid  costs  of  litigation  incurred 
in  collecting  the  money)  in  the  fund  from  repayments  in  the  same 
shares  as  in  the  first  distribution. 

In  addition  to  the  distributions  referred  to  above,  upon  a  finding 
by  the  institution  or  the  Secretary  that  the  assets  of  a  student  loan 
fund  exceed  the  amount  required  for  loans  or  otherwise  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future,  a  distribution  will  be  made  from  the  fund  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  to  the  Commissioner  in  the  same  proportionate  shares  as 
is  provided  for  the  first  distribution  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

Section  307— Loans  to  institutions 

Under  this  section  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  loans 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  which  are  participating  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  under  this  title  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  finance  the  insti¬ 
tution’s  capital  contribution  to  its  student  loan  fund.  These  loans 
may  be  made  only  if  the  institution  shows  that  it  is  unable  to  secure 
such  funds  from  non-Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Loans  which  are  made  under  this  title 
will  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  percent  above  the 
rate  payable  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Treasury  when  he  borrows 
the  money  necessary  to  make  the  loans. 

The  loan  program  provided  for  in  this  section  will  be  financed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  other  Federal  loan  programs.  The  Treasury  will 
purchase  the  obligations  of  the  Commissioner  under  the  Second  Lib¬ 
erty  Bond  Act.  The  Commissioner’s  obligations  will  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  current  average  yields  of  outstanding  market¬ 
able  obligations  of  the  United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
section.  Sums  repaid  by  institutions  will  be  used  to  make  payments 
on  obligations  issued  by  the  Commissioner  under  the  section,  but  in 
the  event  such  repayments  are  insufficient,  appropriations  are  author¬ 
ized  for  payments  on  such  obligations. 

Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  the  section  will  mature 
within  such  period  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate  in  each  case, 
but  not  exceeding  15  years  from  the  time  the  loan  is  made. 
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Section  808 — Administrative  provisions 

In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  the  title,  the  Commissioner  may 
agree  to  modifications  of  agreements  or  loans  made  under  the  title, 
and  compromise,  waive,  or  release  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  demand 
arising  or  acquired  under  the  title,  with  the  exception  that  nothing  in 
the  above  will  affect  the  power  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  conduct 
of  litigation  arising  under  the  title.  Financial  transactions  of  the 
Commissioner  under  the  title  and  vouchers  approved  by  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  financial  transactions,  will  be  final  and  conclusive 
on  all  officers  of  the  Government,  except  that  all  such  transactions 
will  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

TITLE  IV— GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  STRENGTHENING  SCIENCE, 

MATHEMATICS,  AND  MODERN  FOREIGN-LANGUAGE  INSTRUC¬ 
TION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Section  401 — Appropriations  authorized 

This  title  provides  for  grants  to  States  for  the  acquisition  of  labora¬ 
tory  and  other  special  equipment,  including  audiovisual  materials 
and  equipment  and  printed  material  (other  than  textbooks),  suitable 
for  use  in  providing  education  in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern 
foreign  languages,  and  for  minor  remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other 
space  used  for  such  materials  or  equipment.  Appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $60,000,000  are  authorized  for  this  purpose  for  each  of  the 
next  3  fiscal  years. 

In  addition  to  appropriations  for  the  purposes  referred  to  above, 
the  title  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $5  million  for  each  of  such 
fiscal  years  for  making  grants  to  States  solely  for  the  expansion  or 
improvement  of  supervisory  and  related  services  in  the  fields  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages,  and  for  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  State  plan. 

Section  402 — Allotments  to  States 

Sums  appropriated  for  laboratory  and  other  special  equipment  and 
for  remodeling  will  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  school-age  populations  of  the  States,  weighted  by  their  relative 
incomes  per  school-age  child.  For  example,  if  the  income  per  school- 
age  child  in  State  A  is  10  percent  higher  than  the  income  per  school-age 
child  in  State  B,  then  the  State  A’s  allotment  per  school-age  child  will 
be  10  percent  lower  than  that  of  State  B.  However,  the  weight 
which  may  be  given  income  per  school-age  child  is  so  limited  as  to 
insure  that  no  State  will  receive  more  than  twice  as  much  per  school- 
age  child  as  the  State  receiving  the  smallest  amount  per  school-age 
child.  The  children  who  will  be  counted  for  this  purpose  are  those 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  both  inclusive.  These  allotments  will 
remain  available  for  payments  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  year  in  which  they  are  appropriated. 

Sums  appropriated  for  supervisory  and  related  services  and  for 
administration  will  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  school-age  populations,  unaffected  by  their  income  per  school- 
age  child.  However,  no  State’s  allotment  will  be  less  than  $20,000, 
and  the  other  States’  allotments  will  be  reduced  to  make  up  such 
minimum  amount  should  it  become  necessary  to  raise  a  State’s  allot¬ 
ment  to  such  minimum  amount. 
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Before  any  other  allotment  is  made  under  this  section,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  will  allot  up  to  2  percent  of  the  appropriations  available 
among  the  Territories  and  possessions  as  provided  in  section  908. 

Section  J/.08— State  plans 

If  a  State  wishes  to  participate  in  this  program  it  will  submit  a 
State  plan  to  the  Commissioner;  if  the  plan  contains  the  provisions 
required  by  this  section,  the  Commissioner  has  no  option  but  to 
approve  it. 

The  provisions  a  State  plan  must  contain  to  be  approved  are  the 
following: 

(1)  It  must  set  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  allotted  to  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  relative  school-age  populations  and  incomes  per 
school-age  child  will  be  expended  solely  for  projects  approved  by  the 
State  educational  agency  for  acquisition  of  laboratory  and  other 
special  equipment,  including  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment  and 
printed  materials  (other  than  text  books),  suitable  for  use  in  provid¬ 
ing  education  in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern  foreign  language, 
for  use  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or  both;  and  for  minor 
remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other  space  used  for  such  materials  or 
equipment.  It  should  be  explained  that  while  the  State  plan  may 
provide  only  for  the  acquisition  of  this  equipment  for  use  in  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  schools,  or  both,  there  is  nothing  which  prohibits 
its  use  for  providing  education  above  the  secondary  level  or  for  other 
purposes  once  it  is  acquired  in  conformity  with  the  State  plan. 

(2)  It  must  set  forth  principles  for  determining  the  priority  of  each 
such  project  for  assistance  under  the  title  and  must  provide  for  under¬ 
taking  projects,  insofar  as  financial  resources  available  therefor  make 
possible,  in  the  order  determined  by  the  application  of  such  principles. 

(3)  It  must  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  State 
educational  agency  to  interested  persons  with  respect  to  each  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  approval  of  a  project. 

(4)  It  must  provide  for  the  establishment  of  standards  on  a  State 
level  for  laboratory  and  other  special  equipment  acquired  with  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  under  the  title. 

(5)  It  must  set  forth  a  program  under  which  the  funds  allotted  on 
the  basis  of  school-age  population  unaffected  by  income  per  child  of 
school  age  will  be  expended  solely  for  the  expansion  or  improvement  of 
supervisory  or  related  services  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  modern  foreign  languages,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan. 

(6)  It  must  provide  that  the  State  educational  agency  will  be  the 
sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan. 

(7)  As  in  the  case  of  the  plans  provided  for  in  other  titles,  it  must 
provide  for  reports  to  the  Commissioner  and  for  the  observance  of 
certain  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  by  the  State 
educational  agency. 

Section  1+0J+ — Payments  to  States 

For  the  first  year  of  the  program  no  matching  will  be  required  with 
respect  to  grants  for  expansion  or  improvement  of  supervisory  or 
related  services  or  administration  of  the  plan.  The  State  will  be 
required  to  match  on  a  50-50  basis  all  other  grants  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  this  program. 
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TITLE  V— LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 
Section  501 — Language  institutes 

The  Commissioner  will  be  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  under  the  terms  of  which  they  will 
operate  short-term  or  regular  session  institutes  during  this  and  the  next 
3  fiscal  years.  These  institutes  will  provide  advanced  training  for  per¬ 
sons  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  the  teaching,  or 
supervising  or  training  teachers,  of  any  modern  foreign  language  in 
schools  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level  or  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  training  in  the  use  of 
new  teaching  methods  and  instructional  materials. 

Contracts  under  the  section  may  cover  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  an 
institute,  and  may  contain  such  conditions  as  the  Commissioner  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  section. 

In  addition  to  making  payments  under  contracts  with  an  institu- 

)tion,  the  Commissioner  may  during  the  life  of  the  program  pay 
stipends  to  persons  attending  the  institutes,  and  such  stipends  may 
include  allowances  for  dependents  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their 
places  of  residence  by  such  persons  and  their  dependents. 

Section  502 — Language  and  area  centers 

The  Commissioner  may  arrange,  through  contracts,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  operation  during  this  and  the  next  3  fiscal  years  of 
language  centers  for  the  teaching  of  any  modern  foreign  language  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  determines  that  persons  trained  in 
such  language  are  needed  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  business, 
industry,  or  education  in  the  United  States,  and  that  adequate  instruc¬ 
tion  in  such  language  is  not  readily  available  in  the  United  States. 

The  contract  for  the  operation  of  a  language  center  will  provide 
principally  for  the  teaching  of  such  language,  but  it  may  also  provide 
for  instruction  in  other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full  understanding 
of  the  areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  the  language  is  commonly 
spoken,  to  the  extent  adequate  instruction  in  such  fields  is  not  readily 
available,  including  such  fields  as  history,  political  science,  linguistics, 
economics,  sociology,  geography,  and  anthropology. 

Contracts  with  institutions  under  this  section  may  not  cover  more 
|  than  half  the  cost  of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  center, 
including  the  cost  of  grants  to  the  staff  for  travel  in  the  foreign  area 
with  which  the  subject  matter  of  the  field  in  which  they  will  be  working 
is  concerned  and  the  cost  of  travel  of  foreign  scholars  to  such  centers 
to  teach  or  assist  in  teaching  therein  and  the  cost  of  their  return.  The 
contract  may  contain  such  other  conditions  as  the  Commissioner 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

The  Commissioner  may  also,  during  this  and  the  next  3  fiscal  years, 
pay  stipends  to  persons  undergoing  advanced  training  in  any  modern 
foreign  language  with  respect  to  which  he  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  a  center,  and  in  other  fields  needed  for  a  full  understanding 
of  the  area,  region,  or  country  in  which  such  language  is  commonly 
used.  Such  training  will  be  provided  at  a  short-term  or  regular  session 
of  an  institution  of  higher  education.  The  stipend  may  include 
allowances  for  dependents  and  for  travel  to  and  from  the  places  of 
residence  of  the  trainees  and  their  dependents.  However,  a  stipend 
under  this  section  may  be  paid  only  to  persons  who  provide  reasonable 
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assurances  that  they  will,  on  completion  of  their  training,  be  available 
for  teaching  a  modern  foreign  language  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education  or  for  such  other  service  of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  by  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

Section  503 — Research  and  studies 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  make,  or  contract  for, 
studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  increased  or  improved 
instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages  and  other  fields  needed  to 
provide  a  full  understanding  of  the  areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which 
such  languages  are  commonly  used.  He  is  also  authorized  to  conduct 
research  on  more  effective  methods  of  teaching  such  languages  and  in 
such  other  fields,  and  to  develop  specialized  materials  for  use  in  such 
training,  or  in  training  teachers  of  such  languages  or  in  such  fields. 

Section  504 — Appropriations  authorized 

For  carrying  out  this  title,  the  bill  authorizes  the  apppropriation  of 
up  to  $4,500,000  a  fiscal  year.  ^ 

TITLE  VI— EXPANSION  OF  GRADUATE  EDUCATION 

Section  601 — Appropriations  authorized 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  sums  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  title. 

Section  602 — Number  oj fellowships 

Under  this  title  the  Commissioner  will  award  fellowships  for  periods 
of  study  not  in  excess  of  3  academic  years.  Not  more  than  1,000 
fellowships  will  be  awarded  during  this  fiscal  year,  and  not  more  than 
1,500  fellowships  will  be  awarded  during  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Section  603 — Award  of  fellowships  and  approval  of  institutions 

The  Commissioner  will  award  fellowships  only  for  study  in  graduate 
programs  which  have  been  approved  by  him.  He  will  approve  a 
graduate  program  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  if  the  institution  applies 
for  approval  and  he  finds  that  the  graduate  program  is  a  new  program 
or  an  existing  program  which  has  been  expanded,  that  the  new  or 
expanded  program  will  substantially  further  the  objective  of  increasing 
the  facilities  available  in  the  Nation  for  the  graduate  training  of  college  d 
or  university  level  teachers  and  of  promoting  a  wider  geographical  * 
distribution  of  such  facilities  throughout  the  Nation,  and  that  in  the 
acceptance  of  persons  for  study  in  such  programs  preference  wfill  be 
given  to  persons  interested  in  teaching  in  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

The  section  also  requires  the  Commissioner  to  limit  the  number  of 
persons  awarded  fellowships  in  any  one  institution  in  light  of  the 
objective  of  increasing  the  facilities  available  in  the  Nation  for  the 
graduate  training  of  college  or  university  level  teachers  and  of  promot¬ 
ing  a  wider  geographical  distribution  of  such  facilities  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Section  604 — Fellowship  stipends 

Each  person  who  is  awarded  a  fellowship  under  this  title  will  be  paid 
a  stipend  of  $2,000  for  his  first  academic  year  of  study  after  receipt 
of  his  bachelor’s  degree,  $2,200  for  his  second  academic  year  of  study 
after  receipt  of  his  bachelor’s  degree,  and  $2,400  for  his  third  academic 
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year  of  study  after  receipt  of  his  bachelor’s  degree,  plus  an  additional 
amount  of  $400  for  each  such  year  on  account  of  each  of  his  dependents. 

The  institution  which  the  fellowship  holder  is  attending  will  also 
receive  a  payment  under  this  program.  The  institution  will  be  paid 
such  amount,  not  less  than  $500  or  more  than  $2,500  per  academic 
year,  as  is  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  constitute  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  new  or  expanded  graduate  program  in  which  the 
fellowship  holder  is  participating  which  is  reasonably  attributable  to 
such  person. 

Section  605 — Fellowship  conditions 

Fellowship  holders  will  receive  their  stipends  only  while  they  are 
maintaining  satisfactory  proficiency  in,  and  are  devoting  essentially 
full  time  to,  study  or  research  in  the  field  in  which  such  fellowship  is 
awarded,  in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  are  not  engaging  in 
gainful  employment  other  than  part-time  employment  by  such  insti¬ 
tution  in  teaching,  research,  or  similar  activities. 

TITLE  VII— GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING,  TESTING;  IDENTIFICATION 
AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  ABLE  STUDENTS 

PART  A — STATE  PROGRAMS 

Section  701 — Appropriations  authorized 

The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  assist  State  educational  agencies  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  programs  of  testing  and  of  guidance  and 
counseling.  For  this  purpose  $15  million  a  year  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  this  and  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Section  702 — Allotments  to  States 

Appropriations  for  carrying  out  this  part  will  be  allotted  among  the 
States  as  follows:  First,  the  Commissioner  will  reserve  up  to  2  percent 
of  the  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year  for  allotment  among  the  Terri¬ 
tories  and  possessions  as  provided  in  section  908.  He  will  then  allot 
the  remainder  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  school- 
age  populations,  except  that  the  minimum  allotment  for  any  State 
will  be  $20,000,  and  the  other  States’  allotments  will  be  reduced  to 
make  up  such  minimum  amount  should  it  become  necessary  to  raise 
a  State’s  allotment  to  such  minimum  amount. 

Section  708 — State  plans 

If  a  State  wishes  to  participate  in  the  program  provided  for  in  this 
part,  it  will  submit  a  State  plan  to  the  Commissioner  through  its  State 
educational  agency.  The  Commissioner  is  required  to  approve  the 
plan  if  it  contains  the  provisions  required  by  this  section.  The  pro¬ 
visions  which  must  be  included  in  the  State  plan  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  plan  must  set  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid  to 
the  State  will  be  expended  by  the  State  educational  agency,  or  by 
local  educational  agencies,  to  establish  or  maintain  programs  of  test¬ 
ing  and  guidance  and  counseling  which  will  operate  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  State.  These  programs  must  be  directed  at  identifying 
students  with  outstanding  aptitude  or  ability,  advising  students  of 
courses  of  study  best  suited  to  their  ability,  aptitudes,  and  skills,  and 
encouraging  students  with  outstanding  aptitude  and  ability  to  com¬ 
plete  their  secondary-school  education,  take  the  necessary  course  for 
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admission  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  enter  such  institu¬ 
tions  after  graduation.  The  plan  must  also  set  forth  a  description  of 
the  means  of  testing  which  will  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  above 
programs. 

(2)  It  must  set  forth  the  purposes  for  which,  and  the  conditions 
under  which,  funds  paid  to  the  State  will  be  granted  to  local  educa¬ 
tional  agencies. 

(3)  It  must  provide  for  its  administration  by  the  State  educational 
agency  alone. 

(4)  It  must  contain  provisions  for  reports  to  the  Commissioner  and 
for  the  observance  of  certain  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  by  the  State  educational  agency. 

Section  704 — Payments  to  States 

The  Federal  payment  under  this  part  will  he  100  percent  of  the 
expenditures  in  carrying  out  the  State  plan  during  the  first  year  of 
the  program,  and  thereafter  will  be  50  percent  of  such  expenditures.^ 
Of  course,  no  State  will  receive  amounts  greater  than  its  allotment.® 
Funds  paid  a  State  under  this  title  may  be  used  to  contract  for  the 
services  of  public  or  private  merit  or  aptitude  testing  organizations. 

PART  B — INSTITUTES  IN  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

Section  721 — Appropriations  authorized 

Six  million  dollars  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  during  this  and 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thi3 
part. 

Section  722 — Purpose 

The  Commissioner  will  be  required  to  arrange,  through  contracts 
with  institutions  of  higher  education,  for  the  establishment  and  opera¬ 
tion  by  them  of  summer  or  regular  session  institutes  consisting  of 
courses  in  counseling  and  guidance  of  students  at  the  secondary  school 
level  with  emphasis  upon  the  counseling  and  guidance  of  gifted  stu¬ 
dents.  He  will  also  be  required  to  pay  stipends  to  persons  who 
attend  the  institutes  and  are  eligible  therefor. 

Section  723 — Contract  authority  d 

Contracts  with  institutions  for  establishing  and  operating  institutes  " 
will  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  reasonable  cost  incurred  by  the 
institution  in  providing  the  institute. 

Section  724 — Stipends 

Students  who  attend  an  institute  under  this  part  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75  a  week,  plus  an  additional 
amount  of  $15  a  week  for  each  of  his  dependents,  but  no  such  person 
will  receive  a  stipend  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  his  last  rate  of  salary 
during  the  immediately  preceding  academic  year.  Stipends  will  be 
paid  only  for  periods  during  which  the  recipient  is  in  attendance  in 
good  standing  at  the  institute,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
in  accordance  with  its  regularly  prescribed  standards  and  practices. 

Any  person  in  a  public-school  system  who  is  employed  or  is  to  be 
employed  in  a  guidance  and  counseling  capacity  on  a  full-time  or 
part-time  basis  will  be  eligible  for  the  stipend. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  Commissioner  will  endeavor  to  attain  the 
maximum  geographical  distribution  among  institutions  with  which 
he  contracts  under  this  part,  consistent  with  its  purposes. 

TITLE  VIII— RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION  IN  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  TELEVISION,  RADIO,  MOTION 
PICTURES,  AND  RELATED  MEDIA  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

Section  801 — Appropriations  authorized;  junctions  oj  Commissioner 
This  title  will  authorize  the  Commissioner,  by  grant  or  contract, 
to  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  increased  or 
improved  utilization  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related 
media  of  communication  by  State  or  local  educational  agencies  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  providing  education.  He  may 
conduct  research,  demonstrations,  and  experiments  for  such  purposes 
and  in  the  development  and  use  of  new  media  of  communication 
}  (and  other  audiovisual  aids)  for  such  purposes.  He  may  evaluate  and 
'  publish  reports  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  such  media  for  such 
purposes,  and  prepare  and  publish  abstracts  and  catalogs  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials  available  for  such  purposes  to  the  extent  such  ab¬ 
stracts  or  catalogs  are  not  otherwise  readily  available.  The  title 
will  also  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  provide,  upon  request,  advice, 
counsel,  and  technical  assistance  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  undertaking  to  utilize  such  media 
of  communication  in  providing  education. 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Section  901 — Administration 

Under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  will  be 
authorized,  in  administering  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  use  the 
services  and  facilities  of  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  or  institutions,  in  accordance  with 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the  agency  or  in¬ 
stitution.  The  provisions  of  law  which  require  competitive  bidding 
on  Government  contracts  would  not  be  applicable  to  these  agreements, 
y  Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Commissioner  to  include  in  his  annual 
*  report  a  full  report  of  activities  under  this  act,  together  with  such 
revisions  in  it  as  he  may  deem  to  be  needed. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Secretary  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  governmental  agencies  which  carry  on  educational 
programs  with  a  view  to  the  full  coordination  of  all  specialized  scholar¬ 
ship,  fellowship,  and  other  educational  programs  carried  on  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  with  its  assistance. 

Section  902 — Improvement  oj  statistical  services  oj  State  educational 
agencies 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  assist  the  States  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of  educational  statistics  pro¬ 
vided  by  State  and  local  reports  and  records  and  the  methods  and 
techniques  for  collecting  and  processing  educational  data  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information  about  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  States.  Appropriations  are  authorized  to  carry  out  the  section 
for  this  and  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
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The  Federal  Government  will  bear  one-half  the  cost  of  programs 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  The  programs  may  include 
the  following: 

(1)  Improving  the  collection,  analysis,  and  reporting  of  statistical 
data  supplied  by  local  educational  units. 

(2)  The  development  of  accounting  and  reporting  manuals  to  serve 
as  guides  for  local  educational  units. 

(3)  The  conduct  of  conferences  and  training  for  personnel  of  local 
educational  units  and  of  periodic  reviews  and  evaluation  of  the 
program  for  records  and  reports. 

(4)  Improving  methods  for  obtaining,  from  other  State  agencies 
within  the  State,  educational  data  not  collected  by  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency. 

(5)  Ejqpediting  the  processing  and  reporting  of  statistical  data 
through  installation  and  operation  of  mechanical  equipment. 

Payments  under  the  program  provided  for  in  this  section  may  be  ^ 
made  only  to  the  extent  it  is  a  new  program  or  an  addition  to  or® 
expansion  of  an  existing  program,  and  only  if  the  State  plan  includes 
the  program.  No  payment  will  be  made  to  any  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  in  an  amount  greater  than  $50,000. 

To  obtain  payments  under  this  section,  a  State  must  submit  a  State 
plan  which  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  will  be  the  sole 
agency  for  carrying  out  programs  under  the  plan  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  other  agencies  of  the  State.  It  must  also 
set  forth  the  program  proposed  to  be  carried  out  and  the  general  poli¬ 
cies  to  be  followed.  In  common  with  other  provisions  relating  to 
State  plans,  this  section  requires  the  inclusion  of  provisions  for  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Commissioner  and  for  the  observance  of  certain  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures. 

Section  903 — Disapproval  of,  and  failure  to  comply  with,  State  plans 

This  section  applies  with  respect  to  all  State  plans  provided  for  in 
the  bill.  It  insures  that  no  such  State  plan  or  modification  thereof 
will  be  disapproved  without  affording  the  interested  State  agency 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

In  the  event  the  Commissioner  determines,  after  the  usual  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  a  State  plan  has  been  so  changed  A 
that  it  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act,  or  that  the  State® 
agency  concerned  is  failing  to  comply  substantially  with  all  its  pro¬ 
visions,  the  Commissioner  will  suspend  the  State  plan  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  failure  to  comply. 

While  a  State  plan  submitted  under  title  II  (relating  to  scholarships) 
is  suspended  no  new  scholarships  will  be  awarded,  or  the  Commissioner, 
in  his  discretion,  may  provide  that  the  State  Commission  will  not  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  part  of  the  program  under  the  title,  or 
in  the  part  of  the  State  plan,  which  is  affected  by  the  failure  to  comply. 
While  any  other  State  plan  is  suspended,  no  further  payments  will 
be  made  thereunder  for  programs  in  that  State. 

Section  904 — Judicial  review 

Under  this  section  a  State  could  obtain  judicial  review  of  action  of 
the  Commissioner  in  failing  to  approve  a  State  plan  or  in  suspending 
a  State  plan.  The  review  would  be  on  the  record  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the  capital  of  the  State  is 
located.  The  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  would 
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apply  to  these  proceedings.  The  decision  of  the  district  court  could 
be  appealed  to  higher  courts  in  the  same  fashion  as  other  decisions  of 
district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Section  905 — Method  oj  payment 

Payments  under  the  various  titles  of  this  act,  whether  pursuant  to 
a  grant  or  contract,  may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and,  in  the  case  of  grants,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

Section  906 — Administrative  appropriations  authorized 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  907 — Acceptance  oj  gifts  and  bequests 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  accept  gifts,  grants, 
bequests,  or  devises  for  carrying  out  the  act. 

1  Section  908 — Allotments  to  Territories  and  possessions 

As  stated  herein  with  respect  to  section  205,  section  402,  and  sec¬ 
tion  702,  when  the  Commissioner  allots  funds  among  the  States  under 
those  sections,  he  will  reserve  up  to  2  percent  for  allotment  under  this 
section.  The  funds  so  reserved  will  be  allotted  among  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according 
to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type  of  assistance  furnished  under  the 
part  or  title  in  which  the  section  appears. 

Section  909 — Advisory  committees 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  establish  advisory 
committees  to  advise  and  consult  with  him  with  respect  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  language  develop¬ 
ment,  expansion  of  graduate  education,  and  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  in  more  effective  utilization  of  television,  radio,  motion 
picture,  and  related  media  for  educational  purposes.  Members 
of  the  advisory  committees  will  be  exempted  from  the  conflicts  of 
interest  statutes,  except  that  the  exemption  will  not  extend  to  the 
receipt  or  payment  of  salary  in  connection  with  his  Government 
service  from  a  source  other  than  the  private  employer  of  the  appointee 
\  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  or  during  the  period  of  such  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  further  period  of  2  years  after  the  termination  thereof, 
to  the  prosecution  or  participation  in  the  prosecution,  by  him  of  any 
claim  against  the  Government  involving  any  matter  concerning  which 
he  had  any  responsibility  arising  out  of  his  appointment  during  the 
period  of  such  appointment. 


MINORITY  VIEWS 


We,  the  undersigned  minority  of  the  committee,  are  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  13247,  as  reported,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  proposed  bill  starts  with  the  declaration — • 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  security 
of  the  Nation  requires  the  fullest  development  of  the  mental 
resources  of  its  young  men  and  women. 

With  this  statement,  of  course,  we  emphatically  agree.  We  also 
believe  that  the  mental  resources  of  many  of  our  young  people  are 
being  inadequately  developed  by  inadequate  use  of  funds  at  hand. 

This  is  due  not  to  a  lack  of  money  as  the  majority  of  the  committee 
assumes.  It  is  due  to  an  appalling  decline  of  educational  standards 
in  many  of  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  a  debasement  of 
the  curriculum.  There  is  also  a  diversion  of  the  available  human  and 
material  resources  from  courses  that  provide  training  in  basic  skills 
and  transmit  essential  knowledge,  to  a  hodgepodge  of  subject  matter 
of  education  which  has  always  remained  out  of  private  and  parochial 
schools.  It  was  so  of  the  public  schools  until  very  recently. 

The  majority  mistakenly  assumes  that — 

(a)  A  large  segment  of  our  intellectually  able  young  people 
who  desire  to  go  to  college  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a 
lack  of  means;  and 

( b )  That  the  public  schools  are  prevented  from  providing 
instruction  in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages  or 
from  identifying  and  advancing  able  young  people,  by  a  lack  of 
funds. 

Eoth  of  these  assumptions  are  erroneous. 

We  find  ample  evidence  that  able  young  people  who  wish  to  go 
to  college  find  ways  and  go  to  college.  Further,  that  the  public 
schools  have  the  funds  to  provide  better  science,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  language  instruction,  but  that  some  perfer  to  use  their  staffs, 
facilities,  and  money  to  run  courses  which  are  unrelated  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  of  the  schools,  such  as  date  behavior,  beauty  care, 
consumer  buying,  stagecraft,  square  dancing,  pep  club,  marriage  and 
family  relationships,  junior  homemaking  for  boys,  etc. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  purposes  of  this  bill  can  be  better  accom¬ 
plished  without  Federal  aid  by  the  local  schools  and  communities, 
and  by  the  students  who  have  the  ability  and  desire  to  acquire  a  college 
education.  The  philosophy  of  this  bill,  like  so  many  others,  apparently 
seems  to  have  altered  a  famous  and  good  saying:  “God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves”  by  adding:  “The  Government  helps  all  others.” 

Thus,  the  apparent  conclusion  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
that  Federal  scholarships  are  needed,  and  will  succeed  in  inducing 
more  of  our  ablest  youth  to  attend  college  is  not  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  presented  to  the  committee. 

Instead,  the  most  obvious  consequence  of  such  a  Federal  scholar¬ 
ship  program  would,  we  believe,  be  that  voiced  by  many  witnesses; 
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namely,  “the  discouragement  of  State  and  private  programs,”  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  lessening  of  local  effort. 

The  evidence  presented  to  the  committee  suggests  a  very  different 
solution  to  our  manpower  problem.  Repeatedly,  witnesses  reported 
that  lack  of  motivation  and  inadequate  preparation  in  fundamental 
subjects  were  the  primary  barriers  to  the  full  development  of  youth 
and  to  the  continuance  of  their  education  beyond  high  school. 

In  proposing  that  the  Federal  Government  provide  in  1959-62  some 
90,000  to  100,000  4-year  undergraduate  scholarships,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  has  erroneously  assumed  that — 

(а)  A  shortage  of  professionally  trained  manpower  exists  in 
many  fields  which  will  be  corrected  by  inducing  more  young 
people  to  go  to  college;  and 

(б)  A  large  percentage  of  our  most  able  young  people  do  not 
attend  college  for  financial  reasons. 

Evidence  presented  to  the  committee  does  not  support  these 

the  assumption  that  we  have  an  overall  shortage  of 
engineers  is  widely  accepted  on  the  repetition  of 
Government  propaganda  to  that  effect.  And  yet  there  is  mounting 
evidence  that  this  assumption  is  highly  questionable. 

Blank  &  Stigler  reported  in  a  study  made  for  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  last  year  that  the  salaries  of  engineers  and  other 
professional  workers  have  declined  in  comparison  with  the  wages  of 
other  types  of  workers.  They  concluded: 

Our  example  has  been  drawn  so  as  to  represent  the  general 
facts  concerning  engineers  in  the  United  States  since  1890: 
demand  has  grown  quite  rapidly,  but  supply  has  grown  even 
more  rapidly  so  salaries  have  drifted  downward  relative  to 
those  for  the  entire  working  population. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  recently  announced  that 
engineering  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  has  increased 
from  165,637  in  fall  1951  to  297,077  in  fall  1957.  This  is  an  increase 
of  79  percent  in  6  years. 

Only  8  years  ago  in  January  1950,  the  Engineers  Joint  Council 
expressed  the  feat  the  men  due  to  graduate  from  engineering  colleges  in 
)  June  of  that  year  could  not  be  effectively  utilized  by  industry.  The 
Korean  war  changed  this  picture.  But  even  in  a  highly  industrialized 
country,  such  as  ours,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  engineers  that 
can  be  absorbed. 

In  a  special  report,  Engineers — Too  Many  or  Too  Few,  U.  S.  News 
&  World  Report  pointed  out  that  leaders  of  engineering  societies, 
faculty  members  of  engineering  colleges,  industrial  leaders,  and 
Government  officials  appeared  to  be  in  “General  agreement  on  this: 
There  is  no  real  shortage  of  engineers  overall.  There  may  be  shortages 
of  some  specific  types  of  engineers.” 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  (now  personnel  adviser  to  the 
President)  Rocco  Siciliano  emphasized  that,  while  there  are  numerical 
shortages  in  some  fields  of  engineering  and  science,  the  real  need  is  for 
people  at  the  top  levels  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  creativity. 

The  United  States,  like  every  other  nation  in  the  world,  will  probably 
never  have  enough  brilliant  scientists  and  engineers.  But,  with  the 
amount  of  scholarship  aid  already  available  for  the  truly  gifted  stu- 


\assumptions. 

'  For  example, 
schientists  and 
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dent,  there  is  little  reason  to  assume  that  a  Federal  scholarship  program 
is  needed — or  would  be  successful  in  developing  a  reservoir  of  top-level 
talent. 

It  is  equally  incorrect  for  the  committee  to  assume  that  those  able 
young  people  who  wish  to  attend  college  are  not  now  doing  so.  John 
M.  Stalnaker,  president  of  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Foundation, 
testified  to  the  fact  that: 

In  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  program  last  year  we 
dentified  some  15,000  students.  We  have  since  then  checked 
samples  of  these  students  to  determine  how  many  are  not  in 
college.  Of  the  top  7,500  students,  drawn  from  each  State 
in  proportion  to  population  (just  as  both  bills  propose),  we 
find  about  97  percent  are  in  college.  Of  the  next  7,500, 
about  95  percent  are  in  college. 

Thus,  -without  a  Federal  scholarship  program,  more  of 
these  students  are  going  to  college — well  over  90  percent. 

Of  those  not  going,  only  a  fraction  can  be  hoped  to  be 
changed  by  a  Federal  scholarship  program.  Many  are  girls. 
Some  prefer  marriage,  some  go  into  other  types  of  training, 
and  indeed,  one  cannot  properly  argue  that  they  should  not. 
Some  of  the  boys  have  joined  the  armed  services,  others  plan 
to  attend  college  later.  Still  others  are  going  into  business. 

I  mention  this  study  because  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  neither  of  the  bills  proposes  scholarship  help  to 
more  than  the  top  3  percent  of  high-school  students,  and  most 
of  these  students  are  eagerly  sought  by  colleges  and  existing 
scholarship  agencies.  A  large  Federal  program  of,  say, 
40,000  scholarships  would  probably  have  as  its  major  effect 
discouraging  existing  private  and  State  efforts  and  would  not 
significantly  help  able  students  not  already  being  helped. 

.  Evidence  presented  to  the  committee  likewise  showed  the  assump¬ 
tion  invalid  that  financial  need  was  preventing  able  young  people  from 
attending  college.  For  example,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  on  February  24,  at  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  meeting  in  St.  Louis  indicated  that  in  the 
upper  quartile  of  ability  of  last  year’s  high-school  graduates  three- 
fourths  of  the  makes  and  three-fifths  of  the  females  were  estimated 
to  have  entered  college;  that  over  one-half  of  the  second  quartile  in 
ability  and  about  one-tenth  of  the  third  quartile  likewise  sought 
admission. 

Dr.  Havighurst  estimated  that  60,000  boys  out  of  the  285,000  in  the 
upper  quartile  of  male  high-school  graduates  did  not  enter  college. 
He  further  estimated  that,  of  those  60,000,  at  least  one-third  had  such 
poor  habits,  character,  or  background  as  to  make  them  undesirable 
college  students,  and  that  the  other  40,000  were  largely  boys  that 
lacked  motivation  or  interest  in  pursuing  further  education.  It  should 
be  added  here  that  there  were  certainly  many  among  them  who  were 
either  (1)  drafted  into  the  armed  services,  or  (2)  deeply  interested  in 
some  trade  or  vocation,  which  not  only  required  no  college  training, 
but  offered  as  great  or  greater,  and  certainly  more  immediate,  financial 
reward  than  those  derived  from  positions  requiring  college  training. 
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Still  others  unquestionably  come  from  environments  in  which  neither 
parents  nor  associates  consider  collegegoing  to  have  prestige  or  voca¬ 
tion  value. 

Thus,  while  intelligence  test  scores  or  scholastic  aptitude  scores  might 
indicate  that  most  of  these  60,000  boys  could  do  college-grade  work, 
they  do  not  indicate  that  they  have  any  desire  to  go  to  college  or  are 
interested  in  academic  studies  or  a  professional  career. 

Many  recent  studies  have  indicated  that  it  is  a  lack  of  motivation 
and  not  financial  inability  that  causes  most  of  the  discontinuance  of 
education  by  high-ability  youth. 

Many  university  and  college  leaders  have  concurred  in  our  belief 
that  Federal  scholarships  are  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  The 
Association  of  American  Colleges  at  its  annual  meeting  rejected  a 
resolution  for  Federal  scholarships. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  John  Taylor  Caldwell,  representing  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities  Association,  testi- 
)  fied  in  opposition  to  Federal  scholarships,  recommending  instead — -as 
had  the  President’s  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High 
School- — a  work-study  project  that  would  enable  students  to  work  and 
earn  money  while  attending  college. 

Dr.  V.  "Raymond  Edman,  president  of  Wheaton  College,  in  an  open 
letter  to  President  Eisenhower  said: 

*  *  *  we  believe  that  Federal  scholarships,  good  as  they 
may  seem  on  the  outside,  can  be  a  real  handicap  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

FINANCIAL  AID  IS  INCREASING 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  States  have  some  scholarship  programs, 
and  the  number  of  scholarships  financed  by  corporations,  foundations, 
and  individuals  is  grwoing  rapidly. 

Last  year  nearly  30  percent  of  the  $520  million  dispensed  by  corpora¬ 
tions  for  philanthropic  purposes  wTent  to  education.  In  1952,  only 
20  percent  of  all  gifts  went  into  this  area  (Wall  Street  Journal,  vol. 
CLI,  No.  35). 

Thousands  of  parents  now  meet  college  costs  through  a  pay-as- 
|  you-go  plan  of  monthly  installments.  This  Tuition  Plan,  Inc.,  was 
started  in  1938  and  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Its  volume 
increased  from  $8.7  million  in  1955  to  $12  million  in  1956;  officials 
expect  a  volume  of  more  than  $100  million  in  1958. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  1957,  set  up  a  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Corp.  which  guarantees  80  percent  of  long-term  loans  made 
by  banks  to  qualified  students  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  way 
through  college.  The  capital  is  contributed  by  corporations  and 
individuals.  Up  to  the  end  of  1957,  109  banks  had  made  1,000  loans 
totaling  almost  half  a  million  dollars,  and  it  is  planned  to  expand  this 
to  $5  million  in  the  future. 

At  least  800  schools  offer  long-term,  low-interest  loans.  New  York 
and  North  Dakota  have  set  up  plans  similar  to  the  one  operating  in 
Massachusetts;  and  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  are  also 
considering  adoption  of  such  a  program. 

Business  firms  are  offering  college  loans  for  the  children  of  their 
employees. 
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One  difficulty  encountered  in  the  expanding  loan  program  is  that 
many  available  loan  funds  are  inadequately  used.  President  Ray 
Olpin,  of  the  University  of  Utah,  testified:  "Most  universities  have 
some  unused  loan  funds  available.” 


Student  aid  in  1956 


Number 

Amount 

Undergraduate: 

237, 370 
77, 107 
288, 479 

$65,  736, 950 
12,  463, 182 
65, 931, 915 

Total . 

602, 956 

144, 132, 047 

Graduate: 

Fellowships _ _ _ _ _ 

24,885 
30,507 
29,  406 

18,239,150 
4, 986, 742 
35, 007, 789 

Total . 

84,798 

68, 233, 681 

Titles  IV,  VII,  and  VIII  provide  grants  to  States  for  aid  to  public, 
elementary,  and  secondary  schools  for  the  instruction  of  science, 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
of  students  and  for  experimentation  with  and  use  of  television,  films, 
etc. 

The  proposals  assume  that  the  schools  cannot  finance  these  pro- 

f’ams  at  the  necessary  level  and  that  Federal  funds  are  needed. 

oth  of  these  assumptions  are  erroneous.  The  schools  have  ample 
funds  available  to  provide  more  and  better  courses  in  the  mentioned 
subjects,  but  often  use  them  for  purposes  wholly  unrelated  to  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  picture  of  understaffed,  underhoused,  and  underfinanced 
schools  which  is  frequently  presented  to  the  public  is  a  mere  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  propagandists.  A  new  study  of  the  financing  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  just  released  by  the  Institute  for  Social  Science  Research, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  under  the  title  "School  Needs  in  the  Decade 
Ahead”  demonstrates  that  lack  of  money  is  not  responsible  for  short¬ 
comings  of  the  schools.  The  findings  of  that  study  are  summarized 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  July  10,  1958,  page  A6226. 

The  report,  prepared  by  Roger  A.  Freeman,  former  Research 
Director  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  and  consultant  on  school  finance  to  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Education,  shows  that  school  funds  have  increased  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  enrollment,  national  income,  other  governmental 
expenditures,  or  personal  consumption.  Wherever  schools  do  provide 
inadequate  staff,  money,  equipment,  or  facilities  for  instruction  in 
science,  mathematics,  or  foreign  languages,  they  do  so  by  their  own 
choice  because  they  allocate  then'  resources  to  other  subjects  which 
are  much  less  important  and  often  out  of  place  in  a  public-school 
curriculum. 

Title  IV  would  authorize  grants  totaling  $60  million  annually  for  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  suitable  for  education  in  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  modern  foreign  languages,  and  $5  million  annually  for 
grants  to  State  departments  of  education. 

What  evidence  is  there  that  the  schools  cannot  afford  to  buy  such 
equipment?  Science  equipment,  for  example,  is  not  expensive.  Dr. 
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Elbert  Little,  executive  director  of  the  physical  science  study  com¬ 
mittee,  was  recently  quoted  as  saying: 

There  is  no  essential  piece  of  equipment  which  a  science 
teacher  and  his  students  can’t  build  out  of  cheap  materials. 
Apart  from  the  initial  outlay  for  the  plant,  the  cost  of 
laboratory  equipment  and  supplies  need  run  no  higher  than 
$10  per  student  (Popular  Science,  November  1957). 

The  president  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
said  this  in  addressing  the  1956  convention  of  his  group: 

I  have  found  that  our  science  laboratories  are  very  similar 
to  what  they  were  25  years  ago,  but  this  is  not  true  of  voca¬ 
tional  shops,  cafeterias,  and  similar  activities  where  we  have 
the  latest  equipment  Even  in  some  of  the  science  labora¬ 
tories  of  our  new  high  schools,  with  all  of  the  developments 
that  we  have  had  in  recent  j^ears,  I  find  the  same  equipment 
as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  (Official  Report  of  the  1956 
AASA  Convention,  p.  144). 

Actually,  equipment  for  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign-language 
instruction  is  far  less  expensive  than  for  many  of  the  modern  activities 
programs  for  which  schools  often  seem  to  be  able  to  find  money. 
Whether  they  decide  to  spend  their  funds  on  equipment  for  science 
instruction,  or  for  co-ed  cooking,  depends  on  their  sense  of  values, 
not  on  the  amount  of  money  available. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  bribe  schools  into  doing  their  job.  But  it  is  likely  that  when  the 
bureaucrats  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  administer  the 
funds,  the  money  will  be  used  to  further  life-adjustment  education 
rather  than  the  purpose  for  which  the  grants  were  authorized. 

A  major  shortcoming  in  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  science  in 
the  public  schools  is  the  inadequate  preparation  of  teachers  in  these 
subject  areas  because  of  the  stress  that  is  being  placed  in  teacher 
certification  upon  pedagogical  methodology.  There  have  been  sug¬ 
gestions  that  teachers  in  subject  fields  which  are  short  in  supply, 
should  be  paid  competitive  salaries  with  industry,  so  that  they  can 
be  attracted  to  the  schools.  When  the  educational  magazine  the 
Nation’s  Schools  in  June  1956  took  a  nationwide  poll  of  school  super¬ 
intendents  on  this  question,  84  percent  replied  that  science  teachers 
should  not  be  paid  more  than  other  teachers. 

Until  it  is  recognized  that  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  science  and 
mathematics  instruction  is  better  teachers — who  can  be  obtained 
through  a  system  of  competitive  pay  based  on  merit— there  is  little 
hope  of  improving  instruction  in  the  schools.  Also,  as  long  as  the 
schools  offer  and  give  credit  for  frill  courses,  and  promote  pupils 
regardless  of  accomplishment,  the  prospect  that  the  children  will 
study  harder,  is  futile. 

Title  VII  would  authorize  Federal  funds  for  guidance,  counseling, 
testing.  Most  public-school  pupils  are  already  being  given  standard¬ 
ized  tests.  Much  of  what  the  tests  reveal  can  also  be  learned  from 
the  teachers’  reports.  Unfortunately,  report  cards  have  degenerated 
into  speculating  about  the  pupils’  potential,  instead  of  measuring  his 
actual  achievements.  The  problem  here  is  not  that  able  pupils  can¬ 
not  be  identified,  but  that  they  cannot  be  motivated  into  studying 
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hard  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  As  long  as  there  are  no  re¬ 
wards  for  effort  and  punishment  for  failure,  we  cannot  expect  pupils 
to  exert  themselves  more. 

Federal  funds  for  more  tests  or  counseling  will  do  no  good  if  schools 
do  not  even  make  adequate  use  of  the  ample  information  which  is 
presently  available. 

Title  VIII  would  authorize  grants  for  research  and  experimentation 
in  more  effective  utilization  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and 
related  mediums  for  educational  purposes. 

We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  more  experimentation  with  and  greater 
use  of  television,  films,  and  other  technological  methods  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extending  the  use  of  good  teachers  and  saving  teachers’  time. 

The  former  superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  Alexander 
Stoddard,  in  a  report,  Schools  for  Tomorrow,  prepared  for  the  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  estimated  that  100,000  teaching 
positions  could  be  saved  bv  the  use  of  instructional  television. 

However,  the  National  Education  Association  has  strongly  objected 
to  the  use  of  technological  methods  for  the  purpose  of  saving  teachers’ 
time.  They  are  afraid  that  this  may  reduce  the  number  of  job 
openings  and  weaken  their  ability  to  claim  the  existence  of  teacher 
shortages. 

Until  this  resistance  can  be  overcome,  there  is  little  hope  that 
technological  progress  will  accomplish  much.  Many  schools  could 
utilize  television  and  movies  more  extensively  now,  based  on  the 
results  of  studies  and  experiments,  but  are  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  teachers’  organizations.  We  can  see  little  purpose  served  in 
providing  Federal  funds  for  school  television  unless  there  is  a  prospect 
that  they  will  be  used  for  making  instruction  more  efficient. 

“federal  government,  get  out  of  education,”  say 

GOVERNORS 

Over  40  years  ago  the  National  Government  began  a 
temporary  program  of  stimulating  the  States  in  a  new  field 
of  education;  namely,  vocational  training.  The  Joint 
Federal-State  Action  Committee  of  Governors  and  Federal 
Officials,  appointed  by  President  Eisenhower  last  fall, 
unanimously  agreed  that  this  function  of  education  should 
be  returned  to  the  States.  The  administration  has  con¬ 
curred  in  this  viewpoint. 

Is  it  not  inconsistent  then  for  the  administration  to  propose 
to  set  up  new  grant-in-aid  programs,  similar  to  the  vocational 
program,  in  the  areas  of  guidance  and  science  education, 
which  most  local  and  State  school  systems  have  long  main¬ 
tained?  How  is  this  contradiction  justified?  On  the  thesis 
that  a  national  emergency  has  suddenly  been  discovered 
with  which  local  and  State  governments  cannot  cope?  This 
thesis  is  undocumented  and,  in  our  opinion,  false  (from 
testimony  of  K.  Brantley  Watson,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  human  relations,  McCormick  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
p.  1540,  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  on  H.  R.  10381,  H.  R.  10278,  and 
similar  bills,  March  21,  1958). 
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IN  CONCLUSION 

Does  the  Federal  Government  have  a  responsibility  for  handing 
a  college  education,  for  which  many  people  work  hard,  to  a  few  able 
youth?  If  there  is  such  a  responsibility,  where  can  the  line  be  drawn 
between  those  who  receive  the  gift,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  denied? 

And  most  important,  are  there  not  other,  and  less  dangerous,  ways 
of  supporting  and  improving  our  educational  system?  Can  the  number 
and  amount  of  scholarships  from  State,  local,  and  private  sources 
be  increased?  Can  greater  work  possibilities  be  made  available 
through  colleges  to  students  from  low-income  families?  Would  a  tax 
policy  aimed  at  strengthening  education  by  permitting  deductions  for 
tuition  payments,  and  liberal  provisions  for  corporate  and  individual 
donations  for  educational  purposes  be  a  better  answer? 

For  over  150  years,  the  American  people  have  been  solving  their 
educational  problems  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  cannot  continue  to  do  so.  The  picture  of  strong  centralized 
)  governments  in  some  foreign  countries  is  too  alarming  to  justify 
changing  our  democratic  pattern  of  local  and  State  solutions  to  prob- 
confronting  education. 

The  detrimental  effect  of  Federal  grants  has  been  pointed  out  time 
and  again.  Recently,  Dr.  George  C.  S.  Benson,  president  of  Clare¬ 
mont  Men’s  College  and  former  Research  Director  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  stated  in  a  book, 
National  Aid  to  Higher  Education  (American  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1958): 

The  evidence  indicates  that  with  grants  go  controls  which 
contain  dangers  (1)  to  our  type  of  government;  (2)  to  our 
educational  pattern. 

This  warning  should  be  taken  seriously  when  an  extension  of  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  field  of  education  is 
being  proposed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ralph  W.  Gwinn. 

Clare  E.  Hoffman. 

Donald  W.  Nicholson. 
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Mr.  Elliott  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com, 

mittee  on  Education  and  Labor 

July  15,1958 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printecj 


A  BILL 

To  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  programs 
to  meet  critical  national  needs;  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Beyresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 

3  That  this  Act,  divided  into  titles  and  sections  according 

4  to  the  following  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the 

5  “National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958”. 
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Sec.  721.  Appropriations  authorized. 
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Sec.  723.  Contract  authority. 

Sec.  724.  Stipends. 

Title  VIII — Research  and  Experimentation  in  More  Effective  Utili¬ 
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TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that 
the  security  of  the  Nation  requires  the  fullest  development 
of  the  mental  resources  of  its  young  men  and  women.  The 
present  emergency  demands  that  additional  and  more  ade¬ 
quate  educational  opportunities  be  made  available.  This 
requires  programs  that  will  demonstrate  our  country’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  and  esteem  for  those  of  our  students  who  have 
striven  to  develop  their  intellectual  abilities  to  the  fullest 
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extent,  and  will  make  available  greater  Intellectual  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  are  challenging  to  our  youth. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  and  declares  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  have  and  must  retain  con¬ 
trol  over  and  primary  responsibility  for  public  education. 
The  national  interest  requires,  however,  that  the  Federal 
Government  give  assistance  to  education  for  programs  which 
are  important  to  our  defense. 

To  meet  the  present  educational  emergency  requires  ad¬ 
ditional  effort  at  all  levels  of  government.  It  is  therefore' 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  substantial  assistance  in 
various  forms  to  individuals  for  study  at  institutions  of  higher' 
education,  and  to  States  and  their  subdivisions,  in  order  to 
insure  trained  manpower  of  sufficient  quality  and  quantity 
to  meet  the  national  defense  needs  of  the  United  States. 


FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  102.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super¬ 
vision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction, 
administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educational  institution 
or  school  system. 

DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
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1  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone, 

2  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  except  that  as  used  in  section 

3  205  (a),  402,  or  702,  such  term  does  not  include  Alaska, 

4  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 

5  Islands. 

6  (b)  The  term  “institution  of  higher  education”  means 

7  an  educational  institution  in  any  State  which  (1)  admits 

8  as  regular  students  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of  grad^ 

9  uation  from  a  school  providing  secondary  education,  or  the 

10  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  is  legally 

11  authorized  within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of  educa- 

12  tion  beyond  secondary  education,  (3)  provides  an  educa- 

13  tional  program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor’s  degree  or 

14  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  accept- 

15  able  for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  (4)  is  a  public  or 

16  other  nonprofit  institution,  and  (5)  is  accredited  by  a  na- 

17  tionally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association  or,  if 

18  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institution  whose  credits  are  accepted, 

19  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institutions  which  are  so 

20  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 

21  from  an  institution  so  accredited.  Por  purposes  of  title  II, 

22  such  term  includes  an  institution,  not  located  in  any  State, 

23  which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  substantially  com- 

24  parable  to  an  institution  which  comes  within  the  preceding 

25  provisions  of  this  subsection.  For  purposes  of  titles  II 
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and  III,  such  term  includes  any  private  business  sclippl  pr 
technical  institution  which  meets  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5).  For  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associations  wliiph  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  fraim 
ing  offered. 

(c)  The  term  “Commissioner”  means  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

(d)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  “State  Commission”  means  a  State 
Commission  on  Scholarships  established  or  designated  in  any 

s 

State  to  participate  in  a  program  under  title  II. 

(f)  The  term  ‘‘State  educational  agency”  means  the 
State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily 
responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an 
officer  or  agency  designated  by  the  governor  or  by  State 
law. 

(g)  The  term  “school-age  population”  means  that  part 
of  the  population  which  is  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seventeen,  both  inclusive,  and  such  school-age  population  for 
the  several  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  between  such  ages  for  the 
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most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(h)  The  term  “resident”  when  used  with  respect  to  any 
State  shall  have  the  meaning'  established  by  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner  and  shall  include  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  domiciled  in  such  State  but  is  living  outside 
of  any  State. 

(i)  The  term  “elementary  school”  means  a  public 
school  which  provides  elementary  education  as  determined 
under  State  law. 

(j)  The  term  “secondary  school”  means  a  public  school 
which  provides  secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law,  except  that  it  does  not  include  any  education 
provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(k)  The  term  “local  educational  agency”  means  a 
board  of  education  or  other  legally  constituted  local  school 
authority  having  administrative  control  and  direction  of 
elementary  schools  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county, 
township,  school  district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a  State. 

(l)  The  term  “nonprofit”,  as  applied  to  a  school  or 
institution,  means  a  school  or  institution  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

(m)  The  term  “public”  as  applied  to  any  school  or 
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institution  does  not  include  a  school  or  institution  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A PPEOPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  201.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $17,500,000  for 
scholarships  to  persons  who  have  not  previously  been 
awarded  scholarships  under  this  title  and  who  are  selected 
for  award  of  such  scholarships  by  the  State  Commissions. 
In  addition  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the  six 
succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  are  estimated  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  making  payments  to  individuals  who  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  awarded  scholarships  under  this  title.  Scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  under  this  title  shall  be  known  as  “National 
Defense  Scholarships”. 

AMOUNT  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 
Sec.  202.  Persons  awarded  scholarships  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  $500  during  each  academic  year  of  the 
scholarships’  duration  as  provided  in  section  203.  Any 
such  person  who  is  determined  by  the  State  Commission, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan  referred 
to  in  section  206  (a)  (3),  to  need  additional  financial 

assistance  to  continue  his  education  at  an  institution  of 
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higher  education,  shall  be  paid  an  additional  amount,  not 
to  exceed  $500,  during  each  such  year  based  on  his  financial 
need,  such  amount  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
such  provisions. 

DURATION  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 
Sec.  203.  The  duration  of  a  National  Defense  Scholar¬ 
ship  awarded  under  this  title  shall  be  a  period  of  time  not 
in  excess  of  four  academic  years,  as  defined  in  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner,  or,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  such  longer  period  as  is  normally  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  undergraduate  curriculum  which  the  recipient  is 
pursuing;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  duration  extend  beyond 
the  completion  by  the  recipient  of  the  work  for  his  first 
bachelor’s  degree.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section,  a  scholarship  awarded  under  this  title 
shall  entitle  the  recipient  to  payments  for  such  period  only 
if  the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  (1)  devotes  essentially 
full  time  to  educational  work  leading  to  a  bachelor’s  degree, 
during  the  academic  year,  in  attendance  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  (2)  is  maintaining  satislactory  proficiency 
in  the  course  of  study  which  he  is  pursuing,  according  to  the 
regularly  prescribed  standards  and  practices  of  the  institution 
which  he  is  attending,  and  (3)  is  not  receiving  expenses 
of  tuition  or  other  scholarship  or  fellowship  aid  or  educational 
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assistance  from  other  Federal  sources  (other  than  a  monetary 
allowance  under  a  reserve  officers’  training  program  or 
money  paid  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act) . 

SELECTION  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec.  204.  (a)  An  individual  shall  he  eligible  to  compete 
in  any  State  for  a  National  Defense  Scholarship  if  he  (1) 
is  a  resident  of  the  State;  (2)  makes  application  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  rules  as  the  State  Commission  for  such  State 
may  establish;  and  (3)  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  enrolled  in 
any  course  of  study  beyond  the  secondary  school  level. 

(b)  From  among  those  competing  for  National  Defense 
Scholarships  for  each  fiscal  year,  each  State  Commission, 
within  the  amount  allotted  to  it  for  scholarships  under  sec¬ 
tion  205  (a),  shall  select  persons  who  are  to  be  awarded 
such  scholarships  during  such  year.  Each  State  Commission 
shall  select  persons  to  he  awarded  such  scholarships  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  objective  tests  and  other  measures  of  apti¬ 
tude  and  ability  to  pursue  successfully  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  a  course  of  studv  lending  to  a  bachelor’s 
degree,  giving  special  consideration  to  those  with  superior 
capacity  or  preparation  in  science,  mathematics,  or  a  modern 


foreign  language. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  a  National  Defense 
Scholarship  to  each  person  with  respect  to  whom  he  receives 
a  certification  from  a  State  Commission  that  such  person — 
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1 1)  has  been  selected  for  a  National  Defense  SchoE 
arshi  p  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 

(2)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  by  an  instE 
tution  of  higher  education,  and 

(3)  (A)  holds  a  certificate  of  graduation,  based 
on  completion  of  the  twelfth  grade,  from  any  high  school 
whose  graduates  meet  the  requirements  established  by 
the  State  in  which  such  school  is  located  for  graduation 
from  high  schools  accredited  by  such  State,  or  (B)  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  does  not  hold  such  a  cer- 
t'ficate,  is  determined  by  such  State  Commission  to  have 
attained  a  level  of  advancement  generally  accepted  as 
constitut’ng  the  equivalent  of  that  required  for  graduation 
from  such  a  high  school. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS 
Sec.  205.  (a;  From  the  sum  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pun  mint-  t<  the  first  sentence  of  section  201  the 
Commissioner  sual1  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess 


of  2  per  centum  of  such  um,  as  he  may  determine  for 
allotment  as  provided  in  section  908.  The  remainder  of  such 
sum  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among  the  States 
as  follows:  Each  State,  shall  be  allotted  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate  sum  being  allotted  as 
its  population  between  ages  of  18  and  21,  both  inclusive, 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the  States  between  such 
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ages.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  populations  between 
such  ages  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  popula¬ 
tions  between  such  ages  for  the .  most  recent  year,  after 

j, 

1955,  for  which  satisfactory  clatp  are  available  from  the 

'  ■ 

Department  of  Commerce. 

i 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  under  the  second  sentence  of 
section  201  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1959, 
shall  he  allotted  by  the  Commissioners  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  amounts  estimated  to  he  needed  to 
make  continuing  payments  for  each  such  year  to  persons 

selected  by  the  State  Commissions  to  be  awarded  National 

$ 

■f 

Defense  Scholarships  in  previous  years. 

STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  COMMISSIONS;  STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in  the 
scholarship  program  under  this  title  may  do  so  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  State  Commission  on  Scholarships,  or  by  designating 
an  existing  agency  of  the  State  to  serve  as  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Scholarships,  and  by  submitting  to  the  Commissioner, 
through  such  commission  a  State  plan  which — 

(1)  provides  for  the  determination  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  State  which  are  institutions  of  higher 
education  as  defined  in  section  103  (b)  ; 

(2)  provides  for  the  determination,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  204,  of  eligibility  to  com- 
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pete  for  National  Defense  Scholarships,  for  the  selection, 
in  accordance  with  such  provisions,  of  persons  to  be 
awarded  such  scholarships  out  of  the  State’s  allotment, 
and  for  certification  of  such  persons  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  ; 

(3)  provides  (A)  for  the  annual  determination  of 
the  additional  amounts  to  he  awarded  persons  in  need 
thereof  under  section  202  in  accordance  with  standards, 
procedures,  and  criteria  established  by  the  State  Com¬ 
mission,  which  the  Commissioner  finds  provide  reason¬ 
able  assurance  (i)  that  the  additional  amount  will  be 
based  on  the  individual’s  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
continue  his  education  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  such  need  to  be  determined  without  regard  to  tui¬ 
tion,  fees,  and  other  expenses  of  attendance  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  chosen  by  the  individual,  and 
(ii)  that  the  maximum  additional  amount  allowable 
under  the  plan  shall  be  $500,  and  (B)  for  the  annual 
certification,  of  each  such  additional  amount  and  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid,  to  the  Commissioner; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  Commission  will  be  the 
sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan; 

(5)  provides  that  the  State  Commission  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such  form  and  con- 
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1  taining  such  information,  as  may  be  reasonably  neces* 

2  sary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties 

3  under  this  title ;  and 

4  (6)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac* 

5  counting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 

6  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal 

7  funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  title. 

8  (b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan 

9  which  complies  with  the  conditions  specified  in  subsection 

10  (a) . 

11  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  STATE  COMMISSIONS 

12  Sec.  207.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  State 

13  such  amounts  as  the  Commissioner  determines  to  he  neces- 

14  sary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the  State 

15  plan  (including  reimbursement  to  the  State  for  expenses 

16  which  the  Commissioner  determines  were  necessary  for  the 

17  preparation  of  the  State  plan  approved  under  this  title). 

18  TITLE  III— LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITU- 

19  TIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

20  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

21  Sec.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner 

22  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  establishment  at  institutions  of 

23  higher  education  of  funds  for  the  making  of  low-interest  loans 

24  to  students  in  need  thereof  to  pursue  their  courses  of  study  in 
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such  institutions,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
$60,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  }^ear  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  students  who  have  received  a  loan  for  any  school 
year  ending  prior  fo  July  1,  1962,  to  continue  or  complete 
their  education,  Sums  appropriated  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available,  in  accordance  with  agrees 
ments  between  the  Commissioner  and  institutions  of  higher 
education,  for  payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions 
which,  together  with  contributions  from  the  institutions,  shall 
be  used  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of  student  loan 
funds. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1962,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appropriated 
as  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  all  of  the  States.  The 
number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions 
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of  higher  education  for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available  to  him. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30,  1962,  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  in  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which 
such  amounts  are  appropriated, 

PAYMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  by  which  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
a  State  must  file  applications  for  Federal  capital  contributions 
from  the  allotment  of  such  State.  In  the  event  the  total  re¬ 
quested  in  such  applications,  which  are  made  by  institutions 
with  which  he  has  agreements  under  this  title  and  which 
meet  the  requirements  established  in  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State 

V 

available  for  such  purpose,  the  Federal  capital  contribution 
from  such  allotment  to  each  such  institution  shall  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  requested  in  its  application  as  the 
amount  of  such  allotment  available  for  such  purpose  bears  to 
the  total  requested  in  all  such  applications.  In  the  event 
the  total  requested  in  such  applications  which  are  made  by 
institutions  in  a  State  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  such  State  available  for  such  purpose,  the  Commis- 
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sioner  may  reallot  the  remaining  amount  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  date  or  dates  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  section  302  for  such  year.  The  Federal  capital  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  institution  shall  be  paid  to  it  from  time  to 
time  in  such  installments  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
not  result  in  unnecessary  accumulations  in  the  student  loan 
fund. 

(b)  In  no  case  may  the  total  of  such  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  any  institution  of  higher  education  for  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  $250,000. 

CONDITIONS  OP  AGREEMENTS 
Sec.  304.  An  agreement  with  any  institution  of  higher 
education  for  Federal  capital  contributions  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  under  this  title  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  student  loan 
fund  by  such  institution; 

(2)  provide  for  deposit  in  such  fund  of  (A)  the 
Federal  capital  contributions,  (B)  an  amount,  not  less 
than  25  per  centum  thereof,  contributed  by  such  institu¬ 
tion,  (C)  collections  of  principal  and  interest  on  student 
loans  made  from  such  fund,  and  (I))  any  other  earnings 
of  the  fund; 

(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund  shall  be 
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used  only  for  loans  to  students  in  accordance  with  such 
agreement,  for  capital  distributions  as  provided  in  this 
title,  and  for  costs  of  litigation  arising  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  apy  loan  from  the  fund  or  interest 
on  such  loan;  and 

(4)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed 
to  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  institution. 

TEEMS  OF  LOANS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  any  student  made  by  institutions  of  higher  education  from 
loan  funds  established  pursuant  to  agreements  under  this 
title  may  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  the  total  for  all  years  to 
any  student  from  such  funds  may  not  exceed  $5,000. 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any  student  by 
any  institution  of  higher  education  shall  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  institution  may  determine;  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  to  such  conditions,  limitations,  and  require¬ 
ments  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  (by  regulation 
or  in  the  agreement  with  the  institution)  with  a  view  to 
preventing  impairment  of  the  capital  of  the  student  loan  fund 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  light  of  the 
objective  of  enabling  the  student  to  complete  his  course  of 
study;  and  except  that — 
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(1)  such  a  loan  shall  he  made  only  to  a  student 
who  (A)  is  in  need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  at  such  institution,  and  (B)  is  capable, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  of  maintaining  good 
standing  in  such  course  of  study  and  has  been  accepted 
for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  at  such  institution 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already  attending  such  insti¬ 
tution,  is  in  good  standing  and  in  full-time  attendance 
there  either  as  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student; 

(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or 
other  written  agreement  which  provides  for  repays 
ment  of  the  principal  amount  in  equal  annual  install* 
ments  over  a  ten-year  period  which  begins  one  year 
after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  a  full-time  student  at 
the  institution  of  higher  education  which  made  the  loan 
or  at  any  other  institution  which  is  participating  in  the 
program  established  under  this  title  (or,  if  not  par¬ 
ticipating,  has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph)  :  Provided ,  That  such  ten- 
year  period  may  be  extended  for  good  cause  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  ; 

(3)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  interest,  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate  of  2  per  centum  per 
annum  during  the  period  prior  to  the  first  year  for  which 
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repayment  of  an  installment  on  tlie  principal  is  due 
(such  interest  to  be  paid  annually  during  such  period) 
and  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  after  such 
period:  Provided,  That  the  borrower  may  at  his  option 
repay  all  or  any  part  of  the  loan  in  advance  of  the  time 
or  times  when  due,  and  such  repayment  shall  be  made 
without  penalty  and  without  advancing  the  first  year  for 
which  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum,  in 
lieu  of  2  per  centum  per  annum,  would  otherwise  be 
payable  under  this  title; 

(4)  no  security  or  endorsement  may  be  required  for 
any  such  loan  unless  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the 
note  or  other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  him 
would  not,  under  the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding 
obligation ; 

(5)  the  liability  to  repay  apy  such  loan  shall  be 
canceled  upon  the  death  of  the  borrower,  or  if  he  be^ 
comes  permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner; 

(6)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any  year  shall 
be  made  in  such  installments  as  may  be  provided  in 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner  or  the  agreement  with 
the  institution  under  this  title  and,  upon  notice  to  the 
Commissioner  by  the  institution  that  any  recipient  of 
a  loan  is  failing  to  maintain  satisfactory  standing,  any 
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or  all  further  installments  of  his  loan  shall  be  withheld, 
as  may  be  appropriate ;  and 

(7)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a  loan  may 
be  transferred  or  assigned  by  the  institution  of  higher 
education  making  the  loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of 
the  borrower  to  another  institution  of  higher  education 
participating  in  the  pfbgram  under  this  title  (or,  if  not 
participating,  is  eligible  to  do  so  and  is  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  for  such  purpose) ,  to  such  institution, 
(c)  An  agreement  under  this  title  for  payment  of  Fed¬ 
eral  capital  contributions  to  any  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  shall  include  provisions  designed  to  make  loans  from 
the  student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agree¬ 
ment  reasonably  available  (to  the  extent  of  the  available 
funds  in  such  fund)  to  all  eligible  students  in  such  institution 
in  need  thereof. 

DISTEIBUTTONS  OF  ASSETS  FROM  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  After  June  30,  1966,  and  not  later  than 
September  30,  1966,  there  shall  he  a  capital  distribution  of 
the  balance  of  the  student  loan  fund  established  under  this 
title  by  each  institution  of  higher  education  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  balance  in  such  fund 
at  the  close  of  June  30,  1966,  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  such  fund  by  the  Com- 
J.  20001 - 4 
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missioner  under  this  title  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Fed’ 
eral  capital  contributions  and  the  institution’s  capital  com 
tributions  to  such  fund. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall  be  paid 
to  the  institution. 

(b)  After  September  30,  1966,  each  institution  with 
which  the  Commissioner  has#made  an  agreement  under  this 
title  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner,  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  the  same  proportionate  share  of  amounts  received 
by  the  institution  after  June  30,  1966,  in  payment  of  prin¬ 
cipal  or  interest  on  student  loans  made  from  the  student 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agreement  (which 
amount  shall  be  determined  after  deduction  of  any  costs  of 
litigation  incurred  in  collection  thereof  and  not  already  re¬ 
imbursed  from  the  student  loan  fund  or  such  payments  of 
principal  or  interest)  as  was  paid  to  the  Commissioner  under 
subsection  (a) . 

(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  institution  or  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  prior  to  July  1,  1966,  that  the  liquid  assets  of  a  student 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this 
title  exceed  the  amount  required  for  loans  or  otherwise  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  and  upon  notice  to  such  institution  and 
to  the  Commissioner,  there  shall  be,  subject  to  such  limita¬ 
tions  as  may  be  included  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
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or  in  such  agreement,  a  capital  distribution  from  such  fund. 
Such  capital  distribution  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  to  be  distributed 
as  the  Federal  capital  contributions  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  distribution 
bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital  contributions 
and  the  capital  contributions  to  the  fund  made  by  the 
institution. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distribution  shall 
be  paid  to  the  institution. 

LOANS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  institution  of 
higher  education  with  which  he  has  made  an  agreement 
under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to  such 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  finance  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  capital  contributions  to  a  student  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  such  agreement.  Any  such  loan  may  be  made 
only  if  such  institution  shows  it  is  unable  to  secure  such  funds 
from  non-Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Loans  made  to  institutions 
under  this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  X  per  centum  above  the  rate  payable  by  the  Com- 
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1  missioner  to  the  Treasury  for  funds  borrowed  to  finance  such 

2  loans. 

3  (b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  financing  loans  to  institu-= 

4  tions  under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  issue  notes, 

5  debentures,  or  other  obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Secre- 

6  tary  of  the  Treasury.  Obligations  issued  by  the  Commis- 

7  sioner  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  such  form  and  de- 

8  nominations,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions, 

9  as  may  he  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval 

10  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligations  shall  hear 

11  interest  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  funds 

12  to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

13  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  yields 
14.  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations,  of  the  United  States 

15  having  maturities  comparable  to  the  maturities  of  loans 

16  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  section. 

17  (2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 

18  directed  to  purchase  any  obligations  of  the  Commissioner 

19  issued  under  this  section  and  for  such  purpose  is  authorized 

20  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the 

21  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 

22  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 

23  be  issued  under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  in- 
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elude  any  purchases  of  the  Commissioner’s  obligations  here* 
under.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  repayments  made 
by  institutions  hereunder,  for  payments  on  obligations  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  section.  Any  such  repay¬ 
ments  not  required  for  such  purpose  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  section 
shall  mature  within  such  period  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  to  be  appropriate  in  each  case,  but  not 
exceeding  fifteen  }*ears. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  the 
other  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  shall  have 
power  to  agree  to  modifications  of  agreements  or  loans  made 
under  this  title  and  to  compromise,  waive,  or  release 
any  right,  title,  claim,  or  demand,  however  arising  or 
acquired  under  this  title,  except  that  nothing  in  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  conduct  of  litigation  arising  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Commissioner  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title,  and  vouchers  approved  by  him  in  con- 
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nection  with  such  financial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government;  except  that 
all  such  transactions  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

TITLE  IV— GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  STRENGTH¬ 
ENING  SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  MOD¬ 
ERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  401.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  approprL 
ated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
payments  to  State  educational  agencies  under  this  title  for 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  (suitable  for  use  in  provid¬ 
ing  education  in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern  foreign 
language)  and  for  minor  remodeling  which  are  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  403  (a).  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  for  making  payments  to  State  educational  agen¬ 
cies  under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  programs  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  403  (a). 
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ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  hut  not  in 
excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for 
allotment  as  provided  in  section  908.  From  the  remainder 
of  such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
such  remainder  as  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  school-age  population  of  the  State,  and 

(B)  the  State’s  allotment  ratio  (as  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  ), 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States. 

(2)  The  “allotment  ratio”  for  any  State  shall  be  100 
per  centum  less  the  product  of  (A)  50  per  centum  and  (B) 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  income  per  child  of 
school  age  for  the  State  by  the  income  per  child  of  school 
age  for  the  continental  United  States,  except  that  the 
allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  33^-  per  centum 
or  more  than  66f  per  centum.  The  allotment  ratios  shall 
be  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as  possible 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  again  between  Juty  1  and 
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August  31  of  the  year  1959,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
of  the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  States  and 
for  the  continental  United  States  for  the  three  most  recent 
consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  first  such  promul¬ 
gation  shall  he  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  June  30, 
1960,  and  the  second  shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two 
fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1960,  and  ending- 
June  30,  1962. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(A)  The  term  “child  of  school  age”  means  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seventeen,  both  inclusive, 

(B)  The  term  “continental  United  States”  does  not 
include  Alaska. 

(C)  The  term  “income  per  child  of  school  age”  for 
any  State  or  for  the  continental  United  States  means  the 
total  personal  income  for  the  State  and  the  continental 
United  States,  respectively,  divided  by  thf  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  such  State  and  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  respectively. 

(4)  A  State’s  allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  re¬ 
main  available  for  payment  pursuant  to  section  404  (a)  for 
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projects  in  such  State  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made. 

(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence  of  section  401  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2 
per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for  allotment  as 
provided  in  section  908.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the 
school-age  population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
school-age  populations  of  all  of  the  States.  The  amount 
allotted  to  any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $20,000  shall  be  increased  to 
$20,000,  the  total  thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor¬ 
tionately  reducing  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  ad¬ 
justments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of 
any  of  such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  $20,000. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner, 
through  its  State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which — 
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(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid 
to  the  State  from  its  allotment  under  section  402  (a) 
will  be  expended  solely  for  projects  approved  by  the 
State  educational  agency  for  (A)  acquisition  of  labora¬ 
tory  and  other  special  equipment,  including  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment  and  printed  materials  (other 
than  textbooks) ,  suitable  for  use  in  providing  education 
in  science,  mathematics,  or  modem  foreign  language, 
for  use  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or  both,  and 
(B)  minor  remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other  space  used 
for  such  materials  or  equipment ; 

(2)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining  the  prior¬ 
ity  of  such  projects  in  the  State  for  assistance  under 

'  this  title  and  provides  for  undertaking  such  projects, 

-  insofar  as  financial  resources  available  therefor  make 
possible,  in  the  order  determined  by  the  application  of 
such  principles; 

(3)  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
State  educational  agency  to  interested  persons  with 
respect  to  each  application  for  the  approval  of  such  a 
project  under  this  title ; 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  standards  on 
a  State  level  for  laboratory  and  other  special  equipment 
acquired  with  assistance  furnished  under  this  title; 

(5)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid  to 
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the  State  from  its  allotment  under  section  402  (b)  will 
be  expended  solely  for  (A)  expansion  or  improvement 
of  supervisory  or  related  services  in  the  fields  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages,  and 
(B)  administration  of  the  State  plan; 

(6)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  will 
be  the  sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan; 

(7)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  may  he  reasonably  nec¬ 
essary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties 
under  this  title;  and 

(8)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  prop¬ 
er  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan 
and  any  modification  thereof  which  complies  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a) . 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  404.  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  section  402  (a) ,  the  Commissioner  shall,  from  time  to 
time  during  the  period  such  allotment  is  available  for  pay¬ 
ment  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  section  402  (a) ,  pay 
to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  expendi- 
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1  tures  for  projects  for  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re? 

2  modeling  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  403  (a) 

3  which  are  carried  out  under  its  State  plan  approved  under 

4  section  403  (b)  ;  except  that  no  State  shall  receive  payments 

5  under  this  subsection  for  any  period  in  excess  of  its  allotments 

6  for  such  period  under  section  402  (a) . 

7  (b)  From  a  State’s  allotment  under  section  402  (b)  for 
6  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  the  Commissioner  shall 
9  from  time  to  time  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to  the 

10  amount  expended  by  such  State  for  such  year  to  carry  out 

11  the  program  referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)  of  section  403  (a) 

12  under  its  State  plan  approved  under  section  403  (b) .  From 

13  a  State’s  allotment  under  section  402  (b)  for  the  fiscal  year 

14  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 

15  fiscal  j^ears,  such  payment  shall  equal  50  per  centum  of  the 

16  amount  so  expended  under  its  State  plan  approved  under 

17  section  403  (b)  ;  except  that  no  State  shall  receive  payments 

18  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  its  allot- 

19  ment  under  section  402  (b)  for  that  fiscal  year. 

20  TITLE  V— LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

21  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTES 

22  Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 

23  arrange,  through  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  cdu- 

24  cation,  for  the  operation  by  them,  during  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30, 
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1962,  of  short-term  regular  session  institutes  for  advanced 
training,  particularly  in  the  use  of  new  teaching  methods 
and  instructional  materials,  for  individuals  who  are  engaged- 
in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  the  teaching,  or  supervising 
or  training  teachers  of  any  modern  foreign  language  in 
schools  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level  or  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education. 

(b)  A  contract  pursuant  to  this  section  may  cover 
all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  institute  with  respect 
to  which  it  is  made,  and  may  be  made  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
June  30,  1962,  to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  attending  any 
institute  established  under  this  section,  including  allowances 
for  dependents  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of 
residence. 

LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  CENTERS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  ar¬ 
range  through  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  by  them,  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
June  30,  1962,  of  centers  for  the  teaching  of  any  modern 
foreign  language  with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner 
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determines  ( 1 )  that  individuals  trained  in  such  language  are 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  business,  industry, 
or  education  in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  that  adequate 
instruction  in  such  language  is  not  readily  available  in  the 
United  States.  Any  such  contract  may  provide  for  instruct 
tion  not  only  in  such  modern  foreign  language  but  also  in 
other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full  understanding  of  the 
areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  such  language  is  com¬ 
monly  used,  to  the  extent  adequate  instruction  in  such  fields 
is  not  readily  available,  including  fields  such  as  history,  po¬ 
litical  science,  linguistics,  economics,  sociology,  geography, 
and  anthropology.  Any  such  contract  may  cover  not  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  center  with  respect  to  which  it  is  made, 
including  the  cost  of  grants  to  the  staff  for  travel  in  the  for¬ 
eign  areas,  regions,  or  countries  with  which  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  field  or  fields  in  which  they  are  or  will  he  working 
is  concerned  and  the  cost  of  travel  of  foreign  scholars  to  such 
centers  to  teach  or  assist  in  teaching  therein  and  the  cost  of 
their  return,  and  shall  he  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized,  during  the 
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period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  June  30,  1962,  to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  undergoing 
advanced  training  in  any  modern  foreign  language  (with 
respect  to  which  he  makes  the  determination  under  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a) ),  and  other  fields  needed  for  a  full 
understanding  of  the  area,  region,  or  country  in  which  such 
language  is  commonly  used,  at  any  short-term  or  regular  ses¬ 
sion  of  any  institution  of  higher  education,  including  allow¬ 
ances  for  dependents  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of 
residence,  but  only  upon  reasonable  assurance  that  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  such  stipends  will,  on  completion  of  their  training, 
be  available  for  teaching  a  modern  foreign  language  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  for  such  other  service 
of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  permitted  in  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner. 

RESEARCH  AND  STUDIES 

Sec.  503.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  directly  or 
by  contract,  to  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the 
need  for  increased  or  improved  instruction  in  modern  foreign 
languages  and  other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  such 
languages  are  commonly  used,  to  conduct  research  on  more 
effective  methods  of  teaching  such  languages  and  in  such 
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1  other  fields,  and  to  develop  specialized  materials  for  use  in, 

2  such  training*,  or  in  training  teachers  of  such  languages  or 

3  in  such  fields. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 


5 


Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appro- 

6  priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

7  provisions  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000  in  any  one 

8  fiscal  year. 

9  TITLE  VI— EXPANSION  OE  GRADUATE 

10  EDUCATION 

11  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

12  Sec.  601.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 

13  ated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro* 
11  visions  of  this  title. 

15  NUMBER  OF  FELLOWSHIPS 

16  Sec.  602.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 

17  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  award  one  thousand  feh 

18  lowships  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  during  each 

19  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  he  is  authorized  to  award 

20  one  thousand  five  hundred  such  fellowships.  Such  fellow- 

21  ships  shall  be  for  periods  of  study  not  in  excess  of  three  aca- 

22  demic  years. 

oq 

AWARD  OF  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  APPROVAL  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  fellow¬ 
ships  under  this  title  to  individuals  accepted  for  study  in 
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graduate  programs  approved  by  him  under  this  section.  The. 
Commissioner  shall  approve  a  graduate  program  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education  only  upon  application  hy  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  only  upon  his  finding  that: 

( 1 )  such  program  is  a  new  program  or  an  existing 
program  which  has  been  expanded, 

(2)  such  new  program  or  expansion  of  an  existing 
program  will  substantially  further  the  objective  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  facilities  available  in  the  Nation  for  the 
graduate  training  of  college  or  university  level  teachers 
and  of  promoting  a  wider  geographical  distribution  of 
such  facilities  throughout  the  Nation,  and 

(3)  in  the  acceptance  of  persons  for  study  in  such 
programs  preference  will  be  given  to  persons  interested 
in  teaching  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(h)  The  total  of  the  fellowships  awarded  imder  this 
title  for  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  a  graduate  program 
at  any  institution  of  higher  education  may  not  exceed 
a  limit  established  by  the  Commissioner  in  the  light  of  the 
objective  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (2) . 

FELLOWSHIP  STIPENDS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Each  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $2,000 
for  the  first  academic  year  of  study  after  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  $2,200  for  the  second  such  year,  and  $2,400  for 
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the  third  such  year,  plus  an  additional  amount  of  $400  for 
each  such  j^ear  on  account  of  each  of  his  dependents. 

(h)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to  persons  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  each  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amount,  not  less  than  $500  or  more 
than  $2,500  per  academic  year,  as  is  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  to  constitute  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  graduate  program  or  of  the  expansion  in  an  existing 
graduate  program  which  lie  is  pursuing,  which  is  reasonably 
attributable  to  such  person. 

FELLOWSHIP  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  605.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  continue  to  receive  the  payments 
provided  in  section  604  (a)  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  is  maintaining  satisfactory 
proficiency  in,  and  devoting  essentially  full  time  to,  study 
or  research  in  the  field  in  which  such  fellowship  was  awarded, 
in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  is  not  engaging  in 
gainful  employment  other  than  part-time  employment  by 
such  institution  in  teaching,  research,  or  similar  activities 
approved  by  the  Commissioner. 
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TITLE  VII— GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING,  TESTING; 
IDENTIFICATION  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT 
OE  ABLE  STUDENTS 

Part  A— State  Programs 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  701.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  under  this  part  to  assist 
them  to  establish  and  maintain  programs  of  testing  and 
guidance  and  counseling. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  702.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  701  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  hut  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as 
he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  provided  in  section  908. 
From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  scliool-age  population  of 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  school-age  populations  of  all 
of  the  States.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than 
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$20,000  shall  be  increased  to  $20,000,  the  total  of  increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  proportionately  reducing 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remaining  States  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  such  remaining 
States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $20,000. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner, 
through  its  State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which — • 
(1)  sets  forth  (A)  a  program  under  which  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  part  will  be  expended  by 
the  State  educational  agency,  or  granted  by  it  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  State  for  expenditure,  to 
establish  or  maintain  programs  of  testing  and  guidance 
and  counseling  which  will  operate  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  such  State  and  he  directed  at  (i)  identifying 
students  with  outstanding  aptitude  and  ability  in  such 
schools,  (ii)  advising  students  of  courses  of  study  best 
suited  to  their  ability,  aptitudes,  and  skills,  and  (iii) 
encouraging  students  with  outstanding  aptitude  and 
ability  to  complete  their  secondary  school  education, 
take  the  necessary  courses  for  admission  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  enter  such  institutions  after 
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completion  of  their  secondary  school  education;  and 
(B)  the  means  of  testing  which  will  he  utilized  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  programs; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  purposes  for,  and  the  conditions 
under,  which  funds  paid  to  a  State  under  this  part  will 
be  granted  to  local  educational  agencies  in  such  State; 

(3)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency 
will  be  the  sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency 
will  make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform 
his  duties  under  this  part ;  and 

(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ao- 
counting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  this  part. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan 
and  any  modification  thereof  which  complies  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a) . 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  704.  Payment  under  this  part  shall  be  made  to 
those  State  educational  agencies  which  administer  plans 
approved  under  section  703.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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therefor  to  the  Commissioner.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  such  payments  shall  equal  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  State  in  carrying  out  its  State  plan,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  pa}unents  shall  equal  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  so  expended ;  except  that  no  State 
educational  agency  shall  receive  payment  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  that  State’s  allotment  for 
that  fiscal  year  as  determined  under  section  702. 

Part  B— Institutes  in  Guidance  and  Counseling 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  721.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro^ 
priated  $6,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  722.  The  Commissioner  shall  (1)  arrange  through 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  operation  by  them  of  summer  or  regular  session 
institutes  consisting  of  courses  in  the  counseling  and  guidance 
of  students  at  the  secondary  school  level  with  emphasis  upon 
the  counseling  and  guidance  of  gifted  students,  and  (2)  pay 
stipends  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  to  eligible  persons 
who  attend  such  institutes. 
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CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  723.  A  contract  with  an  institution  of  higher  eclu-. 
cation  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  provide  for  the 
payment  to  such  institution  of  the  reasonable  cost  incurred 
b}T  it  in  providing  the  summer  or  regular  session  institute, 
contracted  for. 

STIPENDS 

Sec.  724.  Any  person  employed  in  a  public-school  sys¬ 
tem  who  is  employed  or  is  to  be  employed  in  a  guidance  and 
counseling  capacity  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis  and  who  en¬ 
rolls  in  and  attends  a  summer  or  regular  session  institute  con¬ 
tracted  for  under  this  part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week 
for  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  such  institute.  Each  such 
person  with  one  or  more  dependents  shall  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for  each  such  de¬ 
pendent  for  the  period  of  such  attendance.  However,  no 
person  shall  receive  a  stipend  under  this  title  at  a  rate  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  his  last  rate  of  salary  for  the  immediately  preceding 
academic  year.  Stipends  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
only  for  periods  during  which  the  recipient  is  in  attendance 
in  good  standing  at  the  institute  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  its  regularly  prescribed 
standards  and  practices. 
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TITLE  VIII— RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTA¬ 
TION  IN  MORE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF 
TELEVISION,  RADIO,  MOTION  PICTURES,  AND 
RELATED  MEDIA  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PUR, 
POSES 

APPROPRIATION S  AUTHORIZED;  FUNCTIONS  OF 

COMMISSIONER 

Sec.  801.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner,  through  grants  or  contracts,  to — 

(1)  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the 
need  for  increased  or  improved  utilization  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  of  communica>- 
tion  by  State  or  local  educational  agencies  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  in  providing  education; 

(2)  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  use  of  such  media  for  such  purposes; 

(3)  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  development  and  use  of  new  media  of 
communication  (and  other  audio-visual  aids)  for  such 
purposes; 

(4)  evaluate  and  publish  reports  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  such  media  for  such  purposes;  and  • 

(5)  prepare  and  publish  abstracts  and  catalogs  of 
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audio-visual  materials  available  for  such  purposes  to  the 
extent  such  abstracts  or  catalogs  are  not  otherwise 
readily  available;  and 

to  enable  him  to  provide,  upon  request,  advice,  counsel,  and 
technical  assistance  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  undertaking  to  utilize 
such  media  of  communication  in  providing  education. 
TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  901.  (a)  In  administering  this  Act,  the  Com’ 
missioner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and,  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (41  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  5),  of  any  other  public  or  non¬ 
profit  agency  or  institution,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  include  in  his  annual  report 
a  full  report  of  the  activities  under  this  Act,  including 
recommendations  for  needed  revisions  in  its  provisions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  and  independent  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  other  educational 
programs,  with  a  view  to  the  full  coordination  of  all 
specialized  scholarship,  fellowship,  and  other  educational 
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1  programs  administered  by  or  under  all  departments  and 

2  establishments  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  programs 
;3  established  by  this  Act. 

4  IMPROVEMENT  OF  STATISTICAL  SERVICES  OF  STATE 

5  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

6  Sec.  902.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  States 

7  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of 

8  educational  statistics  provided  by  State  and  local  reports  and 

9  records  and  the  methods  and  techniques  for  collecting  and 

10  processing  educational  data  and  disseminating  information 

11  about  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  States, 

12  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 

13  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
Id  fiscal  years,  for  grants  to  States  under  this  section,  such  sums 
15  as  the  Congress  may  determine. 

Id  (b)  Grants  under  this  section  by  the  Commissioner  shall 

17  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  State  educational  agency 

18  programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  including 

19  (1)  improving  the  collection,  analysis,  and  reporting  of 

20  statistical  data  supplied  by  local  educational  units,  (2)  the 

21  development  of  accounting  and  reporting  manuals  to  serve 

22  as  guides  for  local  educational  units,  (3)  the  conduct  of  con- 

23  ferences  and  training  for  personnel  of  local  educational  units 
21  and  of  periodic  reviews  and  evaluation  of  the  program  for 
25  records  and  reports,  (4)  improving  methods  for  obtaining, 
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from  other  State  agencies  within  the  State,  educational  data 
not  collected  b}^  the  State  educational  agency,  or  (5)  ex¬ 
pediting  the  processing  and  reporting  of  statistical  data 
through  installation  and  operation  of  mechanical  equipment. 
The  total  of  the  payments  to  any  State  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

(c)  Payments  with  respect  to  any  program  of  a  State 
educational  agency  under  this  section  may  be  made  (1)  only 
to  the  extent  it  is  a  new  program  or  an  addition  to  or  expan¬ 
sion  of  an  existing  program,  and  (2)  only  if  the  State  plan 
approved  under  subsection  (d)  includes  such  program. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan  for 
purposes  of  this  section  if  such  plan — 

( 1 )  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  shall 
be  the  sole  agency  for  carrying  out  programs  under 
the  plan  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  agencies  of  the  State; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  program  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  plan  and  the  general  policies  to  be  followed 
in  doing  so; 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  section;  and 

(4)  provides  for  the  making  of  such  reports  to  the 
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Commissioner  in  such  form  and  containing  such  informal 
tion  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commit 
sioner  to  perform  his  duties  under  this  section. 

DISAPPROVAL  OF,  AND  FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  WITH, 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  903.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  dis¬ 
approve  any  State  plan  submitted  under  this  Act,  or  any 
modification  thereof,  without  first  affording  the  agency  ad¬ 
ministering  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  healing  to  the  agency  administer¬ 
ing  a  State  plan  approved  under  one  of  the  titles  of  this 
Act,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no 
longer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  govern¬ 
ing  its  original  approval,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  suspend  approval  of  the  State 
plan,  and  shall  notify  the  agency  administering  the  plan 
of  the  suspension.  When  approval  of  a  State  plan  has  been 
suspended  by  the  Commissioner  such  approval  shall  remain 
suspended  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply. 
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(c)  (1)  While  approval  of  a  State  plan  submitted 

under  title  II  is  suspended  by  the  Commissioner  be  shall 
not  award  new  scholarships  to  individuals  certified  to  him 
by  the  State  Commission  (or  the  Commissioner,  in  his  dis^ 
cretion,  may  provide  that  the  State  Commission  will  not  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  part  of  a  program  under  the 
title,  or  in  the  part  of  the  State  plan,  which  is  affected  by 
the  failure  to  comply) . 

(2)  While  approval  of  a  State  plan  submitted  under 
title  IV,  part  A  of  title  VII,  or  section  902  is  suspended  by 
the  Commissioner  he  shall  make  no  further  payments  under 
that  title,  part,  or  section  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  programs 
in  the  State. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  904.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner’s  final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval 
of  a  State  plan  submitted  under  this  Act,  or  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  final  action  under  section  903  (b),  such  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  capital  of  the  State  is  located,  a  petition  to  review  such 
action.  The  petition  for  review  shall  ( 1 )  contain  a  concise 
statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  appeal  is  based  and 
(2)  designate  that  part  of  the  Commissioner’s  decision 
sought  to  be  reviewed. 
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1  (b)  Notification  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  review 

2  shall  be  given  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  by  mailing  a  copy  of 

3  the  petition  to  the  Commissioner. 

4  (c)  No  costs  or  docket  fees  shall  be  charged  or  imposed 

5  with  respect  to  any  judicial  review  proceedings,  or  appeal 
^  therefrom,  taken  under  this  Act. 

7  (d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition  for  review  the  Commis- 

8  sioner  shall,  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  certify  and  file 

9  in  the  court  the  record  on  review,  consisting  of  the  complete 

10  transcript  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Commissioner.  No 

11  party  to  such  review  shall  be  required,  by  rule  of  court  or 

12  otherwise,  to  print  the  contents  of  such  record  filed  in  the 

13  court. 

14  (e)  The  court  after  review  may  dismiss  the  petition  or 

15  deny  the  relief  prayed  for.  or  may  suspend,  modify,  or  set 

16  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  action  of  the  Commissioner, 

17  or  may  compel  action  unlawfully  withheld.  The  judgment 
13  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  section 

19  1291  and  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

20  METIIOD  OF  PAYMENT 

21  Sec.  905.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any  individual 

22  or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency,  institution  of  higher 
22  education,  or  any  other  organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant 
22  or  contract,  may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in 
25  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and,  in  the  case  of 
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grants,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  overpay¬ 
ments  or  underpayments. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  906.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appro-? 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Sec.  907.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  accept 
gifts,  grants,  bequests,  or  devises  for  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  TERRITORIES  AND  POSSESSIONS 

Sec.  908.  The  National  Defen  se  Scholarships  reserved 
by  the  Commissioner  under  section  2,05  (a) ,  and  the  amounts 
reserved  by  the  Commissioner  under  sections  402  and 
702  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands,  according  to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type 
of  assistance  furnished  under  the  part  or  title  in  which  the 
section  appears. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  909.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint  an  advisory  committee,  or 
advisorv  committees,  to  advise  and  consult  with  him  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  titles  V,  VI,  and  \  111 
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of  this  Act.  Members  of  an  advisory  committee  ap^ 
pointed  under  this  section,  while  attending  conferences  or 
meetings  of  the  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  a  rate  to  he  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  bat  not 
exceeding  $50  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diejn  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(b)  Any  member  of  an  advisory  committee  appointed 
under  this  section  is  hereby  exempted,  with  respect  to  such 
appointment,  from  the  operation  of  sections  281,  283,  284, 
and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  section 
190  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (5  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  99),  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Tlie  exemption  granted  by  subsection  (b)  shall  not 
extend — 

(1)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  appointee’s  Government  service  from  any 
source  other  than  the  private  employer  of  the  appointee 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  or 
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1  (2)  during  the  period  of  such  appointment,  and 

2  the  further  period  of  two  years  after  the  termination 

3  thereof,  to  the  prosecution  or  participation  in  the  prose- 

4  cution,  by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim  against 

5  the  Government  involving  any  matter  concerning  which 

6  the  appointee  had  any  responsibility  arising  out  of  his 
appointment  during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 
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BUSINESS.  Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  conference  report  on  S.  3651,  to 
make\equity  capital  and  long-term  credit  more  readily  available  for  small- 
busin\ss  concerns,  p.  D799 


12.  EDUCATION.  Rep.  Frelinghuysen  inserted  a  statement  by  HEW  Secretary  Flemming 
favoring  H.  R.  13247,  the  national  defense  education  bill,  and  explaining 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  p.  14925 


13. 


LEGISLATIVE  F 
H.  R.  13015, 
Wed.,  Aug.  6 


rRAK.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  the  conferenced  report  on 
the  military  construction  authorization  bill,  wlll/be  considered 
(p*\14925)  .  Also  scheduled  for  consideration  th? same  day  are 
4071,  the  farm  Hail  1 ,  H.  R.  11056,  to  regulate  the  imports/of  certain 
fruits  and  nuts,  ahd  H.  R.  13580,  to  increase  the  public  delat  limit. 

\  SENATE 

14.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 
13192,  the  mutual  security  appropriation  bill  for  1959  (S.  Rept.  2204) 

(p.  14773).  The  Daily  Digest  states  that  the  bill  provides  $3.5  billion, 
a  $440  million  increase  over\£he  House-passed  figure  (p.  D795)  . 


ceived  the  Presidents  semi- 
1-June  30,  1958.  pp.  14771, 


15.  SURFLUS  DISPOSAL;  FOREIGN  TRADE. \  Both  Houses 
annual  report  on  Public  Law  480  operations, 

14881  (H.  Doc.  U31)  \ 

The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  3858, 
to  authorize  CCC  to  purchase  flour  add  cornmeal  for  donation  instead  of  being 
limited  to  having  such  products  processed  from  Its  own  stocks  (S,  Rept.  2196). 
p.  14773 


Sen.  Humphrey  discussed  health 
Middle  East  and  urged  the  important 
suffering,  pp.  14845-8 


>lems  and  cur  foreign  policy  in  the 
of  using  surplus  foods  to  reduce  human 


16.  LOANS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendment 

S.  3333,  to  improve  the  insured  loan  program  of  the  FHA  (S.  Rept.  2192). 
p.  14773 

,  /  S.  ^232, 

17.  FARM  LABOR.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  an  original  bill / 
to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  1  year  (S.  Rept.  2189).  p.  14773 


18.  FORESTRY.  Concurred  ifi.  the  House  amendment  of  S.  1748,  to  add  certain  lands 

in  Ida.  and  Wyo.  to  the  Caribou  and  Targhee  National  Forests.  This  bill  will 
now  be  sent  to  the/President ,  p.  14819 

Sen.  Morse  stated  that  big  timbermen  were  attempting  to  prevent  the  use  of 
provisions  in  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958  which  would  help  smaller  lumber¬ 
men  by  setting  aside  timber  for  them  to  cut,  and  urged  that  the  Small  Business 
Administrati0n  take  its  own  course,  p,  14862 

19.  ROADS.  Passed  H.  R.  12776,  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  relating  to  ’'Highways,” 

with  an  amendment  substituting  the  language  of  S.  3953  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  /Committee.  S.  3953  was  indefinitely  postponed,  pp.  14819-32 

20.  DESEI^-LAND  ENTRIES.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendments  to  S.  359,  to  permit 
desert  land  entries  on  disconnected  tracts  of  land  aggregating  less  than  3^20 

fres  and  forming  a  compact  unit.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 
14818 
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21.  RECLAMATION.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  4002,  to  authorize  the 
Grey  Reef  Dam  and  Reservoir  as  a  part  of  the  Glendo  unit  of  the  Missouri  Ri 
Basin  Project.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  14818 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S/  3648, 
to  authorize  the  Interior  Department  to  construct  and  operate  the  Navaljn  Indian 
Irrigation  project  and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project 
(S.  Rept.  2198);  and  S.  1887,  to  authorize  the  Interior  Department  p6  con¬ 
struct  the  San  Luis  unit.  Central  Valley  Project,  Calif.,  and  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  State  to  operate  it  (S.  Rept.  2202) .  p.  14^73 


22.  LANDS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendment 

H,  R.  6542,  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  certain  forest  lands  to  Jay ton,  Wyo, 
(S.  Rept.  2194);  and  H.  R.  11800,  to  authorize  the  sale  of/certain  ARS  lands 
and  buildings  to  Clifton,  N.  J.  (S.  Rept.  2193).  p.  14772 


Sen.  Morse  discussed  the  formula  requiring  payment  of  at  least  50%  of  the 
appraised  fair  market  value  for  lands  to  be  transferred  to  local  agencies  for 
public  purposes,  and  100%  if  for  private  purposes,  which  he  has  insisted  on 
since  1946,  in  connection  with  a  bill  to  dispose  of^  certain  property  in 


Roseburg,  Ore.  pp.  14857-62 


u 


23. 


\ 


HALL  OF  FAME.  The  Agriculture  atv$i  Forestry  Cor 
ment  H.  Con.  Res.  295,  favoring  the  establisl 


lent 


culture  (S.  Rept.  2190).  p.  14773 


ttee  reported  without  amend- 
of  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Agri« 


24.  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS.  The  Agriculture  a^d  Forestry  Committee  reported  with 

amendment  S,  4151,  to  establish  uni form7 provisions  for  the  transfer  of  acreage 
allotments  when  the  landowner  is  displaced  by  an  agency  having  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  (S.  Rept.  2195).  p.  14773 


\ 


25.  IMPORTS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forqitry  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
S.  2142,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  so  as  to  extend 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  certain  citrus  fruits  and  figs,  (S.  Rept. 
2191).  p.  14773 


26. 


PURCHASING.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  rep 
S.  3224,  to  assist  small  business  firms  to  obtain  a 
purchases  and  contracts  and  to  expedite  Government 
2201).  p.  14773 


pro< 


ted  with  amendments 
r  share  of  Government 
urement  (S.  Rept. 


/ 


27.  FISHERIES.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  oi 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  bill,  S.  32J 
Federal  Fisheries  Assistance  Act  of  1958.  p.  D796 


lered  reported 
the  proposed 


rERE 


28.  FEDERAL- STATE  RELATIONS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  S.  337,  to  establish  rules  of  interpretation  governing  questions  of  the 
effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws.  p.  D796 


29.  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION,  S.  4162,  to  provide  for  the  cancellation  of  certain, 
uncollectible  loans  and  operating  losses  under  Title  III  of  the  Defense' 
duct ion  Act,  was  made  the  unfinished  business,  p.  14817 


:o- 


30.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  an  article  by  the  manager  of  the  Co] 
Rural  Electric  Association  urging  greater  independence  of  the  REA 
from  USD A  control,  pp.  14839-40 


administrate 
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conditions  the  heart  of  this  vital  indus¬ 
try  has  moved  further  to  the  west  along 
severalNGulf  Coast  States,  including  of 
course,  Bdorida.  Tung  is  a  very  val¬ 
uable  cropovith  qualities  and  character¬ 
istics  that  inake  it  of  vital  importance. 
This  crop,  although  of  minor  nature  as 
far  as  gross  sales  are  concerned,  is  the 
major  source  of  revenue  for  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  farmers. 

Other  miscellaneous  provisions  ex¬ 
tends  the  Veterans Vnd  Armed  Services 
milk  program  to  December  31,  1961,  and 
permits  cotton  donation  to  schools  for 
educational  purposes. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Vant  to  stress 
again  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  4071.  I  do  not 
believe  any  single  member  of\the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  isS.  satisfied 
with  the  amendment  but  we\are  in 
agreement  by  a  vote  of  28  to  nothing 
as  far  as  our  committee  is  concerned 
that  this  is  the  best  piece  of  legislation 
that  we  can  have  any  hopes  of  gettmg 
passed  during  this  session  of  Congres: 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  bring  this' 
amendment  to  the  House.  I  fear  this 
legislation  will  not  materially  help  the 
small  farmer,  but  it  will,  I  hope,  keep 
his  condition  from  deteriorating  further. 
That  does  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
House  is  not  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  attempting  further  help  for 
the  farmers  of  America.  Our  total  pop¬ 
ulation  in  America  consumed  11  per¬ 
cent  more  farm  produced  foods,  includ¬ 
ing  more  meats  and  other  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  in  1957  than  in  1952,  yet  our  farm¬ 
ers  received  $600  million  less  for  that 
larger  volume  of  production  in  1957  than 
for  the  more  limited  volume  in  1952. 
And,  in  contrast,  consumers  paid  food 
processors  and  marketing  middlemen 
$6.1  billion,  or  25  percent,  more  in  1957 
than  in  1952  for  hauling,  processing  and 
handling  the  food  between  the  farm  gate 
and  the  retail  counter.  Thus,  in  5 
years — comparing  1957  with  1952 — we 
have  witnessed  these  deteriorating  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  agriculture:  total  farm 
production,  including  fiber  and  other- 
nonfood  crops  up  6  percent  in  spite  of 
record  carryovers;  farm  prices,  down  16 
percent;  farm  parity  ratio,  down  18 
percentage  points;  realized  net  farm  i: 
come,  down  19  percent,  lowest  pojfit 
since  1942;  purchasing  power  of  i nat 
farm  income,  down  23  percent,  lowest 
since  1940;  farm  debt,  at  a  record  high, 
above  $20  billion;  farm  population  de¬ 
clined  12  percent,  from  24,^83,000  in 
1952  to  20,396,000  in  1957 

In  1952  net  income  peiyfarm  in  the 
United  States  averaged  $2/789 ;  in  1957,  5 
years  later,  net  income/ per  farm  had 
drapped  to  $2,496.  In/contrast  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  average  nonfarm  family  of  3 
persons  increased  fpom  $5,499  in  1952  to 
$6,135  in  1957. 

In  1957  the  retdrns  to  all  farmworkers 
for  their  labor  and  management  reached 
a  low  of  69  cents  an  hour,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  wage  oj/industrial  workers  reached 
a  high  of  $2.07  an  hour. 

Thesefacts  are  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Ziouse  Committee  on  Agriculture 
that  accompanied  the  original  omnibus 
bill./H.  R.  12954. 

sspite  these  calamitous  facts  we  have 
my  Members  of  Congress  who  decry 


price  supports  and  other  programs  for 
farmers  on  the  basis  that  these  prices  are 
a  great  burden  on  the  consumers.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  over  and  over  again 
as  we  have  tried  to  emphasize  to  the 
House  that  if  you  give  the  farmer  noth¬ 
ing  for  his  produce,  the  consumer  will 
pay  just  about  the  same  price  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place.  The  larger  profits  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  middlemen.  Time  and 
time  again  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
price  the  farmer  receives  for  his  produce, 
many  times,  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  the  price  the  consumer  pays  for 
*it  in  the  market  place.  If  the  members 
of  this  House  want  to  be  fair  to  the 
American  farmer,  they  must  help  us  fight 
for  a  parity  ratio  that  is  fair.  A  ratio 
that  will  give  the  farmer  the  same  equit¬ 
able  treatment  as  other  segments  of  the 
economy.  Our  amendment  to  S.  4071 
does  not  give  the  farmer  all  he  needs. 
It  is,  however,  a  tremendous  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  original  S.  4071  and  for  that 
reason,  I  sincerely  hope  the  House  passes 
the  committee  amendment. 


STRENGTHENING  OUR  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  re¬ 
garding  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  its  general  interest  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  a  statement  made  today  by  our 
new  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  Mr. 
Flemming  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  educational  matters  and  his  news 
in  the  merits  of  H.  R.  13247,  the  national 
defense  education  bill,  deserve  close  at¬ 
tention. 

Secretary  Flemming’s  statement  is  as 
follows: 

I  believe  that  H.  R.  13247,  with  the  im¬ 
provements  suggested  by  the  President, 
should  be  enacted  into  law  at  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 

The  United  States  has  developed  an  edu¬ 
cational  system  that  is  second  to  none.  Last 
October,  however,  our  attention  as  a  Na¬ 
tion  was  focused  on  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions: 

1.  There  are  serious  defects  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

2.  These  defects  must  be  eliminated  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  our  people  to  realize  their  high¬ 
est  potential. 

3.  Failure  of  a  large  percentage  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  realize  their  highest  potential  will 
have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  our  ability 
to  preserve  our  free  institutions. 

In  brief,  last  October  we  were  convinced 
that  we  faced  an  emergency  in  the  field  of 
education.  We  were  right.  And  we  still  face 
_that  emergency,  an  emergency  that  calls  for 
action.  Every  day  that  '"we  delay  we  are 
deliberately  wasting  our  greatest  resource. 

Many  ideas  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
part  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
play  in  dealing  with  this  emergency.  H.  R. 
13427  represents  a  substantial  meeting  of 
minds  on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  4-year  emergency  program  and 
offers  an  effective  vehicle  for  those  who  want 
to  substitute  action  for  talk.  It  will  make 
the  following  positive  contributions  in  the 
direction  of  helping  a  larger  percentage  of 


our  people  to  realize  their  highest  potential: 

1.  It  will  provide  reasonable  amounts  in 
scholarships  and  loans  for  those  who  are 
exceptionally  well  qualified  to  pursue  work 
in  the  field  of  higher  education,  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis,  in  the  award  of  scholarships, 
being  placed  on  those  who  have  superior 
capacity  or  preparation  in  mathematics, 
science,  or  a  modern  foreign  language. 

It  is  clear  that,  as  the  President  has 
pointed  out,  the  inclusion  of  a  provision 
for  loan  funds  in  the  total  program  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  amount  that  is  to  be  made  available 
for  scholarships. 

Also,  I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  belief  that  scholarship  assistance 
should  be  given  only  to  those  who  need  it. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  any  of  the 
taxpayers’  money  for  a  student  who  has  no 
need  for  it. 

2.  It  will  provide  moderate  grants  to 
States  and  to  educational  institutions  for 
strengthening  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  language  teaching  in  our 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
These  funds,  wisely  administered,  can  help 
to  eliminate  one  of  the  most  serious  defects 
in  our  educational  system. 

3.  It  will  provide  reasonable  amounts  for 
fellowships  designed  to  reduce  the  critical 
shortage  of  teachers  in  the  field  of  higher 
education.  Until  thiw  shortage  is  met  our 
educational  system  is  sure  to  deteriorate  in 
the  face  of  a  definitely  established  need  for 
increased  strength. 

4.  It  will  provide  moderate  grants  to  States 
for  improving  our  testing  and  counseling 
services.  Such  grants  will  help  make  avail¬ 
able  to  students  in  our  secondary  schools  the 
facts  and  counsel  they  need  in  order  to 
assure  their  maximum  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment. 

5.  It  will  provide  limited  funds  for  addi¬ 
tional  research  in  the  use  of  radio,  television, 
motion  pictures,  etc.,  for  education.  The  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  these  mediums  will  provide 
the  Nation  with  a  much  larger  number  of 
well-trained  men  and  women  than  will  be  the 
case  if  we  ignore  these  possibilities. 

6.  It  wifi  provide  us  with  more  adequate 
statistical  information  relative  to  our  educa¬ 
tional  needs.  Our  present  inadequacies  in 
this  area  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  agree 
on  sound  national  programs  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  time  has  come  to  stop  com¬ 
plaining  about  these  inadequacies  and  to  put 
into  effect  a  program  that  will  correct  them. 

Some  allege  that  this  program  is  too  much. 
Others  allege  it  is  too  little.  I  feel  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  strengthening  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  should  support  it  so  that 
we  will  not,  in  the  future,  be  accused  of 
being  too  late. 

The  Federal  Government  does  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  leadership  in  strengthening 
our  total  educational  system.  If  we  act, 
government  at  all  levels,  as  well  as  private 
individuals  and  organizations,  will  respond 
to  our  leadership.  Inaction  will  do  irrepa¬ 
rable  damage. 


[1GISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  itfcCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minuteO 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  makfe  a  brief  announcement 
that  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
H.  R.  13015,  the\military  construction 
bill,  will  come  up  tomorrow. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  official  business 
on  July  31,  at  the  time  ohrollcall  No. 
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150.  iW  the  resolution,  House  Res¬ 
olution  659,  and  if  I  had  been  present 
would  have^voted  “yea.” 


EXPOSING  A  FABRICATION 

The  SPEAKER,.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  theVgentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MulxerX is  recognized  for  10 
minutes.  \ 

(Mr.  MULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  aricj  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  civil- 
rights  bill  on  June  7,  1957,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  A^ernethy] 
included  in  his  remarks  a  “quotation” 
from  a  document  entitled  “A  Racial  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  20th  Century,”  allegedly 
written  in  1912  by  an  Israel  Cohen, de¬ 
scribed  as  a  leading  English  Communist. 
The  quotation  was  designed  to  show  th4t 
agitation  for  civil  rights  for  Negroes  was'1 
a  plot  concocted  by  foreign  Communists. 

As  soon  as  the  quotation  appeared  in 
the  Record  on  the  authority  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from-  Mississippi, 
it  was  seized  upon  by  all  the  professional 
anti-Semitic  hatemongers  to  make  a 
different  point  from  the  one  intended 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  At 
the  same  time,  knowledgeable  anti¬ 
communists,  who  really  understood  the 
history  and  nature  of  that  un-American 
movement,  recognized  the  quotation  on 
its  face  as  a  counterfeit  and  challenged 
it.  For  one  thing,  there  was  no  Com¬ 
munist  Israel  Cohen;  there  was  no  such 
pamphlet  known  to  any  library;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  there  was  no  Communist  Party  in 
England  in  1912. 

The  Washington  Star,  a  highly  repu¬ 
table  newspaper  from  whose  letters-to- 
the-editor  columns  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  picked  up  the  quotation, 
undertook  an  intensive  check  both,  in 
England  and  in  this  country  in  an  effort 
to  pin  down  the  source  of  the  statement. 
After  months  of  research  the  Star,  in  an 
article  published  February  18,  1958,  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  quotation  was  com¬ 
pletely  phony  and  a  deliberate  fabrica¬ 
tion. 

The  article  in  the  Star,  which  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  painstaking  arid 
responsible  journalism,  is  as  follows; 

Story  op  a  Phony  Quotation — A  Futile 
Effort  To  Pin  It  Down — “A  Racial  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  20th  Century”  !3Eems  To 
Exist  Only  in  Somebody’s  Imagination 


This  story  begins,  insofar  as  it,  feoncerns  us, 
with  the  Star’s  publication  lajtt  March  of  a 
letter  from  R.  A.  Hester,  then  the  chairman 
of  the  Montgomery  County' Chapter,  Mary¬ 
land  Petition  Committee,  Inc. 

In  the  course  of  his  letter,  commenting  on 
a  news  story,  Mr.  Hester  wrote  that — 

“Over  40  years  ago/  an  English  Commu¬ 
nist,  Israel  Cohen,  w/ote : 

“  ‘We  must  realise  that  our  party’s  most 
powerful  weapon  is  racial  tension.  By 
pounding  into  pie  consciousness  of  the  dark 
races  that  for /centuries  they  have  been  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  whites,  we  can  mold  them  to 
the  prograpi  of  the  Communist  Party.  In 
America  tfe  will  aim  for  subtle  victory. 
While  inflaming  the  Negro  minority  against 
the  whites,  we  will  endeavor  to  instill  in  the 
white/ a  guilt  complex  for  their  exploitation 
of  the  Negroes.  We  will  aid  the  Negroes 
to  rise  in  prominence  in  every  walk  of  life, 
in  the  professions  and  in  the  world  of  sports 


and  entertainment.  With  this  prestige,  the 
Negroes  will  be  able  to  intermarry  with  the 
whites  and  begin  a  process  which  wall  de¬ 
liver  America  to  our  cause.’  (From  ‘A 
Racial  Program  for  the  Twentieth  Century’ 
1912.)” 

The  letter  and  quotation  remained  un¬ 
challenged  until  the  following  June,  when 
the  Star  received  a  letter  (for  publication) 
from  Herman  Edelsberg,  director  of  the 
Washington  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B’nai  B  rith. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Edelsberg  said  that  Rep¬ 
resentative  Abernethy  of  Mississippi,  during 
debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  had  placed 
the  quotation  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  (June  7) .  Mr.  Abernethy  had  explained 
that  “Israel  Cohen,  a  leading  Communist  in 
England,  in  his  A  Racial  Program  for  the 
20th  Century,  wrote,  in  1912”  the  passage 
referred  to  above.  Mr.  Edelsberg  said  his 
own  research  convinced  him  that  the  alleged 
quotation  was  a  fabrication,  that  no  such 
publication  as  A  Racial  Program  for  the 
Twentieth  Century  was  known  either  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  or  the  National 
Union  Catalog,  which  summarizes  hold¬ 
ings  of  800  principal  libraries  in  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  he  said,  he  had  beei 
likable  to  find  any  information  that  might 
‘serve  to  identify  an  English  Commu/st, 
Israel  Cohen.  / 

The-X  Star  printed  Mr.  Edelsberg’s  fetter 
with  an  editor’s  name,  explaining  that  Mr. 
Hester,  tvhen  asked  by  the  Star  to, give  the 
source  of\,he  alleged  quotation,  said  he  had 
read  it  in/ome  newspaper,  but'  could  not 
remember  which  one.  The  Star  apologized 
for  having  printed  the  letter  from  Mr.  Hester 
without  first  'establishing  authenticity  of 
the  alleged  quotation  and  stated  that  a 
subsequent  check\of  immediately  available 
sources  revealed  n\  such  publication  as  A 
Racial  Program  for\/he  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury. 

Publication  of  ,Mr.\  Edelsberg’s  letter 
seemed  to  close  the  incident  until  the  latter 
part  of  July,  when  the'.  Star  received  a 
letter  from  a  reader,  not 'for  publication, 
taking  issue  With  Mr.  Edelsberg.  She  said 
that  an  Israel  Cohen  lived  in', London,  was 
listed  in  the  British  Who’s  Who\that  he  had 
written  extensively,  was  the  author  of  nu¬ 
merous  publications,  and  that  the  feme  quo¬ 
tation  Appearing  in  Mr.  Hester’s  letter  to  the 
Star  iri  March  had  previously  appeared  as  an 
advertisement  in  the  December  1956,  issue  of 
the'  Virginian  published  at  Newport  Nfws, 
Va. 

A  letter  was  immediately  dispatched 
the  editor  of  the  Virginian  requesting  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  source  of  the  alleged 
Cohen  quotation. 

The  editor,  William  Stephenson,  replied 
by  reciting  his  own  efforts  to  establish  its 
source.  “Personally,”  he  wrote,  “I  have  been 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  ’quotation’  is 
phony.” 

It  had  first  appeared,  Mr.  Stephenson 
wrote,  in  a  small  rightist  newspaper  and  was 
supplied  to  that  newspaper  by  an  employee 
of  Congress.  It  was  accepted  in  good  faith 
by  the  publisher,  but  he  does  not  possess  a, 
cbpy  of  A  Racial  Program  for  the  20th 
Century  nor  has  he  ever  seen  one.  *  *  *  In¬ 
quiries  made  in  England  have  been  equally 
fruitless. 

Mr.  Stephenson  enclosed  a  photostat  of  a 
reference  to  Israel  Cohen  in  Who’s  Who  in 
World  Jewry  which  contained  his  London 
address. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  Star  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Everette  Severe,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Montgomery  County  chapter 
of  the  Maryland  Petition  Committee,  Inc. 
Mr.  Severe  wrote: 

“On  July  15,  a  director  of  the  Maryland 
Petition  Committee,  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Eustace  Mullins,  Box  1785, 
Chicago  90,  Ill.  Mr.  Mullins,  who  was  for¬ 


merly  with  Senator  McCarthy’s  office,  gave  us 
permission  to  quote  his  letter,  which  read,  In 
part,  as  follows :  “The  Cohen  quote  was  copied 
'by  me  from  a  Zionist  publication  while  doing 
research  work  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
1952.  It  has  since  been  reprinted  widely 
in  many  publications.  Congressman  Aber¬ 
nethy  inserted  it  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  after  it  had  been  generally  circulated 
for  3  years.  I  do  not  hav/ my  files  with  me  in 
Chicago,  or  I  could  give  you  the  exact  name 
and  date  of  the  publication  in  which  the 
Cohen  statement  appeared.  I  used  this  quo¬ 
tation  more  than  3  years  ago,  and  have  not 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  it  since,  because  it 
was  never  questioned.’  ” 

A  letter  wa/written  to  Mr.  Mullins  at  the 
Chicago  address.  It  related  the  circum¬ 
stances  ancr  requested  him  to  furnish  some 
clue  to  the  source  of  the  alleged  quotation, 
or  to  thy  location  of  his  files,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  Star  would  then  under- 
le  research,  following  any  lead  that 
Mr.  idullins  might  furnish,  to  run  the  quota- 
i  down. 

fr.  Mullins  promptly  responded,  writing 
stationery  of  the  American  Humane 
Church,  Route  1,  Huntley,  Ill.  The  stationery 
described  him  as  Rev.  Eustace  Mullins,  di¬ 
rector,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Human  Faith. 

Said  Mr.  Mullins:  “I  had  done  research  on 
the  writings  of  one  Israel  Cohen,  a  Commu¬ 
nist,  several  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  have  my 
files  available.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Edelsberg 
seems  determined  to  make  a  political  issue 
of  the  matter,  and  the  church  feels  that  I 
should  devote  my  time  to  religious  prob¬ 
lems.” 

He  concluded  his  letter  by  inviting  the  Star 
to  join  his  church  in  its  crusade  against  the 
barbarous  Hebrew  method  of  slaughtering 
meat  animals. 

The  Star  considered  Mr.  Mullins’  letter  to 
be  a  revealing  evasion  of  the  question  of 
where  he  got  the  quotation,  and  wrote  to 
Israel  Cohen,  now  nearly  80  years  old,  living 
in  London.  He  was  asked  if  he  could  shed 
any  light  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cohen  promptly  replied,  in  his  own 
clear  handwriting,  that  he  was  astonished. 
"I  have  never  written  a  book,  pamphlet  or 
article  under  the  title  ‘A  Racial  Program  for 
the  Twentieth  Century,’  or  under  any  title 
resembling  this  or  any  subject  relating  to  it. 
I  have  never  been  a  Communist  or  had  any 
sympathy  with  the  movement.  In  1912  I 
was  living  in  Berlin,  where  I  worked  in  the 
Secretariat  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization 
and  acted  as  correspondent  of  the  Glasgow 
Herald.  I  never  visited  America  until  the 
fall  of  1931.  I  was  there  for  only  2  weeks  and 
id  not  write  anything  political  while  there. 
I  ^published  my  autobiography  under  the 
titiK  ‘A  Jewish  Pilgrimage’  last  November 
If  yok  can  get  a  copy  *  *  *  you  will  see  that 
I  could  not  possibly  have  written  the  state¬ 
ment.  'I  am  very  curious  myself  to  learn  who 
this  Israel  Cohen  was  who  wrote  it.  Why 
not  ask  the  writer  who  sent  you  the  letter? 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you  where  he 
found  the  statement,  whether  in  a  book, 
pamphlet  or  magazine.  *  *  *  I  have  never 
known  of  an  African  Jewish  writer  having 
the  same  name  as  myself.  My  career  is  set 
forth  in  Who’s  Wh\  and  in  the  catalog  of  the 
British  Museum,  ram  credited  with  a  long 
list  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  so  forth,  but 
none  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with  com¬ 
munism  or  the  Negro  question.” 

The  Star  next  requested  a  research  as¬ 
sistant  at  the  Library  of  Congress  to  make  a 
thorough  search,  first,  for  ^Publication,  A 
Racial  Program  for  the  Twentieth  Century, 
by  Israel  Cohen  or  by  anybody  else;  second, 
for  the  alleged  quotation  from  the  works  of 
Mr.  Cohen.  The  research  was  fruitless  in 
both  its  aims. 

The  Star  next  requested  the  director  of  the 
Jewish  Information  Bureau,  Inc.,  250  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  to  make  a  search  for 
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Research. ...............  14 

Small  business. . . . 17 
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Statehood, ,,15, 30 
Surplus  commodities, ....  19 

Surplus  property. ...... .21 

Tobacco. ....,••..,•••••.20 

Trade  agreements.. 29 
Water. .............. .33,35 

Wheat . ,..25 

Wool . ...36 


Foreign  trade. ....... ,3,19 

Fruits  and  nuts . ....6  Property, 

Imports, •,••••.••••,,,,•  .6  Public  debt. 

Inspection  services. ....  13  Public  Law  i&0\. ........  19 

Legislative  program.  .18,25  Reports. ..... .14 

HIGHLIGHTS:  House  rejected  farm  bLFl.  House^oassed  bill  to  increase  public  debt 
limit.  House  received  conference/report  on  traHe  agreements  extension  bill.  House 
Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  to  agree  to  Senate  amendments  to  accrued  expend¬ 
itures  budgeting  bill.  House  committee  ordered  reported  bill  to  grant  REA  Adminis¬ 
trator  more  authority.  Sen.  .Humphrey  urged  long-term  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 
Sen.  Ellender  introduced  biil  to  provide  revolving  fuh,d  for  USDA  loans. 


HOUSE 

1.  FARM  PROGRAM,  ytfoted,  210  to  186,  to  suspend  the  rules  and\>ass  S,  4071,  the 
farm  bill,  fiance  this  was  not  the  required  two-thirds  vote\|or  passage  under 
suspensionyof  the  rules,  the  bill  was  rejected,  p.  15049 

Rep.  Anderson  stated  that  food  prices  are  increasing  and  th^  he  has 
"predicted  time  and  again  consumers  do  not  benefit  from  legislation  and  admin¬ 
istrative  action  to  depress  farm  commodity  prices."  p.  15044 

,  Harvey  discussed  the  farm  situation,  particularly  with  rega\d  to  feed 
any' live stock,  and  urged  enactment  of  legislation  for  increased  research  on  the 
fdustrial  utilization  of  farm  products,  pp.  15085-89 

ELECTRIFICATION;  ORGANIZATION.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  ordered  re¬ 
ported  with  amendment  H.  R.  11762,  to  provide  that  Sec.  I  of  the  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  giving  the  Secretary  administrative  control  over  all  USD)1 
agencies,  shall  not  hereafter  apply  to  REA.  p.  D805 


-  2  - 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H,  R.  12591,  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  (H.  Rept.  2502). /As 
reported  the  bill,  among  other  things,  extends  the  President's  authority  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  for  4  years;  restores  a  House  provision  tha y  action 
und  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  an  escape-clause  proceeding  to 
b^snecessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  is  to  take  effect  iir  approved 
by  the  President  or,  if  disapproved  by  the  President,  upon  the  adoption  by 
both  Houses  of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  that  the  House  an<ySenate  ap¬ 
prove  t^e  action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  Jto  be  necessary; 
and  deletes  a  Senate  amendment  providing  for  the  establishment /of  a  bipartisan 
commission-  the  Commission  on  International  Trade  Agreement  Eolicy,  to  study 
and  recorame)\d  improvements  in  international  trade  agreement/policies,  pp. 
15083-85- ,  15*15 


4.  PUBLIC  DEBT.  Passed  without  amendment,  286  to  108,  H.  13580,  to  increase 
the  public  debt  limit  to  $285  billion,  pp.  15048-49 


5.  BUDGETING.  The  RulesN^ommittee  reported  a  resolution  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H,  R.  80^2,  the  accrued  expenditures  budgeting  bill. •  pp.  15049 
50,  15114 


6.  FRUIT  AND  NUT  IMPORTS.  Vot&d,  136  to  109,  to/suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.  R. 
11056,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing /Agreement  Act  so  as  to  extend  re¬ 
strictions  on  certain  imported. citrus  fruits,  dried  fruits,  walnuts,  and  dates. 
Since  this  was  not  the  requireo\two-thiras  vote  for  passage  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  the  bill  was  rejected,  p*  15050 


7.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  the  confer&ce  report  on  H.  R.  12738,  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill  for /195V.  (H.  Rept.  2503).  *pp.  15081-83 


8.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Agreed, /256  to  135*  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 


13015,  the  military  construction  authorization  bill.  pp.  15044-48 


9. 


EDUCATION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  H.  R, 
13247,  to  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  programs  to  meet  critical  needs. 

(pp.  15050,  15114)  Rep.  Dwyer  spoke  on  the  need  for  enactment  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  (pp.  15106-07) 


10.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  RepC  Holifled  criticized  the  President'}  atement  taking 

exception  to  certain  provisions  of  the  atomoic  energy  i  orization  bill,  in¬ 
cluding  the  development  of  certain  power  reactors,  pp,  103-106 


11. 


PERSONNEL.  J?he  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  withdu  amendment 
S.  1903,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  transportation  expenses  f  Presidential 
appointees  assigned  to  duty  posts  outside  the  continental  U.  S  (H.  Rept. 
2487)  ,/p.  15115 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  11  I,  to 
repeAl  Section  1505  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  in  c  irmining 

eligibility  of  Federal  employees  for  unemployment  compensation  thei  Vcrued 

nual  leave  shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with  State  laws.  p.  D807 


PROPERTY.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  13673,  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
permit  donations  of  surplus  property  to  volunteer  fire-fighting  organizations 
(H.  Rept.  2494).  p.  15115 


85th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (  Report 

2d  Session  )  j  No.  2480 


AGREEING  TO  THE  SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.  R.  8002 


August  6,  1958. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  O’Neill,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  674] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  674,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  do  pass. 

O 


20008 


. 


I'.?  <  ’i  •  •  ,r  ful 


■  :■■■■■  :is: 


I'lTSS 


85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  283 

H.  RES.  675 

[Report  No.  2481] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  6, 1958 

Mr.  Madden,  from  the  Committee  oil  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  la*  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  he  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  II.  R.  13247  to  strengthen 

5  the  national  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 

6  'expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  programs  to 

7  meet  critical  national  needs;  and  for  other  purposes.  Alter 

8  general  debate,  which  shall  he  confined  to  the  bill  and  con- 

9  tinue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  he  equally  divided  and 

10  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 

11  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  hill  shall  be 

12  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 


Y 


2 


, 

) 


1  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 

2  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 

3  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 

4  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 

5  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 

6  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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1958 


Wilson,  Calif. 

Wolverton 

Yates 


Abhitt 
Abeimethy 
Alexander 
Andrews 
Ashmorft 
Barden 
Baring 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Berry 
Betts 
Blitch 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 

Broomfield 
Brownson 
Budge 
Byrne,  Ill. 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Church 
Collier 
Cramer 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dorn.  S.  C. 

Dowdy 

Flno 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Grant 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gwinn 


Young 

Younger 

NAYS— 108 

Haley 

Harden 

Hafrison,  Nebr. 
Harvey 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Hlestand 
Hoeven  ^ 
Hoffman 
vHolt 
ensen 
lansen 
JoiSas 
Joneii,  Mo. 
Kearr 
KllgoreS 
Kitchin ' 

Knox 
Kruger 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McVey 
Macdonald 
Mack,  Wash. 
Matthews 
Miller,  Nebr. 
Miller,  N  Y. 
Nicholson 
Nimtz 

O'Hara,  Minn. 
O’Konski 
Passman 
Pelly 


Zablocki 

Zelenko 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  210,  nays  186,  not  voting  34. 

Imre  • 


1504< 


Pillion 

Poff 

Robeson,  Va. 
Robison,  N.  Y. 
Robsion,  Ky. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rogers.  Tex. 
Rutherford 
St.  George 
Scherer 
Schwengel 
Scott,  N.  C. 
Selden 
Sheehan 
Sikes 

Simpson,  Ill. 
Smith,  Calif. 
Springer 
Stauffer 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  La. 
'ollefson 
ick 
Ut\ 

VaiJ'pelt 
Weav 
Whartft 
Whiten^ 
Williams, ^fiss. 
Williams,  N.Y. 
Willis 

Wilson,  Ind. 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wright 


NOT  VOTING— 36 


Adair 

Eberharter 

McMillan 

Bentley 

Evins 

Machrowicz 

Bolling 

Friedel 

Mason 

Brooks,  La. 

Gordon 

Michel 

Buckley 

Gregory 

Morris 

Burdick 

Hillings 

Moulder 

Carnahan 

Hull 

Neal 

Christopher 

Jenkins 

Radwan 

Colmer 

Kilburn 

Shuford 

Coudert 

Lesinski 

Sieminski 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Loser 

Smith.  Kans. 

Dies 

Mclntire 

Spence 

So  the  bill 
The  Clerk 

was  passed, 
announced 

the  following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Friedel  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 
Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Mason  against. 
Mr.  Eberhaxter  for,  with  Mr.  Moulder 
against. 

Mr:  Machrowicz  for,  with  Mr.  Dies  against. 
Mr.  Kilburn  for,  with  Mr.  Burdick  against.. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Bolling  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Neg 
Mr.  Lesinski  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Bentley 
Mr.  Christopher  with  Mr.  Hillipgs. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Coudert. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Mclntire. , 

Mr.  Sieminski  with  Mr.  Radwan. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Smith  <(l  Kansas. 

Mr.  Gordon  with  Mr.  Michel. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  re/onsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1958 
The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
the  passage  of  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to 
provide  more  effective  price,  production 
adjustment,  and  marketing  programs 
fo^/various  agricultural  commodities. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
'suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


as  follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Avery 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barden 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Boyle 
Bray 
Breeding 
k  Brooks,  Tex. 
Jrown,  Ga. 
rdge 

Burleson 
Byre 

Byrn^yPa.i 
Celler 
Chelf 
Chenowet 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cooley 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 

Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson.  Ill. 
Dawson,  Utah 
Dellay 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dolling 
Donobtie 
Dorr/S.  C. 
Do/dy 
D*<yle 
Durham 
''Edmondson 
Elliott 
Engle 
Everett 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Gary 


Addonizio 

Alger 

Allen,  Calif. 
Allen.  Ill. 
Andersen, 

H.  Carl 
Arends 
Ashley 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Bass,  N.  H. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Becker 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bosch 
Bow 

Broomfield 
Brown,  Mo; 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brownson 
Broyhill 


[Roll  No.  157] 
YEAS— 210 

Gathings 
George 
Granahan 
Grant 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hardy 
Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 
Harvey 
Hays,  Ark. 

Hays,  Ohio 
Healey 
Hebert 
Hemphill 
Hill 
Hoeven 
Holland 
Holmes 
Horan 
Huddleston 
Ikard 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Kee 
Keogh 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski, 
Knox 
Kruger 
,andrr 
,ne, 

L^Compte 
Leyton 

lonatl 
cConarack 
McFair 
McGover> 
McMillan 
Mack,  Ill. 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon' 
Matthews 
Metcalf 
Miller,  Calif. 
'Miller,  Nebr. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Montoya 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Moss 
Multer 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nix 

Norrell 
O’Brien,  Ill. 

NAYS— 186 

Bush 
Byrne,  Ill. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Canfiield 
Cannon 
Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Collier 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Curtin 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dague 
Delaney 
Dennison 
Derounian 


O’Hara,  Ill. 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Philbin 

Pilcher 

Poage 

Polk 

Por '  . 

ir-restun 
Price  ^ 

Quie  > 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Reuss 
Riley 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson,  Va. 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rutherford 
Sadlak 
Santangelc 
Saund 
Scott,  N-> 
Seely-Jnown 
Seldei 
Shejtey 
Sheppard 
jfeminski 
Sikes 

'  Simpson,  Ill. 
Sisk 

Smith,  Miss. 
Smith,  Va. 
Springer 
Steed 
Sullivan 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Teller 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wyo. 
Thornberry 
Trimble 
xTuck 
Jltaian 
Aji'  Pelt 
Vinedn 
Watt 
Weave 
WliiteiNr 
Whitten' 

Wier_.  ' 
Williams, 

Willis 

Wilson,  Ind. 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wright 
Young 
Zelenko 


Devereux 

Dooley 

Dorn.  N.  Y. 

Dwyer 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Feighan 

Fenton 

Fino 

Fogarty 

Forand 

Ford 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton 

Garmatz 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Gubser 

Gwinn 

Haley 

Halleck  _ 
Harden 

Harrison,  Nebr, 
Haskell 


Henderson 

Martin 

Schenck  / 

Herlong 

May 

Scherer  / 

Heselton 

Meader 

Schwengel 

Hess 

Merrow 

Scott,  Pg. 

Hiestand 

Miller,  Md. 

Scrivi/r 

Hoffman 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Seudder 

Holifield 

Minshall 

Sheehan 

Holt 

Moore 

Sifer 

Holtzman 

Morano 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Hosmer 

Mumma 

/femith,  Calif. 

Hyde 

Nicholson  / 

Staggers 

Jackson 

Nimtz  / 

Stauffer 

James 

Norblad  / 

Taber 

Johansen 

O’Brien,  i/y. 

Talle 

Johnson 

O’Konskt 

Taylor 

Judd 

Osmer/ 

Tewes 

Kean 

Oster^ag 

Thompson,  N 

Kearney 

Pattferson 

Tollefson 

Kearns 

Party 

Udall 

Keating 

Billion 

Utt 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

/off 

Vanik 

Knutson 

/Powell 

Van  Zandt 

Lafore  / 

Prouty 

Vorys 

Laird  / 

Ray 

Vursell 

Lankford/ 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Wainwright 

Latham / 

Reed 

Walter 

Lipscoi/b 

Rees,  Kans. 

Westland 

McCa/hy 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Wharton 

McCulloch 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Widnall 

McDonough 

Riehlman 

Wigglesworth 

cGregor 

fclntosh 


Robison,  N.  Y. 
Robsion,  Ky. 


Williams,  N.  Y. 
Wilson,  Calif. 


McVey  ‘ 

Rodino 

Wolverton 

Macdonald 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Yates 

Mack.  Wash. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Younger 

Mailliard 

St.  George 

Zablocki 

Marshall 

Saylor  . 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-34 

Adair 

Evins 

Machrowicz 

Bentley 

Friedel 

Mason 

Bolling 

Gordon 

Michel 

Brooks,  La. 

Gregory 

Morris 

Buckley 

Hillings 

Moulder 

Burdick 

Hull 

Neal 

Carnahan 

Jenkins 

Radwan 

Christopher 

Kilburn 

Shuford 

Colmer 

Kirwan 

Smith.  Kans. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lesinski 

Spence 

Dies 

Loser 

Eberharter 

Mclntire 

So,  two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof,  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moulder  and  Mr.  Buckley  for,  with 
Mr.  Hull  against. 

Mr.  Eberharter  and  Mr.  Machrowicz  for, 
with  Mr.  Radwan  against. 

Mr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr. 
Mason  against. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  and  Loser  for,  with 
Mr.  Friedel  against. 

Mr.  Lesinski  and  Mr.  Morris  for,  with  Mr. 
Kilburn  against. 

Mr.  Evins  and  Mr.  Burdick  for,  with  Mr. 
Hillings  against. 

Mr.  Mclntire  and  Mr.  Gordon  for,  with 
fr.  Jenkins  against. 

Intil  further  notice: 

.Bolling  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr. ^Carnahan  with  Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  Christopher  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Die^  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
changed  heXvote  from  “yea”  to  “nay. 

Mr.  DELLAS  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.' 

The  result  of  fcije  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recordec 

PROVIDING  IMPROVED 

OF  STATING  BUDGl 

AND  ESTIMATES  FORNd  SFICIENCY 

AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  A  ?PROPRIA- 

TIONS 

Mr.  O’NEILL,  from  the  Comit  e  on 
Rules,,  reported  the  following  pi  eged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  674,  Rept.  N<  180) , 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  ( 
dar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
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Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  biil  (H,  R. 
8002)  ,Nyith  the  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
be,  and\the  same  Iflsreby  is,  taken  from  the 
Speaker's\table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendment^  be,  and  the  same  are  thereby, 
agreed  to. 

QUALITY  REGULATION  OP  IM¬ 
PORTED  AGRICULTURAL  COM¬ 
MODITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Ahe  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  question  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.  R. 
11056)  to  amend  sectionNle  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act\of  1933,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  'the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  miles  anjl  pass 
the  bill? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  on  a  division  tms^e 
were— ayes  136,  noes  109. 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in' 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 


i- 


STRENGTHENING  THE  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  675,  Rept.  No.  2480), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen¬ 
dar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  for  the  consideration  of  (H.  R.  13247)  to 
strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  in  the  expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  educational  programs  to  meet 
critical  national  needs;  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  ynder  the  5 -minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CONTESTED  ELECTION  CASE  JOF 
JAMES  C.  OLIVER  AGAINST  ROB¬ 
ERT  HALE,  FIRST  CONGRESSION¬ 
AL  DISTRICT,  MAINE  / 

Mr.  ASHMORE,  from  the  .Committee 
on  House  Administration,  imported  the 
following  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
676,  Rept.  No.  2482) ,  wh^en  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendajr and  ordered  to 
be  printed:  / 

Resolved,  That  Robert  Hale  was  duly  elect¬ 
ed  as  Representative/lroni  the  First  Congres¬ 
sional  District  of  the  State  of  Maine  in  the 
85th  Congress  antf is  entitled  to  his  seat. 


WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS 
DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  ftfADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
ap  House  Resolution  657  and  ask 
foiKits  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  - 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  13507) 
to  provide  for  reporting  and  disclosure  of 
employee  welfare  and  pension  benefit  plans. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed 
2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5 -minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas¬ 
sage  without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

•  (Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
0  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
irk  [Mr.  Latham  1  and  yield  myself 
su6h  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  nMADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  th 
pending  JResolution  657  calls  up  for  cc 
siderationvH.  R.  13507  which  provides 
for  reporting  and  disclosure  o y  em¬ 
ployee  welfate  and  pension  benefits 
plans.  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  and  2  rmurs  general  debate. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  for  reporting/ this  legislation 
so  that  it  can  be  considered  by  the  House 
during  this  session  of/CoWress.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  a  relatively  small  number  of 
so-called  labor  leaders  haytKbeen  either 
negligent  or  dishonest  with  then'  mem¬ 
bership  by  dRSipating,  misappropriat¬ 
ing,  or  through  unsound  investments 
jeopardize  tne  funds  which  are  'Estab¬ 
lished  foiythe  purpose  of  protectingythe 
future  welfare  and  security  of  their 
ganization's  fhembership. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  guar-' 
antee  the  participants  and  their  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  millions  of  workers  and 
eir  families  who  have  a  partial  inter - 
'  est  in  ownership  in  moneys  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  estimated  that  almost  80 
million  persons  are  relying  on  private 
benefit  plans  and  approximately  $30  bil¬ 
lion  is  invested  therein.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  and  the  full  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  has  given  considerable 
thought  and  study  to  this  important 
problem  for  several  years.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  periodical  filing  of 
sworn  affidavits  concerning  the  amounts, 
investments,  and  all  essential  facts  con¬ 
cerning  welfare  funds  will  serve  as  a 
preventive  against  dishonesty  and  mis¬ 
appropriations  of  these  funds  by  the 
administrators  charged  with  their  care. 
The  participants  and  beneficiaries  of 
these  funds,  if  they  are  familiar  and 
acquainted  with  the  true  status  of  the 
administration  thereof  will  be  sufficient 
protection  to  keep  these  funds  intact  and 
solvent  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  originally  intended. 

This  bill  will  place  the  least  possible 
burden  by  way  of  cost  and  operation 


upon  the  Nation’s  taxpayer  in  general. 
This  bill  does  not  provide  punitive  regu¬ 
lations  but  the  committee  after  long 
study  feels  that  exposure  of  facts  and/ 
reporting  statistics  on  pension  funds  wR 
be  a  practical  method  of  enforcement. 
Each  State  and  local  community  through 
the  Attorney  General  and  county  prose¬ 
cutors  can  prosecute  for  any  misappro¬ 
priation  or  criminal  violations 7  because 
of  dishonest  administrators  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  employees  for  J he  care  and / 
custody  of  welfare  and  pension  funds. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  facts,  and  data .of  any  employee 
welfare  or  pension  benefits  plan  shall  be 
published  within  90/days  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  o/ within  90  days  after 
the  establishment  of  such  plan  which¬ 
ever  is  later.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
the  pension /welfare  operations  plans 
shall  be  published,  signed  and  sworn  to 
by  the  pejreon  or  the  persons  defined  as 
the  adininistrator  and  also  includes 
names/and  addresses  of  all  persons  di¬ 
rect^  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
adnfinistration  of  these  funds.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  bill  outlines  all  other  facts  and 
Essential  information  to  which  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  these  various  pension  plans 
are  entitled  to  know. 

Judging  from  the  exposures  revealed 
from  congressional  investigations,  cor¬ 
ruption,  dishonesty,  and  deceit  in  the 
operation  of  welfare  and  pension  funds 
was  committed  because  the  vast  mem¬ 
bership  had  no  knowledge  or  method  of 
securing  information 'regarding  the  true 
facts,  status,  and  operations  connected 
with  the  administration  of  these  vast 
sums  of  moneys  entrusted  to  officers  of 
certain  unions.  No  doubt,  it  will  be  con¬ 
tended  by  certain  Members  during  this 
debate  that  additional  restrictive  and 
regulatory  legislation  should  be  enacted 
at  this  time  involving  exposures  from 
congressional  committees  investigations 
of  labor  management  relations.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  go  into 
the  extended  scope  of  all  labor  manage¬ 
ment  relations  because  of  the  weeks  and 
L  months  of  hearings  and  other  prepara- 
‘  (^ions  involved  in  this  long  and  complex 
adertaking.  I  do  hope  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  debate  this  legislation  with  sin- 
cerirv  and  commonsense.  As  a  former 
memoir  of  the  Labor,  and  Education 
Commioijee  10  years  ago  I  was  sorry  at 
that  timV  to  hear  Members  denounce 
organized  Nnbor  in  general  terms  and 
we  have  regretted  some  of  our  mistakes 
on  numerous\accasions  since  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  wak  enacted.  We  have  had 
unfortunate  bitterness,  strikes,  and  la¬ 
bor  difficulties  sinNthat  law  was  passed. 
I  hope  the  Members  remember  that 
Communist  agitatorsNseek  first  to  Con¬ 
trol  labor  and  second,  uEr  schools.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  ant  of  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  labor  officialsw/e  can  thank 
labor  leaders  in  America  fhr  defeating 
Communist  infiltration  into\American 
labor.  I  do  think  this  Congress  before 
adjournment  should  favorably  enact  the 
pending  legislation  so  that  working,  men 
and  women  throughout  the  NationVan 
have  the  mental  satisfaction  to  .know  Che 
future  security  for  them  and  their  famN 
lies  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  enacting' 
of  legislation  which  will  prevent  any  dis- 
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our  committee  that  they  cannot  spend 
the  millions  required  to  achieve  economic 
itomic  power.  Private  proposals  have 
slowed  down  to  a  stop  for  all  practical 
purposes.  A  few  projects  are  being  built, 
and  Very  few, of  these  with  exclusively 
private  funds.  Even  those  few  are  being 
aided  with  Government  funds  in  one 
way  or  another.  Enriched  fuel  is  being 
furnished  \y  the  Government  for  fuel 
rod  inventory  purposes  with  low  interest 
rental — waive^of  heavy  water  charges — 
free  research  aiyd  development  informa¬ 
tion  running  intc\many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  taxpayers  rnnds :  all  of  this  free 
Government  help  i\  being  given.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  Gb^ernment  has  had 
to  build  large  experimental-type  reactors 
such  as  the  sodium  reactor  experiment 
at  Santa  Susana,  Calif the  experi¬ 
mental  boiling-water  reactorat  Argonne  ; 
an  advanced  model  of  the  fa^t  breeder 
type  of  reactor  costing  $29  milHpn;  and 
has  granted  $7  million  to  help  tnbPenn- 
sylvania  Power  and  Light  Co.  in\their 
project — all  of  this  because  privatdsin- 
dustry  has  failed  to  do  the  job  they 
promised  they  could  do  in  1954  and  195E 

Then  there  are  the  cooperative  proj-v 
ects  where  the  Government  finances, 
builds,  and  owns  the  reactors — the  proj¬ 
ects  of  consumers  of  Nebraska;  Piqua, 
Ohio;  Elk  River,  Minn.;  and  Chugach, 
Alaska.  So  when  the  President  advo¬ 
cates  further  delay  in  the  gas-cooled 
natural  uranium  type  of  reactor  you  can 
understand  the  skepticism  which  some  of 
us  on  the  joint  committee  have. 

Industry  has  had,  since  1953,  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  build  such  a  reactor.  But, 
the  Strauss  program  had  no  room  for 
it.  So,  today  we  do  not  have  a  reactor 
of  this  type  to  meet  British  competition 
in  the  world  market. 

The  President’s  promise  to  ask  for 
funds  at  some  indefinite  time  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  “if  this  proves  at  that  time  to  be 
the  sound  course  of  action,”  has  a  hollow 
sound.  It  has  a  familiar  sound,  too.  It 
is  full  of  weasel  words,  hedges,  and  loop¬ 
holes.  It  sounds  like  a  certain  news  re¬ 
lease  of  the  old  Atomic  Energy  Commis-/ 
sion  which  announced  the  detection 
the  underground  atomic  explosion  in  : 
vada  in  these  words: 

The  earth  waves  were  recorded  aK'  seis- 
mological  stations  at  Los  Angeles,  abbut  250 
miles,  airline,  from  the  shot  m^a.  This 
was  the  maximum  distance  at  /Which  the 
shock  was  recorded. 

Days  later,  the  Atomic /Energy  Com¬ 
mission  had  to  admit  the 

Selsmological  stations  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  as  far  away  as 
College,  Alaska,  about/2,320  miles  from  the 
shot  mesa,  recorded /the  earth  waves. 
denial  of  research  and  development' 

FACILITIES 

I  come  now  t6  the  last  project  criticism 
of  the  President.  Let  me  quote  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  own/paragraph  on  this  point: 

Fourth, /the  bill  authorizes  construction 
researchy/acilities  totaling  $39  million  in  ad¬ 
dition  /o  those  I  requested  and  also  the 
designs  of  4  power  reactors.  These  are  not 
und/slrable  projects,  but  they  have  been 
intruded  without  adequate  consideration  of 
ler  pressing  governmental  needs  requiring 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1959. 

This  lump  sum  of  $39  million  is  for 
the  construction  of  vitally  needed  re¬ 


search  facilities,  improvements  of  our 
basic  research  tools — the  cyclatron  and 
bevatron,  additional  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment,  and  laboratories  for  the  key  prob¬ 
lems  of  metallurgy  and  ceramic  experi¬ 
mental  facilities.  This  need  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  testimony  of  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  scientists.  Dr.  Libby,  the 
scientific  member  of  the  Commission, 
testified  that  in  his  opinion  these  proj¬ 
ects  were  of  top  priority.  The  Joint 
Committee,  I  believe,  was  unanimous  in 
their  approval.  The  President  admits 
that  these  are  not  undesirable  projects. 
He  rules  them  out  on  fiscal  consideration 
alone. 

BUDGET  FREEZE  WILL  BE  PRESIDENT’S 
^RESPONSIBILITY 

•Now  I  have  finished  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message.  It  means  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  will,  at  his  orders,  freeze 
these  items,  even  though  authorized  and 
■appropriated  for  by  Congress  in  this  ses¬ 
sion.  It  means  unnecessary  delay  in 
scientific  research  and  development  iry/ 
our  laboratories.  It  means  further  de¬ 
lay  in  our  atomic  power  program  and  it 
may  mean  a  serious  deficiency  in  our 
^plutonium  weapons  4  or  5  years'  from 
>day.  The  President  and  his  atomic 
adviser  will  bear  the  responsibility — not 
theSpongress. 

EURATOM 

OneMosing  note — the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  is  being  urged  to  ru§h  through  legis¬ 
lation  forCa  huge  international  power 
reactor  bunding  program  for  six  Euro¬ 
pean  nations^  knoyrii  as  Euratom.  It 
will  cost  the  united  States  taxpayers  in 
loans  guarantees\and  research  grants  an 
unknown  numfiei\)f  millions  of  dollars; 
present  evidence  indicates  that  $700 
million  American  tax\dollars  will  be  in¬ 
volved.  The  President  has  no  qualms 
about  this  program  which  is  uncertain 
and  indefinite  in  manX  areas.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  advocates 
haste  in  legislation  and  trustin  future 
good  intensions.  Neither  the  Resident, 
le  State  Department,  nor  the\Atomic. 
''Energy  Commission  are  willing  toNfollow 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  President’s 
message,  although  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  United  States  dollars,  will 
involved. 

Here  are  his  words: 

I  feel  obliged  to  urge  the  Congress  to 
guard  more  vigilantly  against  the  ever¬ 
present  tendency  to  burden  the  Government 
with  programs  such  as  those  I  have  here  de¬ 
scribed.  the  relative  urgency  and  essentiality 
of  which  have  not  been  solidly  determined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  hereto¬ 
fore  granted,  I  append  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  6,  1958. 
and  a  copy  of  the  President’s  statement 
on  the  atomic  energy  authorization  bill: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  August  6, 
1958] 

Fissionable  Politics 

The  President’s  grumpy  message  approving 
atomic  power  development  legislation  is  a 
mark  of  the  lingering  influence  wielded  by 
Adm.  Lewis  Strauss.  This  is  indeed  a  fretful 
sign.  It  means  that  the  Euratom  Treaty  now 
before  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
is  being  imperiled  to  appease  the  narrow 
views  of  Mr.  Strauss.  It  also  means  that  Mr. 
Strauss  has  undercut  the  influence  of  his 
successor,  John  A.  McCone,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Apparently, 


in  this  maneuver,  Mr.  Strauss  worked  ii/har- 
ness  with  Under  Secretary  of  Defence  Don¬ 
ald  Quarles,  who,  as  a  foe  of  additional  prepa¬ 
ration  for  limited  war,  has  his  owb  reasons 
for  opposing  the  additional  plutonium  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  authorized  by  the  $386  mil¬ 
lion  bill.  // 

Mr.  Strauss,  who  now  v^ears  the  hat  of 
Presidential  adviser  on  atoms  for  peace,  seem¬ 
ingly  feels  that  public  development  of  atomic 
power  is  akin  to  originaLsin.  Thus,  he  appar¬ 
ently  wheedled  the  President  into  making  an 
unusual  appeal  to  Congress  to  withhold  ap- 
propriatons  for  power  projects  authorized  in 
the  bill.  One  pr|4cipal  project  is  for  a  $145 
million  plutoniytn  production  reactor.  The 
question  of  whether  more  plutonium  is  nec¬ 
essary  has  become  involved  in  the  larger  de¬ 
bate  on  limited  nuclear  wars.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not 
share  My:  Quarles’  views  on  plutonium. 

The, met  effect  of  this  complex  backstage 
jockeying  is  to  infuriate  members  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  where  the 
administration-backed  Euratom  legislation  is 
awaiting  action.  Senator  Anderson — unfor- 
/tunately,  we  think — has  implied  that  Eura¬ 
tom  would  be  held  as  a  hostage  until  the 
AEC  appropriations  were  finally  approved. 
Mr.  Anderson  and  his  colleagues  have  reason 
to  be  angry;  after  all,  it  was  assumed  that 
Mr.  Strauss  had  retired  from  the  AEC  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  But  it  would  be  an  un¬ 
worthy  gesture  for  the  Joint  Committee  to 
avenge  itself  by  balking  United  States  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Euratom.  The  many  urgent 
reasons  for  joining  in  this  program  for  de¬ 
veloping  atomic  power  in  Europe  have  not 
been  changed  by  the  tricky  politicking  in  the 
White  House,  and  the  Joint  Committee  would 
do  itself  credit  by  giving  Euratom  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  endorsement  it  deserves. 

President's  Statement  on  AEC  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Bill 

(Washington,  August  4. — Following  is  the 
text  of  President  Eisenhower’s  statement  to¬ 
day  on  signing  an  authorization  bill  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.) 

Because  it  advances  various  atomic  energy 
projects  required  for  defense  and  peaceful 
purposes,  I  have  today  approved  the  bill 
H.  R.  13121.  Certain  of  its  provisions  are 
undesirable,  however,  On  these  I  have  a 
brief  comment. 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  $145  million  for 
an  additional  plutonium  production  reactor. 
Distinguished  citizens  have  advocated  this 
project,  aqd  I  have  carefully  weighed  their 
views.  It  heeds  to  be  understood,  first,  that 
military  requirements  govern  our  need  for 
kmore  plutonium  production  capacity,  and. 
Second,  that  the  executive  agency  to  which 
iNpok  for  dependable  estimates  of  these  re¬ 
quirements  is  the  Department  of  Defense. 
That\X>epartment  advises  me — and  I  agree — 
that  the  necessity  for  more  plutonium  for 
military^  purposes  is  not  established.  The 
Department  is  now  reassessing  these  require¬ 
ments  in  aSstudy  which  involves  present  and 
future  weapons  systems  and  force  structures 
and  their  relation  to  the  Nation’s  overall 
defense  plansXuntil  this  study  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  unl^s  it  solidly  establishes  to 
my  satisfaction  the  necessity  for  so  large  a 
project,  I  consider  i*  unsound  to  proceed. 

OPPOSES  POWER  REACTOR 

No  less  questionable  rX  a  provision  making 
this  reactor  convertible  ipr  the  generation 
of  electrical  power.  The  design  would  cost 
$25  million  more  than  a  regular  production 
reactor  of  comparable  size.  F(fty-nine  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  more  would  be  needed  later  to 
convert  it  for  the  generation  df  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  kilowatts  of  eleeme  power 
for  eventual  sale  to  the  public.  'Reliable 
economic  data  supporting  this  hes\v  ex- 
peenditure  by  the  Government  are  wholly 
lacking.  Again,  I  consider  it  unsounai.  to 
proceed. 
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\  Second,  this  legislation  limits  in  varioui 
Ways  the  Commission’s  management 
atomic  power  development  as  well  as  otlySr 
pdjjlie  or  private  participation  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  \  By  discouraging  private  proposals, 
the^e  limitations  impede  rather  than/ac- 
celei^te  the  achievement  of  economic  atomic 
powei.  Moreover,  they  tend  to  involve  the 
Government  unnecessarily  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and.  operation  of  full-scale  atom/c  pow¬ 
er  plants.  The  principle  is  well  established 
that  It  A,  unwise  to  legislate  detailed  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  technical  procedures. 

Third— and  a  specific  example  of  such 
limitations^— the  Commission’s  negotiations 
with  industry' for  the  construction  of  a  $51 
million  gas-tooled  power  reactor  are  made 
subject  to  unduly  restrictive  time  limits. 

ASSAILS  TIME  LIMITS 

Statutory  time  limits  on  complex  technical 
and  financial  negotiations'  discourage  in¬ 
dustry  proposals!  and  hinder  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  orderly  review  and  negotiations  of 
those  proposals.  \  These/ restrictions  could 
well  force  the  Government  into  an  avoid¬ 
able  capital  investment  of  $51  million  and 
large  operating  exp\i)ditures  for  years  to 
come. 

In  these  circumstaAVes,  I  suggest  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  wisdom  of/  withholding  appropria¬ 
tions  at  this  session  foA  the  construction  of 
this  reactor.  Should  industry  develop  pro¬ 
posals  for  construction  and  operation  of  this 
type  of  reactor,  1  shall  in,  the  next  session 
recommend  app/opriatlonsYto  carry  out  the 
Commission’s  snare  of  any\  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangement.  Alternatively,  \should  it  de¬ 
velop  that  a  satisfactory  industrial  proposal 
will  not  be  forthcoming  in  a  reasonable  time, 
I  will  reque/t  funds  for  its  construction  by 
the  Government  if  this  proves  \jt  that  time 
to  be  the  sound  course  of  action. 

Fourth,/ the  bill  authorizes  construction 
of  research  facilities  totaling  $39  million  in 
additioiy  to  those  I  requested  and!  also  the 
design  /Of  four  power  reactors.  These  are 
not  undesirable  projects,  but  they  have  been 
included  without  adequate  consideration  of 
othey  pressing  governmental  needs  requiring 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1959. 

i/ feel  obliged  to  urge  the  Congress ,  to 
guArd  more  vigilantly  against  the  ever- 
p/esent  tendency  to  burden  the  GoveVn- 
ient  with  programs,  such  as  those  I  have 
here  described,  the  relative  urgency  and  ek^ 
/sentiality  of  which  have  not  been  solidlYi 
^  determined. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Dwyer]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs,  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  an 
immense  irony  in  the  fact  that,  whereas 
it  was  generally  considered  the  foremost 
problem  facing  our  Nation  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  session  of  Congress,  we  are 
making  an  education  bill  virtually  the 
last,  if  not  the  lowest  priority,  legislation 
of  the  year. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  has  finally 
decided  to  make  it  possible  for  action  to 
be  taken  in  this  field;  and  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  quickly  approve  this  step 
toward  goals  which  in  the  past  have  been 
honored  with  so  much  more  rhetoric 
than  action — the  goals  of  expanding  the 
opportunities  for  education  and  of  lift¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  education. 

It  is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  if 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is 
enacted  into  law,  it  will  mark  the  first 
time  a  general  aid-to-education  measure 
has  become  law  in  nearly  100  years — 
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since,  to  be  exact,  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant-College  Act  of  1862  was  passed. 

In  view  of  the  historic  nature  of  legis¬ 
lation  that  looks  so  promising  today,  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  biparti¬ 
san  cooperation  of  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  committees,  of  the 
leadership,  and  of  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower,  for  helping  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  truly  pioneering 
measure  to  reach  this  encouraging  point 
in  its  journey  into  the  statute  books. 

Special  recognition,  I  believe,  should 
be  accorded  the  esteemed  retiring  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Marion  B.  Folsom,  for  his  fore¬ 
sightedness  and  his  intelligent  and  de¬ 
termined  support  of  aid  to  education. 

My  own  experience  as  a  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  education  committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Assembly  leads  me  to 
welcome  the  general  approach  taken  by 
the  administration  and  by  the  committee 
in  framing  this  program  in  the  form  of 
incentives — incentives  to  the  States  and 
localities  and  to  the  students,  teachers, 
and  educational  institutions. 

In  none  of  their  provisions  do  the  two 
bills  attempt  to  fulfill  a  demand  or  estab¬ 
lish  a  comprehensive  program.  In  each 
case,  they  identify  needs  and  propose  to 
stimulate  the  fulfillment  of  those  needs 
through  a  minimum  Federal  contribu¬ 
tion — a  contribution  which  must  be 
matched  by  others  and  in  increasingly 
larger  amounts. 

In  such  a  critically  important  field, 
and  in  one  in  which  such  great  need 
exists,  this  is  surely  a  proper  Federal 
responsibility. 

A  further  aspect  of  this  legislation 
that  appeals  strongly  to  me  is  the  obvi¬ 
ous  care  which  has  been  taken  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  role  of  central  direction  and 
practically  to  eliminate  any  central,  or 
national,  administration  of  any  of  the 
contemplated  programs. 

Standards,  of  course,  will  have  to  be 
established  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  in  such  areas  as  the  scholar¬ 
ship  aid  program  both  to  assure  a  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  of  uniformity  and  to  make 
certain  that  the  neediest  and  most  de¬ 
serving  students  obtain  the  available  as¬ 
sistance. 

But,  since  conditions  vary  so  markedly 
between  sections  of  the  country,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  legislation  aims  at  enlarging 
educational  opportunities,  it  seems  to  me 
that  wisdom  dictated  the  decision  to 
leave  administration  of  the  programs  at 
State  and  local  levels. 

I  am  also  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  legislation  is  more  broadly  based 
than  might  at  first  seem  to  be  the  case. 
The  proposals  are  heavily  weighted  to¬ 
ward  the  fields  of  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  and — as  important  as  these  dis¬ 
ciplines  clearly  are — other  valuable  and 
deserving  fields  are  perhaps  being  ig¬ 
nored.  But  here,  time  and  experience 
will  tell. 

In  any  event,  several  provisions  wise¬ 
ly,  I  think,  include^assistance  to  students 
and  teachers  in  nofiscientific  fields.  Be¬ 
sides  the  additional  emphasis  on  foreign 
language  training — which  I  heartily  ap¬ 
plaud — the  legislation  offers  help  on  an 
unrestricted  basis  through  the  expansion 


of  graduate  education  and  the  guidance 
program. 

Even  the  national  defense  scholar¬ 
ships  program  is  fairly  broad.  Despite 
the  fact  that  special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  applicants  with  superior 
capacity  or  preparation  in  science  and 
mathematics,  both  proposals  anticipate 
that  students  will  be  free  to  select  their 
own  course  of  study  and  to  choose  their 
own  college  or  university. 

This  fact,  I  feel  certain,  will  maxi¬ 
mize  the  contribution  to  improved  edu¬ 
cational  performance  intended  by  the 
bills. 

In  a  major  respect,  however,  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  is  strikingly  deficient. 
Even  though  it  was  purposely  designed 
to  meet  an  emergency  need  for  better- 
trained  people  in  the  fields  of  science, 
mathematics  and  foreign  languages,  it 
completely  ignores  the  need — which  is 
just  as  immediate  and  just  as  vital  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States — for 
the  education  of  young  men  and  women 
for  the  most  demanding  work  on  earth, 
the  work  of  peace. 

I  refer  to  the  dangerous  shortage  of 
skilled  people  who  can  represent  our 
country  intelligently,  persuasively  and 
realistically  in  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
while  it  has  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
military  power,  has  nevertheless  never 
been  so  dependent  on  the  good  will  and 
cooperation  of  other  nations  as  we  are 
today.  Virtually  all  our  needs  and  in¬ 
terests,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  in¬ 
timately  involve  the  interests  of  other 
nations.  If  we  are  intelligently  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  interests  and  resolve  them 
amicably  with  those  of  other  peoples, 
then  we  must  have  representatives 
abroad  who  thoroughly  understand  all 
the  implications  of  these  interests  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  must 
be  worked  out. 

We  do  not  today  have  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  of  such  people  on  whom  we  can 
depend  for  skilled  representation.  It  is 
not  enough  that  our  people  know  their 
own  special  field  or  their  own  country; 
they  must  also  understand  the  language, 
culture,  needs  and  interests  of  those 
among  whom  they  will  be  living. 

As  a  number  of  recent  experiences 
have  demonstrated,  our  own  representa¬ 
tives  abroad  are  not  sufficiently  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  the  ways  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  Vice  President  has  force¬ 
fully  called  attention  to  the  need  for 
less  striped-pants  official  diplomacy  and 
more  down-to-earth,  people-to-people 
understanding. 

We  cannot  achieve  this  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  Foreign  Service  any  more  than 
we  can  obtain  higher  quality  work  in 
science — unless  we  provide  the  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  and  the  encouragement 
for  people  to  use  them. 

For  some  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
considered  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
education  bill,  either  in  committee  or  on 
the  floor,  to  include  Foreign  Service  train¬ 
ing  as  eligible  for  some  of  the  assistance 
provided  by  the  legislation. 

For  at  least  two  reasons,  however,  I 
have  decided  not  to  offer  such  an  amend¬ 
ment.  First,  I  believe  the  legislation 
may  indirectly  begin  to  provide  for  part 
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of  this  need  through  the  help  it  pro¬ 
poses  in  establishing  foreign  language 
and  area  study  centers  designed  to  offer 
a  better  understanding  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  cultures  presently  ignored 
in  the  United  States. 

And  second,  I  believe  that  the  need  for 
specialized  training  in  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  is  greater  than  ever  and  can  be  met 
successfully  only  by  a  program  aimed  at 
accomplishing  this  purpose  exclusively. 
Such  is  the  purpose  of  my  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Academy  bill,  and  I  give  notice  today 
that  I  hope  and  expect  to  introduce  this 
legislation  next  year  and  press  for  action 
on  it. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  on  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  in  any  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  is  the  possibility  that  Federal 
assistance,  unless  carefully  administered, 
may  tend  to  substitute  for  or  replace  ef¬ 
forts  which  were  already  being  made  or 
would  otherwise  have  been  made  by  the 
recipients  of  the  aid.  To  the  degree  this 
is  true,  the  whole  point,  purpose,  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  grant  is  lost. 

This  danger,  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
has  apparently  been  very  much  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  drafted  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  terms  of  both  bills  and  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  legislation  as  developed  in 
the  committee  report  make  it  clear  that 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  meant  to  break  new  ground  in 
some  cases  and  in  others  to  push  ahead 
programs  which,  without  Federal  assist¬ 
ance,  would  lag  far  behind  the  need. 

In  a  number  of  provisions.  Federal  aid 
is  specifically  limited  to  projects  to  be 
proposed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Federal 
incentive;  in  other  sections,  eligibility 
for  assistance  is  made  contingent  on 
demonstrable  expansion  of  programs  al¬ 
ready  in  effect. 

In  each  such  case,  it  is  clear  that  con¬ 
gressional  intent  requires  that  assistance 
to  institutions  and  individuals  not  be 
duplicative,  that  programs  not  be  allowed 
simply  to  substitute  reliance  on  Federal 
funds  in  place  of  private  funds — in  brief, 
that  real  need  must  be  the  primary  cri¬ 
terion  for  help  and  that  Federal  aid  will 
make  possible  progress  that,  without  this 
help,  would  not  have  been  possible. 

I  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  consider  it 
important  that  the  Congress  make  a 
•  clear  legislative  history  which  will  en¬ 
courage  the  kind  of  scrupulous  admin¬ 
istration  of  these  programs  that  will 
guarantee  that  Federal  funds  will  accom¬ 
plish  the  maximum  amount  of  good. 

I  expect  that  such  careful  adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  most  necessary  in  the 
scholarship  program.  Here,  especially,  I 
believe  it  would  be  folly  to  award  the 
scholarships  solely  on  the  basis  of  aca¬ 
demic  capabilities  as  determined  by  tests 
and  other  related  criteria.  The  factor  of 
demonstrable  need  must  be  an  equally 
determining  consideration. 

The  United  States  will  benefit  most 
from  this  program  by  assuring  that  the 
assistance  is  spread  among  worthy  and 
deserving  students  just  as  far  as  it 
will  go. 

Of  all  the  features  of  these  education 
bills,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  personally  most 


impressed  by  its  consistent  emphasis  on 
quality — individual  quality  and  individ¬ 
ual  ^excellence.  The  programs  proposed 
by  the  bills  aim  to  seek  out  and  help 
students  of  ability  on  the  college  and 
graduate  levels;  they  propose  to  im¬ 
prove  methods  of  testing  and  guidance 
so  as  to  recognize  more  quickly  and  ef¬ 
fectively  the  talents  and  abilities  of  stu¬ 
dents;  they  stress,  too,  the  development 
of  more  and  better  teachers;  and  through 
all  the  programs  there  is  the  constant 
purpose  of  raising  the  level  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  elevating  the  standards  of 
academic  achievement. 

The  progress  of  education  in  our 
country  seems  always  to  have  fluctu¬ 
ated  somewhat  between  emphasis  on 
quality  and  emphasis  on  quantity.  It 
is  clearly  time  now  to  stress  the  qualita¬ 
tive  needs,  and  this  the  legislation  does. 
But,  if  educational  performance  in  the 
United  States  is  to  improve  steadily  and 
sensibly,  quality  and  quantity  must  al¬ 
ways  move  upward  hand  in  hand. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
86th  Congress  should  study  carefully  the 
operation  of  this  legislation  and,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  assure  that  our  na¬ 
tional  educational  effort  remains  well 
balanced  and  capable  of  making  con¬ 
stant  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  purpose 
which  I  believe  is  imbedded  in  this  edu¬ 
cation  bill  has  been  strikingly  and  per¬ 
suasively  stated  in  the  foreword  of  that 
extraordinary  study  of  the  Rockefeller 
Bros.  Fund,  entitled  “The  Pursuit  of 
Excellence;  Education  and  the  Future 
of  America.” 

It  would  be  appropriate  here  to  quote 
the  first  few  lines  of  this  foreword: 

There  is  no  more  searching  or  difficult 
problem  for  a  free  people  than  to  identify, 
nurture,  and  wisely  use  its  own  talents.  In¬ 
deed,  on  its  ability  to  solve  this  problem 
rests,  at  least  in  part,  its  fate  as  a  free  peo¬ 
ple.  For  a  free  society  cannot  commandeer 
talent;  it  must  be  true  to  its  own  vision  of 
individual  liberty.  And  yet  at  a  time  when 
we  face  problems  of  desperate  gravity  and 
complexity  an  undiscovered  talent,  a  wasted 
skill,  a  misapplied  ability  is  a  threat  to  the 
capacity  of  a  free  people  to  survive. 

But  there  is  another  and  deeper  reason 
why  a  free  nation  must  cultivate  its  own 
human  potential;  such  a  task  reflects  the 
very  purposes  for  which  a  free-Society  exists. 
If  our  Nation  seeks  to  strengthen  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  free  men  to  develop  their  indi¬ 
vidual  capacities  and  to  inspire  creative  ef¬ 
fort,  our  aim  is  as  importantly  that  of 
widening  and  deepening  the  life  purposes  of 
our  citizens  as  it  is  to  add  to  the  success  of 
our  national  effort.  A  free  society  nurtures 
the  individual  not  alone  for  the  contribu¬ 
tion  he  may  make  to  the  social  effort,  but 
also  and  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  he  may  make  to  his  own  realiza¬ 
tion  and  development. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  who  in  her  first  term  in  this 
House  has  rendered  such  distinguished 
service.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  splendid 
record  she  made  as  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  House  of  Assembly  for  many 
years,  and  the  very  great  interest  which 
she  has  had  in  the  subject  of  education. 


She  has  truly  left  her  mark  in  that  State 
as  a  result  of  the  work  she  did,  and  she 
has  brought  to  this  House  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  this  important  matter.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  she  has  empha¬ 
sized  this  question  today,  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  it  will  receive  the  consideration  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  yield  to  .the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  For  the  past  2  years  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  on  the  Veterans’  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee.  I  am  very  familiar  with  her  keen 
interest  in  those  matters  and  on  other 
matters  that  are  constantly  before  us. 
I  think  she  is  doing  a  splendid  job  for  the 
people  she  represents. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  drafted  this  bill  we  are  going  to 
consider  tomorrow  I  very  much  appre¬ 
ciate  the  bipartisan  note  that  was  struck 
by  the  gentlewoman  in  her  speech. 
This  has  been  the  chief  means  by  which 
we  have  drafted  this  legislation  in  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  think  we  on  the  committee 
are  hoping  to  find  a  broad,  bipartisan 
front  tomorrow  in  presenting  this  bill. 

I  should  also  like  to  join  the  gentle¬ 
woman  in  her  tribute  to  Secretary  Fol¬ 
som.  We  on  our  side  of  the  committee 
found  him  a  sturdy,  effective  advocate  of 
Federal  aid  legislation,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  Secretary  Folsom 
while  he  was  in^hat  office. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arizona, 

(Mrs.  DWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 


A,  RIGHT  AND  A  DUTY  IMPOSED  BY 
THE  LORD  DENIED  BY  CERTAIN 
LABOR  BOSSES  / 

The\SPEAKER  pro  tempore. /under 
previous\order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  fron\Michigan  [Mr.  h/fman]  is 
recognized  inr  I  hour.  / 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  toN^vise  anc/xtend  his  re¬ 
marks.)  \  / 

Mr.  HOFFMANS  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Adam  and  Eve  sought  and  obtained  too 
great  a  degree  of  .Knowledge,  the  Lord 
God  sent  Adam  ‘/rtl\from  the  garden 
of  Eden  to  till  tpe  ground  from  whence 
he  was  taken.” /fie  havingHaeen  previous¬ 
ly  admonishes  that  “in  thmsweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  tjffou  eat  bread,  tlfl  thou  re¬ 
turn  unto  me  ground ;  for  out\of  it  was 
thou  takpn;  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shqlt  thou  return.”  \ 

And/from  that  day  to  this,  unless  the 
individual  stole,  robbed,  or  illegally \^c- 
|quiv4d  wealth  or  property,  or  was  the 
recipient  of  charity,  he  was  forced,  if  he 
i/ould  live,  to  work. 
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Tlie  yellow-dog  contract  prevalent 
prioKto  1935,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  right  to  work  if  he 
belonged^  a  labor  union,  was  a  vicious, 
wicked  curtailment  of  the  individual’s 
right.  It  was  outlawed  in  1935. 

Today,  in  it\any  sections  of  the  country, 
its  opposite  is  insisted  upon,  and  no  man 
is  permitted  toVork  until  he  has  joined 
and  paid  tribute  'to  a  labor  union — this 
through  the  joint  action  of  the  employer 
and  the  union’s  representatives. 

W.  L.  White,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Reader’s  Digest,  has  Vritten  on  that 
sub j  ect.  Permit  me  to  read : 

The  Right  To  Wobk  :  Ouit  Hottest  Labor 
Issue 

(By  W.  L.  White) 

Should  a  man  be  forced  to  jona  or  pay 
dues  to  a  union  in  order  to  hold  \is  job? 
Compulsory  union  membership  is  permitted 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  provided  union 
leaders  can  persuade  or  force  the  employer 
to  sign  a  union-shop  contract.  But  Nf 
same  Federal  act  provides  that  employees, 
may  not  be  compelled  to  join  a  union  in 
those  States  which  have  right-to-work  laws. 
Such  laws  are  now  in  effect  in  18  States.1 
Labor’s  top  leaders  bitterly  denounce  them, 
and  they  have  become  a  hot  political  issue. 

The  basic  arguments  of  the  two  sides  may 
be  simply  stated.  Those  who  support  vol¬ 
untary  unionism — and  hence  the  right-to- 
work  laws — feel  that  nobody  should  be  forced 
to  join  any  organization  against  his  will. 
They  point  out  that  many  workers  who  do 
not  wish  to  join  a  union  are  coerced  by 
contracts  requiring  them  to  do  so  or  lose 
their  jobs. 

Those  opposed  to  right-to-work  laws  ar¬ 
gue  that,  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  unions 
represent  both  members  and  non-members; 
any  benefits  won  by  the  union  accrue  to  all, 
and  therefore  all  should  pay.  Laws  banning 
union  shop  contracts,  they  say,  encourage 
free  riders. 

There  are  many  other  issues  involved. 
For  example,  the  AFL-CIO,  in  its  policy 
statement  opposing  right-to-work  laws,  ar¬ 
gues  that  compulsory  union  membership  is 
clearly  in  line  with  our  great  American 
democratic  tradition"  because  "union  poli¬ 
cies  reflect  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
workers.  If  the  individual  member  objects 
to  any  policy,  he  can  vote  to  change  the 
union  officials  who  have  recommended  that 
policy.” 

WHAT  UNION  MEMBERS  SAY 

Hear  now  the  voice  of  Mary  L.  Crabtree, 
who  testified  before  the  Indiana  legislature, 
last  year  when  it  was  considering  a  right  ‘ 
to-work  measure.  She  was  a  member  ‘ 
Local  1048,  International  Brotherhood/'  of 
Electrical  Workers,  she  said,  “because  T/have 
to  be,  I  don’t  agree  with  the  unioj/s  po¬ 
litical  views.  I  have  been  a  member  for  9 
years,  and  have  not  yet  found  any  effective 
way  to  protest  any  policy.”  / 

Cecil  C.  Roeder,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  told  the 
lawmakers  about  union  democracy  within 
Walter  Reuther’s  United  Au(o  Workers  A 
member  of  its  Local  622, /he  said-  "For  7 
years  I  was  denied  the  right  to  belong  to 
my  local  union  because  I  came  before  the 
Indiana  Senate  comm/ttee  in  1948  and  tes¬ 
tified  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  outlaw  the  union 
shop.  I  favor  thi/  right-to-work  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  will  give  the  union  back  to  its  mem¬ 
bership.”- 

•  ®raher/ who  has  worked  12  years 

m  the  International  Harvester  plant  at  Fort 

5  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia/Indiana,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
South’.  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Te^as,  Utah,  and  Virginia. 


Wayne,  reported  that  its  employees,  in  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  election, 
voted  down  compulsory  unionism.  "But  in 
less  than  a  year,”  he  reported,  “union  and 
company  officials  negotiated  a  compulsory 
membership  clause.  If  Indiana  had  had  a 
right-to-work  law  in  1951,  the  company  and 
union  officials  could  not  have  forced  the 
employees  into  union  membership  against 
their  will.” 

ORGANIZING  METHODS 

In  organizing  members,  unions  sometimes 
use  methods  which  leave  little  freedom  of 
choice  either  to  the  employer  or  the  workers. 
In  California,  which  has  no  right-to-work 
law,  an  organizer  for  Teamster  Local  912 
approached  the  small  firm  of  H.  A.  Rider 
&  Son  (it  processes  apple  juice),  asking 
that  it  sign  a  contract  including  a  com¬ 
pulsory  membership  clause.  When  the 
Rider  firm  said  it  would  sign  only  if  the 
union  got  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
employees,  the  organizer  said  this  was  “too 
much  trouble.”  Instead,  withdrawing  his 
union  shop  demands,  the  organizer  threw  a 
picket  line  around  the  Rider  plant  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1956. 

In  theory  the  Taft-Hartley  law  provides 
remedy,  so  Rider  asked  the  NLRB  for  an 
(ect ion.  It  took  6  weary  months  to  arrange 
one.  Then,  in  a  secret  ballot,  Rider’s  work¬ 
ers  got  their  chance  to  speak.  One  voted  for A 
the  Teamsters;  16  voted  against. 

TheVnion,  which  said  it  “would  not  chal¬ 
lenge  the.  vote,”  nevertheless  continued  Rack¬ 
eting.  It\took  the  NLRB  4  more  tedious 
months — costly  both  to  Rider  and  thanvork- 
ers — to  deciak  that  this  post-electi^  picket 
line  also  was  unjustified. 

Under  a  State\right-to-work  1 riv,  a  judge 
can,  in  a  few  hours  and  by  count  injunction, 
stop  illegal  blockades  established  by  unions 
to  coerce  compulsory  membership  clauses 
from  employers.  M^Y  OBlifornians  want 
their  local  courts  to  hsism  this  power.  Wil¬ 
liam  F  Knowland,  learner  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Republicans\and  also  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Governor  of  California,  urges  such 
a  measure.  For  tpis  reasonvhe  has  been 
marked  for  defeat  by  the  AFNr-CIO  policy 
committee. 

On  the  Denfocratic  side  in  the  Senate, 
Frank  Lausohe  of  Ohio  also  favors  the 
right-to-wo/k  principle.  It  should  'be,  he 
says,  “jus/'  as  sacred  as  any  constitutional 
right.” 

‘case  history:  the  railroads 

Th/r  AFL-CIO  charges  that  right-to-wori 
law^r  “have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  unions 
from  growing.”  But  from  1934  until  1951, 
rorkers  on  American  railroads  were  protect¬ 
ed  from  compulsory  unionism  by  a  provision 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and  during  those 
years  most  railway  unions  trebled  in  volun¬ 
tary  membership. 

Nevertheless,  in  1951,  union  leaders  urged 
and  got  from  Congress  legislation  permitting 
compulsory  membership  contracts  with  the 
railway  companies.  In  this  they  were  re¬ 
versing  the  policies  of  the  late  Warren  S. 
Stone,  head  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo¬ 
tive  Engineers. 

“I  do  not  believe,”  said  Stone,  “in  forcing 
a  man  to  join  a  union.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  free  government.  We  work 
willingly  side  by  side  with  other  engineers 
who  do  not  belong  to  our  union,  though  they 
enjoy  the  advantages  we  have  obtained.” 

But  other  union  leaders  carried  the  day. 
Since  then,  through  coaxing  and  strike 
threats,  they  have  obtained  compulsory 
union-  membership  contracts  with  all  the 
Nation’s  major  railroads  except  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville.  Latest  to  give  in  was  the 
Santa  Fe,  which,  during  its  long  court  battle, 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  employees 
imploring  the  company  to  stand  firm. 

A  Santa  Fe  worker  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  asked 
whyi  if  there  really  were  "so  many  bleed¬ 
ing  hearts”  in  favor  of  compulsory  member¬ 


ship,  “has  it  never  been  submitted  to  the 
rank  and  file  for  a  vote?” 

It  never  was.  Instead,  union  leaders  aske 
their  Santa  Fe  members  to  authorize  a  str/ke 
on  the  issue. 

An  employee  in  Escondido,  Calif. rithen 
wrote:  “How  can  the  union  ask  us  hs  go  on 
strike  without  first  allowing  us  t^wote  on 
whether  or  not  we  want  a  union  anop?” 

On  some  roads  the  unions  held  a  vote  on 
compulsory  membership.  A  California  em¬ 
ployee  of  another  railroad  Owho  wrote  the 
Santa  Fe  that  “I  have  beenri  union  member 
all  my  railroad  life,  but  compulsory  union¬ 
ism  must  go  if  we  are  to^-emain  a-  free  peo¬ 
ple”)  described  two  sii/n  elections: 

“Of  approximately  ri,500  switchmen,  only 
1,700  were  allowed  /o  vote;  1,000  voted  for 
the  union  shop,  ud  it  was  put  in.  In  nay 
class  of  yardmas/H-,  only  200  out  of  approxi¬ 
mately  350  weraf  allowed  to  vote;  compulsory 
membership  vms  placed  in  effect  with  only 
125  men  votifng  for  it.  The  union  counted 
the  ballotsrin  both  of  these  phony  elections, 
so  there^as  never  any  doubt  of  the  out¬ 
come.” 

A  £/Tnta  Fe  union  member  wrote  to  the 
comjrany  from  Riverside,  Calif.,  “You  prob¬ 
ably  understand  that  many  employees  fear 
tVexpress  their  views,  on  account  of  possible 
inion  reprisals.”  Because  of  such  fears,  the 
names  of  the  above-quoted  railroad  workers 
are  not  used  here. 

Are  the  fears  justified?  Consider  the  case 
of  William  T.  Harrison,  a  veteran  of  30  years’ 
service  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  20  years  a  member  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Clerks,  and  for  7  a  district 
chairman.  Because  his  local  opposed  com¬ 
pulsory  union  membership  by  a  vote  of  208 
to  1,  Harrison  dared  to  write  his  Congress¬ 
man  when,  in  1951,  the  matter  was  coming 
up  in  Washington  for  a  vote.  For  this 
offense,  he  was  expelled  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  his  union. 

UNION  PUNISHMENTS 

The  two  Federal  laws  which  now  legalize 
compulsory  union  membership  (Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act)  attempt  to 
give  protection  to  union  members,  willing 
and  unwilling,  who  work  for  companies 
whose  businesses  affect  interstate  commerce. 
Both  stipulate  that  the  union  cannot  drop 
a  member,  and  thereby  cause  him  to  lose  his 
job  if  he  pays  initiation  fees  and  dues  '  The 
railway  statute  makes  union  assessments 
compulsory,  while  exempting  the  worker 
from  union  fines  and  penalties.  But  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  not  working  for  compa¬ 
nies  whose  businesses  affect  interstate  corn¬ 
ice  are  unable  to  get  any  Federal 
protection.  They  may  be  punished,  fined  or 
expelled  for  as  great  a  variety  of  reasons  as 
there  ye  union  constitutions,  unless  State 
laws  protect  them. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians  has 
expelled  members  for  criticizing  its  presi¬ 
dent,  James',  C.  Petrillo,  now  retired.  A 
Cleveland  carpenter  was  expelled  for  reveal¬ 
ing  'union  business  in  public  when  he  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  should  have  been  a  delegate 
to  a  union  meeting.  A  wireless  telegrapher 
with  a  family  to  support  was  expelled  from 
his  union  (and  lost  hie  job)  only  because  he 
spoke  up  in  a  meetingCagainst  Communist 
leadership.  Unions  havk  expelled -men  for 
defaming  a  politician  supported  by  union 
officers,  and  for  opposing  a  apnus  to  be  paid 
to  union  officials. 

UNION  DUES 

George  Meany,  head  of  the  AfNcio,  says: 
“We  have  got  to  wipe  off  the  statute  books 
the  so-called  right-to-work  laws.  They  are 
destructive  of  the  rights  of  union  workers.” 

Often  these  rights  seem  illusory.\For 
example,  there  is  no  legal  ceiling  on  dues. 
In  theory  they  cover  the  costs  of  collect^ 
bargaining.  But,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  appearing  before  the  McClellan 
investigating  committee,  the  International 
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1.  FOREIGN  TRADlLr  Agreed,  161  to  56,  to  the  conference  report  on 
extend  theyauthority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreer 
15170-76 


R.  12591,  to 
jnts.  pp. 


2.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  The  Rules  Committee  granted  a  rule  for  consideration  of 

S.  3&$3,  to  establish  an  effective  program  to  alleviate  conditions  of \ub- 
stantial  and  persistent  unemployment  in  certain  economically  depressed  a^eas. 
P/D314 

3, /^IINERALS.  The  Rules  Committee  announced  agreement  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  40! 
to  provide  stabilization  payments  to  certain  mineral  producers,  p.  D814 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  2069,  to  tamend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act> 
so  as  to  promote  the  development  of  coal  on  the  public  domain,  p,  15136 


6. 


9. 


-  2  - 


SMALL  BUSINESS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  3651,  to  make  equity 
capital  and  long-term  credit  more  readily  available  for  small-business  conc< 
?p.  15182-86 


13, 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12738,  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill  for  1959,  and  acted  on  amendment  in  dis¬ 
agreement.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  14176r82,  15146-7 
(The  conferees  deleted  the  requirement  for  reports  on  budgetary  reserves,  but 
requestedsthat  the  Budget  Bureau  arrange  for  such  reports . )  ^ 

IMPORTS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  6006,  to  provide  for  greater 
certainty,  speed,  and  efficiency  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Antidumping  Act. 
pp.  15186-87 


7.  CONTRACTS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  11749,  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 

1951  for  6  months\  until  June  30,  1959.  pp.  15188-89 

8.  EDUCATION.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  13247,  the  national  defense  education  bill, 

after  agreeing,  265  to  108,  to  a  Rules  Committee  resolution  for  debate  on  the 
bill.  pp.  15192-218  ^ ^ _ ( 


PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  'Mid  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  H.  R.  9407, 
with  amendment,  to  provide  additional  opportunity  for  certain  employees  to 
obtain  career- conditional  and  qareer  appointments  in  the  competitive  service 
(H.  Rept.  2506);  and  S.  4004,  without  amendment,  to  encourage  transfers  of 
Federal  employees  for  service  with  intep^ational  organizations  (H.  Rept.  2509) 
p.  15231 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reputed  with  amendment  S.  3195,  to  authorize 
certain  retired  Federal  personnel  tp  accept  and  wear  decorations,  presents, 
and  other  things  tendered  them  by  Certain  foreign  countries  (H.  Rept.  2521). 
p.  15232 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  sRvice  Committee  issued  a  report  on  the  study  of 
manpower  utilization  in  financial  management^  functions  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  (H.  Rept.  2512) .  p.  15232 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  withoih:  amendment  H.  R. 
peal  Sec.  1505  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  tha^  in  determining 
of  Federal  employees  for  unemployment  compensation 
shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with  State  laws  (H. 


11908,  to  re- 
ellgibility 


their  accrued  annual  leave 
pt.  2515).  p.  15232 


10.  INSPECTION  SERVICES/  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  S.  387X;  to  permit  the  interchange  of  inspection  services  between 
executive  agencies  without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of  funds  (H.  Rept.  2508) , 
p.  15231 


11.  FORESTRY, 
ment  H. 
lands  ii 


ie  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  Without  amend- 
12242,  to  authorize  the  sale  or  exchange  of  certain  Fqrest  Service 
Pima  County,  Ariz.  (H.  Rept.  2523).  p.  15232 


RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R. 
128,99,  to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  Calif.; 
and  H.  J.  Res.  585,  to  authorize  studies  and  a  report  on  service  to  certain 
California  counties  from  the  Central  Valley  project,  p.  D814 

ELECTRIFICATION.  The  Rules  Committee  adopted  a  motion  to  reconsider  previousN 
action  of  having  tabled  hearing  to  consider  the  granting  of  a  rule  on  S.  1869)s 
to  authorize  the  TV A  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  its 
power  programs,  p.  D314 
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House  engrossed  bill,  strike  out  "for”  and 
,  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "from.” 

i  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tnb  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Miss¬ 
issippi? 

MrN.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
servingVthe  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  it  is  myv  understanding  that 
this  is  reatjy  a  typographical  error  and 
this  bill  is  being  returned  to  the  House 
for  corrections^,  for  instance,  the  words 
“project  purposes’’  were  used  instead  of 
“public  purposed!’  and  the  word  “for” 
instead  of  “may is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  This  is 
merely  to  correct  \he  typographical 
errors  changing  the  wo^d  “for”  td  “may 
and  so  on. 

The  bill,  H.  R.  13209,  pltovides  for  the 
reconveyance  of  lands  in  the  vicinity  pf 
Albeni  Falls  Reservoir,  Idahoyto  former 
owners  under  certain  conditions  ancf^ 
with  certain  restrictions.  TheNaill  was  s- 
originally  introduced  in  the  Senate — 

S.  1003 — and  passed.  It  was  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  committee  voted  to  revise  tive 
bill  to  provide  that  lands  should  not  b 
reconveyed  if  they  were  to  be  used  for 
public  purposes.  The  Senate-approved 
version  had  used  the  term  “project  pur¬ 
poses”  instead  of  “public  purposes.” 

In  making  this  change  the  committee 
voted  to  drop  in  a  clean  bill  rather  than 
to  revise  the  Senate  bill.  This  clean  bill 
was  prepared  by  merely  changing  the 
term  “project  purposes”  to  “public  pur¬ 
poses”  and  the  remainder  of  the  bill  was 
copied  exactly  as  it  was. 

In  the  original  Senate  version  there 
was  a  typographical  error  on  page  3, 
line  21.  This  typographical  error  was  the 
use  of  the  word  “for”  instead  of  “from.” 
In  defining  the  term  “former  owner”  the 
bill  stated  that  this  meant  owners  for 
whom  lands  were  acquired,  whereas  it 
should  have  said  owners  from  whom 
lands  were  acquired. 

After  the  bill  was  passed  and  sent  to 
the  President  this  error  was  found,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  securing 
comments  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army  on  the  enrolled  enactment,  learned, 
that  the  Army  considered  that  furth 
study  should  be  made  to  determjfie 
whether  the  bill  could  be  administered 
because  of  the  erroneous  definite 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  ther/-  exists 
this  question  about  the  legality  of  the 
bill  in  its  present  form,  the/Bureau  of 
the  Budget  suggested  thaythe  bill  be 
recalled  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
typographical  correction/  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  I  urge  that  the  House  concurrent 
resolution  be  adopted  so  that  the  error 
may  be  corrected 

Mr.  McGREGOfo.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of? the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [My  Smith]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  ijtfotion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tab! 


Providing  compensation  to 

CROW  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 


Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  11722)  to 
provide  compensation  to  the  Crow  Tribe 
of  Indians  for  certain  ceded  lands  em¬ 
braced  within  and  otherwise  required  in 
connection  with  the  Huntley  reclama¬ 
tion  project,  Montana,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment  of  the 
Senate  thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment; 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows : 

Page  20,  line  7,  strike  out  “act”  and  insert 
“act,  together  with  interest  which  would 
have  been  earned  in  accordance  with  law  on 
such  revenues  had  they  been  deposited  in 
the  trust  funds  of  the  tribe,  as  received.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  light  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  what  this  bill  is  about? 
\  Mr.  HALEY.  This  bill  merely  allows 
the  Indians  to  collect  moneys  that  have 
been  due  them  from  this  project  and, 
also  to  collect  interest  thereon  from  the 
time  the  money  accrued  in  the  Treasq/y 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DXWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  \equest  of  the  gentleijrcm  from 
Florid^? 

Thereswas  no  objection. 

The  Styiate  amendmyfit  was  con¬ 
curred  in. 

A  motionNto  reconpfder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROVIDING  FOA  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

LAND  AND /ASSETS  TO  CERTAIN 

INDIAN  R£&CHERIAS  AND  RESER¬ 
VATIONS7  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  HAElEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  fronrthe  Speaker’s 
table  the  bill  (H.  R.  2824)  tosprovide  for 
the  distribution  of  the  land  and  assets 
of  Certain  Indian  rancherias  and  reser¬ 
vations  in  California,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  with  amendments  of  the  Senate 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  ambpd- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bif 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend-'' 
ments,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  lines  7  to  10,  inclusive,  and 
insert  “Alexander  Valley,  Auburn,  Big 
Sandy,  Big  Valley,  Blue  Lake,  Buena  Vista, 
Cache  Creek,  Chicken  Ranch,  Chico,  Clover- 
dale,  Cold  Springs,  Elk  Valley,  Guidiville, 
Graton,  Greenville,  Hopland,  Indian  Ranch, 
Lytton,  Mark  West,  Middletown,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Creek,  Mooretown,  Nevada  City, 
North  Fork,  Paskenta,  Picayune,  PinoleviUe, 
Potter  Valley,  Quartz  Valley,  Redding,  Red¬ 
wood  Valley,  Robinson,  Rohnerville,  Ruffeys, 
Scotts  Valley,  Smith  River,  Strawberry  Val¬ 
ley,  Table  Bluff,  Table  Mountain,  Upper  Lake, 
Wilton.” 

Page  2,  line  25,  after  “out.”  insert  “It  is 
the  intention  of  Congress  that  such  plan 
shall  be  completed  not  more  than  3  years 
after  it  is  approved.” 

Page  5,  strike  out  lines  20  to  23,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

“(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the 
assets  of  the  Upper  Lake  Rancheria  and  the 
Robinson  Rancheria  shall  include  the  160- 
acre  tract  set  aside  as  a  wood  reserve  for  the 
Upper  Lake  Indians  by  secretarial  order 
dated  February  15,  1907.” 

Page  5,  after  line  23,  insert: 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 


authorized  to  sell  the  560  acres  of  lam 
more  or  less,  which  were  withdrawn  fatal 
entry,  sale,  or  other  disposition,  an 6?  set 
aside  for  the  Indians  of  Indian  Ranchi  Inyo 
County,  Calif.,  by  the  act  of  Marcias,  1928 
(45  Stat.  162),  and  to  distribute  the'proceeds 
of  sale  among  the  heirs  of  George  Hanson.” 

Page  7,  line  22,  after  “the’yinsert  "de¬ 
pendent.” 

Page  8,  line  18,  strike  o\xt/‘$  110,100”  and 
insert  “$509,235.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Isihere  objection  to 
the  request  of  th$/  gentleman  from 
Florida  ? 

Mr.  MILLER/  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reservyrig  the  right  to  object,  I 
do  so  in  orderJfo  get  a  short  explanation 
from  either  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
LMr.  Hale/]  or  the  gentleman  from 
Calif ornia/i  Mr.  Sisk]  as  taf  the  purposes 
of  this  btfl. 

Mr. /SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
merely  provides  a  procedure  whereby 
the/lndians  on  a  number  of  rancherias 
in/California  can  terminate  their  rela- 
lonship  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Tt  does  set  forth  certain  things  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  to  take  care 
of  prior  to  that  termination  procedure. 
The  legislation  is  completely  permissive 
and  will  be  subject  to  a  request  from  the 
members  of  the  various  rancherias. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  The  bill 
has  had  a  thorough  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs? 

Mr.  SISK.  This  bill  did  have  a  very 
thorough  hearing. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  oh  this  bill  and  the 
approaching  adjournment  do  not  permit 
extended  discussion  or  amendment  of 
the  measure.  As  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  legislation,  I  think  it  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  other  body  has  added 
a  considerable  number  of  rancherias  not 
included  in  the  bill  passed  by  this  House. 

It  has  been  my  consistent  policy  as  a 
member  of  the  Indian  affairs  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  be  guided  by  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Indians  who  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  this  and  other  legislation. 
When  this  bill  was  before  our  commit¬ 
tee,  amendments  were  added  which  were 
lot  acceptable  to  the  Indians  of  a  num- 
b^r  of  rancherias.  At  their  request,  I 
withdrew  these  rancherias  from  the  leg¬ 
islation.  While  I  do  not  have  the  power 
to  override  the  will  of  this  House  and 
the  otnfcr  body,  I  want  to  make  clear  my 
belief  trait  in  this  type  of  legislation, 
sound  pumic  policy  should  be  coupled 
with  the  endorsement  and  request  of 
those  concerned. 

While  I  am  reluctant  to  see  this  bill 
enacted  with  itsNpresent  content,  it  has 
the  saving  pro  vision  that  it  is  purely  per¬ 
missive  in  character  and  cannot  harm 
the  people  of  those  \ancheries  who  do 
not  want  to  accept  theStermination  pro¬ 
grams  worked  out  for  them.  No  termi¬ 
nation  plan  will  be  prepared  unless  they 
request  it,  and  no  plan  can  be  carried 
out  without  their  final  approval.  In 
addition,  the  other  body  has  added  a  sec¬ 
tion  under  which  the  legislation  will 
expire  in  3  years  unless  the  rancheria 
Indians  accept  the  proposed  programs. 
I  may  add  that  I  have  the  assuranc\of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that 
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pressure  will  be  exerted  on  behalf  oftl 
termination  plan. 

The  "SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requejrt\of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate-'amendm&Qts  were  con¬ 
curred 

A ^motion  to  reconsider  wasTqid  on 
table. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  675)  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
13247,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  national 
defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  edu¬ 
cation  programs  to  meet  critical  national 
needs ;  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reesolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  13247 
to  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  educational  programs  to 
'meet  critical  national  needs;  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  pasasge  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Allen]. 

Pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
consideration  of  the  defense  education 
bill.  The  rule  is  open  and  provides  for 
2  hours  of  general  debate  on  the  bill. 

I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  to  explain 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  because  later 
in  the  discussion  under  the  rule  I  will 
yield  adequate  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott],  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  dealt  with 
this  matter,  to  do  that. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
two  things. 

First,  as  I  understand  it,  the  bill  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  by -an  overwhelming 
vote,  a  vote  of  23  to  2. 

Second,  and  extremely  significant,  is  a 
statement  which  I  would  like  to  read 
to  you.  It  is  a  statement  b f  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  August  5  with  regard  to  this 
subject. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  con¬ 
gressional  session  should  be  short-term 
emergency  legislation  in  education.  In 
January,  I  recommended  to  the  Congress  a 
balanced  4-year  Federal  program  in  this 
field. 


I  have  discussed  with  Secretary  Fleming 
the  bill  recently  approved  by  the  House 
Education  Committee,  H.  R.  13247.  His 
statement  relating  to  that  bill  released  today 
is  consistent  with  the  views  I  expressed  in 
a  July  7  letter  to  Congressman  Wainwright. 

While  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  fulfills  most  of  the  objectives  outlined 
in  my  January  recommendations,  I  believe, 
as  does  Secretary  Fleming,  that  it  should  be 
amended  to  limit  the  number  of  scholarships 
•and  to  make  sure  no  tax  dollars  are  paid 
to  any  scholarship  winner  who  does  not 
need  those  dollars  to  finance  his  college  edu¬ 
cation. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  interrupt 
my  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
President  to  point  out  that  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott],  with  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  full  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  proposes 
to  offer  amendments  to  meet  the  points 
just  made  in  the  President’s  statement. 
In  other  words,  amendments  offered  by 
the  committee  will  cut  down  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  out  by  the  committee  to  the  size 
and  proportion  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  will  also  provide  for  a  needs 
test  to  the  recipients  of  the  scholar¬ 
ships. 

I  conclude,  after  that  interpolation, 
reading  the  statement  of  the  President: 

I  am  encouraged  by  reports  that  the  House 
will  soon  consider  this  legislation,  and  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  complete  action  on  this 
matter  promptly  so  the  Federal  Government 
may  undertake  this  emergency  short-term 
program  without  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  this  over¬ 
whelming  endorsement  of  the  bill  by  the 
committee,  and  in  view  of  its  substan¬ 
tial  and  clear  endorsement  as  modified 
by  the  President,  I  am  sure  this  rule  will 
be  adopted  by  a  substantial  majority. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  ALLEN  df  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re¬ 
quire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  mind  there  is  not 
any  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  favor  this  bill.  I  speak  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  I 
speak  of  the  many  Parent-Teachers  As¬ 
sociations  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  many  educators.  Nevertheless, 
I  feel  that  I  am  compelled  to  make  some 
observations  in  regard  to  it. 

In  my  opinion,  while  those  people  who 
sponsor  the  bill  are  sincere,  nevertheless 
I  am  wondering,  when  we  bring  forth 
a  bill  costing  $840  million  for  the  basic 
4-year  period  and  an  additional  $230 
million  during  the  next  3  years 
thereafter,  or  a  total  of  $1,070,000,000, 
whether  or  not  we  are  not  doing  the 
children  of  this  country  a  great  disserv¬ 
ice  by  presenting  a  bill  of  that  amount, 
money  that  our  government  must  bor¬ 
row;  money  that  our  children  and  their 
children  will  be  obliged  to  pay  back  dur¬ 
ing  their  entire  lives.  We  start  out  with 
a  measure  presumed  to  be  temporary, 
but  the  result  in  the  case  of  this  bill 
will  be  no  different  than  the  others,  they 
start  off  being  temporary  but  always  be¬ 
come  permanent.  This  bill  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  $1  billion  over  a  course 
of  7  years,  but  more  than  likely  it 
will  turn  out  to  be  just  another  one  of 


these  programs  that  continues  on  for¬ 
ever. 

You  will  note  that  this  measure  is 
called  the  Defense  Education  bill.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  reason  for  that  was  the  belief 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  just  after 
the  first  Russian  sputnik  was  launched 
that  more  scientists,  particularly,  were 
needed  to  keep  us  abreast  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  At  that  time  many,  many  people 
wondered  just  what  to  do,~and  this  is 
one  of  those  things  that  in  all  sincerity 
they  believed  would  provide  the  solution. 
I  do  agree  faith  many  people  of  this 
country  that  with  the  launching  of  the 
sputnik  this  country  all  of  a  sudden  be¬ 
came  illiterate.  Ours  is  a  Nation  that 
has  spent  more  money  for  education 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  So  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  this  country  which  has 
spent  billions  of  dollars  for  education 
became  a  backward  nation  with  the 
launching  of  the  sputnik. 

Again  I  call  attention  to  the  title  of 
the  bill,  “National  Defense  Education 
Act,”  and  I  warit  to  speak  of  it  from  the 
angle  of  defense.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  maybe  some  have  a  feeling  of  worry 
in  regard  to  the  war  angle  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  away  ahead  of  us  in  every  field. 
We  hear  how  each  year  the  Russians  give 
thousands  and  thousands  more  educa¬ 
tional  diplomas  than  we  in  the  United 
States.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the 
diplomas  they  speak  of  rather  loosely 
may  be  nothing  more  than  paper  diplo¬ 
mas.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  they  may  be  issuing  a  lot  of  these 
paper  diplomas  in  Russia,  but  each  year 
we  are  graduating  thousands  of  young 
people  from  our  colleges  and  universities 
who  have  really  earned  their  diplomas. 

I  believe  we  should  bear  in  mind  also 
the  fact  that  in  this  country  in  every  fac¬ 
tory  throughout  every  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  in  our  communities,  towns,  villages, 
and  cities,  we  have  technicians  and  ma¬ 
chinists  who  must  be  considered  in  the 
overall  picture  of  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  war  angle. 

Another  educational  feature  we  have 
in  this  country  is  the  policy  of  our  De¬ 
fense  Department  which  each  year  sends 
hundreds  of  officers  and  men  to  colleges 
and  universities  to  learn  electronics, 
physics,  chemistry,  foreign  languages, 
and  so  forth.  That  is  the  type  of  edu¬ 
cation  within  the  purview  of  this  bill. 

Then  again  we  have  certain  private 
foundations  that  are  providing  scholar¬ 
ships  to  scores  and  scores  of  our  young 
men  and  women,  sending  them  to  college 
to  be  trained  in  physics,  chemistry,  and 
the  various  sciences  and  languages.  In 
Illinois,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  true  in  other 
States,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
scholarships  are  given  to  outstanding 
students. 

The  bill  says  quite  clearly  that  this 
does  not  prohibit  the  control  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  our  Federal  Government.  How¬ 
ever,  we  must  remember,  first  of  all, 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
finance  this  program;  they  are  going  to 
pay  for  it.  Now,  I  cannot  conceive — at 
least,  it  has  been  my  experience — that 
where  the  Federal  Government  finances 
a  program  they  are  not  going  to  have 
some  control  over  it.  That  is  true  of 
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everything  in  which  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  stake;  donations,  re¬ 
quests,  expenditures,  or  what-not.  Then 
we  must  remember,  too,  that  before  the 
States  can  get  this  financing  they  must 
get  the  approval  of  the  Federal  commis¬ 
sioner,  which  this  bill  provides.  The 
Federal  commissioner  will  supervise  all 
the-activities  under  this  bill.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  bill,  according  to  its  provi¬ 
sions,  is  to  train  students  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign,  languages. 
Still,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  states 
that  the  students  will  be  completely  free 
to  select  their  own  course  of  study  and 
to  choose  their  own  college  or  university. 
Furthermore — and  this  is  very  import¬ 
ant — the  bill  does  not  specify  that  those 
trained  students  must  be  available  to 
serve  their  Government,  industry,  or 
anyone  else,  even  though  they  do  get  this 
education  under  Government  provisions. 
They  are  not  compelled  to  serve  the 
Government  or  industry  or  anyone  else 
even  for  a  limited  time. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Would 
riot  the  gentleman  agree  that  one  of  the 
troubles  we  have  to  date  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  educational  theorists  who 
some  years  ago  started  this  progressive 
education?  Heretofore  the  responsi¬ 
bility  rested  upon  the  educators  of  this 
country;  it  has  rested  upon  the  local 
communities,  and  we  have  insisted  that 
they  control  education.  The  result  of 
the  past  mistakes  has  been  that  so  many 
of  our  young  people  are  graduating  from 
high  school  under  this  progressive 
theory  where  they  get  folk  dancing  in¬ 
stead  of  mathematics,  history,  or  Eng¬ 
lish,  so  when  they  graduate  they  do  not 
know  anything  to  speak  of;  they  do  not 
have  the  education  they  should  have. 
That  again  comes  back  to  the  local  ad¬ 
ministration,  whether  it  be  the  local  high 
school  or  college  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
Would  the  gentleman  claim  that  this  bill 
is  going  to  change  that  situation  a 
particle? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  will  say  that 
our  thoughts  are  identical,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Now,  those  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  emphasized  the  fact 
that  in  certain  areas  of  the  world  our 
people  are  not  familiar  with  that  foreign 
language ;  that  this  bill  attempts  to  teach 
foreign  languages.  I  will  say  to  you: 
Even  though  we  train  these  individuals  in 
foreign  languages  under  this  bill,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  can  compel  them 
to  go  to  Lebanon  or  any  other  territory 
or  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  after 
they  have  learned  that  foreign  language. 
The  State  Department  employs  a  number 
of  people.  They  could  train  those  peo¬ 
ple  to  learn  these  foreign  languages,  and 
I  think  that  would  solve  that  question. 
Of  course,  they  cannot  compel  anyone, 
after  they  give  him  this  training,  to  go 
to  any  of  these  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  TABER.  I  wonder  if  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  has  been  called  to 
page  24,  where  there  is  a  wide-open  pro¬ 
vision  directing  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  loans  to  these  States 
and  to  these  institutions  and  that  there 
is  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
could  be  tied  up  in  that  way?  All  they 
have  to  do  is  to  make  a  loan  transaction, 
and  they  can  go  as  high  as  they  are  of  a 
mind  to,  $15  billion,  $20  billion,  $100  bil¬ 
lion,  or  anything  else. 

By  turning  over  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  the  power  to  do  these 
things,  the  Congress — not  just  one  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress,  but  the  Con¬ 
gress,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate — 
completely  abdicate  their  jurisdiction 
over  the  appropriating  of  funds.  And 
that  is  the  way,  in  history,  countries 
have  lost  their  liberty. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  .  -Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman’s 
question.  We  have  an  amendment  that 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
which  I  believe  will  take  care  of  this 
problem.  I  would  like  to  say  that  there 
is  a  built-in  ceiling  so  that  20  percent 
of  the  total  money  appropriated  is  all 
that  could  be  loaned  to  these  institu¬ 
tions.  In  the  amendment  we  take  care 
of  this  and  put  it  on  an  appropriations 
basis. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  would  help. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  The  gentleman  just 
made  a  comment  about  scholarships. 
According  to  the  information  I  have, 
every  year  we  have  thousands  upon 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  scholar¬ 
ships  that  go  begging.  The  gentleman 
has  also  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
duty  whatsoever  upon  any  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  anything  in  return  for  what 
they  get. 

This  is  called  a  defense  measure.  I 
might  point  out  that  just  recently  a 
mathematical  wizard  was  found  in  the 
Army  doing  clerical  work.  That  is  just 
one  example,  and  I  can  give  dozens  and 
hundreds  of  them,  of  men  with  1  and 
2  and  3  degrees,  who  are  in  the  defense 
forces,  who  are  not  being  used  in  the 
fields  for  which  they  have  been  trained, 
and  those  include  science  and  mechan¬ 
ical  and  electrical  engineering,  and  so 
forth.  So  the  label  “defense”  falls 
short. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion, 
I  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  be¬ 
cause  first,  as  everyone  knows,  we  just 
passed  a  bill  the  other  day  raising  the 
debt  ceiling  $13  billion.  I  take  that 
into  consideration  when  I  oppose  this 
bill.  Secondly,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  is  preparing  the  enlisted  men  and 
the  officers  by  teaching  them  science  and 
electronics  and  radar,  and  so  forth. 
That  takes  care  of  that  angle  of  it. 
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Third.  We  have  been  very  liberal  in 
the  Federal  Government  with  local  sub¬ 
divisions  where  the  responsibility  lies  to 
educate  our  people.  We  have  provided 
liberal,  funds  to  local  communities.  In 
event  this  bill  passes,  it  now  carries  an 
authorization  for  over  $1  billion,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure  because  history  shows 
that  every  time  we  start  one  of  these  pro¬ 
grams,  it  continues  forever. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  This  bill  itself 
provides  for  over  a  billion  dollars;  but 
when  you  start  one  of  these  programs 
which  is  supposed  to  be  temporary,  it 
turns  out  that  it  continues  forever;  so 
I  cannot  answer  the  gentleman’s  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  How  many  students 
would  be  affected  or  is  it  proposed  shall 
come  under  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  believe  23,000. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  This  is  merely  an  en¬ 
tering  wedge  for  a  program  that  will 
continue  over  the  years,  is  it  not?  What 
is  the  gentleman’s  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  would  say 
that,  once  it  gets  started,  it  will  go  on 
permanently.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
in  conclusion  that  the  local  communities 
have  the  responsibility  for  educating 
their  people.  States,  such  as  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  other  States,  are  taking 
care  of  that  responsibility.  Every  State 
in  this  Union  is  better  off  financially  to 
educate  its  people  than  is  the  Federal 
Government  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wain- 
wright]  . 

Mr,  W AINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  merely  like  to  point  out  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  what  has  been  said  that  this 
bill  certainly  would  affect  far  more  than 
23,000  people.  If  the  gentleman  is  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  number  of  scholarships, 
we  have  by  a  bipartisan  agreement  re¬ 
duced  that  to  10.000.  That  is  the  first 
point.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  bill 
will  affect  every  growing  child  and  col¬ 
lege  student  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  that  is  certainly  many 
more  than  23,000. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman]  . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  H.  R.  12347  and  shall  detail 
the  reasons  for  my  opposition  subse¬ 
quently. 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Landrum]. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  let  me  say  that  I  believe  I  have 
not  seen  a  more  perfect  example  of  the 
cart  before  the  horse  than  we  have  here 
today  in  this  proposed  legislation.  To 
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say  that  we  have  critical  problems  con¬ 
fronting  us  in  the  field  of  education  and 
particularly  in  the  field  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  secondary  schools  is  true.  To 
say  that  we  have  a  critical  need  for  more 
money  in  our  public-school  systein  and  a 
near-tragic  shortage  of  schoolteachers  is 
true. 

But  to  say  that  we  can  solve  those 
deficiencies  which  are  basic  and  funda¬ 
mental  by  the  passage  of  such  legislation 
as  we  are  proposing  here  today  is  to  me 
actually  a  clear  demonstration  of  hitch¬ 
ing  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  bill  on  its  face  purports  to  set  up 
scholarships  for  boys  and  girls  who  are 
particularly  inclined  to  study  mathe¬ 
matics  and  sciences  in  colleges  and  go  on 
to  graduate  study,  perhaps,  and  become 
graduate  mathematicians,  engineers,  and 
scientists. 

How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to 
support  a  program  such  as  this  when  you 
know  that  the  problem  today  lies  not  in 
the  colleges  but  in  the  high  schools, 
where  in  recent  years  we  have  had  a 
lack  of  emphasis  upon  these  very  funda¬ 
mental  subjects?  So  the  boys  and  girls 
to  whom  you  are  holding  out  these  schol¬ 
arships  today  are  not  going  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  until  we  prepare  them  at  the  high- 
school  level  to  take  on  the  sort  of  study 
the  bill  purports  to  emphasize. 

Moreover,  there  are  other  reasons  why 
this  legislation  is  not  the  proper  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  educational  problem.  The 
colleges  today  are  bulging  at  the  seams. 
During  the  6  years  I  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  college  official  after  college  official 
has  appeared  before  this  committee  in 
support  of  Federal  funds  for  school  con¬ 
struction,  saying  that  they  had  to  have 
it  in  order  to  accommodate  those  who 
were  applying  for  entrance  into  the  col¬ 
leges.  Most  of  them  are  telling  us  that 
they  have  to  turn  these  students  away 
from  their  doors.  Now  to  come  here  to¬ 
day  and  attempt  to  correct  the  problems 
of  our  education  program  by  telling  the 
colleges  that  we  are  going  to  give  them 
more  boys  and  more  girls  for  the  space 
they  do  not  have,  is  an  entirely  wrong 
approach. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  hearings  conducted 
before  the  Elliott  subcommittee.  And 
may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  feeling  of  deep  admiration,  affection, 
and  respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama.  I  think  there  is  no  more  con¬ 
scientious  Member  in  the  Congress,  and 
certainly  no  one  more  conscientious  than 
he  when  it  comes  to  solving  our  educa¬ 
tional  problems.  He  is  dedicated  to  it. 
Nonethless,  you  read  the  hearings  before 
his  committee  and  study  the  testimony 
offered  by  college  representatives  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  you  will 
find  them  saying  almost  universally  that 
they  do  not  think  this  is  the  proper 
approach  to  the  problem. 

Let  me  read  to  you,  if  I  may,  from  cor¬ 
respondence  coming  to  me  from  the 
president  of  my  own  State  university 
down  at  Athens,  Ga„  Dr.  O.  C.  Aderhold, 
written  to  me  under  date  of  March  31, 
1958.  He  has  this  to  say,  in  part: 

In  regard  to  scholarships  from  Federal 
funds,  I  made  a  brief  statement  in  an  article 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal  in  January,  pointing 
out  that  the  subject  is  open  to  serious  ques¬ 


tion.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  article 
along  with  supporting  data  from  testimony 
by  Dr.  John  T.  Caldwell,  president  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
have  marked  passages  in  this  material  which 
reflect  my  position  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
scholarships. 

Turning  to  the  article  from  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  which  Dr.  Aderhold  pre¬ 
pared,  I  will  read  it  only  in  part  because 
time  prohibits  going  into  it  fully,  in  the 
section  on  public  scholarships  in  which 
he  wrote  for  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Dr. 
Aderhold  says  this: 

Public  scholarships  or  direct  grants  to 
students  may  become  necessary;  however, 
such  an  approach  is  fraught  with  dangers 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  our  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  Space  does  not  permit  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  these  several 
proposals.  , 

I  apologize  for  not  being  able  to  in¬ 
clude  in  my  remarks  the  entire  article, 
but  time  will  not  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  refer  to  the 
statement  of  Dr.  John  T.  Caldwell,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  and 
also  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Land  Grant  Group  and  State 
Universities  Association.  Reading  only 
in  part  from  his  testimony,  he  says : 

Our  reluctance  to  endorse  a  Federal  schol¬ 
arship  program  is  based  on  the  following 
factors : 

(1)  It  would  not  meet  the  primary  needs, 

which  is  direct  aid  to  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  i 

(2)  The  only  justification  for  a  Federal 
program,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  make 
college  attendance  possible  for  a  substantial 
number  of  able  students  who  cannot  finance 
their  own  education.  We  question  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  a  Federal  program  is  needed 
to  do  this,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
accomplish  its  purpose. 

I  say  to  you  Members  of  the  House 
when  we,  as  grown  men  and  women 
chosen  to  represent  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  come  here  and  let  the  launching  of 
a  sputnik  or  let  the  propaganda  about 
achievements  of  the  Russian  people  scare 
us  into  putting  the  Government  into  this 
program  of  public  education,  we  are 
admitting  that  we  are  not  doing  what 
we  are  saying  we  are  going  to  do  in  a 
democratic  society.  What  we  must  do  in 
our  schools  is  to  decide  where  we  want  to 
go;  decide  what  our  goals  are;  then  de¬ 
velop  and  support  a  program  that  will 
carry  us  in  that  direction.  We  should  fix 
our  own  standards  and  our  own  goals  and 
not  measure  our  standards  or  our  goals 
by  what  Russia  has  done.  We  are  not 
sponsoring  a  public  education  program 
to  develop  scientific  robots  in  this  country 
as  Russia  is  doing,  but  we  concentrate  on 
a  program  of  education  to  develop  the 
humanities  as  well  as  the  sciences  and 
produce  thereby  a  balanced  society. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to . 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  jGeorgia, 
[Mr.  Landrum].  He  has  expressed  with 
clarity  and  with  conviction  his  objections 
to  this  legislation  and  those  objections 
cannot  be  ignored  and  they  cannot  be 
taken  lightly. 
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I  know  of  no  man  in  or  out  of  Congress 
who  is  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  than  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum].  He  has 
been  very  active  in  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  all  matters  which  are 
truly  in  the  interest  of  education,  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  systems,  of  schoolteachers  and 
students  who  attend  schools  of  America. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman,  and  I  com¬ 
pliment  him  on  presenting  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  gentleman  knows  this  subject,  for 
his  experience  in  the  field  of  education 
did  not  begin  with  his  election  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  assignment  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  because  the 
gentleman  served  as  a  schoolteacher  and 
a  school  administrator  for  a  good  many 
years.  Those  of  us  who  know  him  and 
have  known  him  for  many  years,  know 
of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education 
and  his  desire  and  his  accomplishments 
toward  improving  it  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  title  of  this  bill 
is  misleading.  It  begins,  “A  bill  to 
strengthen  the  national  defense,  and  so 
forth,”  and  after  the  citing  of  the  title, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
national  defense  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  this  connection,  during  recent  years  it 
has  become  almost'customary  to  attempt 
to  justify  almost  anything  by  associating 
it  with  the  national  defense  effort. 

We  are  all  interested  in  national  de¬ 
fense.  We  are  interested  in  strong  na¬ 
tional  security  to  preserve  those  things 
and  those  principles  which  have  made 
America  great,  but  I,  for  one,  am  not 
willing  to  destroy  America  or  to  bank¬ 
rupt  it  by  encompassing  everything  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  under  the  guise  and 
nomenclature  of  national  defense. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  de¬ 
bate  thus  far,  and  undoubtedly  more  will 
be  said  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  if  this  rule  is  adopted,  about  the 
Russians  and  the  Russian  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  its  accomplishments.  As  one 
Member  of  this  body,  I  am  not  willing  to 
admit  for  1  minute  that  Russia  and 
communism  have  surpassed  America  in 
one  single  thing.  Their  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  their  whole  educational  system,  the 
products  of  that  educational  system,  are 
so  far  inferior  to  those  things  which  we 
have  in  America  and  the  principles 
which  have  brought  about  those  things 
and  those  pleasures  which  today  we  en¬ 
joy,  that  there  is  no  comparison  on  either 
a  qualitative  or  a  quantitative  basis. 

Comments  have  been  made  about  the 
great  number  of  scientists  that  Russia 
is  producing.  It  might  be  a  great  deal 
more  accurate  to  say  that  they  have 
turned  out  more  human  robots  than 
America  has;  but  the  production  of  true 
scientific  endeavor  can  be  reflected  only 
by  accomplishments  in  fields  of  human 
progress  and  not  in  the  one  limited  field 
of  mechanical  science  upon  which  Rus¬ 
sia  has  concentrated  during  recent  years. 

One  thing  which  Russia  would  like 
to  'kee  us  do,  indeed  which  all  the  inter¬ 
national  Commuhirt  conspiracy  would 
like  to  see  us  do,  would  be  for  America 
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to  destroy  itself  by  bringing  about  a 
financial  instability  and  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  to  increase  the 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt  by  an  additional  $8  billion.  It  is 
possible  that  by  the  very  language  of 
this  bill,  which  completely  bypasses  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  alone  might  make 
mandatory  as  the  first  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  next  year  the  increasing  of  the 
ceiling  on  the  national  debt.  I  refer 
specifically  to  section  307  (b)  (1)  which 
provides : 

For  the  purpose  of  financing  loans  to  in¬ 
stitutions  under  this  section,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  issue  notes,  debentures,  or  other 
obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

And  then  it  goes  on  further  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  manner  in  which  these  funds 
shall  be  obtained. 

On  the  same  page,  page  24  of  the 
bill,  section  307  (b)  (2)  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  any  obligations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  issued  under  this  section  and 
for  such  purpose  is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public-debt  transaction  which  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended. 

This  adds  to  the  public  debt  and 
creates  obligations  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  am  amount  which  is 
not  limited  by  this  or  any  other  legisla¬ 
tion.  This  could  literally  run  into  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  controlled  only  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  If  this  bill 
is  enacted  and  if  this  section  remains 
unchanged,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  underwrite  the  cost  of  this 
whatever  that  cost  may  be  without  a 
study  or  approval  by  the  Appropriation 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  highly  possible 
that  this  back  door  method  of  appropri¬ 
ating  money  is  already  responsible  for  as 
much  as  $147  billion  of  the  total  national 
debt  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  before 
that  there  are  already  more  applications 
for  admission  to  many  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  than  there  are  facilities  avail¬ 
able  for-  such  applicants.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  provision  in  this 
bill  which  gives  any  assurance  whatso¬ 
ever  of  strengthening  the  national  de¬ 
fense  or  encouraging  or  assisting  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs  to  meet  critical  national 
needs,  which  is  given  as  a  stated  purpose 
of  this  legislation.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  oppose  this  legislation  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  needed,  that  it 
is  desirable  or  that  it  will  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  V 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  we  have  before  us  .today,  H.  R. 
13247,  is  presented  to  us  as  a  new 
scholarship  program  under  the  disguise 
of  national  defense  legislation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  have  failed  in  their  report  and  in 
their  consideration  of  this  legislation  to 
evaluate  the  vast  amount  of  work  being 
done  in  this  field  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  present  time.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  report  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  of  Government-university 
relationships.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  page  1  of  that  report;  the  opening 
paragraph  which  states : 

In  1940  the  Federal  Government  was 
spending  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15  million 
per  year  for  scientific  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities  at  colleges  and  universities. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958,  Fed¬ 
eral  obligations  for  this  purpose  at  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  or  in  laboratories 
managed  by  them  will  approximate  $440 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  Republi¬ 
can  on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare,  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
over  the  fact  that  the  committee  report 
which  we  have  before  us  today  gives  no 
recognition  to  the  increased  emphasis  we 
have  given  our  university  and  college 
programs  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
In  the  budget  bills  already  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  this  Congress,  Federal 
obligations  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  in  laboratories  managed  by 
them  will  approximate  over  $550  million 
during  fiscal  year  1959,  as  compared  with 
the  $440  million  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1958,  as  stated  above. 

Page  2  of  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  Government-university  relation¬ 
ships  states : 

In  addition  to  the  many-fold  increase  in 
the  total  dollar  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
for  research  and  development  at  colleges  and 
universities,  the  period  since  1940  has  been 
marked  by  three  major  changes  in  the  com¬ 
position  and  nature  of  Federal  support. 
First,  instead  of  being  limited  in  general  to 
the  agricultural  sciences,  Federal  funds  now 
go  into  every  field  of  the  natural  sciences, 
with  major  emphasis  on  the  physical  sciences 
and  engineering,  but  with  the  biological  and 
medical  sciences  running  fairly  well  up. 
Second,  the  period  since  1940  has  witnessed 
the  innovation  and  expansion  of  research 
centers — federally  owned  and  financed  facili¬ 
ties,  or  other  research  undertakings  operated 
under  contract.  Third,  in  contrast  to  the 
relative  absence  of  Federal  extramural 
financial  support  of  research  facilities  prior 
to  World  War  II,  a  significant  portion  of 
Federal  support  presently  goes  for  construc¬ 
tion  or  operation  of  major  research  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  expenditures  for  all  research 


and  development  performed  by  colleges 
and  universities  comes  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  would  like  to  add  that,  in  the  present 
budget,  the  bills  which  we  have  passed 
thus  far,  we  have  added  to  the  1958  fiscal 
year  budget  figure  over  $100  million,  and 
the  total  amount  available  will  be  well 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  in  fiscal  1959. 

Let  us  take  a  short  look  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  budget  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  budget,  which 
have  already  passed  this  House.  In  1958 
HEW  budget  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Health,  we  provided  for  research 
grants  to  the  various  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  amount  of  $73  million.  In 
the  1959  budget  bill  approved  by  this 
House,  we  increased  that  amount  to  $102 
million. 

For  fellowships  in  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Health  program,  the  amount  pro¬ 
vided  in  that  bill  for  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  1958  was  $6,200,000.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1959,  the  amount  for  fel¬ 
lowships  is  $10  million. 

Look  at  the  teaching  grants  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Health.  In  1958  we 
provided  for  teaching  grants  $32,900,000. 
In  the  budget  bill  that  we  passed  this 
year  we  approved  teaching  grants  $49,- 
900,000. 

For  construction  costs  at  our  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges,  in  1958  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  budget  we  had  $23,- 
500,000.  We  have  the  same  amount  car¬ 
ried  in  the  1959  budget. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  the  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities  for  training 
purposes  that  were  provided  in  the  budget 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
In  1958  we  provided  $30  million  in  this 
particular  program.  In  the  budget  bill 
which  we  have  passed  this  year,  we  in¬ 
creased  that  from  $30  million  to  $102 
million  for  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  tables 
which  set  forth  the  increased  emphasis 
this  Congress  has  already  given  to  science 
and  research  scholarships  and  fellow¬ 
ships  at  our  colleges  and  universities. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
Comparison  between  fiscal  1958  and  fiscal 
1959 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  RESEARCH  GRANTS  FOR 


AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


1958 

1959 

Grants  (research) _ 

$73, 000, 000 

$102,  000,  000 

Fellowships  _ 

6,  200,  0  )0 

10,000,000 

Teaching  grants... . .  — 

Construction  research  facili- 

32, 900,  000 

49,  900,  000 

ties . . 

23,  500,  000 

23,  500, 000 

Total . 

135, 600, 000 

185,  400,  OtO 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 


Grants  to  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  (including  train¬ 
ing  institutions) . 


$30, 000,  000 


$102, 000,  000 
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Support  of  Scientific  Manpower  bt  NSF 


Summary  of  obligations  by  activity  and  -program 


Actual, 
fiscal  year 
1957 

Estimate, 
fiscal  year 
1958 

Estimate, 
fiscal  year 
1959 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ), 
1959  over  1958 

2(a).  Grants  and  contracts: 

$3, 353, 605 
9,  629,  686 
688, 185 
629,840 

0 

279, 465 
117,  517 

$3,  265, 000 

9, 790, 000 
655,000 
611,  341 

0 

248,  390 
235, 146 

$21, 000, 000 
35, 500, 000 
15,400,000 

6, 000,000 

1, 000,  000 
830,000 

0 

+$17,735,000 
+25, 710, 000 
+14,745,000 
+5, 388,  659 
+1, 000,  000 
+581,  610 
-235, 146 

2(a)-3.  Special  projects  in  science  education  program - - . - 

2(a)-4.  Course  content  improvement  program - - 

2(a)-5.  International  science  education  program . . . . . . . - . — - - 

2(a)-6.  Clearinghouse  for  scientific  manpower  information . . . . . . . 

2(a)-7.  President’s  Committee  on  Scientists  and  Engineers - - - - - 

Subtotal,  grants  and  contracts . — - 

14,  698, 298 

14, ,804,  877 

79, 730, 000 

+64, 925, 123 

2(b).  Program  development,  operation,  and  evaluation: 

Posi¬ 

tions 

66  352,017 
26,  597 
222, 874 

Posi¬ 

tions 

64  442,000 
32, 200 
232,  463 

Posi¬ 

tions 

137  864, 605 
67,000 
1, 208, 395 

Posi¬ 

tions 

+73  +422, 605 
+34, 800 
+975, 932 

Other  costs - - - - - - - - - - 

Subtotal,  program  development,  operation,  and  evaluation - 

601,488 

706,663 

2, 140, 000 

+1,  433, 337 

15, 299, 786 

15,  511, 540 

81,870,000 

\ 

+66, 338, 460 

Grants  and  Contracts  for  Training  of  Scientific  Manpower  by  NSF 


Summary  of  obligations  by  activity  and  program 


Actual,  fiscal  year 
1957 

Estimate,  fiscal  year 
1958 

Estimate,  fiscal  year 
1959 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease 
(-),  1959  over  1958 

Number 
of  fellow¬ 
ships 

Amount 

Number 
of  fellow¬ 
ships 

Amount 

Number 
of  fellow¬ 
ships 

Amount 

Number 
of  fellow¬ 
ships 

Amount 

2(a)— 1.  Fellowship  program: 

2(a)— 1A.  Predoctoral . : . 

2(a)— IB.  Postdoctoral,  regular _ _ _ _ _ — 

772 

84 

48 

100 

0 

_  0 

0 

0 

$1, 867, 005 
423, 928 
387,  598 
675,  074 

0 

0 

0 

0 

776 

100 

42 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$1, 865, 000 
500. 000 
340,000 
560,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

970 

200 

100 

300 

2,500 
2,000 
800 
1,  250 

$2,  600,  000 
1,  000, 000 
800,000 
2,  000,  000 

5,  000,  000 
1,  600,  000 
3,  000,  000 
5,  000,  000 

+194 

+100 

+58 

+210 

+2,500 
+2,000 
+800 
+1,  250 

+$735, 000 
+500,  000 
+460,  000 
+1,  440,  000 

+5, 000, 000 
+1,  600,  000 
+3, 000,  000 
+5,  000, 000 

2(a)— ID.  Science  faculty _ _ 

2(a>— IE.  Summer  fellowships  for  high  school  science  and  mathematics 

2(a)— IP.  Summer  study  program  for  college  teaching  assistants.. . . 

2(a)— 1G.  Preservice  teacher  training  programs . . . . 

2(a) — 1H.  Training  grants . . . . . . — 

1,004 

3, 353, 605 

1,  008 

3,  265,  000 

8,120 

21,  000,  000 

+7, 112 

+17, 735,  000 

2(a)-2.  Institutes  program: 

2(a)-2A.  Summer  programs:  > 

2(a)-2A(l).  Summer  institutes  for  high-school  teachers. . . 

2(a)-2A(2).  Summer  Institutes  for  college  teachers  _ 

2(a)-2A(3).  Summer  conferences  for  college  teachers . . . 

2(a)-2A  (4) .  Summer  institutes  for  technical  training  school  faculties... 
2(a)-2A(5).  Summer  institutes  for  elementary  school  supervisors _ 

Subtotal _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1  91 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4, 938,  453 
278, 048 

0 

0 

0 

■103 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4,  900,  000 
290,000 

0 

0 

0 

320 

36 

20 

10 

30 

19,  750,  000 
2, 000,  000 
250,000 
500,  000 
1,  500,  000 

+217 
+31 
•  +20 
+10 
+30 

+14,850,000 
+1,  710,  000 
+250,  000 
+500, 000 
+1,  500,  000 

96 

5,216,601 

108 

5, 190,  000 

416 

24,000,000 

+308 

+18,  810, 000 

2(a)-2B.  Academic  year  programs: 

2(a)-2B(l).  Academic  Year  Institutes  for  high-school  teachers . . 

2(a)-2B(2).  Inservice  institutes  for  high-school  teachers  . . . 

2(a)-2B(3).  Inservice  institutes  for  elementary-school  teachers _ 

Subtotal _ _ 

16 

21 

0 

4,  250,  885 
162, 300 

0 

17 

30 

0 

4. 350, 000 
250,  000 

0 

30 

200 

125 

9,  000,  000 
1,  500,  000 
1*000,  000 

+13 

+170 

+125 

+4,  650,  000 
+1,  250, 000 
+1,  000,  000 

37 

4, 413, 185 

47 

4, 600, 000 

355 

11,500,000 

+308 

+6,  900, 000 

Subtotal _ _ _  _ _ 

133 

9,  629,  686 

155 

9,  790, 000 

771 

35,  500, 000 

+616 

+25,  710, 000 

2  (a)-3.  Special  projects  in  science  education  program: 

2  (a)-3A.  Student  programs. _  .  . . . . . . 

461,  560 
226,  625 

0 

475. 000 
>  180,000 

0 

11,  500,  000 
3,  400,  000 
500,  000 

+11,  025, 000 
+3,  220,  000 
+500,  000 

2  (a)-3B.  Teacher  improvement  programs _ 

2  (a)-3C.  Special  field  institutes.’...” _ 

Subtotal _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

688, 185 

655, 000 

15,  400,  000 

+14,  745, 000 

2  (a)-4.  Course  content  improvement  programs: 

2  (a)-4A.  Course  content  studies  and  development . . 

471,  500 
158,  340 

430, 000 
181, 341 

4,  500,  000 
,  1.  500.  000 

+4,  070, 000 
+1, 318, 659 

2  (a)-4B.  Supplementary  teaching  aids . '. . . . . 

Subtotal _ 

629,  840 

611, 341 

6,  000,  000 

+5, 388, 659 

2(a)-5.  International  science  education  program 

0 

207, 878 
71,  597 

0 

130, 000 
118,  390^ 

1,  000,  000 

380,000 
450,  000 

+1, 000, 000 

+250,  000 
+331,  610 

2 (a) -6.  Clearinghouse  for  scientific  manpower  information: 

2(a)-6A.  National  register  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel . . 

2(a)-6B.  Scientific  manpower  studies . 

Subtotal _ 

279,  465 
117,  517 

248, 390 
235, 146 

830, 000 

0 

+581,  610 
-235, 140 

2 (a) -7.  President’s  Committee  on  Scientists  and  Engineers 

Total . 

14,  698,  298 

14, 804, 877 

79,  730,  000 

+64,  925, 123 

- - - - - - 

1  4  of  these  institutes  also  had  college  teacher  participants. 
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.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  is  also  making  available  large 
grants  to  our  colleges  and  universities. 
In  fiscal  year  1958  the  AEC  made  avail¬ 
able  primarily  to  educational  institutions 
$64  million  in  the  field  of  basic  research. 
In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
budget  which  we  recently  passed  $79 
million  is  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1959,  almost  entirely  to  our  educational 
institutions  to  encourage  basic  science 
and  basic  research.  Below  is  a  table 
listing  individual  graduate  fellowship 
grants  which  have  already  been  made 
available  by  this  Congress  in  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  which  we  have  passed. 


Student  fellowships 

1958 

1959 

NIH . . . . 

6, 200, 000 
32, 900, 000 
686,  000 
3, 265,  000 

10,  000,  000 
49,  900,  000 
954,000 
6,  400,  000 

Nil!  (teaching  grants) _ 

AEO_. . . . 

NSF  .  _  ....  .  . 

This  table'  excludes  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  which  was  just 
finally  acted  upon  1  hour  ago.  It  is 
interesting  however  to  note  that  in  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill 
which  we  passed  today  that  $355  million 
was  made  available  for  research.  Of 
this  amount  $41  million  is  in  the  field  of 
basic  research  which  as  you  know  is  per¬ 
formed  largely  by  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  This,  of  course,  is  in  addition 
to  the  applied  research  grants  which  are 
made  available  in  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  budget  to  many  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  America. 

In  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  which 
I  have  in  my  hand  and  in  addition  to 
the  educational  and  research  grants 
which  I  have  mentioned  above,  over  $50 
million  is  made  available  for  research 
and  training  grants  in  the  following 
areas:  Air  pollution — research  contracts, 
public  health  traineeships,  professional 
nurse  traineeships,  land  grant  college 
grants,  vocational  education  grants, 
educational  research  contracts,  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  traineeships. 

In  the  whole  area  of  research  we  are 
considerably  increasing  the  amounts  of 
money  made  available  in  the  fiscal  1959 
budget  as  compared  with  the  1958 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  considerable 
correspondence  from  people  throughout 
Wisconsin  requesting  passage  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  allow  tax  credits  for  high 
school  and  college  tuition  payments.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  making 
over  $550  million  available  to  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  during  fiscal  year 
1959,  it  seems  to  me  that  before  we  go 
into  new  grant  programs,  it  is  much 
more  important  for  us  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  educational  tax  incentives. 
In  view  of  our  public  debt,  certainly 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  will  have 
to  admit  that  we  cannot  move  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  further  Federal  grants  and 
tax  incentives  at  the  same  time.  I  favor 
the  enactment  of  an  adequate  educa¬ 
tional  loan  program  and  educational  tax 
incentive  legislation  but  certainly  can¬ 
not  buy  all  three  at  the  same  time. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
done  everything  in  my  power  to  oppose 
deficit  financing.  My  economy  record 


will  match  every  Member  of  this  body. 
I  am  distressed  and  disturbed,  however, 
over  the  deficit  financing  binge  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Members  of  this  Congress  have 
embarked  upon  during  the  almost  6  years 
that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 
The  table  below  graphically  sets  forth 
the  mounting  concern  I  have  over  defi¬ 
cit  financing : 

The  public  debt 
[In  billions] 

Begin¬ 
ning  of 
fiscal 


1.  Actual  increase,  5  fiscal  years —  year 

Fiscal  1954  (July  1953)..’ . $266.1 

Fiscal  1955  (July  1954) .  271. 3  • 

.  Fiscal  1956  (July  1955) .  274.4 

Fiscal  1957  (July  1956) .  272. 8 

Fiscal  1958  (July  1957) . . . .  270. 5 

Fiscal  1959  (July  1958) .  276. 3 


Actual  increase,  5  years  (July  1953 — 

July  1958) . . . . +$10.2 

2.  Estimated  increase  during  fiscal  year 
1959  (from  $276.3  to  $283.6,  tentative, 
subject  to  revision) . . . $283.6  +  7.3 


3.  Total  estimated  increase,  6  years 

(tentative,  subject  to  revision).. .  +17. 5 


Note.— Statutory  limit  of  $275,000,000,000  raised  as 
follows:  For  fiscal  year  1955,  by  $6,000,000,000;  for  fiscal 
year  1956,  by  $6,000,000,000;  for  fiscal  year  1957,  by  $3,- 
000,000,000;  for  fiscal  year  1958,  by  $5,000,000,000;  for  fiscal 
year  1959,  by  $10,000,000,000  (permanently  to  $285,- 
000,000,000;  for  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960,  by  $3,000,000,000 
(temporary). 

So  that  there  can  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  figures  in  this  chart,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  total  national  debt 
figures  shown  above  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  doorsteps  of  Republican  administra¬ 
tions.  A  recent  survey  shows  that  the 
net  total  of  deficits  for  the  40  years  the 
Democrats  were  in  office  from  President 
Buchanan  through  President  Truman 
was  $261.7  billion.  During  the  62  years 
of  terms  to  which  Republican  Presidents 
were  elected,  including  fiscal  year  1958, 
the  net  total  of  deficits  in  budgets  con¬ 
trolled  by  Republican  Presidents  was 
only  $5  billion.  The  correlation  between 
Democrat  deficits  during  the  past  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  huge  national  debt,  now 
$276.3  billion  gross,  seems  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  significant.  Deficit  financing 
whether  it  occurs  under  a  Republican 
administration  or  under  a  Democrat 
administration  is  obnoxious  to  me  as  one 
Member  of  this  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  LAIRD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  its  high-sounding  title,  the  legis¬ 
lation  before  us  today  is  a  hydra-headed 
monstrosity  that  in  one  fell  swoop  in¬ 
jects  the  Federal  Government  into  nearly 
every  phase  of  our  educational  system 
from  the  first  grade  to  the  graduate 
schools  of  our  universities  and  colleges. 

In  addition — and  for  the  first  time  to 
my  knowledge — it  sets  up  a  certain  class 
of  our  citizens  and  gives  them — and  only 
them  permission  to  get  personal  loans 
from  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  titled  “Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.” 
It  is  misnamed.  Its  real  title  should  be 
“The  Nationalization  of  Education  Act 
of  1958,”  for  that  is  what  this  measure 
does.  This  measure  is  not  designed  to 
correct  whatever  deficiencies  there  are  in 
this  Nation's  educational  program.  This 


bill  is  designed  to  open  the  door  in  future 
years  to  an  ever-increasing  Federal  par¬ 
ticipation  in,  and  control  of,  our  local 
school  systems. 

Let  us  take  this  measure  section  by 
section. 

First.  We  have  Federal  scholarships — 
10,000  of  them  per  year.  My  State’s 
share  would  be  approximately  50  per 
year — 50  plums,  paid  for  by  the  sweat  of 
the  brow  of  our  taxpayers — to  be  por¬ 
tioned  out  to  a  select  few.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  approximately  27,000  young 
men  and  women  now  attending  colleges 
and  universities  in  my  State  alone.  I 
submit  the  addition  of  50  scholarships  is 
not  going  to  add  to  Utah’  contribution  to 
our  national  defense  in  the  education 
field. 

The  principle  of  federally  financed 
scholarships  is  bad.  Is  it  fair  to  take 
the  taxes  of  a  wage  earner,  struggling 
to  provide  the  bare  necessities  for  his 
family,  and  spend  this  money  so  that 
another  individual  will  be  spared  the 
task  of  working  his  way  through  col¬ 
lege?  That  is  what  this  law  would  do. 
It  sets  up  the  beginning  of  an  intellec¬ 
tual  elite.  Who  are  we  to  say,  how  can 
we  be  sure,  that  our  national  defense 
will  best  be  served  by  granting  subsidies 
to  science  students?  Had  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  been  in  effect  during  the  early  part 
of  this  century  it  would  have  not  been 
available  to  the  Wright  brothers,  to  Edi¬ 
son,  to  Henry  Ford.  We  cannot  with 
justice  subsidize  students  in  one  line  of 
endeavor  unless  the  same  subsidy  is 
available  for  all  and  no  effort  to  justify 
this  selectivity  as  a  defense  measure  can 
stand  up  under  close  scrutiny. 

Second.  We  put  the  Government  in 
the  loan  business  with  this  measure. 
This  is  not  necessary.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  loan  funds  already  available  to 
students  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
go  unapplied  for  each  year — a  clear  in¬ 
dication  that  no  Federal  help  is  needed 
in  this  field. 

Title  4  of  this  measure  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  Federal  aid  for  school  con¬ 
struction  expanded  to  encompass  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  school  equipment.  We  may 
agree  on  the  merits  of  a  temporary  Fed¬ 
eral  school  construction  aid  measure.  I 
am  sure,  however,  that  even  its  sponsors 
must  feel  that  such  a  program  should 
not  be  authorized  through  this  back 
door  approach. 

Each  additional  section  of  this  bill 
puts  the  Federal  Government  into  an¬ 
other  and  new  phase  of  education. 
There  is  even  a  section  on  Federal  aid 
for  educational  television.  My  State  of 
Utah — a  relatively  poor  State  as  tax  re¬ 
sources  go — already  has  set  up  and  fi¬ 
nanced  its  own  educational  television 
program.  If  Utah  can  do  it,  so  can  all 
of  the  other  States.  They  do  not  need 
the  Federal  Government’s  help. 

This  bill’s  entire  emphasis  is  wrong. 
Reading  its  provisions,  one  would  get  the 
impression  that  the  problem  this  Nation 
faces  is  that  its  bright  children  are  being 
deprived  of  an  education  because  they 
cannot  afford  it.  We  know  that  is  not 
the  case.  Our  Nation  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world 
makes  educational  opportunity  available 
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to  all  of  its  people.  That  is  the  greatest 
strength  of  our  system.  If  there  is 
weakness,  it  is  that  we  do  not  demand 
enough  of  our  students  at  all  school  lev¬ 
els.  This  is  not  one  feature  of  this  bill 
that  would  correct  this,  our  major  edu¬ 
cational  defect. 

I  am  aware  that  this  bill  is  modest  in 
the  amounts  of  money  it  authorizes.  We 
are  just  taking  a  little  step  in  this  bill 
but  its  broad  provisions,  covering  as  they 
do  virtually  all  phases  of  education, 
promises  bigger  Federal  intervention  to 
come.  If  10,000  federally  supported  uni¬ 
versity  students  is  good,  would  not 
100,000  contribute  10  times  as  much  to 
our  national  defense?  There  is  no  limit 
to  how  large  this  program  can  grow  in 
the  future. 

Oh,  I  am  well  aware  that  this  measure 
carries  the  label  “temporary — emer¬ 
gency.”  This  is  no  consolation.  I  have 
served  in  Congress  8  years.  I  find  the 
emergency  always  continues  and  that 
“temporary”  in  the  language  of  bureauc¬ 
racy  does  not  mean  what  Webster  defines 
it  as.  There  is  nothing  so  permanent  as 
a  temporary  Government  agency.  Nor  is 
there  anything  more  lingering  than  the 
emergency  in  which  it  was  born. 

If  we  approve  this  measure  today,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  see  it  return  to  us 
in  future  years — each  year  a  bit  bigger 
until  it  becomes  the  colossus  that  will 
crush  the  educational  system  as  we  know 
it  today  and  which  has' made  this  Na¬ 
tion  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  had  occasion  in  the  last  few  days 
to  appeal  to  the  House  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen.  I  have  told  you  of  the  $6  billion 
worth  of  bills  that  are  upstairs  in  the 
Rules  Committee  and  on  the  day  down 
here  that  will  cause  you,  the  first  thing 
you  do  when  you  return  in  January,  to 
again  raise  the  debt  ceiling  which  you 
raised  day  before  yesterday.  The  only 
way  to  stop  it  is  for  you  to  defeat  a  few 
of  these  rules  when  they  come  down  here 
on  half-baked  legislation,  which  is  the 
kind  of  legislation  you  always  get  at  the 
end  of  a  session.  If  you  do,  we  can  fold 
this  thing  up  and  go  home. 

There  are  enough  bills  up  in  the  Rules 
Committee  and  others  waiting  to  come 
before  the  Rules  Committee  that  are  go¬ 
ing  to  keep  you  here  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time;  and  do  not  let  anybody 
tell  you  differently. 

Let  us  take  the  bill  you  have  before  you 
today,  a  billion  and  some  odd  dollars  fur¬ 
ther  addition  to  the  debt  limit.  I  won¬ 
der  why  these  bills  come  here  in  the 
shape  in  which  they  do  come  here.  As 
soon  as  they  get  to  the  floor  the  defects 
in  them  are  acknowledged  and  we  get 
rumors  how  on  the  floor  we  are  going  to 
change  this  and  change  that.  But  when 
you  undertake  to  write  a  complicated  bill 
like  this  on  the  floor  of  the  House  you 
get  into  trouble.  What  you  ought  to  do 
is  to  stop  this  thing.  You  ought  to  de¬ 
feat  this  rule.  Let  the  bill  go  back  to  the 
committee,  and  let  them  bring  in  the 


kind  of  bill  we  ought  to  have,  get  it  into 
the  shape  they  ought  to  have  brought  it 
in,  if  they  ever  ought  to  have  brought 
it  in. 

I  think  it  has  alway  been  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  believed  in  by 
every  State  in  this  Union  that  education 
matters  were  local  affairs  and  should  not 
be  interfered  with  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  If  there  has  ever  been  one 
principle  we  have  stuck  by  up  until  these 
sorry  days,  that  is  it. 

Let  us  see  about  this  bill.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  said  to  be  a  defense  education 
bill.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  it  or  any¬ 
thing  in  it  that  will  do  anything  for  de¬ 
fense. 

It  is  said  we  are  going  to  educate  scien¬ 
tists.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  about 
educating  scientists.  They  may  study 
domestic  economy  if  they  want  to.  They 
do  not  have  to  study  anything;  there  is 
nothing  mandatory  about  it.  Everybody 
admits  that  an  amendment  is  necessary. 
It  should  have  been  put  in  before  it  got 
to  the  floor.  Then  there  will  be  an 
amendment  cutting  down  on  scholar¬ 
ships.  Why  did  they  not  do  that  in  com¬ 
mittee,  if  that  is  what  was  necessary? 
Why  wait  until  we  get  it  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  do  it? 

We  had  some  discussion  here  the  other 
day  about  this  back-door  approach  to  the 
Treasury  where  they  never  go  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  at  all.  There 
is  a  provision  in  this  bill — the  Members 
do  not  know  it — we  do  not  have  a  chance 
to  go  into  these  bills  when  they  are 
brought  up  so  hurriedly,  to  read  all  the 
bills  that  are  rushed  through  in  these 
days — but  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill 
about  lending  money  to  colleges  in  un¬ 
limited  amounts.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  it;  the  ceiling  is  off.  Appropriate? 
Do  we  have  any  chance  to  appropriate 
that  money?  No.  It  is  one  of  these  debt 
transactions  that  is  carried  under  one 
of  the  Liberty  Loan  Acts,  or  something. 
Anyway,  that  is  the  gimmick  that  is 
being  used.  We  have  taken  it  out  of 
several  bills  this  year  and  I  introduced 
a  resolution  trying  to  change  the  rules 
so  as  to  stop  it.  This  gimmick  is  in  this 
bill.  You  will  find  it  on  page  24,  and_ 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  limitation  in 
there  on  the  amount. 

Now,  talk  about  billions.  The  bill  will 
cost  over  a  billion  dollars  on  its  face,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  this  particular  fea¬ 
ture  will  cost,  and  there  is  not  a  thing 
in  there  that  puts  any  limitation  on  it. 

There  is  not  a  thing  in  that  that  ever 
permits  Congress  to  control  it  by  appro¬ 
priations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  have  not  lost  all 
sense  of  responsibility  it  is  about  time 
we  stopped,  and  the  time  to  stop  it  is 
now,  and  the  place  to  stop  it  is  on  this 
rule.  If  you  stop  it  on  this  legislation 
maybe  you  will  stop  some  other  rules. 
I  know  the  Rules  Committee  is  being 
pressured,  I  know  Members  feel  obliga¬ 
tions  to  their  leadership  to  vote  out  the 
kind  of  thing  the  leadership  wants  voted 
out.  I  also  know  that  the  leadership 
does  not  have  the  time  to  study  these 
bills  and  does  not  know  what  is  in  them. 
Now,  if  we  will  stop  voting  for  these 
rules  then  we  are  going  to  stop  getting 


some  of  this  crazy  legislation  that  always 
comes  in  at  the  end  of  a  session. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Neal]. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  op¬ 
pose  the  rule.  The  provisions  of  H.  R. 
13247  are  susceptible  of  interpretations 
that  will  involve  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  field  of  local  concern  and 
insidiously  preempt  the  authority  and 
the  obligation  of  States  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  to  control  their  educational 
systems. 

The  primary  need  today  is  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  basic  education  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  If  we  are  failing  to  produce 
scientists,  engineers,  and  advanced 
scholars,  it  is  because  we  do  not  expose 
undergraduates  to  basic  subjects  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  or  to  lead  them  to 
pursue  higher  education. 

Few  high  school  graduates  are  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  to  receive  and  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  scholarships  if  they  were  awarded 
to  them.  Those  who  are  and  who  are 
ambitious  to  further  their  education,  can 
usually  find  personal  or  community  aid 
or  scholarships  through  industry  and  en¬ 
dowment  funds  which  are  becoming 
more  numerous  and  more  generous  with 
time. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  through  its  various 
agencies,  is  already  providing  thousands 
of  scholarships  to  deserving  individuals 
and  largely  supporting  the  major  cost  of 
basic  research  through  scholarships. 
Local  governments  are  becoming  con¬ 
scious  of  education’s  needs.  Remark¬ 
able  progress  in  facilities  and  teacher 
preparation  is  being  made  by  local  taxa¬ 
tion.  If  left  alone  to  work  out  educa¬ 
tional  needs,  the  people  in  the  States 
will  solve  their  problems  without  Fed¬ 
eral  intervention. 

The  Federal  Government’s  sources  of 
taxation  continue  to  fail  to  meet  present 
Government  costs.  This  scheme,  added 
to  a  virtually  bankrupt  Nation,  can  only 
lead  to  more  legislation  of  similar  type 
and  in  the  end  bequeath  to  posterity  a 
financially  derelict  Nation  where  even 
the  educated  will  become  slaves  in  a 
socialistic  society  of  sovietized  citizenry. 

I  cannot  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]. 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

STOP,  LOOK,  LISTEN,  AND  THINK  BEFORE  VOTING 
TO  DEFEAT  THIS  RULE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true 
that  legislation  affecting  so  many  of  the 
people  is  often  delayed  until  the  end  of 
the  session.  During  the  time  that  we 
were  passing  bills  appropriating  billions 
of  dollars  for  different  purposes,  foreign 
aid,  mutual  security,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  loans  to  59  countries,  to  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  for  many  other  purposes,  you 
did  not  hear  a  word  about  balancing  the 
budget. 

You  did  not  hear  a  word  about  the 
national  debt  limit.  But,  near  the  end 
of  the  session,  when  bills  involving 
small  business,  convalescent  homes  for 
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the  aged,  education,  housing,  and  things 
like  that  are  to  be  considered,  you  hear 
a  lot  being  said  about  the  national  debt 
limit.  Well,  I  want  to  say  that  we  should 
stop,  look,  listen,  and  think  before  we 
defeat  a  rule  providing  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  bill  like  this. 

JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON 

SHORTAGE  OP  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Basing  its  conclusion  upon  an  exten¬ 
sive  set  of  hearings  held  in  the  fall  of 
1955,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  chairman, 
reported  to  the  Congress  that  the  most 
disturbing  thing  which  had  come  to  its 
attention  during  the  hearings  on  Auto¬ 
mation  and  Technological  Change  was 
the  unanimous  conclusion  of  experts  that 
the  United  States  was  even  then  faced 
with  a  shortage  of  scientists,  technicians, 
and  skilled  labor.  The  Russians,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  rapidly  forging  ahead. 
The  report  on  the  1955  hearings  is  short 
enough  so  that  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  might  well  have  been  interested  in 
the  dozen  recommendations  of  the  re¬ 
port.  It  is  printed  as-Senate  Report  No. 
1308  of  the  84th  Congress.  Other  dis¬ 
tinguished  Members  of  the  House  joining 
in  the  subcommittee  report  were  the 
late  Augustine  B;  Kelley  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Honorable  Jesse  P.  Wol¬ 
cott.  '  f 

On  January  21,  this  year,  after  the  Na¬ 
tion  had  been  suddenly  awakened  by 
sputnik  to  the  woeful  lags  in  our 
scientific  educational  program,  I  wrote 
to  each  Member  of  both  Houses,  enclos1- 
ing  a  copy  of  this  earlier  report  to  the 
Congress,  again  calling  attention  to  the 
committee  findings. 

I  should  like  to  put  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  committee’s  finding  on  this 
particular  problem  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Nation’s  scientific  base.  It  points 
out  the  danger  that  we  take  all  our  great 
deal  of  scientific  knowledge  for  granted 
as  inexhaustible  or  self-replenishing : 

The  most  disturbing  thing  which  came  to 
the  subcommittee’s  attention  during  the 
hearings  was  the  near  unanimous  conclusion 
of  the  witnesses  that  the  Nation  is  faced 
with  a  threatened  shortage  of  scientists, 
technicians,  and  skilled  labor.  One  may  be 
willing  to  pass  over  lightly  the  expert  testi¬ 
mony  that  there  are  plants  in  Western 
Europe  that  are  “more  highly  automatic  than 
anything  we  have  got  in  this  cuontry”  (hear¬ 
ings,  p.  66) ,  even  in  the  automotive  business. 
But  we  can  certainly  not  dismiss  lightly  the 
generally  accepted  evidence  that  professional 
engineers  are  currently  being  graduated  at 
a  rate  nearly  twice  as  fast  in  Russia  as  in 
this  country,  and  that  technicians  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  turned  out  at  30  or  40  times  our 
rate.  This  evidence  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
necessarily  indicating  that  our  science  and 
capacity  for  technological  advancement  have 
been  surpassed  elsewhere.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  taken  as  a  plain  warning  that  others 
can  catch  up  with  us  and,  indeed,  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates,  are  doing  so.  The  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Dr. 
Vdnnevar  Bush,  summed  up  the  problem  for 
the  subcommittee: 

“We  already  have  a  shortage  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  skilled  men  of  various  sorts.  We  also 
have  a  shortage  of  engineers  and  scientists. 
And  not  enough  men  are  entering  these 
fields.  It  has  been  brought  out  in  these 
hearings  that  Russia  is  in  some  ways  doing 
a  better  job  in  this  regard  than  we  are; 
they  are  certainly  training  more  scientists 
and  engineers”  (hearings,  p.  616). 


It  is,  of  course,  generally  accepted  that 
the  short-run  retraining  and  salvaging  of 
the  skills  of  those  whose  livelihood  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  automatic  machinery  should  be  a 
first  cost  uporf'  industry  and  the  particular 
company  itself.  Technological  change  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  progress  at  all  if  it  is 
not  able  to  pay  its  own  way,  not  merely 
in  the  junking  of  old  machinery  but  by  giv¬ 
ing  due  recognition  to  the  human  costs  of 
retraining  and  readjustment. 

But  the  larger  and  longer  run  problem 
is  that  the  Nation  recognize  the  need  for 
keeping  up  and  advancing  its  resources  in 
the  form  of  trained  experts  in  every  field. 
The  training  problem  exists  at  all  levels. 
Dr.  A.  V.  Astin,  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  in  expressing  grave 
concern  over  this  situation  said: 

“I  think  that  the  critical  area  is  the  high- 
school  level  and  it  is  primarily  high-school 
teachers.  I  don’t  think  we  pay  our  high- 
school  teachers  enough,  and  I  don’t  think 
we  can  get  teachers  who  will  inspire  people 
to  take  up  science  and  engineering  as  a 
career  unless  these  people  themselves  are 
sold  on  it,  and,  with  the  great  shortage  we 
now  have  of  scientists  and  engineers,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  anyone  with  any  competence 
to  do  the  teaching  in  the  high  schools  at 
the  present  time”  (hearings,  p.  587). 

Under  our  traditional  system  of  education, 
the  first  responsibility  for  this  must  fall 
upon  the  local  communities  and  the  indi¬ 
viduals  and  business  directly  interested  in 
specific  kinds  of  skills  and  expertness.  Many 
companies  are  already  demonstrating  their 
awareness  of  this  problem  by  providing  in¬ 
training  technical  courses  and  by  endowing 
and  supporting  company  fellowships  and 
advanced  education. 

There  are  important  reasons  why  this  need 
for  increased  attention  to  the  training  of 
experts  should  be  underscored  and  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  real  problem.  The  fact  is  that 
much  of  the  knowledge  and  personnel  upon 
which  we  are  drawing  so  heavily  today  comes 
as  a  byproduct  of  the  military  background 
of  the  past  decade.  Under  thfc  necessity  of 
war  and  defense  expenditures,  the  Federal 
Government  has  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  building  up  of  a  comfortable  present 
supply  of  trained  personnel.  This  is  all  well 
and  good,  but  none  of  us  want  a  situation  to 
arise  in  which  we  must  depend  upon  war  or 
defense  expenditures  as  the  means  to  secur¬ 
ing  such  beneficient  byproducts.  Industry 
and  the  colleges  themselves  must  take  over 
and  give  adequate  civilian  support  to  tech¬ 
nical  education. 

In  many  ways  the  question  is  not  simply 
one  of  Federal  support  or  no  Federal  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  a  question  of  finding  and  accept¬ 
ing  a  peacetime  program  to  take  the  place  of 
in-service  training  of  technicians,  the  war- 
accelerated  and  militarily  sponsored  college 
programs,  and  the  later  support  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  education  afforded  by  the  so- 
called  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Some  20  million  persons  now  in  civil  life 
have  been  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  a  large 
part  of  these  were  given  specific  forced-draft 
training  of  some  kind.  A  far  larger  number, 
by  the  use  of  or  the  sheer  closeness  and 
rubbing  elbows  with  highly  developed  mod¬ 
ern  instruments,  became  familiar  with  tech¬ 
nologies  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  reserved  for  specialists.  As 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  pointed  out  to  the  sub¬ 
committee,  there  are  in  this  country  today 
thousands  of  young  men  to  whom  the  design 
of  what  would  once  have  been  fabulous  de¬ 
vices  is  not  only  possible  but  a  pleasure. 
They  can  simply  take  off  the  workshop 
shelf  a  combination  of  cheap  reliable  gadgets 
with  which  they  are  already  familiar  and 
whose  “queer  ways”  are  already  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  them  (hearings,  p.  613). 

This  great  pool  of  knowledge  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  inexhaustible  or  self-replenishing. 
The  dangers  of  its  depletion  deserve  the 


fullest  attention  of  all  in  making  sure  that 
high  school  and  college  training  are  made 
possible  for  young  people  with  demonstrated 
ability  and  aptitude  so  that  the  Nation  and 
the  economy  as  a  whole  can  continue  to 
profit  by  the  fruits  of  knowledge. 

“After  the  close  of  the  hearings  a  report 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  entitled 
Soviet  Professional  Manpower,  by  Nich¬ 
olas  DeWitt,  gave  statistical  substantiation  to 
indications  that  in  technical  fields  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Russian  graduates  currently  exceeds 
those  in  the  United  States. 

“The  report  concludes:  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  during  the  last  2%  decades  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  enormous  strides  to¬ 
ward  building  up  its  specialized  manpower 
resources.  As  a  result  of  its  efforts,  it  has 
reached  a  position  of  close  equivalence  with 
or  even  slight  numerical  supremacy  over  the 
United  States  as  far  as  the  supply  of  trained 
manpower  in  specialized  professional  fields 
is  concerned.  The  Soviet  effort  continues. 
Our  own  policies  in  the  field  of  education 
and  in  regard  to  specialized  manpower  re¬ 
sources  will  decide  whether  within  the  next 
decade  or  so  the  scales  will  be  tipped  off 
balance’  (p.  257) .” 

In  addition  to  the  committee’s  own 
report  to  the  Congress,  I  think  a  few 
very  brief  excerpts  from  the  expert 
testimony  at  the  committee’s  hearings 
speak  eloquently  of  the  need  for 
strengthening  our  national  defense  by 
encouraging  educational  programs  in  the 
scientific  and  engineering  fields.  For 
example,  Dr.  Cledo  Brunetti,  director  of 
engineering  research  and  development 
of  General  Mills — himself  a  distin¬ 
guished  scientist— in  his  general  state¬ 
ment  on  technology,  prompted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  colloquy  because  of  the  startling 
nature  of  his  statements — hearings, 
pages  368-369: 

Now,  our  international  picture:  Although 
I  am  here  as  a  representative  of  General  Mills, 
I  have  another  assignment  as  chairman  of  a 
working  group  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  on  automation  in  electronic  produc¬ 
tion.  I  feel  it  important  to  mention  a  point, 
again  briefly,  in  our  international  picture. 

We  have  our  way  of  life.  Other  nations 
have  theirs.  If  we  cherish  our  way  of  life — 
and  we  do— we  must  be  prepared  to  sup¬ 
port  strong  leadership  with  a  strong  econ¬ 
omy.  I  will  mention  just  a  couple  of  sta¬ 
tistics,  because  I  understand  some  of  these 
have  been  mentioned  before,  but  one  of  our 
world  neighbors  has  made  astonishing 
strides  in  the  past  decade  or  two.  We  are 
not  particularly  worried,  but  we  must  not 
be  complacent. 

In  1938  the  Soviet  machine-tool  industry 
was  producing  1,800  tools  a  year.  In  1955  it 
may  produce  as  many  as  260,000  machine 
tools,  150  times  as  much.  Now  in  the  area 
of  technical  training  where  the  long-range 
effects  really  will  count,  in  1956  we  will 
graduate  27,000  engineers.  The  latest  figures 
on  U,  S.  S.  R.  are  50,000.  We  will  train 
50,000  technicians;  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  1,600,000. 
Soviet  aviation  technicians  have  now  been 
trained - 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  go  over 
that  again.  You  mean  to  say  that  we  will 
graduate  27,000  engineers  next  year  and 
Soviet  Russia  will  graduatq,  50,000  and  we, 
will  train  only  50,000  technicians,  and  Rus¬ 
sia  will  train  1,600,000? 

Dr.  Brunetti.  Yes;  these  are  the  figures. 
You  can  find  a  description  of  them  in  Na¬ 
tion's  Business  for  September  1953  and  Avia¬ 
tion  Week  for  March  1955  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  available  publicly.  Another 
important  point  there,  Mr.  Patman,  is  the 
fact  that  training  is  going  on  in  the  military 
program.  There  is  an  intensive  technologi¬ 
cal  training  of  every  military  man. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  Russia. 

Dr.  Brunetti.  In  Russia — this  accounts  for 
a  larger  growth.  But,  actually,  no  matter 
how  this  knowledge  is  gotten  to  the  people, 
the  fact  remains  that  their  technological 
strength  is  also  increasing  in  that  way. 

Senator  Flanders.  You  feel  these  statistics 
are  approximately  correct,  or  are  they  hear¬ 
say? 

Dr.  Brunetti.  These  are  published  figures 
as  I  quoted  the  Nation’s  Business  for  Sep¬ 
tember  1953  and  Aviation  Week. 

Senator  Flanders.  Where  did  Nation’s 
Business  get  them? 

Dr.  Brunetti.  I  don’t  know  their  source, 
sir.  My  reasoning  back  of  it.  Senator,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  training  is  going  on, 
including  the  utilization  of  their  military 
program  for  an  intensive  program  of  train¬ 
ing,  and  in  that  respect,  the  figures  seem 
to  make  sense,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
precise. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  Mr.  Allen 
Dulles  has  similar  figures,  gathered  through 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Since  you 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Russia  is  training 
her  men  in  the  service,  as  engineers  and 
technicians,  and  since  you  know  something 
of  the  defense  problems  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  what  do  you  think  about 
our  country  doing  the  same  thing?  Should 
■we  consider  doing  more  of  it? 

Dr.  Brunetti.  I  believe  we  should.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  be  doing  more,  but  I  don’t 
feel  that  I  represent  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  and  would  like  not  to  make  any  state¬ 
ments  that  would  indicate  that  I  was  speak¬ 
ing  for  them,  but  as  a  citizen - 

The  Chairman.  As  a  private  citizen  you 
think  it  should  be  done? 

Dr.  Brunetti.  I  think  it  should  be  done 
because  it  takes  such  a  long  time,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  train  a  fighter  pilot  or  technician 
to  keep  an  airplane  going.  Hence,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  take  advantage  of  that.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  help  to  make  the 
attractiveness  of  military  training  consid¬ 
erably  greater  to  our  people  and  then  we 
have  them  prepared  in  two  ways,  military- 
wise  and  technicalwise. 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  then  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
spoke  from  that  vantage  point  and  his 
position  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci¬ 
entific  Research  and  Development  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  and  a  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  career  in  scientific  development. 
He  was  very  frank  in  telling  the  com¬ 
mittee,  at  page  616: 

We  already  have  a  shortage  In  this  coun¬ 
try  of  skilled  men  of  various  sorts.  We  also 
have  a  shortage  of  engineers  and  scientists. 
And  not  enough  men  are  entering  these 
fields.  It  has  been  brought  out  in  these 
hearings  that  Russia  is  in  some  ways  doing 
a  better  Job  in  this  regard  than  we  are;  they 
are  certainly  training  more  Scientists  and 
engineers.  And,  from  the  discussions  I  have 
had  with  Dr.  Homer  Dodge,  who  has  recently 
been  in  Russia,  I  believe  their  teaching  is 
especially  well  done. 

In  Russia,  if  they  find  a  particularly  bright 
youngster  he  enters  on  a  long  career  of  study 
to  become  a  scientist  or  engineer.  They 
give  him  periodic  stiff  examinations,  and  if 
he  flunks  them  he  is  promptly  put  in  the 
army,  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  all  our 
admirable  systems  of  scholarships  and  the 
like,  the  bright  youngster  may  have  to  pay 
most  of  his  own  way,  and  it  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  do  so.  I  do  not  advocate 
the  Russian  system  by  any  means;  there  are 
lots  of  things  wrong  with  it.  But  we  need 
to  correct  1  or  2  things  ourselves.  We  should 
make  it  possible  for  really  outstanding 
youngsters,  chaps  of  extraordinary  talent,  to 
proceed  in  education  just  as  far  as ,  their 
talents  will  carry  them.  We  should  do  this 


because  they  will  thus  be  able  to  serve  so¬ 
ciety  well.  And  we  need  to  come  to  the 
realization  that,  when  a  young  man  is  thus 
making  real  progress  on  a  career  which  will 
enable  him  to  serve  his  fellows  well,  he  is 
doing  his  part,  and  we  should  not  seriously 
interrupt  his  career  for  military  training. 
Please  do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  recognize 
the  need  of  military  training,  and  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  youth  when  well  con¬ 
ducted.  But  I  also  believe  we  have  not  .yet 
solved  the  problem  of  the  highly  talented 
youngsters  among  us. 

One  further  point  of  interest  to  the 
present  discussion  is  that  in  which  Dr. 
Bush  pointed  out  the  wide  variety  of 
needs  in  this  field.  Dr.  Bush  was  asked 
specifically  about  types  of  scientists 
which  we  needed  : 

Mr.  Moore.  Dr.  Bush,  we  have  tended  to 
use  these  words  "engineers”  and  "scientists” 
and  "technicians”  more  or  less  interchange¬ 
ably  in  this  hearing  and  say  we  need  more 
of  them.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the  need 
for  engineers,  but  isn’t  it  pure  chemists  or 
physicists  that  we  need  even  more  than 
engineers? 

Dr.  Bush.  I  don’t  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
more  or  less.  We  need  all  of  them.  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  this  country  we  have  a  tendency  to 
apply  things  well,  to  be  adept  in  applied 
science  and  engineering,  and  we  are  not 
similarly  adept  at  science.  Until  recently 
we  were  far  behind  Europe  in  our  support 
of  basic  science  and  in  our  production  of 
basic  scientific  results.  We  derived  a  great 
deal  of  our  basic  science  from  Europe. 
Since  the  war  we  have  been  improving  in 
this  regard,  until  we  are  taking  our  place 
among  nations  as  outstanding  in  many  fields 
of  basic  science.  We  ''can’t  overdo  this. 
We  need  more  fundamental  science.  We 
need  more  appreciation  of,  and  more  sup¬ 
port  of,  basic  science. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  this 
point,  and  I  think  very  usefully,  and  I  think 
the  trend  has  recently  been  in  the  direction 
of  correcting  our  faults  in  this  regard.  But 
we  need  all  kinds  of  pure  and  applied 
science.  We  need  everything,  all  the  way 
from  pure  mathematics,  in  the  hands  of  the 
pure  scientist,’  who  cares  nothing  whatever 
about  the  applicability  of  his  results,  down 
or  up,  whichever  way  you  may  wish  to  re¬ 
gard  it, -to  the  applied  scientist,  and  then  to 
the  engineer,  whose  task  it  is  to  apply  sci¬ 
ence  in  an  economic  manner,  and  then,  of 
course,  through  all  the  grades  of  technicians, 
and  so  forth. 

This  concern  about  the  scarcity  of 
trained  engineers  and  scientists  was 
voiced  by  industrialists  and  union  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  well  who  appeared  before 
the  committee.  Certainly  any  one  who 
looks  at  the  Sunday  want  ads  in  the 
metropolitan  papers  cannot  help  but  be 
impressed  by  industry’s  problem  of  sci¬ 
entific  recruitment.  Mr.  M.  A.  Hollen- 
green,  president  of  the  National  Ma¬ 
chine  Tool  Builders’  Association,  sub¬ 
stantiated  the  statements  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  experts. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  Russia 
being  ahead  of  us  in  engineers  and  techni¬ 
cians,  I  think  is  an  interesting  question. 
It  has  been  raised  several  times  in  these 
hearings.  You  have  heard  the  statements 
made  here,  that  while  we  will  graduate  27,- 
000  engineers  next  year,  1956,  Russia  will 
graduate  50,000,  and  while  we  will  graduate 
50,000  technicians,  Russia  will  graduate  1,- 
600,000.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  Hollengreen.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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I  had  a  note  here.  I  was  going  to  ask 
permission  to  comment  on  Dr.  Astin’s  state¬ 
ment. 

I  heartily  agree  with  everything  he  said, 
and  from  my  layman’s  and  manufacturing 
point  of  view — and  I  happen  to  be  a  me¬ 
chanical  engineer,  myself — I  think  the  fact 
that  we  are  falling  way  short  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  engineers  is  almost  as  serious  as 
anything  else  that  this  Nation  is  confronted 
with  today.  I  think  that  the  number  of 
engineers  we  have  in  the  future  may  well 
determine  our  future. 

These  references  to  1955  evidence  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  report  to 
Congress  would  not  be  important  now  if 
we  had  in  the  meantime  been  aggres¬ 
sively  trying  to  take  care  of  the  problem 
of  scientific  education.  The  fact  is  that 
we  have  not  been.  We  have  been  going 
along  our  accustomed  leisurely  way,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  to  somehow  dig  up  endowments  and 
turn  out  a  minimum  batch  of  engineers, 
scientists,  and  technicians  each  year.  It 
is  not  that  the  colleges  have  not  been 
doing  a  splendid  job.  It  is  not  that  our 
engineering  and  scientific  capabilities 
are  not  the  best  in  the  world.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  we  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  Russian  scientists  are  also  good. 
Russian  universities,  with  the  encour¬ 
agement  and  active  support  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government,  are  giving  constant 
and  effective  attention  to  the  fostering 
of  scientists  and  scientific  manpower  all 
the  way  from  the  secondary  schools  to 
the  graduate  schools  and  the  specialist’s 
laboratory. 

I  will  not  extend  this  discussion  ex¬ 
cept  to  point  out  that  Dr.  Detlev  Bronk, 
former  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  president.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  National  Research  Council  of 
Washington,  when  he  was  asked  a  year 
later  for  suggestions  for  helping  solve  the 
problems  of  our  lagging  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  pointed  out  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  in  helping  meet  the  challeng¬ 
ing  need  to  support  fundamental  re¬ 
search.  Dr.  Bronk  emphasized  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  not  only  through 
the  research  and  development  agencies 
of  the  Government  itself,  but  noted  that 
in  the  field  of  education  there  should  be 
more  widespread  public  support  of  our 
private  educational  institutions.  Pure 
science  and  basic  scientific  theory  have 
played  a  tremendous  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  country.  This  bill  is  one 
way  of  advancing  that  end. 

I  repeat,  my  friends,  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  behind  Russia  in  education.  It  is 
a  great  challenge  to  us.  We  must  not 
fail  to  vote  for  this  rule.  We  must  not 
fail  to  pass  this  bill,  because  it  is  a  long 
and  proper  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  hope  that  the  rule  is  adopted. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr. Hoffman!. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  is  agreed  by 
everyone,  of  course,  that  this  bill  needs 
amendment.  But  what  I  fear  is  that  if 
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we  do  amend  it  and  put  it  in  proper  form 
or  in  acceptable  form  here  in  the  House, 
when  it  goes  to  conference  it  may  be 
changed  and  come  back  as  it  was  in  the 
other  body.  That  is  the  danger  that  I 
think  we  run  into  if  this  bill  is  consid¬ 
ered  and  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TABER.  Ought  we  not  to  defeat 
this  rule  and  stop  this  crazy  bill  right 
where  it  is? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Unless  we  want  to 
burn  our  fingers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
listen  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman!.  Listening  to  him  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  I  just  wondered  why  it  is  that 
we  do  not  call  top  Russians  over  here 
to  run  our  Government.  We  are  always 
told  how  much  further  ahead  of  us  Rus¬ 
sia  is,  in  every  field  and  the  progress 
they  have  made.  If  that  is  true,  what  is 
the  use  of  fighting  communism  all  the 
time?  What  is  the  use  of  spending  our 
billions  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  it?  Why 
not  let  their  scientists  and  those  others 
who  have  been  educated  up  to  the  limit 
lay  out  our  whole  program?  They  are, 
according  to  those  who  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  frighten  us  into  additional 
excessive  and  ruinous  spending,  doing- 
pretty  well.  They  are  fooling  us  into 
spending  ourselves  into  bankruptcy,  and 
that  as  all  know  means  disaster.  The 
Texas  gentleman  [Mr.  Patman]  just  told 
us  they  have  more  scientists,  more  peo¬ 
ple  qualified  for  many  necessary  activi¬ 
ties  than  have  we — one  group  we  do 
have — too  many  “spenders.” 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  who  is  ad¬ 
dressing  the  House  at  the  present  time 
was  not  present  when  this  legislation 
was  reported  out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Somebody  voted  the 
gentleman’s  proxy. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  correct.  I 
have  been  on  that  committee  since  1940. 
Recently  you  have  been  monkeying 
around  with  a  lot  of  silly,  foolish  things 
all  the  time.  Too  many  seem  to  think 
the  real  purpose  of  a  Congress  is  to 
write  new  legislation — spend  additional 
billions — regardless  of  the  necessity,  the 
purpose,  or  effect  of  such  action.  I  do 
not  propose  to  waste  my  time  over  there 
listening  until  the  committee  gets  down 
to  needed  legislation.  Everyone  knows 
the  need  for  remedial  labor  legislation. 
Today  if  anyone  needs  protection  it  is 
the  employee — union  and  nonunion. 
The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  had 
better  get  some  protection  for  his  pot¬ 
tery  and  glass  workers  up  there  in  his 
own  district;  that  is  what  he  is  entitled 
to  have.  I  have  seen  him  change  from 
a  free -trade  Democrat  to  a  protectionist 
Republican.  And  maybe  he  will  come 
around  on  this  matter  some  day.  He 
sure  is  a  hard  worker  and  an  agreeable 
colleague. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  getting  back  to  this 
situation,  the  rule  should  be  defeated. 


The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Judge 
Smith,  laid  the  facts  on  the  line.  If 
the  Members  read  what  he  said  a  few 
days  ago  and  read  the  statement  put  in 
the  Record  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Laird],  they  will  learn  and 
know  we  are  going  down  the  road  to 
bankruptcy  a  situation  desired  by  the 
Russians.  We  will  have  a  depression 
that  will  really  be  'one ;  and  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  Yqt  along  comes 
a  bill  like  this.  And  still  there  is  more 
to  follow. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go  into  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  know  its  pur¬ 
pose — what  will  follow  its  enactment, 
Federal  control  of  education,  and  jwith 
so  many  Communists  in  the  Federal 
Government  want  none  of  it.  I  know 
who  is  over  on  the  Labor  Committee; 
fine  gentlemen,  like  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  and  others  up  in  New 
England;  wonderful  fellows,  but  appar¬ 
ently  they  have  never  earned  a  dollar 
by  getting  calluses  on  their  hands.  That 
is  not  a  personal  observation;  it  is  a 
conclusion  justified  by  the  record  of 
what  they  advocate. 

My  thinking  is  so  parallel,  follows 
along  so  closely,  the  argument  and  logic 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  Judge 
Smith,  there  is  nothing  more  that  I 
need  say.  He  has  said  it.  He  has  told 
us  what  our  spending  will  lead  to  and 
the  only  solution  here,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  ruin  ourselves,  is  to  defeat  this 
and  other  rules  as  they  come  out. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Sorry.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  my  admiration  and  respect — 
but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  on  this  side 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gavin]. 

(Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mi1.  Speaker,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  this  proposed  legislation  before 
us  today.  I  trust  that  the  rule  will  be 
voted  down.  I  am  again  reiterating  what 
I  have  said  previously  on  these  various 
Federal  aid  to  education  programs.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Federal  Government’s 
intervening  in  any  part  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

Local  responsibility  and.  local  self- 
governpient  are  keystones  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life.  Federal  aid  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  greater  or  lesser  de¬ 
gree  of  Federal  control.  It  is  the  open¬ 
ing  wedge  towards  having  directors  in 
Washington  to  tell  local  school  boards, 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers 
what  they  can  do  and  what  they  can’t 
do  whether  it  is  this  program  or  any 
other  Federal  aid  to  education  program. 

I  believe  that  citizens  in  every  com¬ 
munity  should  take  a  good,  hard  look  at 
their  local  school  systems.  There  are 
many  problems  to  solve,  and  they  can 
best  be  solved  on  local  levels. 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  we  have 
today  is  one  of  self-discipline  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  and  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  themselves.  The 


Government  within  the  executive  branch 
must  make  a  constant  effort  to  curtail 
and  eliminate  nonessential  expenditures. 
Special  groups,  rather  than  popular  de¬ 
mand,  are  responsible  for  the  push  be¬ 
hind  most  Federal  aid  programs.  The 
American  people  themselves  must  make 
an  effort  to  curtail  the  constantly  new 
and  expanding  demands  upon  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  for  services,  benefits 
and  “free”  money — for  the  people  them¬ 
selves  must  pay  heavy  taxes  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  before  the  Government 
can  return  part  of  it  to  the  State,  and 
the  States  return  it  to  the  counties  and 
municipalities  and  for  these  vai’ious 
programs. 

Once  a  program  of  Federal  aid  such 
as  this  is  established,  it  almost  in  vari¬ 
ably  continues  to  grow  and  become  more 
expensive. 

To  the  outside  groups  which  worked 
for  its  establishment  and  continue  to 
support  it,  there  is  added  another  group 
within  the  Government.  This  is  the 
group  who  administer  the  program — and 
who  keep  pressing  for  more  money  for  it. 

Each  bureau  within  an  agency  is  am¬ 
bitious  to  build  a  little  empire — with 
more  employees  to  supervise,  with  higher 
salaries  for  the  top  men,  with  more 
money  to  spend,  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers.  Larger  and  larger  budgets 
result — such  as  the  hugh  spending  pro¬ 
grams  proposed  this  year. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  the 
American  public  is  justifiably  fed  up 
with  all  Federal-aid  programs,  now  real¬ 
izing  that  we  all  pay  the  bill.  In  my 
opinion,  we  can  secure  better  results  for 
our  schools  under  the  supervision  of 
municipalities  and  States  rather  than 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  administration  recently  recom¬ 
mended  that  we  look  toward  decentral¬ 
ization  of  Government — that  we  return 
to  the  States  certain  responsibilities. 
Here  is  one  place  we  can  make  a  good 
start — by  rejecting  this  new  proposal 
which  we  have  before  us  today  and  let 
the  States  handle  these  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  This  rule  should  be  voted  down. 

(Mr.  HOLLAND  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
14,  1956,  before  the  launching  of  sputnik, 
in  a  speech  I  delivered  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  said  as  follows: 

The  Western  World  is  in  a  new  grave  kind 
of  danger.  The  West  has  many  times  been 
threatened  by  military  and  political  domi¬ 
nation  from  the  East.  But  never  before  has 
it  faced  the  loss  of  its  leadership  in  science 
and  technology.  Today,  that  leadership  is 
in  greatest  jeopardy.  In  fact,  it  will  most 
certainly  be  lost  unless  we  find  ways  to 
meet  the  new  dangerous  challenge  coming 
from  Russia.  Today’s  struggle  is  no  mere 
military  struggle  limited  to  the  fields  of 
Europe  or  Asia  Minor.  This  is  a  military 
political,  economic,  and  technological  race 
between  the  two  giants  in  the  entire  world — 
United  States  and  Russia.  The  key  to  that 
race  is  supremacy  in  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  manpower. 

This  statement,  was  made  by  me  In 
connection  with  a  bill  I  introduced  to 
correct  weaknesses  in  our  educational 
system. 
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These  weaknesses  I  discovered  in  con¬ 
sulting  with  149  engineering  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Every  one  of 
these  schools  pointed  out  that  we  were 
not  developing  the  greatest  resource  that 
America  has — the  brains  of  its  boys  and 
girls.  Much  talk  has  been  heard  since 
1956  over  the  school  problems  we  face, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  correct  the  discrepancies  and  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  creative  world 
in  which  we  now  live. 

In  a  democracy,  we  expect  considera¬ 
ble  debate  before  any  drastic  changes  are 
made  in  our  way  of  living.  We  are  slow 
to  meet  and  acknowledge  that  we  are 
now  having  keen  competition  from  the 
Soviet  Union  as  we  are  a  very  proud  peo¬ 
ple  and  believe  in  the  system  under 
which  we  live.  But  there  comes  a  time 
when  we  must  take  stock  of  the  direction 
in  which  we  are  going.  The  bill  up  for 
debate  today  is  one  that  has  made  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  our  shortcomings  and  has 
come  up  with  solutions  in  our  education¬ 
al  system  pointing  out  the  ways  we  must 
take  to  again  become  the  leader  of  the 
fx-ee  nations  in  this  automation  age. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  brains  and 
practical  skills.  Much  l-emains  to  be 
done,  but  with  the  passing  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  great  strides  shall  be  made  to  re¬ 
gain  our  prestige. 

In  my  conversations  with  the  educa¬ 
tors,  they  have  been  of  one  mind.  We 
must  avail  ourselves  of  the  best  talent  in 
our  youth  to  see  that  those  who  have  the 
ability  to  become  scientists  receive  that 
opportunity — whether  they  be  poor  or 
rich. 

In  this  bill,  10,000  scholarships  shall 
be  awarded  to  those  who  have  the  desire 
and  the  ability,  but  do  not  have  the 
financial  means  to  go  to  college  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  education. 

It  also  gives  the  opportunity  to  those 
who  can  pay  part  of  their  tuition  by  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  secure  loans. 

One  of  the  greatest  blocks  sustained  in 
our  educational  system  is  the  lack  of 
numbers  who  after  they  receive  their 
Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  further  their  education  and  be¬ 
come  doctors  of  science.  This  bill  sets 
up  a  plan  permitting  such  individuals 
to  do  graduate  woi'k  and  make  great 
scientists.  It  recognizes  the  lack  of 
proper  teaching  by  encouraging  those 
who  are  adapted  as  such  to  become  pro¬ 
fessors  in  subjects  that  today  lack  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers. 

Help  is  given  to  improve  the  labora- 
tories  in  our  schools  and  to  carry  out  re¬ 
search  work. 

Unfortunately,  in  America  we  have 
neglected  to  recognize  the  great  contri- 
bution  made  in  the  progress  of  our  coun- 
try  by  our  teachers.  We  find  that  our 
colleges  cannot  keep  their  instructors  as 
they  are  lured  into  industry  and  receive 
considerable  more  money  than  they  do 
in  school  work. 

I  hate  to  use  this  as  a  comparison  of 
the  great  respect  the  scientists  and  the 
professors  receive  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Today  they  are  the  honored  class  of  the 
Communists  and  the  best  paid  one.  This 
is  far  from  true  in  our  country. 


I  intend  to  support  this  bill  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  contains  and  solves  some  of  the 
problems — at  least  it  is  a  start  to  gear 
the  educational  systems  to  this  new  era 
of  outer  space  that  we  have  entered. 
I  realize  it  is  hard  for  some  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  are  at  the  ci'ossroads.  We 
must  be  realistic  in  our  approach.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  government  to 
fill  in  the  great  gap  that  exists  between  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  problem  and 
our  old  system  of  education  that  has 
carried  us  this  far.  As  one  who  has 
seiwed  over  20  years  on  the  Committee 
of  Education  in  the  House  and  Senate 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
we  have  always  had  to  fight  for  progress 
against  those  who  close  their  eyes  and 
want  to  adhere  to  the  good  old  days. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  House  shall  re¬ 
spond  to  their  responsibility  to  the  com¬ 
ing  generation,  who — after  all — are  the 
ones  who  must  meet  the  problems  of 
outer  space  and  a  world  iff  which  science 
and  automation  shall  decide  their  future 
in  the  years  ahefad. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  fi'om  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott], 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speakei’,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  American  people  have  been 
moi-e  concerned  in  the  period  of  this 
past  year  with  their  educational  system, 
and  particularly  with  the  quality  of  that 
educational  system,  than  at  any  time 
certainly  in  my  lifetime  or  during  the 
period  I  have  been  able  to  observe  it. 

We  started  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Speaker, 
trying  to  figure  out,  as  the  law  charges 
our  committee  with  the  responsibility 
of  doing,  and  pai’ticularly  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
seiwing  as  chairman,  what  the  duty  and 
the  responsibility  of  our  Nation,  is  as 
i*egards  the  challenges  to  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  in  the  time  in  which  we 
live. 

I  do  not  know  everything  about  this 
bill.  I  do  not  know  evei’ything  about 
the  American  educational  system.  But 
I  say  this  to  you,  and  I  want  you  to  be 
convinced  of  this  more  than  anything 
else,  that  we  looked  into  this  matter  as 
fully  as  we  could  do  in  1  year  of  time. 
We  traveled  across  the  country  and  held 
hearings,  long  hearings,  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  our  Nation.  We  heard  200 
witnesses  who  came  to  us  and  testified 
about  the  various  factors  concerning  the 
role  of  education  in  this  tense  period  in 
which  we  live. 

I  know  it  has  been  demonstrated  here 
this  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of 
the  tendencies  today  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  will  be  to  say, 
“You  ai’e  trying  to  do  what  Russia  is 
trying  to  do.”  But  I  say  to  you  that 
that  is  not  what  we  are  driving  at.  I 
think  we  must  take  advantage  of  the 
facts  that  present  themselves,  and  one 
of  those  facts  is  that  the'Russians  today 
and  for  several  years  now  have  been 
producing  twice  as  many  scientists, 
lumping  them  all  together,  as  has  the 
United  States  of  America,  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  those 
scientists  areas  good  as  ours — I  hope 
they  are  not — but  we  do  have  evidence 
to  believe  they  are  pretty  good.  We  "in¬ 


vited  the  leaders  of  the  scientific  world, 
the  cream  of  the  crop  in  our  country,  to 
appear  before  our  committee,  and  almost 
all  of  them  said  that  Russia  was  at  least 
2  years  ahead  of  us  t:  lay  in  the  field  of 
the  exploration  of  space  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  missiles  for  that  purpose. 

For  a  long  timer  Mr.  Speaker,  we  said 
that  the  Russians  had  a  very  selective 
school  system,  that  the  Russians  did  not 
graduate  many  people  from  that  selec¬ 
tive  school  system,  and  that  we  with  our 
wonderful  educational  system  could  stir- 
pass  them.  Everybody  admits  that  our 
educational  system  is  good.  I  hope  it  is 
the  world’s  best,  and  I  want  to  do  what 
little  I  can  as  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
see  that  it  continues  to  be  the  woi-ld’s 
best.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence 
before  our  committee  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Russian  schools  are  graduating 
each  year,  and  did  last  year,  500,000  more 
high-school  students  than  we  graduated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  fly-by-night 
scheme  of  a  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  we 
looked  into  and  devised  as  best  we  could, 
after  45  or  50  Members  of  this  House  had 
introduced  bills  calling  this  matter  to 
our  attention,  and  urging  action. 

When  we  had  gone  into  the  matter  as 
thoroughly  as  we  were  able  to  go  into  it, 
and  we  have  not  delayed  on  this  bill  and 
I  would  like  to  say  this  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  criticize  us  for  being  late  with 
this  bill — we  have  not  tried  to  be  late 
with  this  bill  and  we  have  not  wanted 
to  be  late.  It  represents  an  enormous 
amount  of  hard  work.  We  have  worked 
on  it  nearly  a  year.  We  reported  it  out, 

I  believe,  about  a  month  ago  on  the  2d  or 
3d  day  of  July.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  found 
that  in  America  today  about  one-half  of 
the  bright  students  of  our  Nation  are  not 
going  on  to  college.  That  situation  does 
not  exist  under  the  Russian  system.  We 
had  evidence  before  our  committee 
which,  I  think,  is  indisputable  that  the 
Russians  are  taking  greater  advantage  - 
today  than  America  is  of  the  brains  and 
the  latent  abilities  and  developable 
talents  of  its  young  boys  and  girls.  About 
one-half  of  our  brightest  youngsters  are 
not  going  to  college  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  America  today 
fewer  18-year-old  people  than  we  had  in 
1930.  In  1930,  when  our  population  was 
132  million  people,  we  had  as  many  18- 
year-olds  as  we  have  today  when  our 
population  is  175  million.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  18-year-olds  are,  in  the  relatively 
near  future,  when  they  are  40  or  45  years 
of  age,  going  to  enter  into  positions  of 
leadership  in  our  counti’y.  Our  leaders 
then  will  come  from  these  18-year-olds 
of  today. 

If  America  is  to  take  advantage  of 
her  great  Godgiven  resoui'ce  represented 
by  her  youth,  she  must  get  herself  in 
position  to  identify  these  bi'illiant 
youngsters. 

The  first  thing  we  must  know  is  who 
'  they  are.  The  second  thing  we  must  do 
is  to  make  our  schools  so  good  that  they 
will  have  an  oppoi’tunity  to  develop  their 
latent  talents  to  then’  fullest  possible  ex¬ 
tent.  The  third  thing,  as  I  see  it,  is  that 
we  must  hold  up  to  those  youngsters  all 
across  this  broad  land  of  ours  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
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go  to  college.  So  we  come  to  two  of  the 
main  parts  of  this  bill — the  scholarship 
part  that  we  have  been  talking  about 
this  afternoon  and  which  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  our  committee  have  al¬ 
ready  agreed  will  be  reduced  by  amend¬ 
ments  to  be  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow  to 
10,000  scholarships,  and  that  those 
scholarships  will  be  absolutely  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  thus  bring  the  bill 
completely,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Bolling]  pointed  out,  in  line 
with  the  suggestions  with  reference  to 
scholarships  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
chief  objections  to  this  bill  have  come 
with  reference  to  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  It  has  been  the  most 
discussed  part  of  the  bill,  and  there  has 
been  more  opposition  registered  to  it. 
But,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  bill.  A  great  majority  of 
the  200  witnesses  who  came  before  our 
committee  approved  it  in  principle  and 
many,  many  of  them  approved  it  out¬ 
right.  I  would  like  to  say  in  answer  to 
the  gentleman  at  this  point  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Lee  A. 
DuBridge,  president  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  appeared 
before  our  committee.  Here  is  what  he 
says  about  this  bill  today: 

*  The  national  defense  education  bill,  H.  R. 
13247,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  higher  education  and  to  the 
training  of  future  scientists,  engineers, 
teachers,  and  other  leaders.  Urge  your  active 
support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Inasmuch  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  going  to  amend  this  and  re¬ 
strict  it  to  those  who  cannot  attend 
college  on  account  of  financial  reasons, 
that  takes  away  an  opportunity  for  abuse 
of  this  scholarship  provision  and  also 
most  of  the  criticism  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  It  removes  most  of  the 
items  that  have  led  to  opposition. 

Mr.  WAIN  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WAIN  WRIGHT.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity,  if  I  may,  because 
I  was  unable  to  get  any  time  on  my  side, 
to  point  out  that  there  was  complete 
support  in  your  subcommittee  for  this 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  leader¬ 
ship  in  regard  to  this  bill  is  a  national 
contribution.  I  hope  the  membership 
will  pay  careful  attention  to  your  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  bill.  If  you  do  not  have 
time  to  explain  it,  it  would  seem  to  me 
a  futile  thing  to  defeat  the  rule  on  the 
bill,  which  certainly  has  not  been  ex¬ 
plained  by  our  side  who  have  gotten  up 
and  said  it  was  a  bad  bill  but  in  no  way 
have  explained  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT,  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  *  ^ 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ELLIOTT.'  I  yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Today  we  voted  nearly 
$40  billion  for  defense.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  bill  has  no  relationship  to  de¬ 
fense.  Is  there  any  relationship  between 
our  requirements  in  this  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  what  we  do  with  this  $40  bil¬ 
lion? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
way  on  earth  in  which  we  might  set  the 
stage  to  preserve,  conserve,  and  save  a 
part  of  that  $40  billion  than  to  adopt 
this  bill.  And  what  I  say  is  particularly 
true  of  the  future  when  we  have  had 
time  to  begin  to  feel  the  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  of  this  bill. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  As  I  understand 
from  the  gentleman’s  statement,  the 
scholarships  will  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  need. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  That  is  true. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  refer 
briefly  to  a  paragraph  in  the  report  on 
page  9,  dealing  with  paragraph  4.  The 
report  reads: 

The  sums  appropriated  to  strengthen  State 
supervision  and  leadership  in  these  subjects 
and  for  the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
will  be  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  school-age  population,  but  in  no  case  will 
be  less  than  $20,000  for  any  State  for  any 
fiscal  year. 

That  does  not  mean  in  this  section 
distribution  according  to  the  need,  does 
it?  It  is  a  general  overall  distribution, 
is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  It  is  allotted  as  pre¬ 
scribed  on  page  29,  beginning  with  line 
7  which  reads : 

Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school-age 
population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
of  the  school-age  population  of  all  of  the 
States.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State 
for  any  fiscal  ^  year  which  is  less  than  $20,000 
shall  be  increased  to  $20,000,  the  total  there¬ 
by  required  being  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the 
remaining  States  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  any  of  such  remaining  States  from 
being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $20,000. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  To  speak  of  it  this 
way,  is  it  similar  to  the  formula  to  be 
used  in  the  Kelley  bill,  for  distribution  of 
funds  to  schools,  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  of  the  schools? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  It  does  not  take  need 
into  account. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  just  like  to 
state  this  as  a  parliamentary  matter: 
The  other  day  we  had  a  bill  when  it 
was  indicated  that  substantial  changes 
would  be  made  in  Committee  of  the 
-Whole.  I  am  constrained  to  say,  as  I 
think  I  said  before,  it  would  lead  to 
much  better  legislation  if  the  commit¬ 
tee  would  get  the  legislation  in  the  shape 
they  wanted  it  when  they  asked  for  a 
rule  rather  than  to  undertaken  to  write 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
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Indiana  understands  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  very  hard  to  make  adjustments  in 
this  bill  that  are  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  a  lowering  of  the  number 
of  scholarships  to  10,000,  and  placing 
them  on  the  basis  of  need.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  very  difficult  or  confus¬ 
ing  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
what  you  say  about  this  question  of  need. 
Further  on  this  question  of  need,  who 
will  determine  that  there  is  need  or 
what  the  rule  shall  be? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  The  State  scholarship 
commissions  which  select  the  persons 
who  get  the  scholarships  will  determine 
the  basis  for  financial  need.  That  is 
not  a  new  question.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  has  a  scholarship  program 
based  upon  need.  They  seem  to  have 
worked  out  a  formula  that  has  met  with 
general  satisfaction. 

We  do  not  try  to  pin  down  the  form¬ 
ula  in  our  amendments  as  to  just  how 
the  need  factor  will  be  handled.  As  is 
presently  true  in  the  bill,  we  leave  this 
question  to  the  States.  I  am  confident 
they  will  handle  it  well. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Conceivably,  then, 
we  could  have  48  different  systems 
for  setting  up  a  need  program;  is  that 
right? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas^265,  nays  108,  not  voting  57, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  159] 

YEAS— 265 


Addonizio 

Cederberg 

Dwyer 

Albert 

Celler 

Elliott 

Allen,  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

Engle 

Andrews 

Chelf 

Farbstein 

Aspinall 

Chenoweth 

Fascell 

Auchincloss 

Church 

Feighan 

Avery 

Clark 

Fenton. 

Ayres 

Coad  \ 

Fino 

Bailey 

Coffin 

Flood 

Baldwin 

Collier 

Fogarty 

Barrett 

Cooley 

Forand 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Corbett 

Ford 

Bates 

Coudert 

Fountain 

Becker 

Cramer 

Frelinghuysen 

Beckworth 

Cretella 

George 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Cunningham, 

Glenn 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Iowa 

Granahan 

Bentley 

Curtin 

Grant 

Betts 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Gray 

Blatnik 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Boggs 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Green,  Pa. 

Boland 

Delaney 

Griffin 

Bolling 

Dellay 

Griffiths 

Bosch 

Dent 

Gubser 

Boyle 

Denton 

Hagen 

Breeding 

Derounian 

Hale 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Devereux 

Harris 

Broomfield 

Diggs 

Haskell 

Brown,  Ga. 

Dingell 

Hays,  Ark. 

Brown.  Mo. 

Dixon 

Hays,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Dollinger 

Healey 

Byrd 

Donohue 

Heselton 

Byrne,  Ill. 

Dooley 

Hoeven 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dorn.  N.  Y. 

Holifield 

Canfield 

Doyle 

Holland 

Carrigg 

Durham 

Holmes 
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Holt 

Meader 

Santangelo 

Hoitzman 

Merrow 

St.  George 

Horan 

Metcalf 

Saund 

Hosmer 

MUler,  Calif. 

Schenck 

Huddleston 

Mills 

Schwengel 

Hull 

Mitchell 

Scott,  Pa. 

Hyde 

Montoya 

Seely-Brown 

Ikard 

Moore 

Selden 

Jackson 

Morano 

Sheehan 

Jarman 

Morgan 

Shelley 

Jennings 

Morrison 

Sheppard 

Johnson 

Moulder 

Sikes 

Jones,  Ala. 

Multer 

Siler 

Judd 

Natcher 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Karsten 

Nix 

Sisk 

Kean 

Norblad 

Smith,  Miss. 

Kearns 

Norrell 

Springer 

Keating 

O’Brien,  HI. 

Staggers 

Kee 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Steed 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Sullivan 

Keogh 

O’Konskl 

Talle 

Kilday 

Osmers 

Teague,  Calif. 

Kilgore 

Ostertag 

Teller 

King 

Patman 

Tewes 

Kluczynski 

Patterson 

Thomas 

Knox 

Perkins 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Knutson 

Pfost 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Lafore 

Philbin 

Thornberry 

Lane 

Poage 

Tollefson 

Lankford 

Polk 

Trimble 

LeCompte 

Porter 

Udall 

Lennon 

Powell 

Ullman 

Libonati 

Price 

Vanik 

McCarthy 

Prouty 

Van  Zandt 

McCormack 

Quie 

Wainwright 

McDonough 

Rabaut 

Walter 

McFall 

Rains 

Watts 

McGovern 

Rees,  Kans. 

Westland 

Mclntire 

Reuss 

Wharton 

McIntosh 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Widnall 

McVey 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Wier 

Macdonald 

Riehlman 

Wigglesworth 

Machrowicz 

Roberts 

Williams.  N.  Y. 

Mack,  HI. 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Mack,  Wash. 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Withrow 

Madden 

Rodino 

Wolverton 

Magnuson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Wright 

Mahon 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Yates 

Mailliard 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Young 

Marshall 

Rooney 

Younger 

Martin 

Roosevelt 

Zablocki 

Matthews 

Rutherford 

Zelenko 

May 

Sadlak 

NAYS— 108 

Abbitt 

Gavin 

Nimtz 

Abernethy 

Gross 

O'Hara,  Minn. 

Alexander 

Gwinn 

Passman 

Alger 

Haley 

Felly 

Allen,  Ill. 

Halleck 

Pilcher 

Andersen, 

Harden 

Pillion 

H.  Carl 

Hardy 

Poff 

Arends 

Harrison,  Nebr.  Ray 

Ashmore 

Harrison,  Va. 

Reed 

Barden 

Harvey 

Riley 

Beamer 

Hemphill 

Rivers 

Berry 

Henderson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bolton 

Herlong 

Saylor 

Bonner 

Hess 

Scherer 

Bow 

Hiestand 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Bray 

Hill 

Scrivner 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hoffman 

Scudder 

Brownson 

Jensen 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Budge 

Johansen 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burleson 

Jonas 

Smith,  Va. 

Bush 

Kirwan 

Stauffer 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kitchin 

Taber 

Cannon 

Krueger 

Taylor 

Clevenger 

Cunningham, 

Laird 

Landrum 

Thompson.  La. 
Thomson,  Wyo. 

Nebr. 

Lipscomb 

Tuck 

Dague 

McCulloch 

Utt 

Davis,  Ga. 

McGregor 

Van  Pelt 

Dawson,  Utah 

McMillan 

Vinson 

Dennison 

Miller,  Md. 

Vorys 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Vursell 

Dowdy 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Weaver 

Fisher 

Minshall 

Whitener 

Flynt 

Mumma 

Whitten 

Forrester 

Murray 

Williams,  Miss. 

Gary 

Neal 

Willis 

Gathings 

Nicholson 

NOT  VOTING— 

-57 

Adair 

Boykin 

Edmondson 

Anderson, 

Brooks.  La. 

Everett 

Mont. 

Buckley 

Evins 

Anfuso 

Burdick 

Fallon 

Ashley 

Carnahan 

Frazier 

Baker 

Chiperfield 

Friedel 

Baring 

Christopher 

Fulton 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Colmer 

Garmatz 

Baumhart 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Gordon 

Belcher 

Bliteh 

Dies 

Eberharter 

Gregory 

Hebert 

Hillings 

James 

Jenkins 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kearney 

Kilburn 

Latham 

Lesinski 

Loser 


Mason 

Michel 

Morris 

Moss 

O'Neill 

Preston 

Radwan 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Robeson,  Va. 


Shuford 
Siemlnski 
Smith,  Kans. 
Spence 
Teague,  Tex. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Winstead 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 


pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Winstead  against. 


Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gregory  with  Mr.  Balter. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Eberharter  with  Mr.  Baumhart. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Hillings. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Spence  with  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Lesinski  with  Mr.  Burdick. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Latham. 

Mr.  O’Neill  with  Mr.  Kearney. 

Mr.  Preston  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Christopher  with  Mr.  Radwan. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  Michel. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  13247)  to 
strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  education  programs 
to  meet  critical  national  needs;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill,  H.  R.  13247,  with 
Mr.  Fogarty  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tried  to  make  clear 
in  the  discussion  on  the  rule,  the  schol¬ 
arship  title  will,  I  feel  certain,  be 
amended  so  as  to  lower  the  number  to 
10,000  scholarships,  and  so  as  to  place 
their  awards  wholly  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Now,  I  will  proceed  to  title  HI. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  When  the  gentleman  says 
it  will  be  wholly  on  the  basis  of  need - - 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  And  ability.  Ability 
first,  and  then  need. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Then  those  who  meet  cer¬ 
tain  standards  of  ability,  if  they  also 
demonstrate  need,  will  receive  the 
awards? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  The  gentleman  is  ex¬ 
actly  right  about  that. 

The  next  title  I  want  to  discuss  is  the 
title  on  loans.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
our  committee  found  in  its  examination 
that  the  proposal  for  a  loan  system  to 
enable  our  college  students  to  proceed 


with  their  education  met  with  great 
popularity  among  the  people  who  testi¬ 
fied  for  the  bill.  The  loan  provision 
provides  that  $40  million  be  appropri¬ 
ated  the  first  year  and  $60  million  for 
each  of  the  3  succeeding  years,  to  be 
loaned  through  college  loan  funds  to 
students  who  meet  the  qualifications  of 
worthiness  that  are  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

We  found  that  in  the  college  process 
about  50  percent  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  enter  college  drop  out.  We  found 
that  50  percent  of  the  brightest  group 
never  go  to  college  to  begin  with,  and  of 
those  who  do  go  to  college,  another  50 
percent  drop  out  before  they  have  fin¬ 
ished. 

Now,  in  the  committee  and  in  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  floor,  I  have  heard  some¬ 
body  say  the  colleges  already  have  loan 
funds.  It  is  true  that  they  do  have  loan 
funds.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  take  the 
position  that  we  should  do  everything 
possible  not  to  disturb  existing  loan 
funds  but  rather  to  encourage  them  as 
much  as  possible.  But  the  truth  is  that 
one-half  of  the  colleges  of  America  today 
have  no  loan  funds  whatsoever.  Of  the 
1,860  or  more  colleges,  one-half  of  them 
today  have  no  loan  system  whatsoever. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr:  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Could  the  gen¬ 
tleman  advise  us  as  to  the  total  number 
of  scholars  who  will  be  affected  by  both 
the  loan  and  the  scholarships  provisions? 
In  other  words,  how  many  boys  and  girls 
do  you  expect  will  be  able  to  benefit  by 
both  portions  of  this  program? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  The  gentleman  under¬ 
stands,  of  course,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
tell  except  for  title  2,  the  scholarship 
title.  About  10,000  people  will  be  affected 
by  that.  I  would  assume  40,000  or  50,000 
will  take  the  examination,  but  10,000 
would  qualify  if  the  bill  is  amended  as 
we  think  it  should  be. 

Then  under  the  loan  provision  we 
provide  that  a  loan  in  any  1  year  can¬ 
not  exceed  $1,000.  Divide  $40  million  by 
1,000,  then  you  might  get  a  pretty  work¬ 
able  figure.  But  then  it  is  thought  lots 
of  students  will  need  to  borrow  $300  to 
$500.  It  is  $40  million  the  first  year  and 
$60  million  the  second.  We  hope  this 
will  prove  a  means  of  keeping  boys  and 
girls  in  college  once  they  get  in,  keeping 
them  there  until  they  finish. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  loan  provision,  loans 
which  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  may  make  for  these  students. 
Suppose  a  State  has  no  legal  machinery 
for  doing  that;  how  is  the  student  to 
take  advantage  of  such  a  logn? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  We  provide  that  loans 
under  this  title  shall  be  made  through 
the  loan  funds  of  the  existing  university 
or  new  colleges  and  universities. 

Somebody  said  a  while  ago  that  it  was 
an  open  end  system.  That  is  not  true. 
We  provide  that  insofar  as  the  loans  are 
concerned  that  the  Government  makes 
to  the  colleges  there  is  a  safety  valve  in 
that  the  colleges  cannot  be  loaned  more 
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than  one  quarter  of  the  total  amount  of 
their  loan  program,  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
that  the  objective  here  is  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  avoid  going  through  as 
many  hands  as  possible,  and  to  have  the 
students  deal  directly  with  the  person 
who  knows  him  best,  who  would  be  the 
dean  or  administrator  of  the  school;  and 
he  would  be  the  person  to  make  the  loan. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  On  page 
24  of  the  bill  I  find  this  language: 

For  the  purpose  of  financing  loans  to  in¬ 
stitutions  under  this  section,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  issue  notes_  debentures,  or  other 
obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

What  Commissioner  is  referred  to  in 
that  language? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  The  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  know, 
but  he  has  no  authority  in  our  State  to 
do  that.  How  does  he  get  the  power 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  He  has  no  authority 
in  the  gentleman’s  State? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  None  what¬ 
soever.  He  is  not  permitted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  the  gentleman’s  question,  but 
I  yield  to  a  gentleman  who  has  made  a 
very  great  study  of  this  loan  provision, 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Haskell]. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  puts  80  percent  into  a  trust  fund 
and  the  institution  puts  up  20  percent. 
From  this  fund  set  aside  the  moneys  are 
loaned  to  the  students. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  a  State 
has  no  legal  machinery  for  that  pro¬ 
cedure,  how  do  you  do  it  legally? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  in  order  that  I  may  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ne¬ 
braska  that  the  word  “Commissioner” 
on  page  24  of  the  bill  does  not  refer  to 
the  State  commissioner  of  education. 
It  refers  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

Under  title  3  the  State  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the 
student-loan  program.  The  relation¬ 
ship  is  between  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  the  college  or  university 
which  establishes  and  administers  a  stu¬ 
dent-loan  fund. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  was  asked  to  estimate  the 
number  of  students  who  would  benefit 
under  the  loan  title.  As  indicated  in  the 
report  at  page  8,  if  we  assume  an  average 
loan  of  $600,  approximately  83,000  stu¬ 


dents  would  benefit  during  the  first  year, 
and  approximately  125,000  students 
would  benefit  during  each  of  the  next  3 
years  of  the  program. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  advise  us  how  the  loan  will  be 
repaid? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  The  loan  will  be  re¬ 
paid  with  2 -per cent  interest  while  the 
student  is  in  school  and  with  4-percent 
interest  1  year  after  he  finishes  his  col¬ 
lege  course.  Then  it  will  be  repayable 
with  interest  at  4  percent  over  a  period 
of  10  years,  amortized  on  a  monthly 
basis. 

Now,  some  people  say,  speaking  of 
these  loan  funds,  that  while  they  are  all 
well  and  good,  when  they  look  into  the 
loans  that  some  of  the  colleges  are 
making — and  this  is  not  critical  of  the 
colleges — many  times  that  money  is 
loaned  for  3  months  or  6  months  or  9 
months,/ and  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  a  student,  a  sophomore  in  college, 
needs  less  than  a  loan  for  3  months. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  received 
today  about  a  dozen  telegrams  from  the 
teachers  in  my  State.  They  said  I  should 
vote  for  this  bill  because  it  means  a  raise 
in  salary.  Is  there  anything  in  here 
about  a  raise  in  salary? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  No. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Somebody 
gave  them  pretty  poor  information,  ap¬ 
parently,  about  that. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Now,  I  want  to  pass  on  to  the  next 
title,  which  is  the  equipment  title,  and 
which  I  think  is  certainly  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  parts  of  the  bill.  The  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  legislation,  I  will  say  to  the 
chairman,  is  to  beef  up  the  opportunities 
for  young  men  and  women  to  study  the 
hard  subjects.  \ 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague,  first  of  all,  if  the  scholarships 
are  only  on  the  college  level,  or  are  they 
on  the  high-school  level,  too?  Where  do 
they  begin? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  They  are  on  the  col¬ 
lege  level. 

Mr.  RAINS.  And  are  they  only  for 
scientific  study  and  for  languages,  or 
does  it  cover  a  broader  field? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  They  cover  a  broader 
field.  But  we  do  say  this,  that  in  award¬ 
ing  the  scholarships  the  State  commis- 
.sions  shall  give  a  high  priority  to  those 
who  have  good  preparation  or  who  have 
outstanding  ability  in  the  fields  of  sci¬ 
ence,  modern  foreign  languages,  and 
mathematics. 

Mi’.  RAINS.  Is  there  any  danger  that 
in  this  type  of  program  the  graduate  of 
an  average  high  school,  we  will  say  in 
Alabama,  where  the  gentleman  and  I 
hail  from,  will  not  be  able  to  qualify  and 
that  the  scholarships  would  only  go  to 
those  who  have  special  training  in  pri¬ 
vate  schools  or  military  schools? 


Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  we  tried  to  avoid  that  kind  of  a 
situation,  realizing  that  when  the  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth  gave  out  the  brains. 
He  passed  them  around  and  gave  some 
to  the  son  of  a  rail  splitter  in  Kentucky, 
and  some  to  the  sons  of  the  rich,  as  well. 
He  distributed  them  around  generally. 
We  attempted  to  write  this  bill  to  reach 
those  brains  'where  they  were,  and  if 
these  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  ability,  which  is  a  perfectly 
measurable  quality  as  well  as  achieve¬ 
ment,  then  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  think  we  will  reach  for  these 
scholars  and  the  brains  to  which  he 
refers. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Did  this  bill  come  out  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  by  a  bipartisan  vote  or  not? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  It  did.  This  bill  re¬ 
ceived  a  vote,  if  I  recall,  of  23  to  2. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Is  it  primarily  and  in 
substance  the  bill  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  backs  and  supports? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Yes;  the  President 
says  he  supports  this  bill.  He  has  issued 
a  statement,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
just  day  before  yesterday  saying  that 
if  the  two  amendments  which  we  think 
will  be  adopted  here  this  afternoon  or 
tomorrow  are  adopted,  the  bill  meets 
the  approval  of  his  message  on  educa¬ 
tion  which  he  sent  to  the  House  earlier 
this  year. 

Mr.  RAINS.'  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Alabama  and  his  committee  for  what  I 
think  is  a  very  good  job. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  scholarships  are  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  several  States  so  that  the 
State  of  Alabama  has  a  guaranteed  num¬ 
ber  under  the  legislation? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  That  is  correct.  The 
legislation,  as  it  reads,  apportions  the 
scholarships  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21,  and  whatever  proportion  of  the 
population  that  State  has  will  get  that 
proportion  of  the  scholarships. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Sub¬ 
sequently  in  the  debate  it  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  the  method  by  which  the 
identification  of  those  people  in  the 
small  schools  is  provided  for  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Is  there  not  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  this  bill  that  gives  the  person 
who  gets  the  scholarship  the  right  to 
choose  his  own  courses? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  He  does  have  that 
right  when  he  wins  a  scholarship  and 
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goes  to  college.  He  has  the  right  to 
choose  the  course  that  he  desires. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  As  I  understand  it,  these 
scholarships  may  only  be  given  to  per¬ 
sons  who  are  pursuing  the  bachelor’s 
degree;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  purpose  is  to  get 
more  superior  scientists  or  superior 
scholars  in  any  field,  is  it  not  true  that 
they  generally  become  such  only  after 
doing  graduate  work?  How  are  these 
people  going  to  get  their  graduate  work? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  We  have  a  title  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  expansion  of  graduate  edu¬ 
cation,  which  I  hope  to  discuss  next,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  this  debate  carefully  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  gentleman  ad¬ 
dressing  us,  or  somebody,  point  to  any 
provision  in  this  bill,  any  sentence  any¬ 
where  in  the  bill,  to  support  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  statement  that  the  people  who 
will  get  these  scholarships  are  going  to 
take  some  of  this  beefed-up.  program. 
There  is  not  anything  in  this  bill  from 
cover  to  cover  that  says  that  a  student 
who  comes  under  it  has  to  follow  the 
sciences,  or  any  other  subject.  This  is 
an  open-end  invitation  to  a  scholarship 
with  no  requirement,  once  a  student  has 
qualified. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  that  is  his  in¬ 
terpretation,  but  if  he  will  let  me  con¬ 
tinue  here  he  will  find,  I  believe,  that 
he  and  I  will  come  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  approach  that  this  bill  makes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  still  does  not  an¬ 
swer  my  question.  I  am  asking  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  show  me  where  in  this  bill  it 
does  that,  and  if  he  can,  I  shall  support 
it  and  so  will  a  great  many  other  Mem¬ 
bers. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  hope  I  can  show  it 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  am  looking  at  page  9 
of  the  bill,  line  6,  which  section  is 
headed  “Duration  of  Scholarships.” 

The  duration  of  a  National  Defense 
Scholarship  awarded  under  this  title — 

and  so  forth.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  tells  what  a  National  Defense 
Scholarship  is.  It  seems  that  ought  to 
be  provided  in  this  kind  of  a  bill.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  other  such  failures 
there  are  in  the  bill,  but  I  am  suspicious 
that  there  are  many  of  them. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  JUDD.  On  the  preceding  page, 
section  201  describes  them  and  says 
that: 

Scholarships  awarded  under  this  title  shall 
be  known  as  “national  defense  scholarships.’* 


So  the  term  is  defined  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  refer  the  gentleman 
to  section  201  of  the  bill  for  an  answer 
to  his  question.  • 

Now  we  go  to  title  IV  of  the  bill, 
equipment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  before  he  leaves  the 
other  subject? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  If  the  gentleman  has 
answered  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor],  I  do 
not  get  it.  Where  in  this  part  of  the 
bill  is  it  indicated  that  the  student  is 
going  to  study  these  courses  such  as 
mathematics,  science,  languages,  in 
which  we  are  deficient? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey.  > 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
might  be  pointed  out  that  nowhere  in 
the  bill  is  there  a  requirement  that  the 
student  must  pursue  a  particular  course. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  national 
merit  scholarship  winners,  some  67  per¬ 
cent  of  them,  study  mathematics  and 
the  sciences,  and  there  will  be  the  nor¬ 
mal  gravitation  to  them,  according  to 
the  demand. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  The  scientists  who 
appeared  before  our  committee  said 
that,  “If  you  will  get  us  the  bright  stu¬ 
dents  to  go  to  college,  you  need  not  have 
any  fear  about  their  entering  the  scien¬ 
tific  fields,  a  large  proportion  of  them.” 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys] 
put  their  finger  on  a  very  important 
point. 

There  is  no  direction  that,  once  the 
student  graduates,  he  shall  go  into  the 
field  in  which  he  has  studied  and  spe¬ 
cialized.  How  can  you  have  that  in  a 
free  society?  In  Russia  they  can  take 
a  student,  train  him,  and  then  put  him 
into  a  certain  field  of  endeavor,  but  in 
our  system  we  cannot  do  that.  That  is 
one,  of  the  problems  you  have  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  We  do  have  such 
scholarships  as  that  in  our  military 
academies,  and  we  do  require  them  to 
stay  in  that  field  and  return  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  something  for  what  the 
Federal  Government  has  furnished  to 
them. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  That  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  obligation.  The  same  is  true  in  our 
ROTC-type  programs.  But  under  a  na¬ 
tional  education  program  we  seek  na¬ 
tional,  broad  excellence  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  It  seemed  to  us  in  the 
committee  that  it  was  wrong  and,  to  use 
the  phrase,  un-American  to  regiment 

them. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Is  it  un-American, 

then,  to  send  men  to  our  military  acade¬ 


mies  and  later  require  service  from 
them? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  No,  because 
there  they  dedicate  their  whole  lives  to 
a  career  in  the  national  service. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Not  necessarily. 
We  require  them  to  serve  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  repayment  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  they  have  received  at  the  expense 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  hope  they  will  spend  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  the  country.  In 
this  case  they  are  equipped  to  give 
overall  national  excellence  rather  than 
perform  a  certain  function. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  You  also  hope  that 
these  people  will  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  pursuit  of  these  studies  they  have 
acquired  at  national  expense. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Military  Academy  graduates  do  not  have 
to  pay  back  the  cost  of  their  education. 
We  know  that  college  graduates  earn  in 
their  lifetime  on  an  average  $100,000 
more  than  those  who  are  not  college 
graduates,  so  that  this  will  be  paid  back 
many,  many  times  in  the  form  of  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  It  was  the  committee’s 
feeling  that  the  military  was  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  category  for  consideration. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

.  Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  I  did  not  mean 
to  interrupt  the  gentleman  as  often  as 
I  have,  but  is  it  not  also  true  that  a 
trained  scientist,  whether  he  works  in 
industry,  whether  he  works  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  or  whether  he  goes  into  teach¬ 
ing,  no  matter  what  field  he  goes  into, 
still  contributes  to  the  over-all  defense 
effort? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Of  course  he  does. 
The  gentleman  has  put  his  finger  on 
an  important  point. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arizona.- 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  seems  to  be  very  im¬ 
portant  that  this  matter  be  clarified  in 
everyone’s  mind.  One  of  the  first  points 
we  have  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  these 
scholarships  do  not  pay  for  the  entire 
education  of  the  young  man.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  if  they  are  going  to  be 
educated  at  these  institutions  they  are 
going  to  carry  part  of  the  load  them¬ 
selves,  so  there  can  be  no  compulsion, 
no  discipline.  If  we  select  these  bright 
young  minds  that  might  not  otherwise 
go  to  college,  and  we  turn  them  into 
Congressmen  or  diplomats  or  others  who 
render  service  to  the  Nation  in  some 
other  field,  will  the  country  be  worse  off 
for  it?  Of  course  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
even  if  we  select  people  with  a  scientific 
bent  probably  a  majority  will  not  go  into 
that  field.  Since  many  of  us  complain  of 
that,  I  think  this  should  be  clearly  un¬ 
derstood. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Under  the  equipment  provision  there 
is  $60  million  to  be  allotted  to  the  States* 
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as  we  said  here  earlier,  and  matched  by 
the  States,  to  provide  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment  for  these  States  that  are  deficient 
in  that  regard.  Our  committee  did  a 
considerable  amount  of  inspection  of 
that  particular  need,  and  we  found  that 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  American 
education  today  is  sufficient  laboratory 
equipment  so  that  these  boys  and  girls 
can  have  an  opportunity  to  leam  the 
sciences  and  to  learn  mathematics  and 
to'  learn  modern  foreign  languages. 

Another  one  of  our  titles  is  that  to 
bring  about,  we  hope,  development  and 
expansion  in  the  study  of  languages. 
Another  is  the  expansion  of  graduate 
study.  Another  is  to  beef  up  our  coun¬ 
seling  and  guidance  and  testing  in  the 
schools  of  America  today.  Another  is 
for  research  in  the  educational  use  of 
television. 

But,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  view  of  the  small  amount  of 
time  we  have  for  this  debate  and  in 
view  of  the  very  fine  preparation  that 
members  of  the  committee  have  made 
on  these  various  titles,  I  am  going  to 
close  now  and  yield  to  each  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  in  his  specialty  under  the  various 
titles  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
■would  like  to  rise  at  this  time  to  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  „ 
the  fine  work  he  has  done  as  the  head 
of  this  subcommittee.  This  has  been 
the  hardest  working  subcommittee  that 
we  have  had  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor.  We  heard  from  edu¬ 
cators  and  scientists  from  all  over  the 
country  and  other  people  such  as  the 
chairmen  of  boards,  and  so  on,  and  we 
do  have  a  problem  in  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  testimony  actually 
scared  the  members  of  the  committee, 
the  shortages  that  we  have  in  many 
fields ;  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
did  the  best  job  they  could.  There  are 
amendments.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
offer  some  today.  I  want  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  know  that  I  generally  support 
this  legislation.  It  is  generally  a  good 
bill.  I  hope  very  much  it  is  enacted 
into  law.  Once  again,  I  want  to  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  presenting  this  to  the  House 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  most  sincerely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
the  close  of  debate  today. ) 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wainwright], 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  would  like  to  second  the  remark  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Holt].  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Elliott],  chairman  of  this  special 
subcommittee  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  have  done  a  remark¬ 


able  job.  The  problems  with  which  we 
were  faced  and  with  which  we  are  faced 
here  today  are  extremely  delicate.  Re¬ 
ligious  problems  must  be  recognized. 
Segregation  problems  must  be  recog¬ 
nized.  These  problems  were  tackled  not 
only  in  subcommittee  but  before  the  full 
committee,  and,  remember,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  here  that  this  bill  came  out 
of  the  full  committee  by  a  vote  of  23  to 
2.  These  questions  have  been  fully  aired 
again  before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
They  are  being  presented  to  you  here 
today.  I  report  these  facts  to  show  that 
this  is  not  a  bill  that  popped  up  at  the 
last  minute  on  the  congressional  agenda. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  three  points.  As  one  who  in 
past  years  opposed  the  school  construc¬ 
tion  bill,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  es¬ 
sential  and  key  difference  between  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  today  and  the  school 
construction  bill.  School  construction, 
I  believe,  many  of  us  believe,  is  one  pri¬ 
marily  of  local  responsibility.  That  re¬ 
sponsibility  belongs  to  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Scholarships,  the  matter  of 
higher  education  is  universal.  It  most 
certainly  is  a  Federal  question.  I  fail 
to  understand  the  arguments  presented 
by  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  those  who 
spoke  against  it  a  few  moments  ago  on 
the  rule  when  they  say  that  just  be¬ 
cause  the  Russians  are  ahead  of  us, 
America  should  do  nothing.  What  ex¬ 
traordinary  logic — what  extraordinary 
logic.  To  stand  in  the  well  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  say  “Just  be¬ 
cause  the  Russians  have  three  scientists 
to  one  of  ours,  we  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  United  States  of 
America  should  do  nothing  about  it.” 

Based  on  the  vote  on  the  rule  I  gather 
that  the  membership  most  fortunately 
rejected  that  contention. 

On  the  question  of  segregation,  having 
last  year  introduced  an  amendment 
which  was  known  as  the  Powell  amend¬ 
ment,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  such  an  amendment  belongs  in 
this  bill,  for  this  reason:  This  is  not  a 
school  construction  bill.  It  does  not 
deal  with  the  problem,  presented  in  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  segregation. 
It  is  not  the  type  of  problem  with  which 
we  would  be  faced  in  building  segrega¬ 
tion  schools  in  the  South.  This  is  a  loan 
program,  a  scholarship  program,  a  ma¬ 
terial-aid  program  for  certain  scientific 
equipment,  much  needed.  Certainly 
language  training  is  much  needed. 

Finally  comes  the  key  section  on  lan¬ 
guages. 

Just  before  I  came  down  here  today 
I  called  the  State  Department  and  asked 
how  many  Foreign  Service  officers  we  had 
in  the  Arabic  countries.  There  we  have 
approximately  170  Foreign  Service  offi¬ 
cers.  How  many  of  those  do  you  think 
speak  Arabic?  How  many  of  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Arabic-speaking  world 
can  speak  the  native  tongue?  Five. 
Five  American  representatives  speak 
fluent  Arabic.  Ten  percent  have  a  work¬ 
ing  understanding  of  Arabic.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  comparison  is  approximately  300. 
Three  hundred. 

I  know  it  was  suggested  that  it  is  in¬ 
vidious  to  make  any  comparison,  but  if 
we  are  at  war,  whether  a  cold  war  or  a 


hot  war,  we  ought  to  face  the  facts. 
Congressmen  are  or  should  not  be 
ostriches.  One  of  the  key  provisions 
in  this  bill  is  to  provide  language  train¬ 
ing  to  overcome  the  deficiency  I  have 
pointed  out.  Let  us  face  up  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wain¬ 
wright]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
you  look  across  the  tent  floor  and  on 
the  opposite  side  see  two  nostrils  between 
the  floor  and  the  edge  of  the  tent,  you 
know  the  camel  is  coming  in. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  camel’s 
nose  under  the  tent.  Just  a  simple  little 
measure.  Just  a  harmless  little  bill,  but 
it  is  the  camel’s  nose,  next  will  be  the 
camel’s  head.  Soon  the  camel  will  be  in 
the  tent  stamping  out  more  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  more  of  the  great 
educational  programs  that  have  made 
this  the  greatest  land  in  all  history  be¬ 
cause  of  this  system  of  free  enterprise, 
because  of  the  system  of  education  that 
has  given  everyone  an  opportunity  who 
is  willing  to  work  for  that  opportunity. 

Federal  assistance  to  education,  or 
probably  more  properly  called  Federal 
intervention  in  our  system  of  education, 
has  been  vigorously  advocated  by  cer¬ 
tain  groups  who  have  been  attempting 
to  socialize  our  educational  system,  but 
thus  far  those  who  still  believe  in  free 
enterprise,  those  who  still  believe  in  free¬ 
dom  of  education,  those  who  still  have 
fought  the  socialized  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  have  been  able  to  ward  it  off. 

The  history  is  clear  in  the  minds  of 
everyone.  The  first  great  proposal  was 
Federal  aid  to  education  straight  across 
the  board.  When  it  became  apparent 
that  the  socializers  could  not  sell  that  to 
the  American  people,  they  proposed  a 
plan  to  spend  a  billion  or  two  dollars  a 
year  to  build  classrooms,  and  they  fur¬ 
nished  the  Nation  with  so-called  facts 
and  figures  demonstrating  that  only 
through  Federal  assistance  would  the  lo¬ 
cal  communities  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  increasing  need  for  school  con¬ 
struction. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
local  communities  were  meeting  their 
own  problems  and  their  own  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  doing  it  in  the  American 
way,  the  Federal  help  group  began  to 
slacken  their  propaganda  campaign. 
Then  along  came  sputnik. 

Sputnik  gave  the  Socialists  a  new  grip 
on  life.  They  immediately  conceived 
this  as  a  great  propaganda  megaphone 
to  sell  to  the  American  people  this  seri¬ 
ous,  burning  need  for  scientific  educa¬ 
tion,  for  scientific  scholarships,  yes — for 
all  kinds  of  scholarships  for  higher 
education. 

This  bill  is  a  tuned-down  version  of 
some  of  the  more  expanded  bills  offered 
before  this  Congress,  but  as  I  indicated 
at  the  outset,  this  is  not  the  ultimate 
goal.  This  is  only  the  nostril.  Next 
comes  the  camel’s  nose,  his  head,  and 
next  comes  the  camel. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  schol¬ 
arships  that  we  need,  scholarships  which 
will  make  it  easier  for  the  American 
youth  to  obtain  higher  education,  or  is 
it  desire  to  obtain  higher  education  that 
we  need  more  of? 
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I  will  grant  that  we  have  made  it  more 
difficult  in  recent  years  of  ambitious 
young  men  and  women  who  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  their  own  way  through 
school  to  attend  college.  Through  our 
labor  laws  we  have  made  it  necessary 
in  many  of  the  States  for  a  young  man 
to  join  the  union  before  he  can  get  a 
job.  We  have  made  it  necessary  for 
the  employer  to  deduct  a  sizable  share 
of  his  salary  for  unemployment  and  old- 
age  retirement.  We  have  made  it  more 
difficult  for  employers  to  hire  additional 
help  during  summer  months  because  of 
our  laws  throwing  such  employers  into 
different  brackets  in  the  event  they  hire 
additional  help,  but  in  spite  of  these 
laws,  college  enrollment  has  increased 
1,352  percent  between  1900  and  1957. 

-  In  1930  about  the  time  that  I  finished 
college,  only  12  young  people  out  of  each 
100  went  to  college.  In  1957,  39  out  of 
every  100  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21  were  going  to  college. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  one  who  is 
more  desirous  of  seeing  every  youth  in 
America  receive  the  greatest  amount  of 
high  school  and  college  education  that 
is  possible  to  provide  than  I.  I  served 
4  years  on  the  board  of  regents  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
handling  all  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  We  have  in  our  State  a  large 
number  of  scholarship  programs  estab¬ 
lished  by  individuals  and  groups  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  We  have  loan  programs  in  each 
of  our  institutions  to  help  boys  and  girls 
who  need  assistance  through  bad  pe¬ 
riods.  We  have  in  this  country  a  large 
number  of  foundations  established  as 
tax-exempt  organizations  by  virtue  of 
their  beneficial  purpose.  Ambitious 
young  men  and  women  who  want  an 
education  can  get  it  today  without  the 
need  of  grants  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  without  the  need  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  going  into  this  addi¬ 
tional  Federal  grant-in-aid  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education,  to  Federal  control 
and  regulation  of  education,  to  socializ¬ 
ing  our  system  of  education  at  any  level, 
whether  it  be  on  the  elementary,  high 
school,  or  college  level. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  to  encour¬ 
age  and  assist  in  the  expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  educational  programs  to 
meet  critical  national  needs — H.  R. 
13247 — is  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
and  necessary  pieces  of  legislation  that 
has  come  before  the  Congress  during  this 
session.  I  commend  most  highly  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
for  the  splendid  work  it  has  done  in 
studying  this  important  question  and 
the  drafting  of  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assist  in 
the  improvement  and  strengthening  of 
our  educational  system  at  all  levels  and 
to  encourage  able  students  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school. 

A  primary  objective  of  this  bill  is  to 
strengthen  our  defense  system  by  pro¬ 
viding  an  increased  number  of  students 
in  scientific  and  technical  activities  that 
have  become  so  necessary  in  this  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  scientific  and  technical 
advancement. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  recognizes  that 
there  are  other  elements  in  our  world¬ 


wide  leadership  that  require  intelligent 
and  informed  young  men  and  women. 
As  an  illustration  is  the  need  for  a 
study  of  languages  so  that  we  will  not  be 
lacking  in  our  contacts  with  other  na¬ 
tional  groups.  I  can  well  understand 
the  importance  of  this  because  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  attend  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  many  in¬ 
ternational  conferences  and  many  visi¬ 
tations  to  the  countries  of  the  world  in 
matters  concerning  the  interests  of  our 
Nation.  It  has  been  astonishing  to  learn 
of  the  ability  of  these  leaders  of  other 
nations  to  converse  with  us  in  our  own 
language.  Our  Nation  is  terribly  delin¬ 
quent  in  this  respect  whenever  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  talk  with  other  nationals  than 
our  own.  The  use  of  interpreters  is  not 
always  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  have  been 
astounded  in  my  two  visits  to  Russia  to 
realize  the  extent  to  which  that  nation 
is  preparing  its  young  men  and  women 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  present  age. 
In  this  matter  of  language,  for  instance, 
there  are  thousands  of  teachers  who  are 
teaching  English  to  many  thousands  of 
students.  And,  in  the  scientific  field,  it 
is  frightening  to  realize  that  Russian 
colleges  are  turning  out  each  year  many 
more  thousands  of  engineers,  scientists 
and  technicians  than  we  are.  The  dis¬ 
parity  in  the  number  is  unbelievable  ex¬ 
cept  to  those  who  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject.  It  is  time  we 
awakened  and  made  amends  for  our 
neglect  in  this  respect. 

I  have  noted  by  personal  observation 
in  Russia  the  vast  program  of  education 
that  is  underway  ih  that  country.  I 
have  seen  it  extending  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  age  to  the  college  student.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  scene  of  thousands 
of  alert,  energetic,  and  intelligent  young 
men  and  women  as  they  hurried  from 
classroom  to  classroom  in  the  University 
of  Moscow.  Twenty-three  thousand 
students  are  gaining  an  education 
through  this  one  college.  And,  through¬ 
out  the  land  there  are  many  more 
schools  and  colleges  that  are  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  quality  of  their  teachers  and 
the  instruction  they  are  giving  to  the 
youth  of  Russia.  It  is  time  that  Amer¬ 
ica  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  meeting 
this  challenge. 

If  time  and  opportunity  permitted,  I 
would  like  to  have  expanded  my  warn¬ 
ing  to  America.  This  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  Russian  youths  has  lingered  with 
me  as  one  of  the  most  lasting  impres¬ 
sions  that  I  brough  back  from  my  trips 
to  Russia. 

And,  as  a  further  illustration  of  what 
is  being  done  in  Russia  under  its  plan 
to  educate  for  the  future,  I  learned  that 
whenever  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman  showed  particular  brightness 
that  person  was  immediately  singled  out 
and  pushed  along  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  attainment.  Every  such  one 
is  looked  upon  as  an  asset  of  the  state 
and  accordingly  raised  to  a  point  of 
greatest  possible  usefulness  to  the  State. 
And,  when  you  couple  with  this  the 
knowledge  that  recognition  above  the 
average  is  given  in  that  country  on  the 
basis  of  accomplishment  and  usefulness 
to  the  state,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
there  is  a  terrific  incentive  to  these 
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young  people  to  study  and  work  in  order 
that  they  may  reach  a  higher  social 
level. 

I  have  mentioned  the  situation  as  I 
have  seen  it  in  Russia  only  that  my 
colleagues  might  realize  that  what  we 
seek  to  do  in  this  bill  is  the  American 
way  to  meet  the  challenge  that  has  been 
laid  down  by  Russia. 

We  have  passed  at  this  session  of 
Congress  an  appropriation  bill  for  de¬ 
fense  of  upward  to  $40  billion.  It  'is 
the  largest  ever  passed  in  a  time  of 
peace.  Why  have  we  done  it?  The 
answer  is  plain.  We  have  done  it  to 
meet  the  military  threat  of  Russia  and 
to  make  certain  our  security  as  a  Na¬ 
tion.  It  is  right  that  we  should  do  so. 
It  is  equally  right  and  necessary  that 
we  build  up  and  strengthen  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  oncoming  youth  so  that  they 
may  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  delinquent 
in  this  important  matter.  We  owe  it  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation  to  recognize 
and  to  respond  to  the  obligation  that  is 
upon  us. 

This  bill  is  designed  after  careful  study 
and  consideration  to  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  this  educational  program  by, 
first,  establishing  a  limited  program  of 
Federal  scholarships;  second,  establish¬ 
ing  loan  programs  for  students  at  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education;  third,  provid¬ 
ing  grants  to  States  for  strengthening 
science,  mathematics,  and  modern  for¬ 
eign-language  instruction  in  public 
schools;  fourth,  establishing  language  in¬ 
stitutes  and  area  centers  to  expand  and 
improve  the  teaching  of  languages;  fifth, 
assisting  in  the  expansion  of  graduate 
education;  sixth,  assisting  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing  programs;  seventh,  providing  for 
research  and  experimentation  in  the  use 
of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and 
related  mediums  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses;  and,  eighth,  improvement  of  sta¬ 
tistical  services  of  State  educational 
agencies. 

America  is  confronted  with  a  serious 
and  continuing  challenge  in  many  fields. 
The  challenge — in  science,  industry,  Gov¬ 
ernment,  military  strength,  international 
relations — stems  from  the  forces  of  to¬ 
talitarianism.  The  challenge,  as  well  as 
our  own  goal  of  enlargement  of  life  for 
each  individual,  requires  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  development  of  the  talents  of  our 
young  people.  American  education, 
therefore,  bears  a  grave  responsibility  in 
our  times. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Amer¬ 
ica’s  progress  in  many  fields  of  endeavor 
in  the  years  ahead — in  fact,  the  very  sur¬ 
vival  of  our  free  country — may  depend  in 
large  part  upon  the  education  we  provide 
for  our  young  people  now. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  are  many 
bright  young  people  in  our  midst  who 
need  financial  help  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  higher  education.  Many  considera¬ 
tions  arising  from  family  conditions  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  attending  college.  The 
loss  is  not  only  to  them,  but  it  is  also  a 
loss  to  the  Nation  not  to  have  the  benefit 
of  what  they  could  mean  in  building  a 
strong  and  intelligent  America. 

This  bill  provides  ways  and  means  that 
help  can  be  extended.  These  provisions 
have  been  well  prepared.  They  are  con- 
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servative  and  sound.  The  purpose  is 
good,  and  our  duty  is  plain. 

The  bill  deserves  the  approval  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  already  committed  himself  to 
the  bill  with  certain  amendments  that 
are  generally  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  immediately  following  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  immediately  following  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  prevent  any  misunder¬ 
standing,  I  want  to  discuss  one  title  of 
this  bill,  H.  R.  13247,  which  I  consider 
to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  scholarship  provisions 
and  those  for  strengthening  science  and 
mathematics  in  our  schools.  Title  VII 
of  the  bill  deals  with  the  improvement  of 
guidance  services. 

In  making  a  national  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  effective,  the  early  identification  of 
the  gifted  students  is  essential.  Early 
identification  of  talented  students  in  the 
secondary  schools  enables  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  parents  to  plan  courses  of 
study  that  will  challenge  the  talent  of 
each  student  and  assure  that  the  student 
meets  college-entrance  requirements. 
Unless  the  work  prior  to  entering  col¬ 
lege  has  been  of  the  right  kind,  content, 
and  quality,  students  cannot  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  higher 
education. 

Assisting  the  student  in  choosing  the 
right  field  for  his  life’s  work  is  a  prime 
objective  of  good  guidance.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  choice  to  the  student 
himself  and  to  the  Nation  contributes  to 
the  basic  goals  of  the  bill.  The  invigor¬ 
ating  effect  of  having  made,  a  wise  choice 
of  a  career  adds  purpose  and  persistence 
to  his  further  education. 

The  benefits  from  testing,  guidance, 
and  counseling  are  not  merely  a  matter 
of  opinion.  'Scientifically  conducted 
studies  prove  conclusively  that  students 
who  have  had  the  benefits  of  guidance 
services  in  high  schools  make  better 
marks  than  those  who  have  not  had 
guidance  from  a  trained  counselor  by 
more  than  2  y2  to  1.  Furthermore,  they 
enter  college  in  larger  numbers  and  re¬ 
ceive  college  degrees  in  2'/2  times  as 
many  cases. 

This  title  of  H.  R.  13247  provides  for 
grants  to  the  States  to  enable  the  State 
educational  agency,  in  accordance  with 


a  State  plan,  to  establish,  maintain,  and 
improve  programs  of  testing,  counseling, 
and  guidance  in  the  secondary  schpols 
of  the  State.  The  Federal  grants,  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  school-age  populations,  will 
equal  the  full  cost  of  the  State’s  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  first  year,  and  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  programs  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  years.  No  State 
allotment  will  be  less  than  $20,000  for 
any  fiscal  year.  Not  in  excess  of  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  appropriation  will  be 
reserved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  use  of  Territories  and  pos¬ 
sessions  for  these  purposes. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  have 
in  this  Nation  a  serious  loss  of  talent  be¬ 
cause  many  students  who  could  bene¬ 
fit  from  further  education  drop  out  of 
school  short  of  reaching  their  optimum 
level  of  achievement.  Even  more  dis¬ 
turbing  is  the  waste  which  occurs  among 
the  more  able  students.  Approximately 
one-half  of  all  high-ability  students  fail 
to  complete  a  level  of  educational  at¬ 
tainment  commensurate  with  their  abil¬ 
ities.  It  is  also  known  that  adequate 
testing,  counseling,  and  guidance  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
identification  and  educational  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  high  school  students,  but 
particularly  those  in  the  more  able 
category. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  high-school  students  in  the 
United  States  are  provided  with  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  well-known  counseling  pro¬ 
gram.  Contributing  to  this  situation  is 
a  severe  shortage  of  qualified  guidance 
personnel.  While  there  is  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion  from  school  to  school  and  from  State 
to  State  in  the  distribution  of  counseling 
personnel  employed,  in  the  extent  of 
counselor  preparation,  and  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  which  each  counselor 
must  serve,  altogether  the  Nation’s 
schools  now  employ  approximately  26,- 
000  counselors,  including  both  full-time 
and  part-time  personnel.  However,  in 
terms  of  full-time  equivalence,  there  are 
only  approximately  11,000.  The  best 
current  estimates  put  the  need  at  ap¬ 
proximately  15,000  additional  counselors 
in  the  public  high  schools  alone,  if  these 
services  are  to  be  provided  on  an  ade¬ 
quate  basis. 

A  total  of  41  States  employ  some  per¬ 
sonnel  charged  with  counseling  and 
guidance  responsibilities.  However,  the 
State  departments  at  this  time  generally 
are  not  staffed  sufficiently  to  provide  the 
professional  leadership,  consultative 
services,  research,  and  publications 
which  are  required  to  promote  the  neces¬ 
sary  expansion  and  improvement  of 
guidance  services  in  the  local  schools. 
The  41 -State  programs  employ  a  total  of 
only  63  persons,  counting  both  full-time 
and  part-time  personnel,  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  giving  professional  leader¬ 
ship  for  these  services. 

The  program  authorized  by  title  VII  of 
this  bill  is  twofold.  Appropriations  of 
$15  million  are  authorized  for  each  of  4 
succeeding  fiscal  years  for  grants  to  the 
States  to  enable  the  States  to  support 
their  programs.  The  second  phase  of 
this  program  is  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
stitutes.  Institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 


tion  with  personnel  for  the  training  of 
testing,  counseling,  and  guidance  person¬ 
nel  will  be  invited  to  submit  a  plan  for  the 
operation  of  the  institutes. 

Taking  geographical  needs  into  ac¬ 
count,  those  institutions  best  equipped 
and  most  proficient  to  perform  the  train¬ 
ing  mission  will  be  selected.  Enrollees 
for  the  institutes  will  be  selected  from 
persons  employed  or  to  be  employed  in 
full-  or  part-time  guidance  and  counsel¬ 
ing  capacities  in  public-school  systems. 
The  selection  and  number  of  persons  to 
attend  each  institute  will  be  determined 
by  the  institution  of  higher  education 
operating  the  institute. 

FACTS  RELATIVE  TO  TITLE  VII 

A  1957  Office  of  Education  survey  of 
State  departments  of  education  revealed 
that  in  two-thirds  of  the  States  inade¬ 
quate  staffs  and  insufficient  funds  at  both 
the  State  and  local  levels  were  the  great¬ 
est  deterrents  to  providing  adequate 
guidance  services. 

At  the  close  of  the  1957-58  school  year 
there  were  about  22,330  counselors  as¬ 
signed  time  in  our  public  high  schools 
but  11,056  or  about  50  percent  were  work¬ 
ing  less  than  half  time  as  counselors; 
6,290  or  about  28  percent  were  working 
as  full-time  counselors.  A  full-time 
equivalent  of  about  12,800  counselors 
were  available  where  at  least  26,000  were 
needed  for  adequate  staffing. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  numbers 
of  counselors  from  State  to  State.  Over 
51  percent  of  the  counselors  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  seven  States  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois, 
which  have  37.5  percent  of  the  school- 
age  population.  There  are  on  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  24  States  which  account 
for  only  12.5  percent  of  the  counselors 
but  have  21.6  percent  of  the  school-age 
population. 

Approximately  40  percent — 223  insti¬ 
tutions — of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  offering  a  graduate  degree  re¬ 
port  having  a  curriculum  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  guidance  and  student  personnel 
workers.  In  1957,  132  of  these  institu- 
\  tions  graduated  1,878  students  in  this 
field.  At  the  same  time  106  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  had  3,232  requests  for  place¬ 
ment. 

Among  the  top  25  percent  of  our  high 
school  students  as  many  as  1  in  5  do  not 
graduate  from  high  schools. 

•  Out  of  each  100  high  school  graduates 
in  the  top  25  percent  only  56  enter- 
college. 

Less  than  one-half  of  those  who  enter 
engineering  schools  graduate  with  a  de¬ 
gree  in  engineering. 

At  the  present  only  4  out  of  5  students 
in  the  top  quarter  of  their  class  finish 
high  school.  Only  2  out  of  5  in  the  top 
quarter  go  on  to  college.  Many  with 
high  potential  simply  do  not  enroll  in 
college  preparatory  programs.  In  order 
to  recoup  this  loss  of  potential  talent  it 
is  proposed  that  statewide  testing  start 
at  the  8th  or  9th  grade  level  rather  than 
12th.  This  would  help  insure  that  the 
ablest  students  don’t  drop  out  of  school 
and  that  they  take  the  kind  of  courses 
necessary  for  college  entrance. 
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In  January  1958  there  were  31  state¬ 
wide  testing  programs  representing  the 
work  of  24  State  agencies  in  17  States 
and  two  Territories.  In  25  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  tests  were  available  for  grade  7 
or  higher.  Twenty-eight  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  provide  consultant 
and  advisory  testing  services  to  public 
schools,  eight  provide  scoring  services, 
and  12  provide  test  materials.  Twenty- 
two  colleges  and  universities  provide  con¬ 
sultant  and  advisory  services,  20  scoring 
services  and  18  test  materials. 

By  using  test  results  in  conjunction 
with  previous  school  achievement  it  is 
possible  to  predict  that  those  identified  as 
the  most  able — upper  20  percent — will 
succeed  in  college  in  more  than  9  out  of 
10  cases.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  substantial  predictions  of  college 
achievement  can  be  made  from  ninth 
grade  test  results. 

Students  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
guidance  services  in  high  school  make 
honor  marks  more  often — 27  to  10 — enter 
college  in  larger  numbers — 53  to  36 — and 
receive  college  degrees  in  two  and  a  half 
times  as  many  cases  as  those  yvho  have 
not  had  guidance  from  a  trained  coun¬ 
selor. 

Students  generally  recognize  the  need 
for  counseling.  One  survey  of  over  1,- 
200  students  revealed  that  only  four  in¬ 
dicated  no  need  for  counseling.  In  an¬ 
other  study  the  students  expressed  the 
need  for  counseling  and  preferred  coun¬ 
selors  to  parents  and  teachers  for  help 
with  problems  dealing  with  goals. 

Arthur' A.  Hitchcock,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association,  stated: 

Guidance  is  important  in  the  schools,  but 
its  significance  goes  into  the  roots  ..of  this 
Nation. 

In  its  recent  statement  of  policy  concern¬ 
ing  the  Nation’s  human. resources  problems, 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso¬ 
ciation  endeavored  to  point  out  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  good  guidance  services  to  the  basic 
values  of  this  Nation  in  the  statement  that 
freedom  of  choice  can  “be  enriched  through 
the  educational  process,  for  persons  can  grow 
to  the  height  of  their  potentialities  when  ( 1 ) 
they  know  of  their  potentialities,  interest, 
and  values:  (2)  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  them  through  education;  (3)  they 
know  about  the  complex  rapidly  changing 
career  picture;  (4)  they  are  motivated  to  de¬ 
velop  their  potentialities  and  to  relate  them 
to  the  opportunities  in  our  society.” 

In  placing  the  development  of  individuals 
In  a  democratic  society  in  its  setting  of  free¬ 
dom  to  choose  one’s  career,  the  statement 
reads ; 

“This  generation  has  been  called  upon  to 
make  a  decision  that  will  shape  the  destinies 
of  many  future  generations.  At  the  heart  of 
this  decision  lies  one  of  this  Nation’s  basic 
freedoms — freedom  of  choice.” 

The  Rockefeller  Report  on  Education, 
Special  Studies  Project  Report  V,  Double¬ 
day  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York, 
1958,  pages  29-30,  read  as  follows: 

Any  educational  system  is,  among  other 
things,  a  great  sorting  out  process.  One  of  its 
most  important  goals  is  to  identify  and  guide 
able  students  and  to  challenge  each  student 
to  develop  his  capacities  to  the  utmost. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  a  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
that  the  sorting  out  process  be  carried  out 
mercifully  and  generously,  rather  than  ruth¬ 
lessly,  rigidly,  or  mechanically.  But  it  has 
sometimes  seemed  that  rather  than  admit 


differences  in  talent — or  at  least  taking  ret- 
sponslbility  for  assessing  it — we  prefer  to 
accept  mediocrity. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussion  of  large-scale  testing  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  talent.  Used  with 
a  sound  understanding  of  their  strengths  and 
limitations,  present  testing  procedures  can 
contribute  significantly  to  a  program  of 
talent  identification.  When  large  numbers 
are  involved,  tests  may  uncover  talent  that 
would  otherwise  go  unnoticed.  And  even 
when  large  numbers  are  not  involved,  a  par¬ 
ticular  youngster’s  aptitude  may  be  such  as 
to  defy  easy  diagnosis  and  may  escape  the 
attention  of  all  but  the  keenest  of  teachers. 

But  testing  procedures  unwisely  used  can 
do  harm.  A  few  basic  considerations  with 
respect  to  them  must  be  understood. 

First,  tests  are  most  effective  in  measuring 
academic  aptitude  and  achievement.  There 
are  certain  other  kinds  of  aptitude  and 
achievement  that  they  can  measure,  but  with 
less  assurance.  And  there  are  many  kinds 
of  talent  that  must  go  unmeasured  because 
no  adequate  measuring  instruments  exist. 
In  short,  the  tests  are  effective  on  a  limited 
front.  Decisions  based  on  test  scores  must 
be  made  with  the  awareness  of  the  impon¬ 
derables  in  human  behavior.  We  cannot 
measure  the  rare  qualities  of  character  that 
are  a  necessary  ingredient  of  great  perform¬ 
ance.  We  cannot  measure  aspiration  or  pur¬ 
pose.  We  cannot  measure  courage,  vitality, 
or  determination. 

Second,  no  single  test  should  become  a 
basis  for  important  decisions.  A  series  of 
scores  obtained  over  the  years  enable  teach¬ 
ers  to  achieve  a  reliable  perspective  on  the 
young  person’s  aptitudes,  and  minimizes  the 
possibility  of  false  diagnosis. 

Third,  test  scores  are  one  kind  of  data  to 
be  placed  alongside  other  kinds  of  data.  The 
test  score  is  not  to  be  worshiped  as  a  datum 
so  .decisive  that  it  alone  can  be  used  to  settle 
an  individual’s  fate;  it  is  a  highly  useful 
addition  to  other  data  but  should  not  replace 
them.  Unfortunately,  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  making  for  excessive  dependence  on 
test  scores  is  the  willingness  of  adults  to 
evade  their  responsibility  for  complex  and 
difficult  decisions  concerning  the  child.  The 
test  score  should  be  regarded  as  an  aid  in 
making — not  a  device  for  evading — such 
decisions. 

The  Rockefeller  Report  on  Education, 
Special  Studies  Project  Report  V,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Brothers  Fund,  Doubleday  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1958,  page  30, 
read  as  follows : 

The  identification  of  talent  (through  test¬ 
ing  procedures)  is  no  more  than  the  first 
step.  It  should  be  only  part  of  a  strong 
guidance  program.  The  word  guidance  has 
a  variety  of  meanings;  we  use  it  here  to 
mean  advice  concerning  the  young  person’s 
educational  problems  and  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  course  of  study  for  him.  It  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  such  guid¬ 
ance  is  essential  to  the  success  of  our  sys¬ 
tem.  As  many  teachers  as  possible  should 
be  trained  to  take  part  in  it.  As  many  high 
schools  as  possible  should  have  special 
guidance  officers  to  supplement  the  teach¬ 
ers  where  greater  technical  knowledge  is 
required. 

The  objective  of  all  educational  guidance 
should  be  to  stimulate  the  individual  to 
make  the  most  of  his  potentialities.  The 
fact  that  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  top 
quarter  of  high  school  graduates  fail  to  go 
on  to  college  is  a  startling  indictment  of  our 
guidance  system.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
teachers,  trained  as  they  are  to  deal  protec¬ 
tively  and  helpfully  toward  young  people, 
should  focus  a  major  portion  of  their  guid¬ 
ance  efforts  on  those  who  seem  most  in  need 
of  help,  such  as  the  retarded  and  the  delin¬ 
quents.  But  there  are  students  at  the  high 
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end  of  the  scale  who  present  an  equally 
great  problem  as  far  ts  their  own  self-ful¬ 
fillment  is  concerned  and  an  even  greater 
problem  as  far  as  society  is  concerned. 
Within  the  framework  of  concern  for  all, 
guidance  should  give  particular  attention  to 
abel  students. 

The  general  academic  capacity  of  students 
should  be  at  least  tentatively  identified  by 
the  eighth  grade  as  the  result  of  repeated 
testings  and  classroom  performance  in  the 
elementary  grades.  An  adequate  guidance 
system  would  insure  that  each  student 
would  then  be  exposed  to  the  sort  of  program 
that  will  develop  to  the  full  the  gifts  which 
he  possesses. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  title  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers  actually  has  no  necessary  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  scholarship  or  loan  pro¬ 
gram;  in  other  words,  the  boys  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program  supposedly  have 
already  had  their  guidance  and  counsel¬ 
ing.  Am  I  right? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Those  who  have  any  guidance  available 
to  them  now.  Of  course,  this  cannot  af¬ 
fect  the  group  of  high  school  seniors  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  That  is  what  I 
am  getting  at. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  quite  so. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  In  other  words, 
what  you  are  doing  is  trying  to  develop 
a  program  so  that  in  our  future  years 
even  more  pupils  will  be  ready  and  avail¬ 
able  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  We 
want  them  available  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date.  In  answer  to  those  who  op¬ 
posed  the  rule  in  the  debate  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  this  bill  is  replete  with 
help  for  high  school  students. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor],  raised  a  question  which 
was  not  fully  answered.  The  answer  is 
simply  that  the  experience  with  young¬ 
sters  who  have  won  national  science 
scholarships  and  national  merit  scholar¬ 
ships  is  that  better  than  60  percent 
studied  mathematics  and  science.  So 
there  is  a  natural  gravitation  to  these 
fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  VIII  of  H.  R. 
13247  provides  for  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  in  more  effective  utilization 
of  the  communications  mediums  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  It  is  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  an  overall  attack  on 
the  problems  of  utilizing  mass  mediums 
in  the  educational  process.  First  of  all, 
it  will  provide  an  evaluation  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  through  the 
efforts  of  the  numerous  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  which  have  pioneered  this 
work.  Second,  it  will  identify  the  direc¬ 
tions  which  seem  most  likely  to' prove 
fruitful  in  future  study  and  experimen¬ 
tation.  Third,  and  most  important  of 
all,  it  will  produce  scientific  evidence  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  utilizing  mass  mediums 
in  education  for  the  use  of  all  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  education — both  profession¬ 
ally  and  as  citizens — and  for  making 
plans  for  the  further  development  of  our 
educational  system. 
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This  provision  of  the  bill,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  those  who  have  given  it  careful 
study,  would  aid  in  making  available  to 
schools  and  those  concerned  with  educa¬ 
tion  for  wide  use  the  great  wealth  of 
modern  teaching  tools  and  materials 
which  are  being  developed  as  our  com¬ 
munications  skills  and  techniques  are 
progressing.  We  have  need  to  harness 
these  skills  and  techniques  to  utilize 
their  potential  for  education. 

We,  as  a  people,  believe  that  America’s 
best  hopes  depend  upon  her  human 
rather  than  natural  resources  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  committed  to 
universal  education.  To  strengthen  our 
human  resources,  to  make  the  most  of 
our  greatest  asset,  the  youth  of  America, 
we  need  the  kind  of  educational  experi¬ 
ence  that  will  increase  the  use  of  human 
intelligence.  We  need  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  development  of  the  capacity  to 
think,  to  reflect,  to  weigh  and  judge,  to 
make  choices  among  alternatives  and  to 
foresee  the  results  of  these  choices.  We 
fully  realize,  however,  that  no  matter 
how  good  the  equipment  and  material  is, 
it  is  the  teacher  who  finally  determines 
the  quality  of  the  learning  experience,  by 
his  or  her  use  of  the  teaching  tools.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  provision  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  and  it  is  also  essen¬ 
tial  through  demonstration  and  teacher 
training  to  insure  highest  efficiency  in 
using  equipment  and  materials. 

PACTS  RELATIVE  TO  TITLE  VIII 

Amount  of  appropriation  under  title 
VIII,  section  801 — $2  million  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for 
each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Number  of  educational  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States — 33  now  in 
operation,  7  building,  33  in  planning 
stage. 

First  filmed  course  in  physics  has  been 
used  successfully  in  more  than  400 
schools,  according  to  testimony  of  Mau¬ 
rice  B.  Mitchell,  of  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  Films. 

Total  number  of  titles  of  films  made 
expressly  for  classroom  use  at  all  grade 
levels  is  now  4,000 — testimony  of  Mau¬ 
rice  B.  Mitchell  before  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  set  aside  242  channels — now 
255 — for  the  exclusive  use  of  noncom¬ 
mercial  educational  television — repre¬ 
senting  approximately  12  percent  of  all 
channels  available  for  television  use  in 
the  United  States — in  its  report  and  or¬ 
der,  dated  April  14, 1952. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  70  cities 
which  have  educational  television  sta¬ 
tions  either  in  operation,  building,  or  in 
planning :  Houston,  Lansing,  Pittsburgh, 
Madison,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Lincoln,  Seattle,  Mumford,  Ala., 
Chapel  Hill,  Birmingham,  Boston, 
Champaign,  Miami,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Denver,  Columbus,  Oklahoma  City,  Mon¬ 
roe,  La.,  Memphis,  Andalusia,  Ala.,  New 
Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Minneapolis,  Atlanta,  Milwaukee,  San 
Juan,  P.  R„  Oxford,  Ohio,  Athens,  Ga., 
Corvallis,  Oreg.,  Nashville,  Dallas,  Tulsa, 
San  Antonio-Austin,  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
Jacksonville,  Tampa-St.  Petersburg, -Al¬ 
buquerque,  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  Phoenix,  Pull¬ 
man,  Wash.,  Toledo,  Portland,  Oreg., 


Dayton,  Ohio,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Denton, 
Tex.,  Durham,  N.  H.t  Vermillion,  S.  Dak., 
Orono,  Maine,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak., 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  Boseman,  Mont.,  Duluth- 
Superior,  Tallahassee,  Missoula,  Mont., 
State  College,  Miss.,  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  El  Paso,  Amarillo,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  Brookings,  Laramie,  Wyo., 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Savannah,  Boise,  Idaho, 
and  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Educational  television  stations  are 
noncommercial,  nonprofit,  and  prohib¬ 
ited  by  Federal  regulation  from  selling 
air  time.  They  are  locally  owned  and 
operated  by  educational  institutions  and 
organizations.  These  stations  fall  into 
three  categories:  (a)  University  sta¬ 
tions,  (b)  community  stations,  and  (c) 
State  networks. 

There  are  over  50  million  people  living 
in  the  coverage  areas  of  the  33  existing 
educational  television  stations. 

More  than  100  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  now  broadcasting  non¬ 
credit  courses  over  commercial  stations 
throughout  the  country,  and  about  50 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools, 
county  and  State  boards  of  education, 
and  community  educational  television 
councils  or  groups  are  telecasting  edu¬ 
cational  programs.  Courses  for  credit 
have  been  telecast  by  more  than  40  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  over  com¬ 
mercial  stations.  Today,  about  2  dozen 
such  institutions  are  conducting  credit 
courses  over  noncommercial  television 
stations.  Educational  stations  alone 
this  year  are  conducting  almost  200  reg¬ 
ular  courses  for  high  school  or  college 
credit. 

At  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels  we  find  open  circuit  telecasting  in 
almost  every  type  of  course :  Arithmetic, 
English,  reading,  nature  study,  general 
science,  physics,  history,  health,  algebra, 
geometry,  art,  trigonometry,  chemistry, 
spelling,  music,  modem  languages,  and 
driver  education.  Alabama,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  and  Oklahoma  are  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  statewide  basis,  while  im¬ 
portant  projects  are  underway  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Norfolk,  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  St.  Louis. 

Educational  television  closed-circuit 
operations  on  a  limited  basis  are  taking 
place  in  dozens  of  cities.  The  most 
comprehensive  closed-circuit  operation 
is  in  Washington  County,  Md.,  where  a 
5-year  experimental  project  is  underway 
involving  over  12,000  pupils  in  14  schools. 
Before  the  experiment  is  over,  it  will 
eventually  cover  all  48  of  -Washington 
County’s  public  schools  and  their  18,000 
pupils.  The  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education  made  the  grant  in  support 
of  the  whole  operation. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  and  urge  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
13247,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
neglect  of  our  manpower  potential  and 
on  February  6,  1957,  I  introduced  H.  R. 
4490,  the  Federal  Scholarship  Act.  As 
I  stated  at  the  committee  hearings,  I 
believe  this  is  one  of  our  most  pressing 
problems  as  a  Nation,  and  I  hope  this 
legislation  will  become  the  law  of  the 
land  before  the  Congress  adjourns. 


We  have  a  great  source  of  talent  that 
is  not  going  to  be  of  any  use  to  us  un¬ 
less  we  can  train  it  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
There  are  some  15  million  Americans 
of  college  age  in  these  United  States. 
Of  these,  I  might  add  that  over  200 
thousand  of  these  young  people  are  in 
my  State — the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In 
some  cases,  the  families  have  incomes 
that  can  well  provide  for  their  college 
education.  But,  unfortunately,  there 
are  thousands  of  capable  young  people 
to  whom  the  doors  of  higher  learning 
will  be  shut  because  they  do  not  have  the 
financial  means  of  getting  a  college  edu¬ 
cation.  Recently  the  College  Entrance 
and  Examination  Board  together  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  pub¬ 
lished  a  joint  report  that  revealed  this 
shocking  fact — each  year  between  60,000 
and  100,000  students  of  exceptional 
ability  are  prevented  from  entering  col¬ 
lege  because  of  insufficient  financial  re¬ 
sources.  Another  survey  shows  that  7 
out  of  10  capable  students  cannot  finish 
their  college  courses  because  of  low 
family  incomes. 

What  a  tremendous  loss.  What  a 
needless  waste.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
a  Nation  as  rich  as  ours,  a  Nation  that 
extends  financial  assistance  to  the  tune 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  people  of  other 
lands  must  stand  by  and  see  its  own 
youth  so  neglected.  How  long  shall  we 
be  able  to  afford  this  extravagance  in 
our  manpower  resources? 

I  need  not  take  time  to  enumerate 
the  shortages  that  exist  in  our  vital  pro¬ 
fessions,  such  as  the  shortage  of  scien¬ 
tists,  mathematicians,  physicists.  This 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  tremendous  lack 
of  qualified  personnel  in  many  fields.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  have  a  Fed¬ 
eral  system  of  student  assistance  merely 
to  alleviate  the  shortages  in  science  and 
technology  alone,  although  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  this  is  a  most  pressing  need.  The 
shortages  of  teachers,  at  the  elementary, 
secondary,  and  college  level  is  as  fright¬ 
ening  as  any  other  fact  in  our  deficit  of 
trained  personnel.  We  must  help  the 
many  thousands  of  capable  young  Amer¬ 
icans  to  be  educated  for  all  the  fields  of 
endeavor  for  which  they  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  endowed.  We  do  not  live  in  a 
static  society  and  neither  do  we  have  a 
static  population.  America  has  as  much 
need  of  the  trained  artist,  the  trained 
researcher,  the  trained  statesman  as  she 
has  of  those  who  will  maintain  her  de¬ 
fense,  both  on  land,  sea,  and  in  outer 
space.  But  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  fill  all  of  these  needs  if  we  ignore  the 
fact  that  financial  need  is  limiting  the 
opportunity  of  our  youth,  for  the  kind 
of  education  they  deserve. 

In  July  1957  the  President’s  Committee 
on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School 
presented  its  second  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  this  report,  the  committee 
listed  those  problems  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  that  were  most  urgently  in  need  of 
action.  The  first  of  these  problems  was 
the  shortage  of  teachers — what  the  com¬ 
mittee  termed  as  “the  most  critical  bot¬ 
tleneck  to  the  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  education  in  the  United  States." 
The  second  most  outstanding  problem 
in  higher  education  named  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  financial  assistance  to  col- 
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lege  students.  The  committee’s  report 
gives  an  estimate  of  the  actual  amount 
of  scholarship  money  that  is  available. 
In  1955  over  $55  million  was  available 
for  scholarships:  $35  million  through 
the  colleges,  $10  million  through  cor¬ 
porations  and  foundations  sending  se¬ 
lected  individuals  to  colleges  and  about 
$10  million  in  various  State  programs. 
These  figures  included  students  studying 
on  the  G.  I.  bill.  To  these  1955  esti¬ 
mates  can  be  added,  the  committee 
points  out,  the  National  Merit  Scholar¬ 
ship  program,  increases  in  scholarship 
assistance  by  such  States  as  New  York, 
California  and  possible  other  States, 
and  the  natural  growth  in  scholarship 
funds.  Omitting  Federal  funds,  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Education  Be¬ 
yond  the  High  School  estimates  the 
available  scholarship  total  at  roughly 
$60  million. 

How  real  is  this  need  for  scholarships? 
I  feel  that  the  need  for  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  our  college  students  is  more 
acute  now  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
past.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  living,  and  this  rise  too  is 
as  . prevalent  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  as  it  is  in  any 
phase  of  our  lives.  A  recent  study  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  points  out  that  the  average 
cost  of  attending  college  for  1956-57 
amounted  to  $1,500  per  year  in  public 
institutions  and  $2,000  per  year  in  pri¬ 
vate  institutions.  We  are  told  also  of 
the  great  -number  of  scholarships  that 
are  available  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Industry  has  come  forth  also  to 
help  finance  the  college  education  of 
many  of  our  most  promising  young 
people.  But  is  this  enough?  Let  us  re¬ 
view  briefly,  for  a  moment  the  kind  and 
amount  of  scholarships  that  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  prospective  college  student. 

Again  I  should  like  to  quote  the  sec¬ 
ond  report  of  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  Beyond  the  High  School,  for  it  goes 
on  to  say  that  according  to  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  covering  147  representative  public 
and  private  colleges  during  a  period  of 
1950-54: 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  scholarships  paid 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  college  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  scholarship  holders. 

In  this  survey,  graduates  reported  a 
median  total  4-year  expenditure  of 
$5,020  of  which  only  6.4  percent,  or  $420 
came  from  scholarship  funds. 

Here  we  can  see  how  inadequate  pres¬ 
ent  scholarships  tend  to  be.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey,  according  to  bulle¬ 
tins  published  by  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  in  1957,  28  colleges  and 
universities  offered  in  1955-56,  a  total 
of  4,515  undergraduate  scholarships 
amounting  to  $1,765,323  and  11  colleges 
and  universities  in  1955-56  offered  454 
graduate  fellowships  amounting  to 
$598,918.  For  the  undergraduate,  the 
amount  received  was  roughly  under  $400 
a  year.  When  we  consider  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  college  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  year,  for 
the  undergraduate,  we  can  see  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  for  a  student  to  finance  his 
college  education.  And  these  meager 
amounts  are  available  only  for  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  win 


a  scholarship.  Thousands  of  others 
throughout  our  Nation  are  mentally 
capable  but  have  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  even  winning  a  college  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  educational  opportunities  of 
our  promising  young  people  would  be 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  programs  estab¬ 
lished  by  this  bill.  The  amount  to  be 
distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
each  State’s  proportionate  share  of  18 
to  21 -year-old  population  will  support  an 
estimated  21,000  scholarships.  The  loan 
program,  whereby  a  student  may  borrow 
a  total  of  $5,000,  will  enable  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  people  to  get  educations 
which,  otherwise,  they  would  be  unable 
to  finance.  It  is  in  the  national  interest 
that  higher  education  should  be  available 
to  all  who  can  profit  from  it,  regardless 
of  economic  status.  The  loan  program 
will  make  it  possible  for  deserving  stu¬ 
dents  to  enter  upon  and  complete  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  at  the  higher  level 
and  thus  afford  the  fullest  utilization  of 
our  most  precious  resource — talented 
youth. 

Similarly,  the  other  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  legislation  are  designed  to 
enable  us  to  help  improve  American 
education  at  critical  points.  The  very 
security  of  the  Nation  depends  on  the 
education  and  technical  training  of  our 
manpower.  We  cannot  maintain  our 
position  of  leadership  in  the  free  world 
without  more  and  better  education.  The 
Elliott  bill  will  considerably  strengthen 
our  educational  structure,  and  thereby 
help  to  fortify  our  future  security  and 
well-being. 

(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1958  now  before  us  because  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  help  meet 
two  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
our  Nation  today:  the  serious  and  grow¬ 
ing  shortage  in  the  teaching  and  in  the 
science  professions. 

Before  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
for  more  than  a  decade  since  its  'end 
school  administrators,  educators,  and 
public  spirited  citizens  have  been  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  desperate  shortage  of 
teachers.  That  shortage  has  not  di¬ 
minished  in  the  intervening  years,  but 
has  grown  and  continued  to  grow.  But 
convinced  as  we  are  of  the  need  for 
correcting  this  shortage,  no  legislation 
has  been  passed  to  help  meet  the  short¬ 
age. 

Despite  the  fact  that  for  some  years 
our  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
critical  shortage  of  teachers,  I  doubt 
seriously  if  the  real  implications  of  this 
scarcity  was  felt  until  last  fall  when  the 
dramatic  launching  of  the  Russian  Sput¬ 
niks  awakened  the  American  people  to 
the  imperative  urgency  of  strengthening 
and  encouraging  American  education  in 
the  fields  of  science,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  languages.  In  the  light  of  the 
current  serious  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
the  fundamental  purpose  and  need  for 
this  legislation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  em¬ 
phatically  underscored.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  significant  measures 
to  come  before  the  Congress  this  session, 
for  its  enactment  will  provide  an  urgent¬ 


ly  needed  impetus  to  our  Nation’s  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

The  fact  that  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
grams  which  exist  today  in  our  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  are  clearly 
inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  capable 
and  talented  student  who  needs  financial 
aid  in  order  to  continue  his  education 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
by  studies  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education.  The  fact  that  thousands  of 
our  capable  students  each  year  do  not 
continue  their  education  beyond  high 
school  represents  an  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary  and  tragic  waste  of  intellectual  re¬ 
sources  and  potentially  valuable  man¬ 
power — a  resource  which  never  before  in 
our  Nation’s  history  has  been  so  vital  to 
our  security.  Indeed,  the  loss  of  this 
talent  today  could  well  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  survival  and  destruction. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  scholarship 
and  student  loan  programs,  as  is  en- 
vigaged  in  this  bill,  are  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  academically  talented  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  and  to  provide  new 
incentives  to  those  students  who  have 
not  even  dared  to  consider  college,  as 
within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

While  this  measure  stresses  the  need 
for  meeting  specific  demands  of  the 
future  by  elevating  the  quantity  as  well 
as  quality  of  talented  individuals,  it 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  basic  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  represents 
our  best  hope  for  effective  legislative 
action  to  advance  American  education 
and  I  earnestly  hope  this  body  will  ap¬ 
prove  it  forthwith.  The  hour  is  late. 
If  we  adjourn  this  session  without  a  con¬ 
structive  Federal-aid-to-education  pro¬ 
posal,  we  will  have  failed  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Haskell!. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I_rise 
in  support  of  H.  R.  13247,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  special  attention  of  the  House  to 
section  3  of  this  bill  dealing  with  student 
loans,  but  before  I  do  that  I  would  like 
to  clear  up  any  misunderstanding  by 
saying  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  as  it  is 
expected  to  be  amended  it  will  be  about 
$125  million  below  the  present  budget  of 
the  President. 

Let  me  say  also  that  I  believe  pres¬ 
ently  as  the  result  of  sitting  through 
these  bearings  that  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  country  is  in  some  trouble. 
Second,  I  believe  that  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  Soviet  educational  system 
is  improving  at  a  rapid  rate;  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  fail  to  meet  this  competition,  10 
years  from  now  it  will  be  too  late. 

There  is  a  definite  belief,  I  am  certain, 
on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  that  the  real  job  in  education 
is  to  be  done  at  the  local  level,  and  this 
is  where  we  want  to  keep  it. 

In  the  matter  of  construction  and  the 
salaries  of  our  teachers  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  anybody’s  mind  that  these  things 
are  important  and  affect  both  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  our  teachers.  If  our 
local  leadership  fails  to  resDond  and 
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understand  this  we  will  not  solve  our 
educational  program.  We  tried  to  figure 
how  on  a  national  level  in  a  Federal  bill 
we  could  come  up  with  some  help  in  the 
field  of  education,  and  I  think  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  the  committee  has  done  a  very 
good  job. 

That  there  is  a  definite  need  for  such 
a  loan  program  as  provided  in  this  bill 
is  borne  out  by  a  recent  study  under¬ 
taken  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education.  According  to  that  study,  of 
the  1,746  colleges  and  universities  which 
submitted  information,  704  institutions, 
or  47.4  percent,  lack  loan  resources. 

The  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  reported  no  available  loan  funds 
enrolled  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  full-time  college  enrollment. 
But  the  primary  fact  is  that  almost  all 
loan  funds  are  inadequate  to  put  a  boy 
through  college.  The  loan  funds  are 
limited  in  time,  in  interest  rate,  or  in 
use;  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
bill  is  to  make  it  possible  through  a  loan 
for  a  boy  or  girl  to  get  a  college  educa¬ 
tion. 

We  think  this  is  a  very  important 
thing  not  only  as  a  method  but  in  effect 
that  the  person  has  to  have  the  motiva¬ 
tion  and  the  gumption  to  want  to  be 
willing  to  take  a  chance;  that  he  is  going 
to  be  able  to  pay  back  that  loan  and 
have  the  courage  to  take  that  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  think  that  is  the  American 
way  and  a  good  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  want  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  gentleman  for  his  fine  state¬ 
ment.  I,  too,  introduced  a  bill  in  regard 
to  scholarship  loans.  Could  the  gentle¬ 
man,  in  explaining  this  section,  explain 
further  the  thinking  of  the  committee 
as  to  why  both  a  loan  section  and  a 
grant  section  are  justified  rather  than 
just  a  loan  section  itself?  I  understand 
that  it  is  partially  because  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  incentive,  but  does  not  the 
gentleman  believe  that  a  loan  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  incentive  to  a  person  who  really 
wants  to  get  an  education  and  that  they 
are  the  ones  we  really  want  to  encour¬ 
age? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  think  that  is  true. 
I  think  the  loan  section,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  larger  portion  of  this  bill  as  it 
will  come  out,  will  do  the  major  part  of 
the  job  in  terms  of  straight  merit  and 
ability  and  then  the  need  for  scholar¬ 
ships.  But,  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
I  cannot  give  you  an  answer  except  that 
those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
also  touch  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
committee  would  at  all  reduce  the  grant 
section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Yes,  it  will  cut  it  in 
two. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  like  to  go  on. 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  is  plenty 
of  financial  aid  to  college  students  avail¬ 
able  from  private.  State,  and  Federal 
sources.  Let  me  point  out  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  237,000  scholarships 
awarded  by  colleges  and  universities  in 
1955-56  were  less  than  $375.  Nearly 


two-thirds  of  all  scholarships  pay  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  costs. 

Some  very  learned  gentlemen  testified 
before  the  Education  Committee  on  this 
provision  in  the  bill.  Dr.  L.  A.  Du- 
Bridge,  president  of  the  California  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  said  in  testi¬ 
mony: 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  people  who 
feel,  and  I  share  the  feeling,  that  one  should 
not  go  too  far  in  making  gifts  to  students 
but  one  should  give  students  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  that  they  are  making  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  their  own  future  when  they 
go  on  to  a  college  or  university.  So  I  feel  we 
should  encourage  students  to  borrow  the 
money  which  they  need  to  finance  their  own 
higher  education  because  they  and  their 
families  will  profit  from  this  experience  in 
later  years  and  will  be  able  to  return  the 
investment  that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Phillip  Coombs,  director  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
stated : 

A  loan  program  should  aim  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  any  young  per¬ 
son,  not  simply  the  ablest,  who  desires  to 
go  beyond  high  school  and  who  is  capable 
of  gaining  admission  to  a  qualified  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education.  The  main  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  Federal  loan  program  is  the 
possible  liberality  of  its  terms  in  contrast 
to  commercial  loans,  and  the  abundance  of 
loan  funds  that  could  be  made  available  In 
contrast  to  those  now  available  through  the 
colleges. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  what  the  loan 
fund  does.  The  Federal  Government  is 
to  put  up  80  percent  of  the  fund  into 
what  amounts  to  a  trust  fund  and  the 
institution  would  put  up  20  percent  into 
this  fund,  which  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
mingled  with  the  funds  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  This  fund  would  be  administered 
solely  by  the  institution.  When  we  had 
the  people  down  from  Harvard  and 
Michigan  and  other  institutions  work¬ 
ing  on  this  bill  over  at  HEW,  the  one 
thing  that  they  all  said  should  be  done 
was  that  the  institutions  should  admin¬ 
ister  the  loan  fund,  because  they  are 
closer  to  the  boy;  they  can  watch  him; 
they  can  aim  the  fund  at  the  students 
that  have  the  most  ability  and  that  can 
do  the  job.  And,  I  think  this  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  section  of  the  loan 
bill. 

Now,  after  all  that  happens,  you  loan 
at  the  2  percent  interest  rate  while  he 
is  in  college.  This  goes  for  the  gradu¬ 
ate  student  as  well.  As  you  know,  this 
is  the  critical  area.  This  2  percent  con¬ 
tinues  1  year  after  the  man  leaves  col¬ 
lege.  We  loan  up  to  $1,000  a  year  with 
a  maximum  limitation  of  $5,000.  After 
he  is  out  of  college  for  1  year  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  goes  up  to  4  percent.  He 
can  pay  it  off  quicker  or  slower,  but  he 
can  have  10  years  to  make  that  payment. 
I  talked  to  Dr.  Killian,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President.  A  number  of  us  went 
over  there,  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  rMr.  Griffin],  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  LMr.  McIntosh],  and  I.  He 
had  an  experience  at  M.  I.  T.  where 
they  have  been  loaning  since  1930  up  to 
$1,300  a  year  per  student  and  he  says 
that  they  lost  less  than  0.002  percent  of 
the  funds;  that  is,  that  which  was  not 


repaid.  The  best  guess  we  can  get  on 
repayment  of  these  funds  is  that  the 
worst  loss  would  be  around  3  or  4  per¬ 
cent.  So  the  Federal  Government,  in 
the  long  pull,  does  not  stand  to  lose  a 
great  deal  of  money  under  this  loan  pro¬ 
gram. 

Another  president  of  a  great  university 
said  this.  He  said  that  they  found  that 
the  students  who  had  gone  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  on  scholarships,  as  contrasted  to 
those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  pay  their  own  way,  those  who  had 
gone  to  the  university  on  the  loan  basis 
alone,  had  closer  ties  and  a  greater  sense 
of  responsibility  as  far  as-  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  concerned  than  any  of  the  other 
groups. 

So  I  plead  with  you  and  say  that  this 
is  an  excellent  section  of  the  bill.  In 
terms  of  dollars,  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
earlier,  it  is  possible  that  if  we  take  $600 
as  the  average  loan,  83,000  students 
would  benefit  from  the  loan  assistance 
in  the  first  year  and  during  the  next  3 
years  125,000  students  would  benefit  un¬ 
der  the  program. 

An  excellent  precedent  for  a  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  student  loan 
funds  has  been  established  by  the  Fe¬ 
deral  Government’s  student  war  loan 
program,  1942  to  1944,  which  made  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  the  war  effort 
by  helping  to  supplement  the  Nation’s 
vital  manpower  resources.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  loss  was  that  it  was  very  low.  I 
think  it  was  4  percent,  as  I  remember,  of 
loans  that  were  not  repaid.  But  they 
graduated  4,187  engineers,  3,699  doc¬ 
tors,  1,040  dentists,  942  chemists,  and 
others. 

In  any  program  of  this  type  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  realize  the  risk  of  loss  to 
the  Treasury  that  is  involved  in  loans 
that  are  not  repaid.  In  that  area,  let  me 
say  this.  We  have  an  amendment  that 
I  hope  will  meet  the  objections  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber] 
and  others  in  respect  to  having  what 
they  call  an  open-end  proposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Has¬ 
kell]  has  expired. 

(Mr.  HASKELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks  ) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Nicholson], 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  more  or  less  driven  into  this 
proposition  of  scholarships.  We  have 
been  told  by  almost  everybody — and  how 
much  they  know  about  it  I  do  not  know; 
I  do  not  know  myself — but  they  have 
tried  to  make  me  believe  that  the  Soviets, 
these  Russians,  are  smarter  than  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  United  States.  You  can 
believe  it,  if  you  want  to,  but  not  Nichol¬ 
son.  I  think  we  are  superior. 

This  is  just  another  proposition  of  the 
Federal  Government’s  stepping  in  to  take 
charge  of  education.  They  have  butted 
into  about  everything  else  that  we  do  at 
home.  This  is  one  of  the  last  ones — I 
hope. 

How  many  here  know  how  many  schol¬ 
arships  we  give  out  a  year  and  who  gives 
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them  or  the  necessity  for  more  of  them? 

I  tried  on  the  committee  to  find  out.  I 
asked  a  great  many  questions  about  it, 
but  up  till  now  I  have  not  had  any 
answer. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  just  got  this  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  moment  ago.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that 
there  is  a  total  of  over  32,000  students 
who  are  currently  receiving  education 
subsidies  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  does  not  include  the  military  acad¬ 
emies.  In  other  words,  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  32,000  boys  in  the  service 
who  are  going  to  college. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  military  academies  enter  into  it  as 
to  their  getting  scholarships.  The  only 
scholarships  I  know  about  in  connection 
with  them  is  that  they  get  appointed  to 
West  Point,  Annapolis,  or  somewhere 
else  if  we  recommended  them,  and  then 
if  they  pass  an  examination  they  can  get 
into  those  academies. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  Navy  ROTC  and  the  Army  ROTC 
programs,  where  the  students  receive  a 
certain  stipend  in  exchange  for  which 
they  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  for  not 
less  than  3  years  following  graduation, 
and  then  have  an  option  of  making  the 
service  their  career. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
need  more  space  for  the  people  we  are 
now  sending  to  college.  Somebody  men¬ 
tioned  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  greatest  institution 
there  is  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
world,  for  that  matter,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Perhaps  the  Soviets  have 
something  better  than  that.  The  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  to ' 
turn  down  about  33  percent  of  those  who 
apply  to  enter  it.  I  have  been  informed 
that  my  State  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  a  long  waiting  list  of  boys  and 
girls  who  cannot  get  in.  Yet  we  are 
trying  to  raise  the  money  here  for  schol¬ 
arships.  when  if  anybody  wants  to  get  a 
college  education  he  can  get  it.  I  will 
bet  you  that  half  of  the  Members  in  this 
Chamber  here  who  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege  had  to  go  out  and  dig  up  a  little 
money  by  working  or  through  some  other 
method,  in  order  to  work  their  way 
through  college.  We  can  still  do  it 
without  being  recipients  of  handouts 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  we  should  consider  this  pretty 
deeply  and  find  out  what  the  necessity 
for  it  is.  Then  if  it  is  necessary,  we  can 
come  here  and  do  it. 

The  questions  that  were  asked  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania  were  good  questions."  They 
were  seeking  to  find  something  in  the 
bill,  yet  the  chairman  could  not  find  it 
in  the  bill.  It  was  not  there. 

When  we  give  a  scholarship,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Russia  at  all.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  gets  this  scholarship  can 
choose  anything  he  wants  to  and  can 


choose  whatever  college  he  wants  to  go 
to.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  at 
this  time  is  entirely  unnecessary.  We 
do  not  need  it  because  we  do  not  have 
the  facilities  to  carry  it  out.  Next  year 
the  Corfimittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  come  in  here  asking  for  more  money 
to  lend  the  colleges  for  construction  of 
more  facilities. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ayres!  . 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  A  question  was 
raised  a  moment  ago  as  to  the  number 
of  scholarships  that  were  outstanding. 
I  noticed  this  item  appearing  in  one  of 
today’s  newspapers: 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  scholar¬ 
ships  which  go  begging  every  year.  And  the 
number  of  scholarships  has  been  growing 
fast.  The  last  survey  indicated  there  were 
nearly  250,000. 

That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
number  of  scholarships  that  have  not 
been  taken  as  of  now.  I  thought  the 
Committee  should  have  this  information 
for  whatever  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
that  connection,  may  I  say  that  that  is 
true;  but  the  average  size  of  those 
scholarships  is  something  like  $50.  They 
run  something  like  this:  Anyone  living 
on  the  Delaware  River  between  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Beverley  with  the  name  of 
O’Toole,  whose  father  works  for  the 
Belvedere  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  can  get  a  scholarship.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  have  thousands  of  that  kind ; 
and  that  is  an  absurd  example,  if  it  is 
true. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  being  a  little  facetious  in  his  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Just 
a  little.  , 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  are  thousands  of  scholar¬ 
ships  that  have  not  been  taken  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  committee  to  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  on  July  29,  H.  R.  13582. 
This  bill  at  the  proper  time  will  be  of¬ 
fered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Elliott  bill. 
There  are  no  scholarships  in  H.  R.  13582. 
It  is  a  guaranteed  education  loan  bill  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  GI  housing  loan  pro¬ 
gram.  The  way  it  will  work  will  be  this 
way :  If  a  student  wants  to  go  to  a  certain 
college,  he  applies  to  that  college.  He 
receives  a  certificate  of  admission  and 
then  he  can  go  either  to  a  private  insti¬ 
tution,  a  bank,  or  a  corporation  or  any¬ 
one  who  wants  to  lend  him  money.  He 
can  borrow  $500  for  each  year  that  he  is 
in  school.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for 
a  Federal  scholarship  program.  If  a 
student  is  sincere  about  wanting  to  get 
an  education  and  he  has  the  intelligence 
to  carry  on  college  work,  if  he  can  bor¬ 
row  the  money  knowing  that  he  is  going 
to  have  to  pay  it  back,  it  is  not  going  to 
hurt  him  at  all  to  have  to  do  a  little 
work  along  with  the  money  that  he  re- 
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ceives.  He  will  be  able  to  borrow  up  to 
$2,000  and  pay  it  back  within  10  years. 
In  the  event  he  does  default,  the  lender 
does  not  lose.  The  Government  guar¬ 
antees  the  loan  the  same  as  we  do  in  the 
housing  bill.  Also  in  H.  R.  13582,  there 
is  a  title  II  which  authorizes  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $10  million  to  the  States 
based  on  the  percentage  of  high-school 
students  graduating  the  previous  year 
that  can  be  used  for  the  employment  of 
additional  qualified  teachers  of  science 
and  to  increase  the  rate  of  compensation 
of  teacher  of  science  in  the  secondary 
schools  or  to  acquire  laboratories  and* 
other  special  scientific  equipment.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  many  parts  of  the  so- 
called  Elliott  bill  that,  perhaps,  are  good, 
I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  nearly  $1  billion 
when  just  in  the  last  few  days  we  had  to 
vote  to  increase  the  ceiling  on  our  na¬ 
tional  debt  limit.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  the  boy  who  does  not  have  th£  money 
and  does  not  have  the  financial  means, 
but  does  have  the  ability,  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege,  if  he  wants  to.  The  $10  million  ap¬ 
propriation  is  a  small  amount,  of  course, 
but  at  least  it  will  let  the  Congress  know 
whether  or  not  the  States  are  interested 
in  increasing  teachers’  salaries  in  the 
field  of  science  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  interested  in  expanding  their  techni¬ 
cal  and  laboratory  equipment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  earlier  refexred  to  this  Na¬ 
tional  Merit  Scholarship  Foundation.  I 
find  a  reference  to  that  in  the  minority 
report  on  page  44.  It  says: 

Neither  of  the  bills  proposes  scholarship 
help  to  more  than  the  top  3  percent  of 
high-school  students,  and  most  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  are  eagerly  sought  by  colleges  and 
existing  scholarship  agencies.  A  large  Fed¬ 
eral  program  of,  say,  40,000  scholarships 
would  probably  have  as  its  major  effect 
discouraging  existing  private  and  State 
efforts. 

Was  that  information  before  your 
committee? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Yes,  that  information 
wak  before  the  committee.  > 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  members  of 
the  Committee  will  see  fit  to  read  H.  R 
13582  because  we  will  vote  on  it  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]. 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  think  the  debate  on  the  bill  and 
the  discussion  on  the  rule  indicates  that 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  this  bill.  Obviously  there  will 
be  some  votes  against  this  legislation,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  votes  in  favor  of 
it.  I  think,  however,  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  become  somewhat  clearer  as  a 
result  of  the  discussion. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  agree  to  accept  the 
amendment,  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Adoption  of  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  would  take  from  the  program 
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which  we  are  presenting  a  great  many 
good  provisions.  It  would  set  up  pro¬ 
visions  which  were  considered  and  re¬ 
jected  by  the  committee.  The  guar¬ 
anteed  loan  program  was  considered  by 
the  committee  and  it  was  rejected  in 
favor  of  the  approach  which  we  used  in 
the  loan  provisions  of  this  bill.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  that,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  just  stated,  section  2  of  his  bill 
would  provide  assistance  to  teachers. 

We  decided  against  providing  direct 
Federal  aid  to  supplement  teachers’ 
salaries.  We  deliberately  did  not  in¬ 
clude  that  in  our  proposal. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  reference  to  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  intends  to  offer,  at 
first  I  strongly  favored  the  guarantee 
approach  to  a  loan  program.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Haskell], 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intosh],  and  I  have  worked  very  closely 
and  studied  the  possibilities  of  a  guar¬ 
anteed  loan  program.  We  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  title  III  in  the  bill,  as  writ¬ 
ten,  is  better  than  any  guarantee  pro¬ 
gram  which  can  be  worked  out — at  least 
at  this  time. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  not  fall  for 
the  Ayres  amendment.  It  is  a  trap  and 
would  not  work.  The  Ayres  amend¬ 
ment  would  provide  for  a  60  percent 
Federal  guarantee  of  loans  made  to  stu¬ 
dents,  with  an  interest  rate  of  4%  per¬ 
cent.  Veterans  with  a  house  to  mort¬ 
gage  cannot  borrow  money  at  5  percent 
under  the  GI  bill.  Obviously  there 
would  be  no  money  available  to  students, 
through  commercial  channels,  at  4% 
percent. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AYRES.  There  is  plenty  of  money 
available  at  4%  percent.  You  know 
what  happened  in  New  York.  You  have 
corporations  who  are  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  these  brilliant  students  into  college, 
and  they  will  be  happy  to  loan  them 
money  on  a  guaranteed  basis  at  4%  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  begin  my  remarks  by  quoting  an  em- 
minent  proponent  of  the  program.  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  special  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  last  January: 

Education  best  fulfills  its  high  purpose 
when  responsibility  for  education  is  kept 
close  to  the  people  it  serves.  *  *  * 

Because  of  the  national  security  interest 
in  the  quality  and  scope  of  our  educational 
system  in  the  years  immediately  ahead,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Federal  Government  must  also  un¬ 
dertake  to  play  an  emergency  role.  The 
administration  is  therefore  recommending 
certain  emergency  Federal  actions  to  encour¬ 
age  and  assist  greater  eSort  in  specific  areas 
of  national  concern.  These  recommendations 
place  principal  emphasis  on  our  national 
security  requirements. 

Our  immediate  national  security  aims — 
to  continue  to  strengthen  our  Armed  Forces 
and  improve  the  weapons  at  their  com¬ 
mand — can  be  furthered  only  by  the  efforts 
of  individuals  whose  training  is  already  far 
advanced.  But  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
position  of  leadership,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
today’s  young  people  are  prepared  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  maximum  to  our  future  progress. 


We  have  had  discussions,  very  inten¬ 
sive  discussions,  in  our  committee  for 
months  on  the  problem  of  how  best  to 
attack  certain  inadequacies  which  the 
President  pointed  out  in  his  educational 
message.  And  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  crucially  important  role  which  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott] 
has  played  in  the  development  of  a 
sound  bill.  His  good  sense  and  objec¬ 
tivity,  and  his  desire  to  develop  a  reason¬ 
able  bill,  have  been  an  inspiration.  Sec¬ 
retary  Folsom,  the  retired  head  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  his 
staff  also  were  of  great  value  to  us  in 
arriving  at  what  we  consider  a  balanced 
and  thoroughly  defensible  program. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  would  also 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  ought  to  include  himself 
in  that  regard.  His  contribution  to  this 
bill  has  made  it  one  that  is  really  work¬ 
able. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  basic  question  we  have  been  faced 
with  is  how  can  we  improve  the  quality 
of  our  educational  system.  We  recog¬ 
nize,  of  course,  as  the  President  has 
pointed  out,  that  local  responsibility  is 
fundamental  in  improving  our  educa¬ 
tional  system.  Yet  we  also  feel  that  it 
is  undesirable — because  the  inadequacies 
are  serious — to  take  a  do-nothing,  stand- 
pat  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Federal  aid  must  be 
prudent  but  constructive. 

We  have  suggested  an  attack  on  sev¬ 
eral  fronts.  Perhaps  there  has  been 
undue  public  emphasis  placed  on  the 
scholarship  title.  We  are  trying  to 
identify  our  talented  young  people.  We 
are  trying  to  encourage  able  young 
people  to  go  to  college.  If  these  insti¬ 
tutions  do  not  have  adequate  facilities 
to  accommodate  additional  students, 
they  can  admit  only  those  that  they 
want.  However,  we  are  also  trying,  un¬ 
der  several  titles  in  this  bill,  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  our  young  people.  We 
are  trying  to  encourage  more  interest 
and  emphasis  on  the  so-called  hard 
topics.  We  should  like  to  encourage 
greater  interest  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  modern  foreign  languages.  We 
should  like  to  deemphasize  the  easy 
courses  which  contribute  to  the  deterio¬ 
ration  of  our  educational  system. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  scientific  laboratory 
equipment  in  our  high  schools.  We  are 
trying  also  to  improve  the  educational 
statistics,  upon  which  we  can  make  rea¬ 
sonable  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mi’.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield. 

Mi’.  DIXON.  Would  the  gentleman 
like  to  elaborate  further  on  why  we 
think  the  States  and  the  local  districts 
themselves  cannot  handle  these  prob¬ 
lems  alone  in  this  urgent  need? 

How  many  of  the  States  have  ade¬ 
quate  scholarship  programs? 


How  many  of  the  States  have  stepped 
up  their  scientific  laboratory  equipment 
as  we  would  like  to  see  them  improved? 

How  many  of  them  have  trained 
counselors  who  can  select  among  the 
students  those  the  Government  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  make  the  needed  contribu¬ 
tion? 

And  then,  here  are  some  other  things. 
I  heard  two  interesting  conversations 
over  here  just  this  afternoon  on  this 
question  of  why  the  States  cannot  take 
care  of  this  entire  problem.  One  gen¬ 
tleman  came  from  a  very  important 
State.  I  asked:  “How  many  school  dis¬ 
tricts  do  you  have  in  your  State?”  He 
answered:  “We  have  3,000.” 

“How  many  board  members  to  a  dis¬ 
trict?” 

“About  five.” 

That  would  be  15,000  board  members. 

“How  many  teachers?” 

“About  20,000  teachers.” 

That  big  State  has  nearly  as  many 
board  members  as  teachers,  and  each 
one  of  these  board  members  has  his  own 
views  about  what  should  be  done  about 
lengthening  the  school  year,  stiffening 
up  the  requirements,  what  subjects 
should  be  taught,  what  standards  should 
be  set,  getting  the  right  kind  of  teach¬ 
ers.  With  such  a  confused  system  as 
that  how  can  we  get  a  program  that  will 
make  our  school  system  progress  to  the 
point  of  being  able  to  handle  the  school 
program  envisioned  by  our  President  un¬ 
less  there  is  some  kind  of  Federal  leader¬ 
ship  and  encouragement? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  He  has 
pointed  up  the  advisability  of  having  the 
Federal  Government  participate  in  the 
solution  of  these  programs.  Obviously 
the  Federal  role  must  be  limited.  It 
must  be  carefully  thought  through  to 
assure  suitable  action  to  meet  these  in¬ 
adequacies  in  our  educational  system. 
If  we  fail  to  help,  it  appears  evident  that 
the  problems  will  remain  unsolved. 

During  debate  on  the  rule  there  was 
some  criticism  of  this  bill  because  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  have  markedly  in¬ 
creased  their  research  and  training  pro¬ 
grams.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  these 
programs  we  are  suggesting  are  with 
respect  to  general  education.  There  is 
no  overlapping  or  duplication  of  effort. 
Admittedly,  the  NSF  and  PHS  programs 
do  benefit  directly  thousands  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  they  carry  out  major  edu¬ 
cational  undertakings.  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  there  is  no  addi¬ 
tional  need  for  assistance.  Indeed,  it 
could  be  argued  that  existing  Federal 
programs  need  to  be  supplemented  so  as 
to  avoid  an  imbalance  in  certain  special¬ 
ized  areas. 

I  refer  again  to  the  President’s  edu¬ 
cation  message: 

The  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  designed  to  foster  science  educa¬ 
tion  were  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
scientific  community  under  the  guidance  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  National 
Science  Board.  They  have  come  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  educational  and  scientific 
communities  as  among  the  most  significant 
contributions  currently  being  made  to  the 
improvement  of  science  education  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  administration  has  recommended  a 
fivefold  increase  in  appropriations  for  the 
scientific  education  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  These  increased  appro¬ 
priations  will  enable  the  Foundation, 
through  its  various  programs,  to  assist  in 
laying  a  firmer  base  for  the  education  of  our 
future  scientists. 

There  is,  however— 

And  I  am  still  quoting  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message — 

an  emergency  and  temporary  need  for  cer¬ 
tain  additional  Federal  programs  to  strength¬ 
en  general  education  and  also  for  certain 
Federal,  programs  to  strengthen  science  edu¬ 
cation  in  our  State  and  local  school  systems. 

In  other  words  the  programs  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  are  to  be 
strengthened  at  the  same  time  as  our 
general  educational  system.  Strength¬ 
ening  of  one  will  not  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  strengthening  the  other. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism 
of  this  bill  on  the  basis  of  its  cost.  Much 
has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  substantial  deficit,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  education  program 
therefore  should  be  curtailed  or  defeated.' 

I  am,  of  course,  fully  aware  of  the  un¬ 
desirability  of  deficits,  the  danger  of  un¬ 
balanced  budgets.  Nonetheless  I  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  defeating  a  program 
of  this  character  simply  because  it  will 
cost  something  over  $200  million  yearly. 
Surely  expenditures  in  this  field  can 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  national 
security.  Furthermore,  this  can  be 
achieved  at  infinitely  less  cost  than  the 
$40  billion  we  have  just  approved  for 
the  Military  Establishment. 

Perhaps  a  comparison  with  another 
program  would  be  helpful.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  under  Public  Law  815 
and  Public  Law  874  some  $1,400,000,000 
has  been  spent  since  1951.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1959  alone,  expenditures  under 
Public  Law  815  will  come  to  $30,150,000. 
Under  Public  Law  874  an  additional 
$149,500,000  will  be  spent  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  If  such  expenditures  by  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  justified, 
for  relatively  specialized  programs,  why 
should  we  consider  as  expendable  the 
program  under  consideration?  If  there 
is  a  real  public  interest  to  be  protected — 
and  I  am  convinced  there  is — the  fact 
that  the  program  is  new  should  not 
count  against  it. 

Much  more  should  be  said.  I  regret 
that  the  time  for  debate  is  so  limited. 
In  my  own  opinion  all  parts  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  have  merit.  I  believe  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  scholar¬ 
ships  is  basically  a  myth.  About  $65 
million  is  presently  available  to  assist 
students  each  year.  Of  this  total  about 
15  percent  comes  from  endowments,  20 
percent  from  current  restricted  income, 
and  about  65  percent  from  general  in¬ 
come  of  the  institutions  of  learning. 
This  compares  to  about  34  percent  which 
in  the  year  1949-50  came  from  general 
income. 

The  increasing  percentage  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  which  institutions  must  devote  to 
student  aid  means  that  less  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  faculty  facilities.  It  means  also 
that  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  today,  in  effect,  the  biggest  donors 
to  the  young  people  who  need  aid.  If 
ample  scholarships  were  available,  it  ap¬ 


pears  hardly  credible  that  they  would 
divert  their  own  badly  needed  revenues 
to  these  purposes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
President  in  a  letter  to  Representative 
Wainright  July  8  said: 

The  passage  of  a  sound  educational  bill 
is  a  top  priority  objective  of  Congress  and 
X  heartily  support  your  efforts  to  achieve 
this  objective.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  its  position  of  leadership  *  •  * 
we  must  see  it  it  that  today’s  young  people 
are  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  maximum. 

I  believe  enactment  of  a  4-year  emer¬ 
gency  program  recommended  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  would  have  far  reaching 
benefits  to  education  and  to  national 
security  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  most  important  thing  that  Con¬ 
gress  can  do  here  and  now  is  to  stimulate 
a  true  revival  of  learning  through  the 
improvement  of  our  school  system. 
Senator  Fulbright  says  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Kremlin  for  making  its  warning 
on  education  so  dramatic. 

The  findings  of  the  White  House  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  threat  of  the  Russian 
educational  challenge  appear  to  be  al¬ 
most  forgotten.  Many  former  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  schools  are  strangely  silent; 
too  little  has  been  heard  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  since  last  March  until  a 
few  days  ago  and  here  we  face  the  clos¬ 
ing  days  of  the  session  with  the  danger 
of  no  school  legislation.  I  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  not  go  down  in  history  as 
one  that  shamefully  ignored  the  security 
of  our  country  by  neglecting  our 
schools — America’s  first  line  of  defense. 

When  I  think  of  how  much  we  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  have  said  and  written 
about  transforming  our  school  system 
and  how  little  we  have  actually  done, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  old  axiom,  “It  is 
better  to  light  a  candle  than  to  curse  in 
the  darkness.”  Up  to  date,  Members  of 
Congress  outside  of  the  committees  have 
done  little  besides  complain.  Now  is 
the  time  to  light  the  candle. 

The  need  for  Federal  legislation  has, 
in  my  opinion,  been  fully  demonstrated. 
The  people  and  the  youth  of  our  coun¬ 
try  are  giong  to  be  greatly  disappointed 
if  this  national  defense  education  bill  is 
not  passed,  with  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

By  reducing  these  scholarships  from 
20,000  to  10,000  and  by  limiting  these 
scholarships  to  those  exceptionally  well 
qualified  young  people  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  an  education — amendments  which 
the  committee  itself  will  offer — the  bill 
conforms  to  the  wishes  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  amendment  also  removes 
the  criticism  that  wealthy  people’s  chil¬ 
dren  who  should  pay  their  own  way  could 
receive  scholarships.  The  amendment 
also  cuts  the  cost  of  scholarships  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $714  million  a  year,  and  due 
to  the  limitation  of  need  prevents  the 
mushrooming  of  this  program  and 
guards  against  abuses. 

Of  the  American  high-school  gradu¬ 
ates  whose  academic  ability  places  them 
in  the  upper  25  percent,  only  50  percent 
attend  college.  Of  this  group  who  do 
not  attend,  it  is  estimated  that  one-half, 
or  100,000  students,  do  not  attend  col¬ 
lege  because  of  financial  difficulty. 

Of  the  American  students  whose  aca¬ 
demic  ability  places  them  in  the  top  2 


percent,  only  66%  percent  attend 
college. 

For  every  American  high-school  grad¬ 
uate  who  ultimately  earns  a  doctoral 
degree,  there  are  25  others  who  have 
the  mental  capacity  to  do  so. 

Last  November  Utah  was  favored  with 
a  visit  from  Chairman  Elliott’s  com¬ 
mittee  which  held  hearings  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  In  preparation  for  their  coming, 
I  took  my  son  out  of  his  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Utah  to  make  a 
study  of  the  need  for  Federal  assistance. 

He  limited  his  study  to  the  1957  top 
25  percent  of  the  graduates  of  high 
schools  situated  25  miles  from  a  college. 
He  received  questionnaires  back  from 
80  percent  of  the  group.  He  made 
follow-up  visits  to  12  high  schools  and  6 
colleges  and  conversed  with  the  princi¬ 
pals,  students,  and  parents. 

Some  significant  findings  were  as 
follows: 

(A)  The  data  obtained  from  the  adminis¬ 
trators  indicated  that:  , 

1.  Forty-six  and  five-tenths  percent  of  the 
1957  high-school  graduates  at  the  25  high 
schools  involved  in  this  study  are  now  en¬ 
rolled  in  college. 

2.  Eighty-two  and  eight-tenths  percent  of 
the  top  quartile  of  these  graduates  are  now 
enrolled  in  college. 

(B)  The  data  obtained  from  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  study  indicated  that: 

1.  Thirty-three  and  ninety-four  one- 
hundredths  percent  of  these  top  quartile 
students  enrolled  in  college  anticipated 
financial  difficulties  which  might  force  them 
to  withdraw  from  college  prior  to  gradua¬ 
tion. 

2.  Sixty-one  and  twenty-two  one-hun¬ 
dredths  percent  of  the  top  quartile  students 
not  attending  college  indicate  they  would 
attend  if  given  sufficient  financial  assistance. 

The  following  probable  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  the  findings : 

First.  Unless  33.94  percent  of  Utah’s 
upper  quartile  students  now  enrolled  in 
college  receive  some  sort  of  financial 
assistance,  they  may  be  forced  to  dis¬ 
continue  their  training.  This  would 
bring  Utah’s  percentage  of  upper  quar¬ 
tile  students  now  attending  college  down 
to  48.88  percent. 

Second.  The  probability  is  that,  with 
a  suitable  system  of  student  financial 
assistance,  approximately  93.33  percent 
of  Utah’s  upper  quartile  high-school 
graduates  could  be  induced  to  attend  and 
remain  in  college. 

Third.  The  probability  is  that  without 
a  program  of  student  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  only  48.86  percent  of  Utah’s  upper 
quartile  high-school  graduates  will  re¬ 
main  in  college. 

Other  interesting  findings  are  that  84 
percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  col¬ 
lege  favor  some  sort  of  assistance,  and 
93  percent  of  those  youth  not  enrolled 
in  college  ask  for  assistance.  Ninety- 
eight  and  one-half  percent  indicated 
that  they  would  definitely  be  willing  to 
work  their  way  through  college  if  given 
the  opportunity. 

This  indicates  to  me  that  our  young 
people  would  prefer  jobs,  fellowships, 
and  even  loans,  to  outright  grants.  It 
also  indicates  that  the  States  can  and 
should  do  far  more  in  this  respect  than 
the  Government.  The  question  is:  “Are 
they  doing  it?” 
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Another  evidence  of  great  need  as  yet 
quite  unmentioned  is  the  fact  that  this 
legislation,  by  encouraging  more  choice 
youth  to  get  in  school  and  to  remain  in 
college  longer  will  relieve  thd  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation.  In  fiscal  1958  we  spent 
in  Federal  costs  alone  for  public  as¬ 
sistance  and  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  well  over  $2  billion. 

These  youth  who  should  be  in  college 
but  are  working  are  only  taking  the  jobs 
of  heads  of  unemployed  families.  The 
university  performs  a  great  service  to 
society  by  drawing  youth  from  the  labor 
market  in  times  of  unemployment. 

The  expenditure  of  less  than  $150  mil¬ 
lion  the  first  year  for  this  legislation 
would  be  one  of  the  best  investments  we 
could  make,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  take  youth  off  the  labor  market  and 
train  them  for  the  jobs  that  are  open. 
In  my  own  immediate  area,  there  are 
several  thousand  attractive  openings  for 
the  thousands  of  unemployed  people  who 
would  like  those  jobs  but  lack  the  train¬ 
ing.  During  the  depression  of  the  late 
thirties,  Weber  College  took  more  than 
500  men  off  the  relief  rolls  by  giving 
them  one  winter’s  technical  training. 

In  my  opinion,  title  VI,  which  provides 
$3  million  for  only  1,000  fellowships  does 
not  go  near  far  enough.  We  should 
popularize  fellowships,  where  the  stu¬ 
dent  works  for  what  he  gets  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  scholarships  where  he  does  not 
work  for  what  he  receives.  Then  again, 
the  fellowship  student  usually  benefits 
more  from  the  grant  than  the  scholar¬ 
ship  student,  because  the  student  on  a 
fellowship  teaches  a  class,  assists  in  a 
laboratory,  corrects  papers,  works  on  re¬ 
search  problems,  and  other  kindred  ac¬ 
tivities  where  he  learns  by  doing.  He 
also  devotes  more  hours  to  his  field. 

Section  VI  will  open  the  way  for  more 
worthy  people  to  enter  college  teaching 
by  giving  them  a  chance  to  work  their 
way  through  the  graduate  school.  It  is 
useless  to  bring  more  students  into  high¬ 
er  education  unless  we  induce  more 
qualified  people  to  enter  the  teaching 
field.  One  reliable  commission  reports 
that  unless  we  build  college  faculties 
faster  and  provide  facilities  for  students 
faster  than  we  are  at  the  present  time, 
by  1970  our  institutions  will  be  refusing 
admittance  to  1  out  of  every  3  appli¬ 
cants. 

Last  October  I  visited  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  my  old  alma 
mater,  where  I  asked  the  dean  of  the 
school  of  education  how  many  of  his 
majors  were  preparing  to  teach.  He 
replied  406.  I  asked  him  how  many 
were  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  or 
science;  his  reply  was  7.  He  said  fur¬ 
ther,  “Industry  is  not  even  leaving  us 
seed  corn.” 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.  R.  13247  is 
definitely  a  defense  measure  and  as  fully 
deserves  Federal  support  as  our  Federal 
defense  training  institutions,  such  as  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  Annapolis,  West 
Point,  and  others,  because  our  soldiers 
of  the  future  will  be  more  the  soldier  of 
the  slide  rule  than  the  musket-carrying 
variety. 

The  committee  that  drafted  H.  R. 
13247  has  eliminated  the  objections  to 
title  II,  which  has  attracted  most  of  the 


criticism  to  the  bill,  by  cutting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  scholarships  in  half  and  granting 
them  on  the  basis  of  need  as  well  as  ca¬ 
pability.  The  measure  as  amended  will 
cost  considerably  less  than  $150  million 
the  first  year,  and  considerably  less  than 
the  amount  budgeted  for  education. 
This  is  not  an  expenditure  but  the  finest 
investment  in  individual  independence, 
in  thrift  and  enlightenment,  in  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  in  national  defense  that  the 
Congress  could  ever  make.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  the  amended  bill. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey], 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  day, 
Thursday,  August  7,  1958,  should  be  a 
red-letter  day  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  should 
mark  the  day  on  which  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  decide  to 
do  something  about  their  greatest  na¬ 
tional  asset,  our  boys  and  girls;  a  day 
on  which  they  decided  to  not  allow  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  to  tack  a  dollar  sign  on  the  school 
doors  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman',  I  was  shocked  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith],  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  also  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  refer  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion  as  crazy  legislation.  If  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  help  the  youth  of  this  country 
can  be  called  crazy  legislation,  then  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  glad  to  be  in 
that  classification.  Most  everyone  knows 
what  my  efforts  have  been  since  coming 
to  the  Congress  in  the  field  of  education. 

I  was  supposed  to  discuss  title  4  of 
this  legislation.  Title  4  is  the  title  that 
covers  the  Federal  grants  in  aid  to  the 
several  States,  through  their  school 
boards,  to  improve  their  science  labora¬ 
tories  and  various  other  means  for  teach¬ 
ing  technical  subjects.  I  think  *fevery- 
body  is  agreed  that  one  of  the  faults  of 
our  present  secondary  school  system  is 
the  failure  to  properly  train  our  boys 
and  girls.  I  do  not  care  how  good  a 
teacher  might  be,  and  I  do  not  particu¬ 
larly  care  how  well  their  own  basic  train¬ 
ing  was  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools,  the  fact  remains  that  you  cannot 
properly  instruct  them  without  the 
proper  tools.  That  means  that  you  are 
going  to  have  to  improve  your  facilities 
in  your  high  schools. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record 
will  disclose  here  that  there  are  some 
26,000  high  schools  in  the  Nation,  and  a 
surprisingly  small  percentage  of  those 
high  schools  give  thorough  instruction 
in  the  field  of  proper  laboratory  train¬ 
ing  and  proper  technical  training.  I 
have  here  a  breakdown  of  that  figure. 
A  total  of  18.9  percent  of  our  high  schools 
have  no  facilities  for  even  the  elementary 
sciences. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
briefly. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  money  made  available  in 
this  title  can  be  used  directly  for  the 


purchase  of  laboratory  equipment,  if  it 
is  needed?  Am  I  correct  in  that  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Yes.  The  fact  is  you 
can  rehabilitate  every  laboratory.  The 
program  is  a  $60  million  annual  program 
for  4  years. 

Under  this  legislation  we  can  in  4 
years  construct  6,000  newly  equipped 
science  laboratories,  6,000  new  biology 
laboratories,  1,500  new  chemical  labora¬ 
tories,  and  1,200  new  physics  laborato¬ 
ries.  t 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  one  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bailey]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con¬ 
clusion  may  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues 
and  say  that  there  is  nothing  basically 
wrong  with  this  legislation.  If  the  cor¬ 
rections  are  made  as  it  is  indicated  they 
will  be  made,  in  the  nature  of  amend¬ 
ments,  I  think  it  will  be  good,  whole¬ 
some  legislation.  Certainly  I  would 
have  had  no  part  in  spending  some 
5V2  months  trying  to  shape  legislation 
into  proper  form  if  it  were  not  good, 
wholesome  legislation.  I  recommend  it 
highly  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  many, 
many  generations,  education  was  limited 
to  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Even  up  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  when  children  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mines  and  factories,  the 
youngster  who  managed  to  graduate 
from  high  school  was  looked  up  to  as 
some  sort  of  a  genius. 

In  addition  to  the  reputation  he  en¬ 
joyed,  he  also  succeeded  in  earning  more 
money  than  those  of  his  own  age,  when 
he  finally  went  to  work  after  12  long 
years  of  schooling. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  education 
within  the  past  60  years,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  still  a  few  native- 
born  Americans  who  are  illiterate. 

All  in  all,  however,  our  educational  • 
system  has  concentrated  on  the  training, 
improvement,  and  development  of  the 
individual,  to  insure  the  maximum  of 
personal  success.  Reliable  charts  are 
available  to  prove  that,  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  year  of  education,  one’s  ability  to 
make  money  goes  up  correspondingly. 
Only  incidentally,  and  as  a  byproduct, 
was  it  recognized  that  education  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Nation’s  progress. 

Few  saw  any  relation  between  higher 
education  and  the  ability  of  our  Nation 
to  survive  in  a  swiftly  changing  age  of 
scientific  and  technological  progress,  or 
the  vital  rule  of  the  humanities  in  guid¬ 
ing  education  so  that  it  will  improve  the 
man  himself,  even  while  it  is  providing 
him  with  the  special  skills  to  increase 
his  earning  power. 

Apart  from  the  years  of  compulsory 
education,  it  was  “every  man  for  him¬ 
self.”  Many  able  youngsters  from  poor 
families  were  frustrated  in  their  ambi¬ 
tions  to  secure  a  higher  education,  be- 
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cause  there  was  no  way  to  finance  this 
greatest  investment  of  all. 

With  the  understanding,  generosity, 
and  voluntary  efforts  of  many  corpora¬ 
tions,  alumni  groups,  and  private  organ¬ 
izations,  a  number  of  scholarships  are 
available  to  qualified  students  that  en¬ 
able  them  to  secure  a  higher  education, 
but  they  fall  far  short  in  meeting  the 
meed. 

Our  hit-and-miss  attitude  toward  this 
problem,  and  our  lack  of  a  concerted 
national  effort  to  give  education  the 
support,  encouragement,  and  priority 
that  is  required,  was  forcibly  brought  to 
our  attention  on  October  4,  1957. 

The  surprising  and  shocking  technical 
skill  demonstrated  by  the  Russians  in 
being  the  first  to  thrust  a  man-made 
satellite  into  outer  space,  awakened  us 
from  our  apathy. 

Suddenly,  we  realized  how  dependent 
we  are  on  education  to  strengthen  the 
national  defense  and  to  meet  critical  na¬ 
tional  needs. 

While  the  Russians  were  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  the  education  of  their  promising 
youth,  even  to  the  .extent  of  paying  all 
their  expenses,  we  were  neglecting  to 
provide  equivalent  opportunities  for  our 
own  deserving  students. 

H.  R.  13247  states  that:  “The  Con¬ 
gress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the 
security  of  the  Nation  requires  the  full¬ 
est  development  of  the  mental  resources 
and  technical  skills  of  its  young  rfien  and 
women.”. 

To  achieve  that  end,  this  bill  will  pro¬ 
vide  substantial  assistance  in  various 
forms  to  individuals,  to  States  and  their 
subdivisions,  and  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  order  to  insure  trained 
manpower  of  sufficient  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  to  meet  the  national  defense  needs 
of  the  United  States. 

Of  greatest  importance  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  to  award  scholarships  to  25,000  per¬ 
sons,  to  be  known  as  national  defense 
scholarships.  I  have  advocated  such  a 
program  in  the  past,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  legislation  for  this  purpose  is  now 
receiving  the  serious  attention  that  it 
clearly  merits. 

The  second  feature  of  this  bill  will  au¬ 
thorize  appropriations  to  stimulate  and 
assist  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
establish  \funds  to  make  low-interest 
loans  to  students  in  need  thereof  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  courses  of  study. 

Such  sums  shall  be  available,  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  Federal  capital  contributions 
which,  together  with  contributions  from 
the  institutions,  shall  be  used  for  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  student 
loan  funds. 

There  shall  also  be  grants  to  the 
States  for  strengthening  science,  ism  the - 
matics,  and  modern  foreign  language  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools;  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  guidance,  counseling,  test¬ 
ing,  identification,  and  encouragement 
of  able  students;  appropriations  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  graduate  education;  appro¬ 
priations  for  foreign  language  develop¬ 
ment;  and  appropriations  for  research 
and  experimentation  in  more  effective 
utilization  of  television,  radio,  motion 
pictures,  and  related  mediums  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

Before  the  sputniks  routed  us  from  our 
complacency  and  warned  us  of  our  edu¬ 


cational  shortcomings,  Gov.  Foster  Fur- 
colo,  of  Massachusetts,  on  January  14, 
1957,  asked  for  an  overall  survey  of  the 
needs  in  Massachusetts  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  In  its  report  of  March  25,  1958, 
the  special  commission  observed  that: 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  by  1970,  our 
(Massachusetts)  industry  will  need  an  addi¬ 
tional  44,000  graduate  engineers  and  at  least 
100,000  more  technicians.  *  *  *  At  present, 
for  example,  Massachusetts  is  training  only 
about  a  third  of  the  additional  elementary 
and  secondary  schoolteachers  it  needs  each 
year,  and  the  Commonwealth  needs  at  least 
10  percent  more  nurses  than  it  has  at  pres¬ 
ent.  *  *  *  The  present  and  growing  short¬ 
age  of  these  trained  people  adversely  affects 
the  competitive  position  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  national  economy,  while  the  State  is  in¬ 
creasingly  dependent  on  the  new  high-skill 
industries.  This  shortage  is  also  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  national  defense  effort,  at  a 
time  when  attention  is  focused  on  our  need 
to  accelerate  greatly  our  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  development. 

Many  national  studies  estimate  that  40  to 
50  percent  of  those  with  college  ability  do 
not  now  attend  college.  Even  among  the 
top  5  percent  of  high  school  graduates, 
about  4  out  of  10  do  not  go  to  college. 

These  figures  mean  that  each  year  the 
talents  of  many  thousands  of  able  young 
men  and  women  are  not  being  fully  utilized, 
despite  the  belief  of  American  democracy 
that  every  individual  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  his  full  intellectual  and 
vocational  potentialities.  These  statistics 
also  mean  that  a  great  many  potential  engi¬ 
neers,  technicians,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers, 
and  other  trained  people  are  being  lost  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Na¬ 
tion.  *  *  *  Family  income  is  one  of  the 
greatest  single  factors  in  determining 
whether  a  high-school  graduate  attempts  to 
continue  his  education. 

A  free  society  cannot  ignore  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  those  talents  in  its  people 
upon  which  it  must  depend  for  its  very 
life. 

Neither  delay  nor  economy  will  an¬ 
swer  the  challenge  that  is  upon  us. 

A  beginniilg  must  be  made  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  assist  education  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsi&lities  of  leadership  in  these  criti¬ 
cal  times. 

H.  R.  13247  is  the  instrumentality  by 
which  we  can  inspire  and  invigorate 
education  for  that  decisive  role. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  13247)  to  strengthen  the  national 
defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  edu¬ 
cational  programs  to  meet  critical  na¬ 
tional  needs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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A  further  messag&=-f£Qm  the  Senate  by 
j  Mr.  McGown^One  of  rts^-clerks,  an- 
j  nouncedJdKffthe  Senate  had  paSsed^con- 
cucmtff: resolution  of  the  following  tit 


\in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is/ 
Requested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  reenrollment  of  S.  359,  concern¬ 
ing  certain  desert  land  entries;  and  f 
3.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  reenrollment  of  S.  4002,  providing 
fori  the  construction  of  the  Grey  Reef  Gam 
anc/\  Reservoir  on  the  North  Platte  River.. 

Tlfie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Hous'e  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  tb,6  fol¬ 
lowing  title: 

S.  38l7.  An  act  to  provide  a  program/for  the 
discovery  of  the  mineral  reserves  /  of  the 
United  States,  its  Territories,  and  possessions 
by  encouraging  exploration  for  minerals,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced/'  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of/the  com¬ 
mittee  ~of  \conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  tfye  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  /bill  (H.  R. 
12783)  entitled  “An  act  malting  appro¬ 
priations  foV  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
and  for  othet  pur poses.”  / 

The  message  also  annoqnced  that  the 
Senate  agreesito  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendments  numbered 
11,  13,  38,  an<^,55  to  thqr  above-entitled 
bill. 

The  message  Wlso  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  t<^  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  op  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.' 
13015)  entitled  “Ah  act  to  authorize  cer¬ 
tain  construction  W  military  installa¬ 
tions,  and  for  other  tabrposes.” 

The  message  alsojiannounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  tfih  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference',  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  House  t<5|  the  bill  (S.  3651) 
entitled  “An  act  to  make  equity  capital 
and  long-term  credit  more  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  small-business  Concerns,  and  for 
other  purposes.”/ 

NEEDED  ACTION  IS  NOT  FORTH¬ 
COMING 

Mr.  HOFF^IAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tues¬ 
day  last,  August  5,  our  colleague  from 
the  Fifth  /'Congressional  \  District  of 
Michigan,  Gerald  R.  FordA Jr.,  who  so 
efficiently  represents  his  constituents — 
daily  Cmigressional  Record,  page 
14910 — called  attention  to  the  lack  of 
law  enforcement  in  Michigan, \and  espe¬ 
cially  to /  the  need  of  a  governor  who 
would  represent  the  people,  protect  their 
interests^  instead  of  acting  as  a  stooge 
for  the  /goons  Who  are  assisting  \in  driv¬ 
ing  industry  from  our  State. 

Governor  Williams  is  a  haiidsome, 
smiling,  baekslapping  menial  foil  Reu- 
ther  and  his  law-defying  crew.  He  is  a 
political  wizard  and  a  State  liability. 

Williams  it  is  who  has  provided  a 
haven  for  Reuther’s  John  Gunacavwho 
i  cruelly  and  viciously  beat  up  a  Kohler 
worker  who  finds  safety  under  the  Qpv- 
eryior’s  wing. 

Soapy — and  the  nickname  Is  an  inskit 
t<j>  a  long-time  dirt-remover — has  long 
efused  to  honor  the  request  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  Governor  for  the  return  of  tl 
idividual  to  Wisconsin  for  trial. 
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on 


(in  general)  the  Secretary  shall  choose  one  of  three  elected  nominees  select) 
by  the  county  committees,  and  appoint  two  others,  to  the  State  committees. 

As  amended,  the  Committee  amendments  were  adopted,  pp.  15262,  15289-94 
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profits  by  renegotiation  to  which  section  322 
(b)  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939  applies,  but  only  with  respect  to  claims 
resulting  from  renegotiations  for  taxable 
/ears  ending  after  December  31,  1952. 

fith  the  following  committee  amend- 

mef 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following:  “That  (a)  section 
6511  (d)\(2)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1S54  (relating  to  special  period  of 
limitations 'with  respect  to  net  operating 
loss  carrybaNs)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  pe\pd  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereol  the  following:  *;  except 
that  if  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  is 
created  by  the  elimVnation  of  excessive  prof¬ 
its  by  a  renegotiation  (as  defined  in  sec, 
1481  (a)  (1)  (A)),  thk  period  shall  not  ex¬ 
pire  before  September  l\l959,  or  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  12th  month  following  the  month 
in  which  the  agreement  \r  order  for  the 
elimination  of  such  excessive'profits  becomes 
final,  whichever  is  the  later.' 

“(b)  Section  322  (b)  (6)  of'Uie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  (relating to  special 
period  of  limitations  with  respect  to  net 
operating  loss  carrybacks)  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  \nd  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  followir 
except  that  if  a  net  operating  loss  carryback 
is  created  by  the  elimination  of  excessive 
profits  by  a  renegotiation  (as  defined  in  sec 
3806  (a)  (1)  (A)),  the  period  shall  not  ex-' 
pire  before  September  1,  1959,  or  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  12th  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  agreement  or  order  for 
the  elimination  of  such  excessive  profits 
becomes  final,  whichever  is  the  later.’ 

“(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  claims  for 
credit  or  refund  resulting  from  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  excessive  profits  by  renegotiation 
to  which  section  6511  (d)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  applies.  The  amend¬ 
ment  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  claims  for  credit  or  refund 
resulting  from  the  elimination  of  excessive 
profits  by  renegotiation  to  which  section  322 

(b)  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939  applies,  but  only  with  respect  to  claims 
resulting  from  renegotiations  of  excessive 
profits  received  or  accrued  for  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1952.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third/ 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recoi 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

(Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  giveiyfier- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  9/  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ahe  gen¬ 
eral  rule  provided  by  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  with  respect  to/  claims  for 
credit  or  refund  provides  that  such 
claims  must  be  filed  within  3  years  from 
the  time  the  return  giving  rise  to  the 
credit  or  refund  is  filed  or  2  years  from 
the  time  the  tax  isypaid,  whichever  pe¬ 
riod  expires  later.  /However,  net  operat¬ 
ing  losses  create/a  special  problem  and 
a  special  rule  /s  now  provided  by  the 
code  to.take  care  of  this  problem.  Thus, 
existing  law/provides  that  if  a  claim  for 
credit  or  »efund  relates  to  an  overpay¬ 
ment  of  >tax  arising  from  the  carryback 
of  a  mil  operating  loss,  the  period  in 
which/such  claim  may  be  filed  is  that 
peri/d  ending  381/2  months  following  the 
end  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  net 
Derating  loss  arose.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  this  special  period  is’  adequate  to 
protect  taxpayers  in  the  ordinary  net 
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operating  loss  carryback  situation. 
However,  in  cases  where  the  net  operat¬ 
ing  loss  arises  as  a  result  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  excessive  profits  pursuant  to  re¬ 
negotiation,  the  period  is  not  adequate, 
since  renegotiation  and  the  appeals  re¬ 
sulting  therefrom  to  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  under  the  bill 
recently  extending  the  Renegotiation 
Act  to  June  30,  1959,  to  the  courts  of 
appeals,  the  period  during  which  the 
taxpayer  is  at  risk  with  respfect  to  a  net 
operating  loss  can  and  will  often  exceed 
38  y2  months.  Since  it  is  unfair  that  the 
Government  should  require  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  excessive  profits  on  the  one  hand 
and  deny  the  taxpayer  a  credit  or  re¬ 
fund  of  the  taxes  paid  with  respect  to 
such  profits,  your  committee’s  bill,  as 
amended,  provides  a  new  rule  for  both 
the  Internal  Revenue  Codes  of  1939  and 
1954  stating  that  in  the  case  of  a  net 
operating  loss  arising  from  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  excessive  profits  by  renegotia¬ 
tion,  the  period  for  filing  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  shall  not  expire  until 
12  months  after  the  month  in  whicji 
the  agreement  or  order  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  or  the  excessive  profits  becomes 
final.  /  ^ 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and/Means 
unanimous  in  ordering  th^  bill  fa-  i 
vorably  reported.  I  urge  it/  adoption 
by  she  House. 

(MV.  REED  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiLLsrywas  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remiMcs  at  this  poip£  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  ^Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.  R.  1317lNas  amended,  on  which  the 
House  has  juet  ta^en  favorable  action, 
would  remove W  inequitable  hardship 
that  occurs  under  existing  law.  This 
hardship  arises  uhder  circumstances  of 
a  contract  \yith  the'Federal  Government 
being  renegotiated  and  the  contractor- 
being  required  to  payNhack  certain  ex¬ 
cessive  .profits  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment/  The  renegotiationNoccurred  con¬ 
siderably  after  the  year  in  Ndiich  the  in¬ 
come  arising  under  the  contract  was 
sported  for  income-tax  purposes, 
(here  such  a  renegotiation  results  in  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback,  the  tax 
liability  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  second 
or  first  prior  year  would  ordinaril^fiDe 
reduced.  However,  where  the  reneg^ 
tiation  procedure  was  not  completed  un 
til  long  after  the  time  for  filing  a  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  had  expired,  such  a 
carryback  would  be  denied  under  exist¬ 
ing  law.  It  is  desirable  that  the  tax¬ 
payer  not  be  denied  a  carryback  under 
such  circumstances,  and  this  legislation 
would  remedy  the  inequitable  result  that 
occurs  under  existing  law. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  W  AIN  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


fRollNo.  160] 


Anderson, 

Evins 

Lesinski  / 
Loser  / 

Mont. 

Flno 

Ashley 

Frazier 

Mason  / 

Michey 

Morris 

Baker 

Friedel 

Barden 

Gordon 

Baring 

Gray 

Mo/ 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Murray 

Blitch 

Gregory 

Breston 

Boykin 

Halleck 

/Radwi^n 

Brooks,  La. 

Healey 

/  Rivers 

Buckley 

Hebert  / 

Robeson,  Va. 

Burdick  , 

Hillings  / 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Celler 

Horan  / 

Shelley 

Christopher 

James'  / 

Shuford 

Colmer 

Jenkiry! 

Sieminski 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Jone/Mo. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dellay 

Kearney 

Smith,  Kans. 

Dies 

KUburn 

Spence 

Diggs 

Krueger 

Vorys 

Eberharter 

Engle 

/Landrum 
/  Latham 

Winstead 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  362 
Member/have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Bv/unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
wjth. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  13247)  to 
strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  education  programs 
to  meet  critical  national  needs;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.  R.  13247, 
with  Mr.  Fogarty  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the-bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]  had  27 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gwinn]  had  26 
minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
to  this  outstanding  committee  for  a  bill 
which  I  believe  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
aginative  and  one  of  the  most  far-sighted 
pieces  of  legislation  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  consider  this  session.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  H.  R.  13247. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  may  be  said 
in  criticism  of  this  bill — and  it  has  its 
imperfections  as  do  all  things — the  meas¬ 
ure  nonetheless  represents  the  most 
constructive  effort  presented  to  the  85th 
Congress  in  a  field  on  which  our  Nation’s 
future  depends. 

Education  is  the  only  solid  foundation 
on  which  we  can  base  our  hopes  for  the 
survival  and  supremacy  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ideal  in  today’s  world. 

While  local  responsibility  and  initia¬ 
tive  are  paramount  in  the  American  edu¬ 
cational  system,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
long  recognized  a  national  responsibility 
as  well — the  responsibility  to  see  that 
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educational  opportunity  is  available  to 
all  American  children. 

The  case  has  been  well  and  solidly 
made  that  many  American  children  to¬ 
day  do  not  have  true  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  some  fields. 

In  this  situation,  the  tfnited  States  is 
the  loser,  and  we  lose  ground  we  sorely 
need  in  the  world  of  1958. 

The  several  different  programs  estab¬ 
lished  under  H.  R.  13247  are  substantial 
efforts  to  regain  that  lost  ground  and 
advance  the  national  interest  through 
education,  and  I  urge  the  approval  of 
this  bill. 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia. 

(Mr.  ABBITT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  on  this  legislation. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  known  as  the  Education 
Act  of  1958.  It  is  simply  another  means 
of  putting  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  business  of  taking  over  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  youth  of  America. 

Apparently,  those  wTho  are  seriously 
for  this  bill  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  bribe  schools  into  doing 
their  job.  In  my  opinion,  the  bureau¬ 
crats  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  are  not  the  people  who  should 
administer  the  education  program  of  the 
various  States.  The  picture  of  under¬ 
staffed,  under-housed  and  under-fi¬ 
nanced  schools,  which  is  frequently  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  by  those  who  are 
desirous  of  the  Federal  Government  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  educational  systems  of  the 
States  and  localities,  is  a  mere  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  propagandists.  I  do  not  believe 
the  lack  of  money  is  responsible  for  the 
short-comings  of  the  schools.  There 
have  been  too  many  innovations  into  the 
public  school  system  already.  What  we 
need  is  a  return  to  the  basic,  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  bring  information 
to  the  pupils  rather  than  the  modern 
curriculum  of  letting  the  students  dof 
what  they  wish  and  study  when  they' 
please. 

All  of  us  realize  that  in  many  instances 
our  educational  system  is  not  strong 
enough.  Our  college  curriculum  must 
be  strengthened;  our  secondary  anjl 
elementary  systems  are  not  nearly  as^ef- 
ficient  as  they  shquld  be  but  the 
strengthening  of  educational  systems 
should  be  done  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  The  picture  of  strong,  central¬ 
ized  government  in  Russia  and  many 
other  foreign  countries  is  too  alarming 
to  justify  the  changing  of  our  school  sys¬ 
tem,  taking  it  away  from  the  commun¬ 
ities  and  the  States  and  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  bureaucrats  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  edu¬ 
cation  is  in  the  local  communities  and 
States  and  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  There  it  must  remain  if  our 
Democratic  way  of  life  is  to  be  retained. 


Last  year,  we  witnessed  an  all-out 
effort  by  certain  segments  of  our  educa¬ 
tors  to  put  over  a  school  construction 
bill.  They  told  us  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Federal  Government  get  into  the 
school  construction  picture  if  education 
was  to  survive.  They  lost  that  fight  and 
we  all  now  realize  that  there  was  no 
need  for  Federal  aid  for  the  construction 
of  schools.  It  was  a  mere  farce  and  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  the  Federal  Government  take 
over  the  schools  of  America.  That  same 
little  gi’oup,  and  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  sincere  people  who  are  earnestly 
interested  in  improving  our  educational 
system,  are  now  attempting  to  get  the 
Federal  'Government’s  hands  on  the 
schools  of  America  by  entering  the  back 
door  in  the  name  of  national  defense 
and  are  basing  their  plea  upon  the  inter¬ 
national  emergency  now  confronting  the 
worldr 

This  bill  is  but  a  means  of  getting  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  public  school 
field. 

■  It  is  thought  by  this  little  group  here¬ 
tofore  referred  to  that  they  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  passing  this  type  of 
lgislation  than  they  would  a  bill  for  gen¬ 
eral  Federal  aid.  They  desire  to  get  the 
Government’s  foot  in  the  door,  knowing 
full  well  that  once  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  gets  in  the  education  field  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  its  removal  but, 
rather,  they  will  get  in  further  and  fur¬ 
ther,  deeper  and  deeper,  and  in  a  few 
short  years  our  entire  educational  system 
will  be  a  part  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

As  just  stated,  there  are  those  in  this 
country  who  are  determined  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  over  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  schools  of  our  Nation.  They 
are  using 'this  legislation  as  a  stepping- 
stone  toward  their  goal. 

This  legislation,  if  passed,  will  greatly 
endanger  the  future  freedom  of  our 
people.  The  question  to  be  decided  in 
passing  upon  this  legislation  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  We  must  decide  whether  the  public 
schools  are  to  be  operated,  maintained, 
and  controlled  by  the  localities  and  the 
States  or  whether  the  public  shcools  of 
the  Nation  are  to  be  turned  over  eventu¬ 
ally  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Our  schools  have  been  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  democracy.  We  must  know 
that  as  the  Federal  Government  gradu¬ 
ally  takes  over  the  financial  burden  of 
the  schools  so  will  they  take  over  the 
control  of  them.  It  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tribute  Federal  funds  for  public  educa¬ 
tion  without  the  imposition  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  increasing  measure  of  Fed¬ 
eral  control.  Local  control  is  funda¬ 
mental  and  necessary  to  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  our  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  To  remove  the  responsibility  of 
educating  our  children  from  the  local 
level  will  necessarily  and  unavoidably 
weaken  democracy  at  the  grassroots. 
The  separation  of  education  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  as  important  as 
the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

There  is  now  an  all-out  effort  to  fed¬ 
eralize  the  schools  and  nationalize  the 
lives  of  all  American  citizens.  Many  of 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  desire 
the  concentration  of  power  in  Washing¬ 
ton  with  all  government  at  the  national 
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level.  We  know  that  the  adequate  edu¬ 
cation  of  America’s  youth  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Republic  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  This  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  localities  and  States  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  equitably  than  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

If  we  are  to  remain  a  free  people  and 
desire  to  retain  our  way  of  life,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  control  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  public  schools  remain  at  the 
local  level.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
Federal  aid  without  Federal  control,  nor 
is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  Federal 
handout. 

The  localities  and  the  States  are 
better  able  financially  to  provide  the 
necessary  educational  opportunities  for 
our  youth.  The  States  are  better  off  fi¬ 
nancially  than  is  the  monstrous  Federal 
Government  today.  There  are  those 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
States  are  not  able  financially  to  carry 
on  the  proper  educational  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  youth.  They  con¬ 
tend  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  financial  ability  to  undertake  this 
great  task.  Unfortunately,  nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth.  Sadly  enough, 
the  national  debt  now  amounts  to  more 
than  eight  times  State  and  local  indebt¬ 
edness.  The  Federal  Government  has  a 
national  debt  of  approximately  $275  bil¬ 
lion.  Apparently,  there  is  no  hope  in 
the  foreseeable  future  that  this  debt  will 
be  reduced  in  any  appreciable  amount. 
It  is  saddening  to  see  on  all  sides  grasp¬ 
ing  bureaucrats  and  people  who  believe 
in  centralized  power  trying  to  reach  out 
on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  to  take  over  functions  and  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  States  and  local  com¬ 
munities.  We  are  now  at  the  cross¬ 
roads.  We  are  about  to  see  this  coun¬ 
try  embark  on  a  gigantic  longtime 
journey  into  the  field  of  local  public  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  disheartening  to  me  to  see 
this  administration  sponsor  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  • 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Philbin]. 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  has  reported 
out  H.  R.  13247,  designed  to  assist  in  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
American  educational  system  at  all  levels 
and  to  encourage  qualified,  ambitious 
students  to  continue ,their  education  be¬ 
yond  the  high-school  level. 

The  bill,  in  my  opinion,  represents  a 
good  beginning  toward  the  solution  of 
one  of  the  Nation’s  most  important 
problems;  namely,  the  strengthening  and 
readjustment  of  our  educational  system 
across  the  board  to  provide  adequate 
teaching,  broader  opportunities  for 
study,  and  adaptation  to  recent  and  cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  fields. 

I  do  not  intimate,  in  my  reference  to 
science,  that  I  believe  our  educational 
system  should  be  geared  to  scientific 
education  alone.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
room  for  great  improvement  and  broad 
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development  in  scientific  education,  but 
in  our  overall  educational  scheme,  we 
must  never  overestimate  science  or  any 
other  specialty.  The  maintenance  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  and  humane  letters 
in  our  system  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
a  necessary  objective,  and  this  type  of 
training,  which  is  essential  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  generalist  thinking,  ability, 
and  orientation,  must  be  stressed,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  basic  to  our  way  of  life. 

There  are  many  maladjustments  in 
our  educational  system  that  I  will  not 
discuss  here.  Clearly,  in  the  light  of 
current  juvenile  problems,  the  Nation 
may  well  ask  what  can  be  done  in  our 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  homes,  to  ease 
the  shocking  conditions  that  have  grown 
up  in  many  communities  throughout 
the  land,  illustrated  by  the  outlook  and 
conduct  of  some  of  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation  who,  fortunately,  are  not  typical 
-  of  American  youth. 

The  bill  has  several  very  desirable  ob¬ 
jectives:  Federal  scholarships;  loans  for 
students  at  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation;  grants  to  the  States  for  strength¬ 
ening  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
language  instruction  in  the  public 
schools;  language  institutions  and  area 
centers  to  expand  and  improve  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  languages;  expansion  of  graduate 
education;  improvement  of  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  programs;  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  in  the  use  of 
television,  radio,  motion  picture,  and 
related  media  for  educational  purposes; 
improvement  of  statistical  services  of 
State  educational  agencies. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  marks  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  necessary  step  forward  in 
American  education,  the  increased  cost 
of  which  has  militated  against  many 
struggling,  ambitious  young  people  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  training  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  aspirations.  In  this 
great,  rich  country,  there  must  be  an 
opportunity  for  every  capable,  worthy 
boy  or  girl  to  secure  higher  education. 
This  has  special  significance  in  the  case 
of  exceptionally  talented  students,  and  it 
is  imperative  that  Congress  and  the 
States  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
eliminate  actual  and  potential  waste  of 
the  intellectual  resources  and  abilities 
of  our  young  people  and  insure  for  them 
proper  educational  training. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many,  who  are 
able  to  get  higher  training  on  their  own. 
The  problem  of  members  of  this  group 
is  not  usually  financial  or  economic  be¬ 
cause  their  parents  or  relatives  have  the 
means  to  finance  their  education,  or  they 
work  their  way  through  school.  As  to 
the  members  of  this  group,  however,  who 
do  not  possess  outstanding  secondary 
school  records,  their  problem  these  days 
is  the  difficult  one  of  getting  into  any 
college  at  all. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  the  large 
number  annually  seeking  college  admis¬ 
sion,  many  capable,  ambitious  and  prom¬ 
ising  young  people  are  unable  to  secure 
admission  to  the  college  of  their  choice, 
or  cannot  be  considered  for  admission, 
and  are  required  to  abandon  their  plans 
for  higher  education  or  settle  for  some 
lesser  training  for  which  they  may  not 
have  the  aptitude  or  special  fitness  that 
they  would  have  for  the  training  of  their 
choice. 


The  questions  often  asked  are : 

Are  the  standards  too  high? 

Are  many  young  people  of  ability,  zeal, 
and  promise,  highly  endowed  with  quali¬ 
ties  that  make  for  success  and  leadership, 
being  deprived  by  abnormally  high 
standards  and  limited  educational  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  opportunity  to  pursue  the 
careers  of  their  choice? 

Will  the  ultimate  result  of  such  a 
trend  be  to  exclude  large  number  of 
well-balanced,  highly  qualified  youth, 
who  cannot  in  a  period  of  hot  competi¬ 
tion  for  limited  billets  achieve  the  de¬ 
gree  of  scholarship  required  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  colleges  and  professional  schools 
of  their  choice,  but,  who  are  well-fitted 
for  higher  training  and  capable,  if  given 
the  chance,  of  developing  into  leaders  in 
American  life? 

It  is  felt  by  many  educators  and  other 
leaders  that  the  Soviet  competition  in 
arms,  in  science,  in  political  expansion, 
in  culture  and  other  fields  poses  a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  a  threat  to  our  survival.  This 
competition  applies  to  every  part  of  our 
system.  It  constitutes,  not  only  a  con¬ 
flict,  but  a  race  for  military,  scientific, 
social  and  cultural  supremacy.  It  may 
well  be  viewed  as  a  race  to  capture  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  developing  ominously 
into  a  mad  race  toward  political  insta¬ 
bility,  social  disintegration  and  even 
war. 

One  of  the  foundations  of  our  system 
is  that  vigorous  competition  is  healthy 
and  constructive.  Obviously,  this  prin¬ 
ciple  cannot  be  applied  to  an  arms  race 
because  such  a  competition  involves 
waste  of  resources  and  untold  perils. 
But  until  the  Soviet  takes  a  different 
attitude  and  acts  to  promote  genuine 
world  peace,  we  are  left  with  no  choice 
other  than  to  strengthen  our  system  in 
every  sense  and  in  every  way,  so  that  our 
national  potential  will  not  be  excelled. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  our  educational  facilities  and 
advantages  is  of  paramount  importance. 
We  must  provide  every  opportunity  for 
the  young  men  and  women  of  America 
to  get  the  kind  of  training  and  educa¬ 
tion,  according  to  their  aptitude  and 
abilities,  that  are  needed  in  current  day 
life  and  that  will  be  even  more  import¬ 
ant  in  the  world  of  the  future.  Above 
all  we  must  be  resolved  to  face  the 
threats  to  our  survival  with  courage  and 
wise  action.  We  must  accept  every 
challenge  flung  to  us  by  the  Soviet.  We 
are  free  and  our  freedom  gives  us  great 
advantages  over  the  slaves  of  the  Marx¬ 
ist  system.  If  we  but  arouse  ourselves 
to  the  dangers,  no  dictator  can  ever  con¬ 
quer  or  defeat  us. 

This  bill  acknowledges  that  primary 
responsibility  for  education  should  re¬ 
main  with  the  States,  local  communities, 
and  higher  educational  institutions  since 
education  is,  in  the  American  tradition, 
a  function  of  local  self-government.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  constructive,  helpful  role  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  should 
permit  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
the  States,  local  communities,  and  higher 
educational  institutions  in  striving  to 
meet  their  critical  educational  needs, 
which  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
national  needs. 


It  is  a  question  how  long  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  as  presently  constituted, 
can  continue  to  function  efficiently  with¬ 
out  imposing  even  greater  tax  burdens 
upon  the  local  communities  and  the 
States.  For  this  reason,  resort  to  the 
Federal  taxing  power  is  sought  in  the 
field  of  education  to  insure  a  national 
educational  program  that  will  meet  our 
national  demands  and  needs  in  which 
neither  the  States  nor  the  local  commu¬ 
nities  want  Federal  control  of  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  probably  would  not  make  huge 
sums  available  for  educational  purposes 
without  exercising  control  over  expendi¬ 
ture  and  at  least  some  measure  of  con¬ 
trol  over  policy. 

The  people,  as  a  whole,  take  a  dim  view 
of  control  of  their  educational  facilities 
by  an  expanded  Federal  bureaucracy  dic¬ 
tating  the  direction  and  conduct  of  their 
local  schools.  But  there  is  a  middle 
ground  in  this  controversy,  which  I  think 
is  illustrated  by  this  bill,  even  though  it 
does  not  go  as  far  as  many  people  desire 
to  cope  with  current  drawbacks,  disad¬ 
vantages,  and  inadequacies. 

I  personally  believe  that  a  constitu¬ 
tional,  feasible  way  can  be  found  in  the 
public  interest  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  guide,  encourage,  and  assist  the 
States  and  local  communities  with  their 
educational  problems  without  infringing 
upon  historic  patterns  of  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  which  are  so  dear  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

There  is  danger  too  in  gearing  our 
educational  system  to  the  development 
of  a  race  of  supermen  and  superwomen 
concerned  only  with  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits,  exclusive  scientific  horizons,  and 
social  experiments.  American  educa¬ 
tion  must  never  be  allowed  to  become 
lopsided  on  one  side  or  another.  It 
must  provide  broad,  adequate  facilities 
for  all  our  young  citizens  and  at  the 
same  time  it  must  scrupulously  avoid 
Federal  regimentation  and  over-empha¬ 
sis  upon  science,  technology  or  purely 
intellectual  activities  alone,  since  in  the 
short  or  long  run  a  worthwhile  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  system  must  be  predi¬ 
cated  on  breadth  and  depth  rather  than 
fancy  and  overweening  size. 

It  is  quality,  not  quantity  alone,  that 
we  must  seek  in  our  higher  education, 
but  that  quality  must  extend  to  and 
embrace  all  educational  fields  and  not 
just  science  and  mathematics.  As  im¬ 
portant  as  these  subjects  are,  they  must 
be  part  of  a  composite  picture,  which 
includes  all  fields  of  learning  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  fields  that  relate  to  the 
welfare  and  betterment  of  man  as  an 
individual  being  endowed  with  a  human 
soul  rather  than  as  a  robot  responsive 
to  the  tick  of  some  scientific  gadget. 
The  spiritual  must  ever  prevail  as  the 
dominant  feature  of  our  system. 

It  is  stark  tragedy  whenever  any 
young  person  in  this  great  country, 
possessed  of  ability,  talent,  and  aspira¬ 
tion,  is  denied  for  financial  reasons  the 
opportunity  to  advance  his  objectives  of 
higher  education.  Insofar  as  such  a 
condition  exists,  government  at  every 
level  must  take  effective  measures  to  in¬ 
sure  educational  opportunities  for  all 
qualified  youth,  who  aspire  to  self¬ 
development  and  self-advancement. 
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That  there  are  such  instances  in  the 
Nation  is  attested  by  statements  of  some 
educators.  I  may  say,  however,  that  in 
my  experience  in  my  own  district  and 
State,  I  have  not  seen  many  instances 
where  qualified  students  were  not  able  in 
some  way,  either  by  self-help  and  work, 
loans  or  scholarships,  to  attend  college 
and  to  pursue  higher  learning.  Educa¬ 
tion  in  America  should  not  exist  merely 
for  the  select  few.  It  must  be  universal. 
Every  qualified  boy  and  girl  must  be 
assured  of  the  opportunity  to  aspire  for 
it  and  to  receive  it,  and  it  would  be  a 
sad  and  sorry  spectacle  indeed  if  bright, 
highly-qualified  youth  should  ever  be 
deprived  of  the  educational  training  of 
their  choice  because  of  the  lack  of 
financial  means. 

The  development  of  qualified,  trained 
teachers  is  admittedly  another  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  national  education 
program.  There  must  be  a  sustained 
drive  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of 
teachers  highly  trained  in  modern  tech¬ 
niques.  Unquestionably,  the  current 
shortage  of  teachers  in  some  places  is 
bound  up  with  low  or  inadequate  pay 
scales  and  it  is  important  to  raise  these 
scales  so  as  to  attract  qualified  persons 
into  this  vital  field  and  insure  them  com¬ 
pensation  rates  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  their  work  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  high  value  of  their  profession. 
Thus,  the  encouragement  of  graduate 
education  provided  for  in  this  bill  to 
those  who  propose  to  enter  teaching  as  a 
profession  is  timely  and  constructive. 

While  the  cost  of  the  bill  is  high  and^ 
involves  over  a  billion  dollars  over  its 
basic  4-year  period,  it  will  be  worth  the 
cost,  in  my  opinion,  because  it  should 
greatly  help  to  stimulate  interest  in 
higher  education,  encourage  adequate 
facilities  and  desirable  guidance  and 
counsel  for  many  young  people,  who,  as 
a  consequence  of  higher  learning,  will  in 
years  to  come  pay  rich  national  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  investment  the  Nation  is 
making  in  their  educational  careers. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.  R.  13247.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  and  vital  pieces 
of  legislation  that  has  come  before  the 
Congress  in  many  years,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  obvious  advantages  that 
accrue  to  a  democratic  form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  high  standards 
of  the  education  of  its  citizens,  but  more 
important,  in  these  times,  for  its  future 
preservation  from  a  defense  standpoint. 

This  bill  is  accurately  and  prophet¬ 
ically  named  the  defense  education  bill. 
Defense  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  muscles 
and  masses.  It  has  rapidly  become  and 
will  in  the  future  be  a  matter  mainly 
of  the  mind.  The  most  potent  weapon 
of  defense  in  the  arsenal  of  any  nation 
is  now  the  educated  brain.  Formulas 
and  equations  have  taken  the  place  of 
spears  and  guns. 

Time  and  space  have  replaced  ma¬ 
neuver  and  terrain. 

In  the  matter  of  defense,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  and  almost  impercepti¬ 
ble  evolution  from  prehistoric  days  to 


the  present;  from  the  brawn  of  one  man 
to  the  brain  of  one  man. 

Before  the  days  of  nations,  cities,  vil¬ 
lages,  or  even  groups,  the  first  type  of 
defense  was  the  bare  hands  of  a  human 
and  the  muscles  in  his  back.  Subse¬ 
quently,  individuals  banded  together  for 
protection  and  massed  their  hands  and 
backs.  It  was  said  in  numbers  there  is 
strength. 

Someone  then  devised  a  club.  After 
that  came  spears,  knives,  and  swords. 
These  kept  his  enemies  a  short  distance 
away  and  developed  different  methods 
of  protection.  After  that  came  gun 
powder,  the  gun,  the  cannon,  and  the 
bomb.  For  centuries  these  were  used 
together  with  great  masses  of  people. 
The  matter  of  brain  and  brawn  was  be¬ 
coming  more  balanced.  Strategy  and 
tactics  began  to  become  more  impor¬ 
tant. 

Then  the  American  scientific  brain 
reached  into  the  mysteries  of  the  atom 
and  a  few  short  years  ago  the  ancient 
concept  of  defense  was  obliterated.  The 
educated  mind  at  last  gained  dominance 
over  mere  brute  strength. 

This  scientific  and  military  revolu¬ 
tion  had  a  deeper  significance.  It  now 
logically  followed  that  defense  weapons 
and  military  strategy  aS'  we  had  long 
known  them  would  not  primarily  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  maps  or  in  arsenals,  hut  rather 
in  the  human  brain. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  an  item 
appeared  in  the  press  informing  us  that 
a  missile  called  Bomarc  was  launched 
in  Florida  by  means  of  a  push¬ 
button  1,500  miles  away  in  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  The  meaning  of  this  is  most 
obvious.  We  are  reaching  the  point 
where  one  man  with  one  pushbutton 
in  one  second  may  ultimately  constitute 
the  defense  of  this  great  Nation.  The 
millions  of  marchers  and  the  tons  of 
equipment  heretofore  used  will  even¬ 
tually  become  obsolete. 

Those  who  argue,  and  I  concede,  most 
sincerely,  that  education  is  not  a  matter 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  who 
also  urge  that  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  are  visionaries,  are  themselves,  in 
fact,  the  dreamers.  No  matter  what 
else  may  be  said  of  the  Russians,  we 
know  they  are  utter  realists.  They 
comprehend  the  meaning  and  the  basic 
value  of  education  as  a  weapon.  Their 
ability  to  launch  a  sputnik  is  evidence 
of  this. 

The  legislation  before  us,  although 
providing  for  large  numbers  of  grants, 
does  not  have  its  most  important  value  in 
the  number  of  Americans  who  will  be  the 
recipients  of  the  scholarships,  but  rather 
in  the  hope  that  out  of  this  number  will 
develop  the  one  or  more  great  minds 
which  will  provide  us  With  the  genius 
brainpower  that  we  need.  Who  among 
us  will  not  concede  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  such  potentially  capable  young 
Americans  who  would  not  be  given  this 
opportunity,  and  who  we  could  not  find 
without  this  legislation. 

The  opponents  of  this  measure  have 
cited  the  matter  of  cost,  of  balanced 
budget,  of  fiscal  aggravation.  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  a  qualified  economist.  I 
cannot  determine  what  makes  a  budget 
balance  or  how  to  equalize  a  trade  bal¬ 


ance  or  what  the  real  effect  of  increasing 
the  debt  limit  will  be.  In  these  matters  I 
prefer  to  follow  the  lead  of  those  I  con¬ 
sider  more  knowledgeable.  But  this  I  do 
know,  that  the  credit,  the  power,  and  the 
respect  of  a  nation  is  not  built  solely 
upon  its  fiscal  responsibility.  History  re¬ 
veals  that  great  nations  have  not  sur¬ 
vived  despite  great  economic  wealth.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  alone  has  caused 
the  decay  and  destruction  of  many  of 
them.  Unlike  business  and  commerce, 
which  must  maintain  itself  solely  on  a 
firm  economic  basis,  a  government’s 
credit  depends  also  on  the  loyalty  and 
integrity  of  its  citizens,  and  mainly  upon 
its  ability  to  defend  itself  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  rest  of  the  world  that  it  so 
can  do. 

No  one  knows  the  credit  balance  of  the 
Russian  Treasury,  nor  of  its  deficit,  nor 
of  its  fiscal  policy.  These  matters  are 
kept  in  utter  secrecy,  butihe  value  of  the 
ruble  rose  with  the  sputnik,  which  was  a 
scientific  and  military,  but  not  a  mone¬ 
tary,  asset. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  these  days  money 
alone  will  not  protect  us  either  from  our 
friends  or  enemies.  For  proof  of  this  we 
need  only  read  the  daily  press,  even  in  a 
most  cursory  manner. 

Realistically  the  nations  of  the  world 
see  now  what  the  opponents  of  this  de¬ 
fense  measure  refuse  to  understand,  that 
defense  is  now  based  mainly  upon  educa¬ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  education  is  the  true 
defense. 

We  shall  pass  this  bill  today,  and  it 
will  cost  the  people  of  this  counti’y  some¬ 
thing,  and  that  is,  a  great  deal  of  money. 
It  will  not  cost  them  their  families,  their 
villages,  their  cities,  their  country,  or 
their  lives.  These  it  will  tend  to  insure 
for  our  people  will  be  buying  a  secured 
future  with  an  educated  American  brain. 

There  is  a  cost  for  everything.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  money,  sometimes  lives,  some¬ 
times,  both.  In  balance,  the  cost  of  this 
legislation  appears  well  worth  the  dollar 
cost.  It  will  avoid  payment  of  the  other 
kind.  I  urge  your  support  of  H.  R.  13247. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
one  of  the  primary  aims  of  this  bill  is  to 
arrest  the  great  loss  of  talent  occurring 
today  in  our  country,  as  I  tried  to  illus¬ 
trate  on  yesterday,  it  does  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  today  sufficient  attention  is 
not  being  given  to  the  fields  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  and  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Insofar  as  these  subjects  are 
concerned,  our  committee  found  that 
there  is  today  a  very  great  imbalance 
with  respect  to  the  study  of  those  lan¬ 
guages,  the  sciences  and  mathematics, 
as  against  the  other  subjects.  Today 
the  percentage  of  students  taking  chem¬ 
istry,  physics,  algebra,  and  geometry  is 
less  than  the  percentage  taking  these 
courses  in  1890;  fewer  today  percentage¬ 
wise  studying  those  hard  subjects  than 
was  true  70  years  ago. 

Of  all  the  public  schools  in  America,  56 
percent  of  them  offer  no  instruction  in 
foreign  languages.  Nearly  26  percent  of 
all  our  high  schools  offer  neither  chemis¬ 
try  nor  physics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  State  after  State  the 
requirements  for  high-school  gradua¬ 
tion  show  only  one  unit  of  science  and 
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one  unit  of  mathematics  as  requisites  for 
graduation.  Only  three  States  have  full¬ 
time  supervision  in  mathematics  and 
science. 

Studies  have  estimated  that  one-half  of 
the  high  schools  in  America  do  not  have 
the  necessary  equipment  for  teaching 
science  and  modern  foreign  languages. 
Only  60  high  schools  in  America  have 
electronic  laboratory  equipment  for 
training  in  hearing  and  speaking  the 
modern  foreign  languages — only  60  out 
of  27,000. 

This  bill  does  take  into  account  our 
national  needs  without  infringing  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  what  it 
is  doing.  We  do  this  by  giving  preference 
in  awarding  scholarships  to  those  with 
superior  ability  and  aptitude  in  the 
fields  of  science,  mathematics  and  for¬ 
eign  languages,  but  we  do  not  control  the 
choice  of  study  of  the  individual  once 
he  has  received  a  scholarship. 

After  the  committee  had  looked  into 
that  question  carefully  and  closely,  I 
will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Members 
of  this  House,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  ought  not  to  be  done. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mi-.  Beat^er], 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  numerous  reasons  w’hy  we  should 
oppose  H.  R.  13247.  First  of  all,  it  is 
not  a  bill  to  strengthen  national  de¬ 
fense  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  bill 
that  would  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs  to  meet  critical  national 
needs.  We  must  be  honest  with  our¬ 
selves  and  label  it  as  just  another  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  bill. 

Quoting  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  editorial  of  August  7,  1953 : 

This  simply  is  a  part  of  the  irresponsible 
push  toward  bigger  Federal  deficits;  more 
power  here  in  Washington  and  less  for  the 
*  States  and  the  people  themselves. 

I  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  edi¬ 
torial  and  with  the  general  expression 
of  editorial  writers  and  columnists  that 
have  come  to  my  attention  in  many  of 
the  Nation’s  leading  newspapers. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  is  another  at¬ 
tempt  at  intervention  in  State  and  lo¬ 
cal  affairs.  Only  recently  by  a  very 
large  majority,  the  House  passed  a  bill 
that  would  attempt  to  redefine  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  States  and  establish  the 
amount  of  degree  of  preemption  of  au¬ 
thority  that  the  Constitution  provides 
for  the  Federal  Government.  This  bill 
would  be  another  one  of  the  chipping 
away  processes  of  this  principle. 

I  am  going  to  consider  this  bill  in  its 
application  to  my  home  State  of  In¬ 
diana.  Perhaps  Indiana  is  above  aver¬ 
age  but  any  State  can  do  a  good  job 
in  the  education  field  if  it  so  desires. 
Personally,  I  spent  12  years  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  board  of  my  home 
city  in  Indiana;  4  years  as  president  of 
the  State  School  Administrators  Asso¬ 
ciation;  3  years  as  a  member  of  tjie  In¬ 
diana  School  Study  Commission;  and  I 
was  author  and  cosponsor  in  the  In¬ 
diana  General  Assembly  of  the  school 
fund  distribution  bill  which  still  is  used 
as  a  standard  in  my  home  State.  I  men¬ 


tion  these  personal  facts  only  to  indi¬ 
cate  my  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  and  to  indicate  my 
sincere  interest  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  educational  standards. 

I  want  to  retain  public  schools — not 
Government  schools — for  the  present 
and  future  generations. 

Another  reason  that  the  effects  of 
this  bill  should  be  weighed  very  care¬ 
fully  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  might 
have  a  tendency  to  damage  the  financial 
structure  of  our  colleges.  Dr.  Frank 
Sparks,  former  president  and  now  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Wabash  College,  my 
alma  mater,  is  serving  at  the  present 
time  as  head  of  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  to  secure  private  and  corporation 
contributions  to  colleges. 

Dr.  Sparks  has  written  to  me  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  - 

Any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  enter  this  field  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  mean  a  major  setback  to  the  dra¬ 
matic  growth  of  voluntary  giving.  It  is  al¬ 
together  possible  that  the  shrinkage  in  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  would  be  greater  than 
the  total  help  from  Government. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
scholarships  and  it  is  an  established 
fact  as  reported  by  the  colleges  that 
many  of  these  available  scholarships  are 
not  being  used.  Concern  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  that  a  large  segment  of  our  in¬ 
tellectually  able  young  people  are  un¬ 
able  to  go  to  college.  This  concern  can 
be  dismissed  because  the  old  adage, 
“Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way” 
still  holds  true. 

All  of  you  know  of  young  men  who 
have  worked  their  way  through  college 
and  have  been  successful  in  later  life. 
I  know  one  man  who  entered  Wabash 
College  at  the  same  time  that  I  entered, 
and  all  that  he  ever  received  from  his 
family  was  $25  from  his  policeman 
father.  It  is  true  that  he  worked  very 
hard,  waiting  on  tables,  cleaning  house, 
as  a  bellhop  at  the  hotel,  on  a  laundry 
route,  and  any  menial  chore  that  would 
produce  a  few  extra  dollars.  He  earned 
his  letter  in  football,  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  today  he  is  one  of  the 
distinguished  alumni  who  is  a  financial 
success  in  his  chosen  field.  This  friend 
of  mine  has  said  to  me  that  he  wishes 
that  many  other  young  people  might 
have  enjoyed  the  training  experience 
that  was  forced  upon  him  in  order  that 
the  true  American  spirit  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  present-day  college  students. 

Another  reason  that  I  referred  to  In¬ 
diana  is  due  to  the  fact  that  only  re¬ 
cently  the  Indiana  committee  released 
the  results  of  their  study  which  help  to 
prove  this  point.  The  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction  formed  a 
committee  after  the  first  sputnik  was  an¬ 
nounced  and  this  committee  was  charged 
with  the  study  of  the  very  specific  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  proponents  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  present. 

Seven  hundred  and  seven  high-school 
principals  reported  that  approximately 
2,000  seniors  could  qualify  for  scholar¬ 
ships  according  to  need,  interest,  and 
ability. 

Seven  hundred  and  three  of  these 
2,000  took  competitive  examinations  in 
mathematics  and  science  and  social 
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studies  and  English.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  or  28.3  percent,  made  a  per¬ 
centile  rating  above  90  in  the  areas  of 
mathematics  and  science. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  or 
89.9  percent,  were  considered  to  come  in 
the  category  of  needing  financial  assist¬ 
ance. 

Of  these  179,  14  stated  that  they  had 
sufficient  funds  to  attend  college  1  year ; 
23  did  not  answer  the  questionnaire 
necessary  to  determine  the  need  formula; 
25  expressed  plans  to  enter  fields  other 
than  mathematics  and  science. 

Of  the  117  remaining  students,  the 
need  formula  eliminated  64.  This  left  53 
who  were  qualified  according  to  need, 
interest,  and  ability. 

Thirty-seven  of  these  already  had 
scholarships  ranging  in  value  from  $25 
to  $750.  . 

Sixteen  were  left  with  no  help  of  any 
kind. 

I  include  the  following  report,  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Science  Education  in  Indiana 
Schools,  by  Wilbur  Young,  State  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction: 

Mathematics  and  Science  Education  in 
Indiana  Schools 

(By  Wilbur  Young,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction) 

Russian  advances  in  the  field  of  satellites 
have  been  responsible  for  criticisms  of  our 
science  and  mathematics  education  by  crit¬ 
ics  of  our  educational  system.  Because  of 
the  interest  expressed  by  the  school  people 
and  the  citizens  in  the  veracity  of  these 
criticisms,  the  State  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  appointed  a  14-member 
committee  with  Clarence  Manion,  former 
dean  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law  School  and  a 
member  of  the  commission  on  general  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  to  investigate  and  appraise  science 
and  mathematics  education  in  the  schools 
of  Indiana.  This,  in  part,  was  necessitated 
because  the  schools  were  being  blamed  for 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  launch 
a  satellite  before  Russia’s  Sputnik  I,  and 
in  part  because  the  school  people  and  the 
citizens  wanted  to  know  the  truth  about' 
Indiana’s  educational  adequacy.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  scientifically  studied  the  schools 
in  Indiana  to  determine  the  actual  facts  in 
five  ar^as  of  our  educational  program  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  teaching  and  achievements  in 
the  mathematics  and  science  courses.  These 
areas  are  as  follows:  (1)  Teacher  qualifica¬ 
tions;  (2)  high  school  offerings;  (3)  pupil 
participation;  (4)  achievement  of  pupils; 
and  (5)  the  need  for  scholarships  for  tal¬ 
ented  pupils.  To  obtain  pertinent  data  the 
committee  used  the  records  of  the  teacher 
training  and  licensing  division,  the  statis¬ 
tical  division,  and  the  research  division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  addition  to  this,  questionnaires  were 
mailed  to  all  of  the  707  Indiana  high 
schools.  The  fact  that  100  percent  of  the 
questionnaries  were  returned  is  indicative  of 
the  excellent  cooperation  and  true  interest 
shown  by  the  school  administrators  in  aid¬ 
ing  with  this  quest  for  the  truth.  Investi¬ 
gation  of  the  five  areas  listed  above  has 
been  completed  and  a  summary  of  the  re¬ 
sults  is  as  follows; 

TEACHER  QUALIFICATIONS 

The  courses  taken  in  colleges  and/or  uni¬ 
versities  by  all  the  teachers  of  mathematics 
and  science  were  studied  by  examining  their 
credentials  filed  in  the  Teacher  Training  and 
Licensing  Division  of  the  Indiana  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction.  These  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  all  mathematics  teachers  in 
Indiana  have  a  minimum  of  24  semester 
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hours  of  college  credit  in  mathematics. 
Data  from  these  files  also  reveal  that  approxi¬ 
mately  80  percent  of.  the  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics  teachers  have  a  teaching  cer¬ 
tificate  in  their  specific  area  which,  in  fact, 
means  that  the  biology  teachers  have  a  min¬ 
imum  of  24  semester  hours  of  academic 
biology,  and  the  chemistry  of  physics  teach¬ 
ers  have  a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours 
of  academic  chemistry  and  academic  phys¬ 
ics.  All  of  the  other  teachers,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  very  small  percent,  have  had  at 
least  15  hours  of  science.  For  only  2.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  biology  teachers,  1  percent  of  the 
chemistry  teachers,  and  2.2  percent  of  the 
physics  teachers  were  our  records  incomplete. 

HIGH-SepOOL  OFFERINGS 

The  idea  has  been  prevalent  that  our  high 
schools  no  longer  offer  the  challenging  and 
solid  courses  in  mathematics  and  science. 
The  facts  are  that  during  the  1957-58  school 
year  85  percent  of  our  high  schools  were  of¬ 
fering  physics;  83  percent  were  offering 
chemistry;  88  percent  were  offering  second- 
year  algebra;  72  percent  were  offering  trigo¬ 
nometry,  and  62  percent  were  offering  solid 
geometry.  All  of  these  schools  did  not  offer 
these  subjects  each  year  but  offered  the 
courses  in  alternate  years. 

PUPIL  ENROLLMENT 

During  the  school  year  1957-58  the  records 
showed  that  100  percent  of  the  graduating 
seniors  had  at  least  1  year  of  mathematics; 
34  percent  had  2  years  of  mathematics;  15 
percent  had  3  years  of  mathematics,_and  11 
percent  had  4  years  of  mathematics.  Dr. 
James  B.  Conan  t,  former  president  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  former  United  States  High  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Germany,  recently  used,  in  a 
nationwide  telecast,  our  data  that  11  percent 
of  Indiana  graduates  have  4  years  of  second¬ 
ary  mathematics,  as  an  indication  of  the 
strength  of  the  American  comprehensive 
secondary  school.  Of  this  year’s  (1957-58) 
graduates,  100  percent  had  1  year  of  science; 
26  percent  had  2  years  of  science;  15  percent 
had  3  years  of  science;  2  percent  had  4  years 
of  science.  These  figures  indicate  that  about 
as  many  high-school  pupils  in  Indiana  today 
are  enrolled  in  advanced  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  courses  as  could  profit  from  the  ac¬ 
celerated  study  of  these  subjects.  T^his 
statement  assumes  that  it  is  the  most  cap¬ 
able  and  talented  students  who  are  enrolled 
in  these  advanced  cources. 

ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PUPILS 

The  Science  and  Mathematics  Committee 
tested  the  ninth-grade  pupils  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science.  The  California  Test 
Bureau  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  was  selected  to 
provide  the  tests  in  mathematics  and  science. 
Schools  were  invited  to  participate  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis.  Of  the  approximately  63,000 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade,  over 
44,000  students  took  both  the  science  and  the 
mathematics  test. 

The  results  of  these  tests  have  very  defi¬ 
nitely  established  the  high  caliber  of  our 
students  both  in  past  and  present  achieve¬ 
ment  and  in  the  prognostication  of  their 
future  scholastic  ability  and  achievement. 

The  tests  were  validated  on  the  national 
norms  previously  established  and  grade 
placements  were  also  derived  and  ascertained 
from  these  national  norms. 

In  the  area  of  mathematics,  the  median 
grade  level  for  Indiana’s  ninth-grade  stu¬ 
dents  was  at  the  tenth  grade.  Approxi¬ 
mately  27  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
ninth -grade  students  taking  the  test  showed 
a  grade  equivalent  of  13  (college  level)  or 
more,  while  approximately  58  percent  showed 
grade  equivalents  at  of  above  the  tenth  year 
grade  level. 

In  the  area  of  physical  science,  the  median 
grade  level  for  these  ninth-grade  students 
wast  at  the  ninth-grade  level;  however,  36 
percent  of  the  students  taking  the  physical 
science  exam  showed  a  tenth-grade  equiva¬ 
lent  or  more. 


In  the  area  of  biological  science,  the 
median  grade  level  was  the  ninth  grade, 
the  same  as  in  the  area  of  physical  science. 
Thirty-four  percent  of  the  ninth  grade  stu¬ 
dents  taking  this  test  placed  at^  the  10th 
grade  equivalent  or  more. 

Results  show  that  61.6  percent  were  above 
the  national  norms  in  mathematical  reason¬ 
ing  and  mathematical  fundamentals,  and 
50.7  percent  were  above  the  national  norms 
in  physical  and  biological  sciences.  More 
students  were  above  the  national  norms  in 
physical  science  than  in  biological  science 
because  many  city  schools  offer  biology  to 
10th  grade  students  while  the  test  was  given 
to  9th  grade  students. 

THE  NEED  FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  TALENTED 
PUPILS 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  707  high 
school  principals  in  Indiana  asking  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question: 

“How  many  students  in  your,  school  qual¬ 
ify  by  the  way  of  interest,  ability,  and  apti¬ 
tude  in  science  and  mathematics  to  perform 
successful  college  work;  how  many  do  you 
estimate  are  unable  to  attend  college  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  financial  resources?” 

The  replies  to  this  question  indicated  that 
there  were  approximately  2,000  students  who 
had  the  interest,  ability,  and  aptitude  for' 
science  and  mathematics  but  lacked  the 
funds  needed  for  higher  education. 

A  4  y2  hour  comprehensive  examination  in 
science,  mathematics,  English,  and  social 
studies  was  given  to  all  seniors  wanting  to 
take  the  examination.  Of  the  estimated 
2,000  qualified  pupils  who  needed  aid  as 
reported  on  the  questionnaires,  703  of  these 
pupils  took  this  comprehensive  examination 
and  the  results  were  sent  to  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
where  they  were  machine  scored. 

There  were  199  of  -  the  703  pupils  who 
ranked  above  the  90th  percentile  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  based  on  national  norms. 
The  199  pupils  were  then  divided  into  4' 
categories : 

1.  Twenty-seven  pupils  were  counted  in 
group  I  that  included  all  pupils  making 
above  the  90th  percentile  based  on  national 
norms  in  each  of  the  4  fields  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  English,  and  social  studies. 

2.  Seventy-three  pupils  were  counted  in 
group  II  that  included  all  pupils  making 
above  the  90th  percentile  in  mathematics 
and  science,  and  a  percentile  average  of 
above  90  in  the  4  areas  tested. 

3.  Ninety-nine  pupils  were  counted  in 
group  III  that  included  all  pupils  ranking 
above  the  90th  percentile  in  mathematics 
and  science  but  making  a  percentile  rating 
of  90  or  lower  in  English  and  social  studies. 

The  committee  decided  to  consider  at  this 
time  any  of  those  pupils  in  the  group  HI 
for  scholarship-  aid  who  had  a  percentile 
ranking  of  95  or  above  in  mathematics  and 
science.  This  consideration  included  179 
of  the  199  students.  These  students  were 
asked  concerning  their  ability  $o  finance 
their  higher  education.  Twenty-three  stu¬ 
dents  did  not  reply  and  it  was  assumed 
they  had  financial  resources  for  attending 
college.  Fourteen  students  stated  that  they 
had  sufficient  funds  to  attend  a  college  or 
university  of  their  own  choice  for  1  year. 
Twenty-five  students  advised  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  they  were  going  into  fields  other 
than  mathematics  and  science  in  higher 
education  therefore  automatically  eliminat¬ 
ing  themselves.  > 

A  need  formula  was  applied  to  the  117 
remaining  and  qualified  pupils.  This  for¬ 
mula  has  been  widely  used  throughout  the 
United  States  to  determine,  first,  the  finan¬ 
cial  need  necessary  and,  .second,  the  amount 
of  financial  aid  required  in  order  to  guaran¬ 
tee  1  year  of  college  work. 

Sixty-four  students  were  eliminated  by  the 
formula,  leaving  53  qualifying  for  aid  for 
amounts  from  $10  to  $1,200.  Qf  the  53  quali¬ 
fying  for  financial  aid,  37  already  had  schol¬ 
arships  ranging  from  $25  to  $750. 
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The  committee  learned  that  the  problem 
at  hand  was  not  to  provide  scholarships  as 
only  16  are  needed  and  can  be  taken  care 
of  but  the  problem  concerns  provision  for 
financial  assistance  for  those  already  having 
scholarships  in  order  to  guarantee  1  year  of 
college  work. 

■  A  plan  is  being  devised  whereby  the  53 
needing  financial  aid  in  order  to  complete 
1  year  of  college  education  may  secure  that 
aid  providing,  of  course,  they  enroll  in  col¬ 
lege  this  fall  and  make  satisfactory  grades. 

The  results  of  the  study  of  these  five  areas 
have  shown  conclusively  that  the  training 
and  education  directed  to  our  students  do 
not  in  any  way  preclude  their  ability  to 
achieve  and  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
changing  world. 

The  facts  do  show  that  our  schools  are 
very  adequately  meeting  the  needs,  interests, 
and  abilities  of  the  pupils.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  basis  whatsoever  for  unfavorable  criti¬ 
cisms  concerning  Indiana’s  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  The  aims,  the  objectives,  and  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  our  schools  sharpen  and  challenge 
the  working  tools  of  the  pupils.  Since  prog¬ 
ress  is  an  important  product,  our  youth 
will  not  mark  time  but  will  keep  pace  with 
all  the  developmental  tasks  that  our  culture 
expects  of  them. 

BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  FIVE  AREAS 

Teacher  qualifications;  The  records  of  In¬ 
diana’s  mathematics  and  science  teachers  - 
show  that  they  are  well  qualified  to  teach 
in  these  subject  areas. 

High-school  offerings;  Indiana’s  high 
schools  are  definitely  offering  adequate 
mathematics  and  science  courses  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  challenging  students. 

Pupil  enrollment:  The  records  show  that 
Indiana’s  high-school  seniors  for  1957-58  had 
a  firm  and  substantial  background  in  both 
mathematics  and  science. 

Achievement  of  pupils :  Results  of  a  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  test  showed  that  in  the 
area  of  mathematics,  the  medium-grade  level 
for  Indiana’s  9th-grade  students  was  at  the 
10th  grade.  A  'large  percentage  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  ranked  at  the  grade  equivalent  of  13 
(college  level)  or  more. 

In  the  science  area,  the  medium-grade 
level  was  the  9th  grade,  while  a  large  per¬ 
centage  ranked  at  the  lOth-grade  equivalent 
or  more. 

The  need  for  scholarships  for  talented  pu¬ 
pils:  A  4(4 -hour  comprehensive  examination 
(essential  high  school  content  battery — form 
BM)  was  taken  by  703  qualified  high -school 
seniors. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  or,  28.3  per¬ 
cent,  of  these  703  seniors  made  a  percentile 
ranking,  based  on  national  norms,  above  90; 
however  the  committee  decided  not  to  con¬ 
sider  for  scholarship,  at  this  time,  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  an  average  percentile  ranking 
of  94  or  below  in  the  areas  of  mathematics 
and  science,  and  an  average  percentile  rank¬ 
ing  of  90  or  below  in  the  areas  of  English  and 
social  studies.  This  eliminated  20  of  the  199 
students. 

By  process  of  further  elimination  accord¬ 
ing  to  pupil  interest,  course  of  study  pur¬ 
sued,  and  a  financial  need  formula;  only  53 
students,  who  were  still  qualified,  remained. 

A  plan  is  being  devised  whereby  those  53 
students  needing  financial  assistance  may 
obtain  this  aid  from  private  sources  in  In¬ 
diana.  The  committee  is  convinced  that- 
Federal  assistance  on  this  program  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  did  Indiana  do  to 
meet  this  need?  An  effective  antidote 
for  the  crippling  disease  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  is  being  offered  by  the  In¬ 
diana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A 
large  group  of  leading  businessmen  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  have  joined  in 
creating  its  own  scholarship-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  This  has  been  done  through  the 
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establishment  of  a  private  foundation  in¬ 
corporated  by  17  members  which  will 
give  scholarships  to  supplement  the  re¬ 
sources  of  high-school  graduates  who 
wish  to  go  to  college.  Pupils  interested 
in  science  and  mathematics  will  receive 
first  attention. 

In  fact,  the  first  set  of  scholarships 
will  total  53  which  immediately  answers 
the  need  as  disclosed  by  the  study  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Indiana  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

This  principle  proves  that  the  tax  bur¬ 
den  that  this  bill  would  impose  upon  the 
people  would  be  eliminated.  By  almost 
any  criterion,  the  Indiana  program 
measures  up  to  a  sounder  and  more  logi¬ 
cal  way  to  aid  needy  young  men  and 
women.  First  of  all,  it  will  eliminate 
perhaps  as  much  as  30  percent  loss  In 
the  funds  that  would  be  absorbed  by 
administrative  costs  as  provided  in  the 
bill  that  is  before  us. 

It  is  true  that  this  program  is  tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Indiana  but  I  repeat 
again  that  any  State  can  do  what  In¬ 
diana  is  doing  and  they  will  be  proud  of 
the  results. 

To  bring  the  problem  closer  home,  I 
checked  with  the  5  colleges  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana  and  I 
received  replies  from  all  5  presidents 
of  these  oustanding  private  colleges. 

One  of  these  college  presidents  reports 
in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  important  that  we  avoid  frustration 
by  which  we  would  turn  our  educational 
course  in  the  direction  of  the  material,  but 
rather  hold  to  a  steady  course  in  the  total 
educational  program  which,  I  believe,  has 
contributed  to  the  strength  of  our  Nation. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  I  believe  that  the 
educational  program  can  be  better  handled 
on  the  State  level.  Already  the  National 
Government  has  undertaken  many  things 
which  might  be  better  handled  on  the  local 
level,  and  handled  -more  efficiently. 

Another  one  of  these  college  presi¬ 
dents  made  a  significant  statement: 

At  our  institution  we  -need  ever  more 
financial  support.  However,  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  it  ought  to  come  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  The  genius  of  our  Amer¬ 
ica  is  to  be  able  to  raise  money  to  meet 
the  emergencies  across  the  land.  This  is  an 
emergency  but  we  believe  funds  ought  to  be 
raised  from  private  sources. 

.Still  another  one  of  these  presidents 
expressed  his  concern  at  any  attempt  to 
compete  with  the  Russians  by  adopting 
their  educational  system: 

I  would  be  greatly  concerned,  however,  if 
we  were  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the 
Russians  by  adopting  their  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  I  expect  that  their  system  is  an  ef¬ 
fective  one  for  a  totalitarian  country.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  if  we  were  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  sciences  by  undermining  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences,  we  would  put 
our  democracy  in  great  jeopardy.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  any  undue  amount  of 
attention  to  encouraging  people  to  enter  the 
sciences  may  do  more  to  create  a  problem 
for  our  Nation  than  it  would  do  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  solution. 

Another  -  important  reason  that  we 
should  think  twice  before  voting  on  this 
bill  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  already 
have  a  staggering  debt  and  a  resultant 
inflationary  process  that  is  bowing  the 
backs  of  the  American  taxpayers.  The 
additional  cost  of  $1  billion  to  the  tax¬ 


payers  could  be  the  factor  that  starts 
another  inflationary  spiral  that  could 
mean  financial  ruin.  If  we  really  want 
to  help,  the  loan  idea  might  be  a  much 
better  approach  but  I  still  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  as  an  entirely  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion.  Several  of  these  college  presidents 
suggested  that  a  much  better  approach 
would  be  to  give  tax  relief  to  the  parents 
who  are  sending  their  young  people  to 
college  or  even  to  high  school.  In  fact, 
there  was  considerable  hope  in  the 
thoughts  of  a  good  many  people  that 
the  present  Congress  would  modify  the 
tax  laws  so  as  to  increase  the  incentives 
to  give.  The  legislation  that  has  been 
suggested  and  proposed  would  make  a 
tax  reduction  that  would  help  on  tuition 
costs.  I  understand  that  bills  were  sub¬ 
mitted  that  would  propose  a  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  for  tuition  payments  up  to  38  per¬ 
cent  of  the  tuition  bill  or  a  maximum  of 
$500,  whichever  is  greater.  It  would 
seem  that  this  kind  of  legislation  would 
be  much  more  consistent  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition  than  the  regimented  type 
of  proposal  offered  in  the  bill  that  is 
before  us  today.  It  would  give  immedi¬ 
ate  financial  help  to  parents  who  are 
hardest  pressed  in  paying  college  bills 
and  it  would  encourage  an  advance  in 
tuition  that  would  more  nearly  cover  the 
cost  of  the  educational  program.  We 
need  assistance  in  many  other  ways  than 
finances.  The  young  people  need  and 
want  guidance  and  I  feel  confident  that 
they  hunger  for  some  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  principles  of  hard  work,  frugality, 
and  a  determination  toward  accomplish¬ 
ment  by  exercise  of  their  own  abilities. 
They  need  to  be  taught  the  American 
way  of  life  and  not  the  Communist  Rus¬ 
sian  method. 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  went  to  col¬ 
lege  but  he  wrote  the  Gettysburg  Ad¬ 
dress  which  hangs  on  a  wall  in  Oxford 
University,  as  an  example  of  pure  and 
perfect  English.  Lincoln  even  studied 
Euclid  and  probably  knew  more  mathe¬ 
matics  than  many  college  graduates. 
Why  did  he  do  all  of  this?  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  intellectual  development 
and  intellectual  development  must  be 
the  aim  and  objective  of  our  American 
educational  system. 

Edisoji  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
it  was  not  inspiration  but  perspiration 
that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  make  so 
many  remarkable  scientific  discoveries. 

We  do  not  need  to  copy  the  Commu¬ 
nist  philosophy  of  regimentation  and 
concentration  of  authority  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  We  must  learn  self- 
sufficiency  and  self-reliance  and  have  a 
faith  and  belief  in  God  instead  of  bowing 
meekly  before  an  all  powerful  Federal 
Government.  Let  us  stop  Feder-al  aid  to 
education  now  before  it  is  too  late. 

(Mr.  BEAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Pelly], 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  scholar¬ 
ships,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  are  the 
least  objectionable  form  of  Federal  aid 
to'  education  and  certainly  no  one  can 
quarrel  with  the  objectives  of  this 
so-called  scholarship  bill.  Yet,  as  I  will 


explain,  I  felt  impelled  to  vote  against 
the  rule  and,  in  turn,  intend  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

This  is  because  I  am  deeply  concerned 
at  the  extent  of  present  nonessential 
Federal  spending.  I  am  fearful  of  run¬ 
away  inflation,  and  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  call  a  halt  to  new 
spending  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  certain  eco¬ 
nomic  fluctuations  in  values  which  offset 
the  loss  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  through  inflation.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  homes  rises  to  some  extent 
and  so  do  commodity  prices.  But  there 
is  no  means  of  absolute  protection 
against  this  financial  disease  called  in¬ 
flation  even  for  the  rich.  In  the  case 
of  the  workingman  and  the  retired  pen¬ 
sioner  and  low  fixed-income  groups,  the 
result  of  inflation  is  tragic. 

We  have  had  limited  inflation.  How¬ 
ever — and  I  hate  to  say  this — I  greatly 
fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  headed  into 
accelerated  inflation  on  a  scale  hereto¬ 
fore  unknown  in  America,  and  the  sad 
part  about  this  situation  is  we  are  de¬ 
liberately  speeding  up  this  inflationary 
process  by  increased  Federal  spending 
and  by  embarking  on  new  programs, 
meritorious  though  they  may  be,  but 
ones  involving  vast  expenditures. 

We  have  seen  the  buying  power  of 
savings  and  life  insurance  during  the 
last  20  years  cut  in  half.  We  have  seen 
the  accumulated  thrift  and  provision  for- 
retirement  of  those  on  pensions  reduced 
to  a  level  of  50  percent  of  their  original 
value.  Wages  have  gone  up,  but  never 
have  kept  pace  with  the  decreased  buy¬ 
ing  power,  and  this  has  not  been  pleas¬ 
ant,  but  it  was  partly  a  result  of  war 
and  world  conditions  and  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  inevitable.  Since  Korea,  also,  the 
Federal  budget  was  within  reasonable 
balance.  High  taxation  siphoned  off 
public  income  and  the  Government  was 
on  a  more  or  less  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
Taxation  was  limited,  in  other  words. 

Then  sputnik  I  went  into  orbit,  and 
political  if  not  public  hysteria  set  in. 
As  usual,  money  and  more  money  was 
the  politicians’  answer  to  all  problems. 
So  now  we  face  a  Federal  deficit  of 
twelve  to  eighteen  billion  dollars  next 
year,  and  where  Government  spending 
will  go  after  that,  no  one  can  foretell 
except  that  the  direction  is  up  and  up 
and  up. 

What  does  that  mean?  Well,  for  one 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  it  means  al,l-out 
inflation.  It  means  if  you  own  cor¬ 
porate  stocks  in  Anns  where  manage¬ 
ment  can  raise  its  prices  to  adjust  for 
inflation,  there  will  be  increased  profits. 
The  wealthy  will  get  more  dividends — ■ 
maybe  no  more  buying  power,  but  more 
dollars;  probably  less  buying  power,  but 
it  will  be  different  for  laborers,  pen¬ 
sioners  and  those  on  fixed  incomes. 
The  property  owner  can  raise  rents  and 
adjust  to  inflation.  The  farmer  can 
raise  prices  to  offset  to  some  degree  his 
increased  expense.  But  no  one  will 
gain,  and  the  working  men  and  women 
and  low-fixed  income  groups  will  be  the 
real  sufferers.'"  Under  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  I  am  fearful  as  never  before  as  to 
impending  inflation.  Consumers’  buy¬ 
ing  power  is  in  danger.  That  threat  is 
a  threat  to  every  American. 
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In  February  Congress  recognized  the 
increase  in  Federal  spending  for  de¬ 
fense  and  other  programs  and  increased 
by  $5  billion  the  public  debt  limit.  I 
voted  for  that  increase  because  in  the 
debt  management  it  would  allow  for 
flexibility  and  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  a  means  of  obtaining  lower 
interest  rates  on  Government  borrowing 
and  thus  result  in  economy. 

But  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  bring  'myself  to  support  another  in¬ 
crease  in  the  debt  limit.  I  was  one  of 
the  108  “nays”  opposing  passag'e  of  H.  R. 
13580  to  raise  the  limit  from  $275  billion 
to  $285  billion  and  in  addition  a  tempo¬ 
rary  $3  billion  increase  to  $288  billion 
through  June  30,  1960. 

I  know  the  Federal  revenue  is  down 
from  the  $72  billion  to  an  estimated  $69 
billion. 

But  to  me  the  answer  lies  not  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  inflationary  spiral  but 
rather  in  eliminating  some  of  the  causes 
and  voting  down  many  unnecessary  pro¬ 
posed  new  spending  programs.  Holding 
the  line  on  the  public  debt  would  force 
the  executive  branch  into  an  allocation 
and  economy  program  on  measures 
heretofore  approved — would  force  spend¬ 
ing  slowdowns  and  eliminations  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  debt  ceiling  as  it  is. 

Frankly,  I  see  no  alternative  in  com¬ 
bating  inflation  except  by  making  it 
unlawful  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  more. 

The  other  day  a  $2  billion  community 
facilities  bill  was  before  us.  I  voted 
against  it.  Similar  measures  of  one 
kind  or  another,  but  all  entailing  more 
and  more  spending  are  in  the  Rules 
Committee  or  on  the  way. 

I  shall  vote  against  these  other 
measures — and  indeed  many  of  them, 
like  this  scholarship  bill,  have  meri¬ 
torious  intentions.  But  in  all  con¬ 
science,  weighing  their  virtues  against 
the  deadly  sin  ox  larceny  by  process  of 
inflation,  I  am  left  with  no  other  course. 

When  the  . Congress  adjourns  I  shall 
report  this  “no”  vote  to  my  constituents. 
I  shall  speak  frankly.  I  shall  say  elect 
another  in  my  place  if  you  think  me 
wrong.  But  I  know  what  is  right.  The 
easy  way  today  is  to  vote  “aye”  on  this 
education  bill. 

But  as  for  me,  as  I  shall  state  to  the 
people  I  represent,  I  have  opposed  an 
increase  in  the  public  debt  and  to  justify 
that  vote  I  had  to  likewise  vote  against 
the  authorization  of  vast  new  programs 
which  in  turn  would  increase  that  public 
debt.  I  intend  to  be  consistent. 

I  am  voting  today  not  against  educa¬ 
tion  as  such,  or  scholarships  to  develop 
more  scientists,  if  it  will  accomplish 
that,  which  I  doubt.  Rather  my  vote  is 
against  runaway  inflation,  wage  and 
savings  shrinkage,  and  fiscal  irresponsi¬ 
bility. 

I  am  doing  what  I  think  is  proper,  and 
if  and  when  other  billion-dollar  new 
spending  programs  comes  to  the  floor  in 
these  last  days  of  this  Congress,  I  shall 
vote  against  them.  With  ensuing  bills 
with  a  total,  as  I  understand,  of  more 
than  $6  billion,  I  shall  do  the  same  if 
they  are  considered  here  during  this 
session. 

That  decision,  and  the  decision  on  this 
$1  billion  scholarship  bill  which  we  are 


now  considering,  was  made  when  I  voted 
against  the  debt  limit.  Again  let  me 
say,  I  do  not  treat  the  needs  of  educa¬ 
tion  lightly,  but  the  horror  of  runaway 
inflation  is  far  more  serious.  So  I  am 
going  to  stand  firmly  and  try  desperately 
to  protect  the  wages  and  income  of  the 
poor  and  needy  and  stave  off  national 
inflation  and  public  ruin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the  President 
has  his  economists  and  inflation  is  not 
a  new  problem.  But  it  may  well  be  a 
more  serious  problem  of  its  kind  than  at  • 
any  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
I  believe  it  is.  I  would  hope  that  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  and 
President  A1  Hays  of  the  Machinists 
Union,  and  other  able  top  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  organized  workers  of 
America,  would  be  asked  to  join  with 
leaders  of  business  such  as  the  heads  of 
the  steel  firms  which  just  put  into  effect 
another  price  increase.  Government 
alone  cannot  take  the  responsibility  of 
curbing  or  solving  inflation. 

Congress  gets  plenty  of  advice  as  to 
how  to  spend  moneys  and  establish  and 
expand  Government  services;  it  is  time 
for  those  same  advisers  to  accept  part 
of  the  responsibility  of  charting  finan¬ 
cial  courses  in  line  with  defense  needs 
and  sound  Federal  finances.  A  sugges¬ 
tion  of  restraint  in  making  demands  is 
not  enough.  Government,  labor,  and 
business  leaders  must  sit  down  and  sug¬ 
gest  what  services  and  spending  are 
essential  and  how  we  can  fund  our  ex¬ 
penditures  within  the  farmework  of  rea¬ 
sonable  taxation  and  maintenance  of 
sound  dollars  in  the  paychecks  of  Amer¬ 
ican  working  men  and  women. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr. McGovern]. 

IMPROVED  EDUCATION - A  WISE  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  experiences  that 
I  have  enjoyed  in  my  first  term  as  a 
Member  of  the  85th  Congress  has  been 
my  work  under  the  leadership  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Subcommittee  chairman.  Con¬ 
gressman  Carl  Elliott,  of  Alabama.  His 
patience,  his  kindness,  and  his  thorough¬ 
ness  in  the  conduct  of  hearings  and 
committee  investigations  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  I  am  pleased  to 
follow  his  leadership  on  the  important 
legislation  before  us  today. 

The  great  world  historian,  H.  G.  Wells, 
once  observed : 

Human  history  becomes  more  and  more  a 
race  between  education  and  catastrophe. 

This  statement  was  made  many  years 
ago,  but  it  speaks  with  even  more  com¬ 
pelling  force  to  our  own  day.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  that  confronts  the  schools  of  Amer¬ 
ica  today  is  far  greater  than  the  Russian 
sputnik.  We  are  conf ranted  by  a  world 
in  ferment — a  world  convulsed  by  vast 
social  and  political  revolutions  which  our 
young  people  must  learn  to  understand. 
We  are  also  living  in  an  age  of  swiftly 
moving  technological  change. 

The  challenge  that  we  face  is  a  total 
one — a  challenge  in  the  fields  of  politics, 
economics,  morality,  science,  and  the 
arts. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  launching  of 
the  Russian  satellite  led  many  of  us  to 
believe  that  a  crash  program  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  American  scienitsts  was  our 
most  urgent  educational  task. 

My  owm  view  is  that  we  do  need  more 
and  better  scientists,  but  we  also  des¬ 
perately  need  more  and  better  teachers, 
economists,  journalists,  clergymen,  and, 
yes,  politicians — in  short,  a  better  edu¬ 
cated  American  citizenry. 

As  we  reach  out  for  the  goal  of  a  better 
educated  people,  we  ought  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  the  most  urgent  aspects  of 
the  educational  problem. 

GOOD  TEACHING  THE  HEART  OF  GOOD  EDUCATION 

It  has  always,  seemed  to  me  that  the 
heart  of  good  education  is  the  good 
teacher. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  worked  hard 
for  the  ill-fated  school  construction  bill 
a  year  ago,  but  new  classroom  construc¬ 
tion  is  not  the  most  fundamental  need  of 
American  education.  Our  most  pressing 
need  is  for  better  trained  students  and 
teachers. 

If  I  had  to  make  a  choice  between 
sending  my  children  to  a  beautiful 
school  building  staffed  by  poor,  under¬ 
paid  teachers  or  sending  them  to  a 
shabby  school  that  had  superior,  ade¬ 
quately  paid  teachers,  I  would  quickly 
chose  the  latter  course. 

The  great  virtue  of  the  legislation  be¬ 
fore  us  is  that  it  seeks  to  elevate  the 
quality  of  American  education.  It  seeks 
better  teaching  and  better  scholarship 
on  the  part  of  our  students. 

SUMMARY  OF  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  BILL 

It  attempts  these  objectives  by  the 
following  methods: 

First.  Establishing  a  limited  program 
of  Federal  scholarships. 

Second.  Establishing  loan  programs 
for  students  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Third.  Providing  grants  to  States  for 
strengthening  science,  mathematics  and 
modern  foreign  language  instruction  in 
public  schools. 

Fourth.  Establishing  language  insti¬ 
tutes  and  area  centers  to  expand  and 
improve  the  teaching  of  languages. 

Fifth.  Assisting  in  the  expansion  of 
graduate  education. 

Sixth.  Assisting  in  the  improving  of 
guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  pro¬ 
grams. 

Seventh.  Providing  for  research  and 
experimentation  in  the  use  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related 
media  for  educational  purposes. 

Eighth.  Improving  statistical  services 
of  State  educational  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one 
point  perfectly  clear.  This  bill  prohibits 
Federal  control  of  education.  It  simply 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  share  with  our 
local  and  State  communities  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  improvement  of  educational 
standards. 

I  should  like  to  devote  the  balance  of 
my  remarks  this  afternoon  to  title  VI  of 
the  bill  which  seeks  to  expand  and 
strengthen  graduate  education. 

TITLE  VI - GRADUATE  EDUCATION 

Title  VI  would  provide  for  the  award 
of  graduate  fellowships  to  individuals 
selected  by  colleges  and  universities  who, 
as  part  of  the  institution’s  program  for 
expanding  graduate  education,  would 
work  toward  the  doctorate  degree  with 
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the  purpose  of  making  a  career  in  col¬ 
lege  teaching.  The  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  this  title  would  authorize 
would  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
fully  qualified  college  faculty  membex-s. 

I  can  speak  of  the  need  for  such  assist¬ 
ance  in  terms  of  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  the  problem.  The  known 
facts  as  to  our  pressing  needs  for  college 
teachers,  however,  speak  eloquently  for 
themselves.  Our  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  must,  in  the  next  few  years,  expand 
to  accommodate  students  far  beyond 
their  present  numbers.  They  will  re¬ 
quire,  therefore,  greatly  increased  num¬ 
bers  of  faculty. 

Conservative  estimates  indicate  that 
between  15,000  and  22,000  new  college 
teachers  must  be  recruited  annually  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  decade.  The  problem  in¬ 
volved  can  best  be  understood  when  we 
realize  that  the  doctoral  degi’ee  repre¬ 
sents  the  desirable  and  standard  prepa- 
ration  for  teaching  in  college.  Today 
there  are  only  some  163  institutions  out 
of  a  national  total  of  1,856  that  confer 
earned  doctoral  degrees.  Each  year, 
about  9,000  persons  receive  the  doctoral 
degree,  of  which  only  about  5,000  enter 
college  teaching  as  a  career.  Some  of 
these  5,000  have  already  been  teaching 
in  colleges  while  working  for  the  degree. 

The  above  analysis  places  the  problem 
we  face  in  perspective.  Thei’e  are  only 
two  alternatives  open  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  situation — expand  graduate 
education  to  produce  more  fully-quali¬ 
fied  faculty  members  or  face  a  fui’ther 
and  sharp  decline  in  the  quality  of  high¬ 
er  education. 

I  use  the  term  “further  decline”  ad¬ 
visedly,  because  the  decline  in  quality 
has  already  commenced.  In  1953-54,  40 
percent  of  all  college  teachers  held  the 
doctoral  degree,  but  in  this  same  year 
only  31  percent  of  the  new  college  teach¬ 
ers  had  such  degrees.  By  1957  the  latter 
figure  had  dropped  to  23  percent.  This 
represents  a  serious  loss  indeed. 

This  deterioration  in  preparation  is 
felt  most  severely  in  the  fields  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineei’ing.  In  these 
disciplines,  the  percentages  of  new  full¬ 
time  college  teachers  with  the  doctorate 
declined  in  3  years  by  40  percent  and  30 
peixent,  respectively. 

Also,  the  number  of  well-trained  per¬ 
sons  who  are  potential  college  teachers  is 
eroded  away  and  drained  off  into  other 
fields  of  work.  The  shi’inkage  is  worse 
in  some  fields  than  in  others.  In  chem- 
isti-y  about  3  of  evei-y  4  persons  holding 
the  doctorate  enter  noneducational  oc¬ 
cupations,  in  engineering  it  is  3  out  of  4, 
and  in  physics  3  out  of  5.  Industry, 
which  pi’izes  the  fine  talent  assembled  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  is  able  to 
offer  higher  salaries  than  the  colleges 
can  pay,  and  therefore  it  skims  much  of 
the  cream  of  academic  scholarship,  tak¬ 
ing  not  only  the  promising  young  schol¬ 
ars  but  their  pi-ofessors  as  well. 

Many  of  the  graduate  schools  have 
few  students  because  the  schools  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  instruct  larger 
numbers.  Graduate  education  is  costly. 
It  l’equires  extensive  and  costly  librai-y 
and  laboratory  facilities.  The  direction 
of  graduate  students  is  largely  on  an 
individual  basis,  which  means  that  the 
ratio  of  teachers  to  students  is  neces¬ 


sarily  high.  Moreover,  many  graduate 
students  have  families  for  whom  living 
accommodations  must  be  made  avail¬ 
able.  This  heavy  cost  limits  the  number 
of  universities  that  can  offer  accept¬ 
able  opportunities  for  graduate  study. 

Consequently,  today  there  are  only 
some  163  institutions  out  of  a  national 
total  of  1,856  that  confer  doctoral  de- 
gi’ees  based  on  graduate  instruction. 
Sixty-nine  of  these  ai’e  under  public 
control  and  94  are  under  private  control. 
In  the  year  1955-56,  60  institutions  each 
conferi’ed  fewer  than  10  doctoral  de¬ 
grees,  and  103  conferred  10  or  more. 
Only  a  few — 27,  to  be  exact — awarded 
more  than  100  such  degrees.  It  appears, 
thei’efoi’e,  that  a  considerable  potential 
exists  for  increasing  the  output  of  our 
graduate  schools.  The  provisions  of  this 
title  offer  an  effective  means  by  which 
this  may  be  accomplished.  It  is  an  im- 
poi’tant,  integral  part  of  this  well-con¬ 
ceived  bill.  It  is  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est  for  us  to  enact  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  time  ago  I  set 
forth  some  of  my  views  on  education  in  a 
newsletter  to  my  South  Dakota  constit¬ 
uents.  The  editor  of  the  South  Dakota 
Education  Association  Journal  saw  fit  to 
include  my  newsletter  in  the  Journal  of 
April  1958.  I  include  the  newsletter  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Problem  as  I  See  It 
(By  Congressman  George  McGovern) 

Since  the  earliest  days  on  the  American 
frontier,  education  has  been  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  Within  6 
years  of  the  landing  of  the  Puritans  at 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Harvard  University 
opened  its  doors.  As  the  line  of  settlement 
moved  westward,  the  settlers  were  quick  to 
establish  schools  and  colleges.  Believing 
that  religion  and  education  were  the  twin 
foundations  of  good  government,  they  were 
willing  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  build  good  schools  and  churches. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  AMERICAN  TRADITION 

As  early  as  1785,  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  provided  for  the  ceding  of  the  16th 
section  of  every  township  in  the  public 
domain  for  educational  purposes.  Two 
years  later,  the  Northwest  Ordnance  of  1787 
stated:  “Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour¬ 
aged.” 

The  founding  fathers  agreed  on  the  need 
for  national  support  of  the  schools.  In  his 
first  message  to  Congress,  Washington  said: 
“There  is  nothing  more  deserving  your  pa¬ 
tronage  than  the  promotion  of  science  and 
literature.”  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  bril¬ 
liant  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  de¬ 
clared  that  “Whatever  concerns  the  general 
interests  of  learning  *  *  »  are  within  the 
sphere  of  the  national  councils,  as  far  as 
regards  an  application  of  money.”  Said 
Thomas  Jefferson:  “I  think  by  far  the  most 
important  bill  in  our  whole  code  is  that  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.” 

UNITED  STATES  SCHOOLS  ON  TRIAL  TODAY 

Jefferson  and  his  colleagues  knew  that 
democracy  could  not  succeed  unless  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  educated.  Today,  the  complex  de¬ 
mands  of  our  fast-shrinking  globe  have 
placed  vast  new  responsibilities  on  the 
teachers,  students,  and  classrooms  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Russian  missile  developments  have  led 
many  people  to  believe  that  United  States 
schools  must  point  their  efforts  to  science 
and  mathematics.  My  own  view  is  that  we 
do  need  better  science  education,  but  we 
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also  need  to  strengthen  our  entire  academic 
program  across  the  board.  We  need  to 
learn  our  history  lessons  better,  improve 
our  use  of  languages  and  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  relations.  It  is  fine  to  talk 
about  accelerating  science,  but  if  we  are  to 
live  with  these  awesome  creations  of  science, 
we  must  accelerate  our  understanding  of 
those  social,  political,  and  moral  forces  that 
will  determine  whether  science  is  a  blessing 
or  the  means  of  our  destruction. 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  EDUCATION 

With  our  school  population  expanding  at 
an  unbelievable  rate  at  the  same  time  that 
the  cost  of  operation  is  mounting  steadily, 
school  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
are  discovering  that  the  traditional  prop¬ 
erty  tax  base  is  simply  not  adequate  to  cover 
the  cost  of  education. 

In  South  Dakota,  many  school  districts 
have  reached  the  maximum  mil  levy  allowed 
by  law  and  are  still  incapable  of  supporting 
adequate  teacher  salaries  and  necessary 
school  equipment  and  facilities.  As  the 
owner  of  a  modest  house  in  my  hometown, 
I  can  verify  from  personal  experience  the 
heavy  property  tax  load  which  my  fellow 
South  Dakotans  are  already  carrying.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  support  needed  school 
expansion  purely  by  further  increases  in  the 
local  tax  loads. 

It  is  the  income  tax  that  reflects  the  in¬ 
creased  national  income  of  the  American 
people,  but  this  source  of  revenue  has  been 
largely  taken  by  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  why  many  people  have  come  to  feel 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  return 
a  portion  of  the  income  tax  collections  to 
the  States  for  educational  purposes. 

SCHOOL  AID  BILL 

I  am  joining  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  support 
of  a  Federal  assistance  program  for  educa¬ 
tion.  Such  a  program  has  been  urged  by 
President  Eisenhower,  Vice  President  Nixon, 
and  former  President  Truman.  Program 
supporters  are  determined,  however,  that  it 
must  carry  careful  safeguards  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Government  from  interfering  with 
local  school  direction. 

I  am  ready  to  introduce  legislation  specifi¬ 
cally  drafted  to  provide  modest  Federal  edu¬ 
cational  grants  to  the  States  with  _no  strings 
attached.  The  money  would  be  apportioned 
to  State  education  departments  on  a  popu¬ 
lation  basis,  then  disbursed  to  local  school 
districts  for  use  under  local  school  board 
direction.  My  bill  also  calls  for  college 
scholarships  and  loans  to  worthy  students. 

I  welcome  your  suggestions  and  questions 
on  this  vital  subject  of  education. 

THE  LATE  SENATOR  TAFT  SUPPORTED  FEDERAL 
SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  late  Senator  Taft 
led  the  fight  for  Federal  assistance  to 
the  schools  10  years  ago.  The  Senator 
lost  that  fight,  but  his  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  24, 
1948,  are  cogent  yet  today.  I  include  at 
this  point  excerpts  from  Senator  Taft’s 
floor  remarks : 

Robert  Taft  on  Education,  March  24,  1948 

Four  years  ago,  I  opposed  the  bill  on  this 
subject;  but  in  the  course  of  that  debate  it 
became  so  apparent  that  many  children  in 
the  United  States  were  left  without  educa¬ 
tion,  and  then  it  became  apparent  upon  fur¬ 
ther  study,  that  that  was  not  the  fault,  nec¬ 
essarily,  of  the  States  where  they  lived,  but 
rather  the  financial  abilities  of  the  States, 
that  I  could  see  no  way  of  meeting  the  con¬ 
dition  which  now  exists  regarding  illiteracy 
in  the  United  States  and  lack  of  education 
in  the  United  States  without  some  Federal 
assistance,  particularly  for  those  States 
which  today  are  considerably  below  the  aver¬ 
age  wealth  of  the  United  States  (p.  3438). 
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I  do  not  think  I  can  exaggerate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  education.  Primary  education  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  forms  of  republican  govern¬ 
ment.  A  government  depending  on  the 
making  of  decisions  by  the  people  and  de¬ 
pending  on  their  intelligence  can  exist  only 
if  the  people  have  some  ability  to  under-, 
stand  the  problems  of  government  which  are 
presented  to  them.  Unless  there  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  educational  basis,  there  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  hope  for  success  in  any  democratic 
form  of  government  where  the  people  are 
expected  to  rule  and  to  decide  the  questions 
•which  are  placed  before  them  (p.  3439). 

Fundamentally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  a  tremendous  obligation  to  provide 
equality  of  opportunity  to  the  children  of 
the  United  States.  *  *  *  No  child  can  have 
equality  of  opportunity,  in  my  opinion,  un¬ 
less  to  start  with  he  has  a  basic  minimum 
education  (p.  3439). 

I  have  drawn  always  a  strong  distinction 
between  the  Federal  Government  interfer¬ 
ing  to  regulate  the  people  of  the  States  to 
take  over  the  business  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  extending  its  power  that 
way,  and  the  Federal  Government  assisting 
the  States.  *  *  *  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
when  appealed  to  on  a  major  question,  is 
prepared  to  refuse  to  act.  If  we  should  have 
unemployment  to  the  extent  that  relief  is 
required,  and  people  should  come  here  ask¬ 
ing  for  aid,  we  could  not  refuse  them.  It 
may  be  constitutional,  but  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical,  when  people  say,  “Here  is  a  health 
situation  beyond  the  power  of  our  locality,’’ 
to  reply,  “That  is  not  our  field.  You  do  it.” 
It  might  be  possible  to  make  a  logical  argu¬ 
ment  in  that  connection.  I  tried  to  make 
such  an  argument,  for  a  while,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate.  It  appealed  to  no  one. 
The  people  were  not  satisfied.  They  Said, 
“You  have  the  money;  you  can  help.  You 
cannot  stand  behind  the  Constitution  and 
say  you  are  not  going  to  do  it.  You  must 
do  it”  (p.  3441). 

In  matters  affecting  the  necessities  of 
life — and  I  should  like  to  confine  it  so  far 
as  possible  to  the  necessities  of  life;  namely, 
to  relief,  to  education,  to  health,  and  to 
housing — I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  say  it  has  no  interest,  and  say 
to  the  people,  “Go  your  way  and  do  the  best 
you  can.”  I  do  not  believe  we  should  do 
that.  Because  of  the  way  wealth  is  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  United  States  I  think  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  if  we  cannot  eliminate 
hardship,  poverty,  and  inequality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  able  to  do  it  without  a  Federal 
aid  system  (p.  3441 ). 

It  is  popular  to  provide  for  public 
works.  *  *  *  Public  works  are  nice  things; 
we  can  see  them.  But  when  it  comes  down 
to  the  basic  necessities  of  life  and  the  basic 
elements  of  human  welfare  and  human 
progress,  there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  education.  It  does  not  have  the  glam¬ 
our  that  other  things  have,  but  it  seems  to 
me  we  must  go  forward  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  our  people  and  I  know  of  no  way 
of  going  forward  in  that  field  to  any  sub¬ 
stantial  degree  without  providing  some  Fed¬ 
eral  financial  assistance  (p.  3466) . 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.  R.  13247.  I  believe  this 
bill  is  meritorious  and  needed.  In  adi- 
tion  to  the  scholarship  program  provided 
for  by  this  measure,  this  bill  provides 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  4  fiscal  years  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  2-part  program  for 
strengthening  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  language  instruction  in 
public  schools.  These  grants  amount  to 


$65  million  per  year.  Through  this  as¬ 
sistance,  many  smaller  schools  will  be 
able  to  provide  adequate  training  in 
these  important  fields,  although  these 
smaller  schools,  in  many  cases,  have  pot 
been  able  to  do  so  up  until  this  time.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  students  should  have 
this  training  made  available  to  them, 
whether  they  attend  large  or  small 
schools,  and  whether  they  live  in  wealthy 
school  districts  or  in  poor  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.  R. 
13247. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need 
for  much  of  what  is  in  this  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Bill  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  the 
people  of  this  country  and  our  educa-  • 
tional  administration.  If  the  bill  is 
properly  amended,  I  shall  feel  obliged  to 
vote  for  it  because  of  the  educational 
neglects  in  our  country. 

I  say  the  need  for  much  of  this  is 
tragic.  It  is  tragic  because  it  represents 
lack  of  responsibility  on  the  State  and 
local  level.  It  represents  lack  of  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
private  enterprise.  It  represents  poor 
judgment  and  administration  on  the 
part  of  some  educators. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  more  tragic 
because  it,  together  with  hther  legisla¬ 
tion,  reflects  a  concept  of  Government  in 
this  country  that  is  growing  at  an  alarm¬ 
ing  rate.  Do  the  people  of  this  country 
and  their  representatives  really  believe 
that  the  freedom  we  enjoy  is  merely  the 
result  of  our  noble  character  and  love  of 
freedom?  I  insist  that  our  freedom  is 
the  result  of  our  form  of  government. 
Part  of  that  form,  which  we  have  more 
b'y  good  fortune  than  good  management, 
is  the  system  of  sovereign  States  under  a 
Federal  Government  of  limited  powers. 
The  growing  tendency  of  our  people  to 
rely  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  our  politicians  and  our  courts 
is  destroying  this  part  of  our  form  of 
government.  As  one  authority  recently 
put  it,  we  are  ignoring  the  “grand  de¬ 
sign”  of  our  Constitution. 

This  destruction  is,  of  course,  the  very 
purpose  of  the  Democrat-Socialists — Eu¬ 
ropean  variety — whose  political  leader¬ 
ship  is  very  strong  in  many  large  and 
influential  organizations.  It  is  their 
purpose  because  they  know  that  social¬ 
ism  cannot  function  under  a  system  of 
*  sovereign  states  organized  under  a  na¬ 
tional  government  of  limited  powers.  ~ 

Why  do  I  dwell  on  this  subject  during 
debate  on  the  bill  providing  funds  for 
education?  If  it  is  not  obvious*  may  I 
say  it  is  in  the  rather  forlorn  hope  that 
we  can  keep  this  a  4-year  program;  that 
we  may  in  some  small  measure  re¬ 
awaken  ourselves  to  the  necessity  for 
assuming  responsibility  through  local 
and  private  initiative  if  we  are  going  to 
preserve  our  grand  system  which  has 
given  us  the  freedom  we  enjoy. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Gavin]. 


Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
against  the  rule;  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  that  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  should  be  any  part  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system.  I  do  not  want  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  interfering  with  an  educational 
system  .that  has  turned  in  a  magnificent 
performance  over  the  past  100  years. 

Yesterday  I  could  get  but  hal^  a  min¬ 
ute,  so  I  am  reiterating,  what  I  said  pre¬ 
viously  of  these  Federal  aid  to  education 
programs. 

I  am  opposed  to' the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  intervening  in  any  part  of  our 
educational  system,  and  the  Members 
will  change  their  opinions  and  thinking 
when  the  Government  goes  into  their  re¬ 
spective  areas  to  tell  them  what  do  do, 
how  to  do  it,  when  to  do  it,  and  what  to 
do. 

Local  responsibility  and  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment  are  the  keystones  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life.  Federal  aid  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  greater  or  lesser  de¬ 
gree  of  Federal  control.  It  is  the  opening- 
wedge  toward  having  the  directors  in 
Washington  tell  the  local  school  boards, 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teach¬ 
ers  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  can¬ 
not  do. 

I  believe  that  the  citizens  in  every 
community  should  take  a  good  hard  look 
and  interest  themselves  in  their  local 
school  systems. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  many  problems  to  solve ;  however, 
these  school  problems  can  best  be  solved 
at  local  and  State  levels  and  not  by  this 
program  or  any  other  program  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  our  educational  system. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  know  of  no  one 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  more  deeply 
interested  in  national  defense  than  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  now  ad¬ 
dressing  us.  Can  he  tell  us  if  there  is  any 
place  in  this  bill  where  he  finds  that 
national  defense  will  be  helped  by  this 
program? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  I 
may  say  to  my  very  able  colleague  from 
New  York. 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  we  have 
today  is  one  of  self-discipline  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  and  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  themselves.  The 
Government  within  the  executive 
branch  must  make  a  constant  effort  to 
curtail  and  eliminate  non-essential  ex¬ 
penditures.  Now  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia:  That 
it  is  special  groups  who  are  responsible 
for  the  push  behind  these  Federal  aid 
programs,  rather  than  popular  demand 
from  back  home.  You  have  not  been 
hearing  from  the  folks  back  home  rela¬ 
tive  to  these  scholarship  programs.  You 
have  been  hearing  from  the  special  inter¬ 
ests. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  that  Federal  aid  programs  such 
as  we  are  considering  today  are  based 
on  the  fallacy  that  Uncle  Sam  is  every¬ 
body’s  rich  uncle — and  this  I  have  stated 
to  the  House  many  times — whose  packets 
are  seemingly  inexhaustible;  and  that 
when  you  secure  Federal  aid,  regardless 
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of  what  it  may  be  for,  you  are  receiving 
something  for  nothing. 

Why  fool  ourselves?  We  all  pay  the 
bill.  The  truth  is  that  all  his  nephews 
and  nieces  support  Uncle  Sam,  who  over 
the  past  25  years  has  run  up  the  biggest 
debt  in  all  our  history,  approximately 
$275  billion  that  must  be  paid — if  it  is 
ever  paid — by  the  American  people  earn¬ 
ing  the  money  to  pay  the  taxes  to  retire 
the  debt.  What  a  legacy  to  leave  to  fu¬ 
ture  generations. 

If  we  paid  it  off — as  I  have  stated  on 
other  occasions  before  the  House — at  the 
rate  of  $3  billion  a  year,  it  would  take 
90  to  100  years  to  pay  the  debt. 

And  just  this  week  we  increased  the 
debt  limitation  to  $288  billion  and  we 
are  facing  in  fiscal  year  1959  a  deficit  of 
approximately  $10  to  $12  billion.  The 
trouble  is  that  Uncle  Sam  has  been 
spending  our  money  and  in  effect  we 
have  signed  the  notes  for  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  he  owes.  The  surest 
way  to  increase  his  debts  and  add  to  this 
gigantic  debt  is  to  embark  on  a  new 
program  of  Federal  aid  for  educational 
purposes. 

Regardless  of  the  debt,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  Federal  Government  getting  into 
any  part  of  our  educational  system. 

The  great  American  public  wakened 
to  the  fact  that  the  only  way  to  get 
relief  from  the  taxes  that  burden  our 
Nation  is  to  curb  our  spending  for  pro¬ 
grams  that  can  be  better  handled  by 
municipalities  and  the  respective  states. 
Every  Member  of  this  House  knows  that 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  our  educa¬ 
tional  programs  in  the  hands  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  counties  and  states. 

Every  dollar  spent  on  Federal  aid  pro¬ 
grams  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  from 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers 
whether  it  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Federal  or  the  State  Government.  As 
for  me,  I  would  rather  have  the  States 
handling  any  and  all  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 

Now  I  might  point  out  to  the  House, 
as  in  the  case  of  every  other  Federal  aid 
program,  many  of  these  dollars  will  be 
skimmed  off  the  top  to  pay  more  Federal 
officials  to  distribute  the  payments,  to 
administer  the  program,  to  think  up 
more  rules  and  regulations  which  may 
well  result  in  more  delay  and  redtape. 

It  is  the  habit  of  Federal  supervisors  to 
make  dollars  shrink  instead  of  stretch, 
and  if  there  is  ever  a  necessity  for 
stretching  dollars,  it  exists  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to'  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  title  5  of 
this  bill,  the  language  development  sec¬ 
tion.  In  all  conscience  there  is  probably 
no  section  of  the  bill  which  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  more  universal  support  than  this 
section. 

Perhaps,  to  make  it  dramatic,  I  believe 
that  I  could  at  this  moment  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  there  is  a  single  Member 
of  the  House  present  at  this  time  who 
would  feel  that  he  was  qualified  to  act 
as  an  interpreter  for  the  President  of 


the  United  States  at  a  summit  meeting 
to  be  held  with  Mr.  Khrushchev.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anybody  here  who 
speaks  Russian  fluently  enough  to  qual¬ 
ify,  although  I  am  told  there  is  possibly 
one  Member  who  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  important 
thing  to  point  out  is  that  this  is  not  any¬ 
thing  unusual.  We  are  simply  a  repre¬ 
sentative  body  of  the  people  of  America 
who  for  many  years  did  not  feel  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  studying  foreign  languages. 
Today,  of  course,  the  situation  is  entirely 
different.  We  have  voted  for  foreign 
programs,  including  national  defense 
programs,  where  we  have  set  up  bases  in 
foreign  countries.  In  order  to  have  them 
properly  function,  we  should  have  both 
men  and  women  who  are  able  to  speak 
the  language  of  that  area.  We  are  also 
going  through  a  development  in  the 
world’s  history  where,  as  in  Africa  or 
in  Asia  or  in  India,  nations  are  arising 
that  speak  languages  which  were  never 
heard  of  in  previous  times.  Therefore, 
this  bill  appropriates  the  almost  very 
negligible  amount  of  $4.5  million  to  bas¬ 
ically  encourage  the  beginning  of  insti¬ 
tutes  and  language  centers  where  these 
languages  may  be  studied,  where  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  may  be  trained  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  languages  are  prop¬ 
erly  taught  in  this  country. 

The  need  for  improved  programs  of 
foreign  language  training  is  apparent 
when  we  look  at  the  present  responsi¬ 
bilities  the  Nation  is  facing.  About  3 
million  Americans  are  listed  as  living, 
traveling,  or  working  overseas.  Few 
Americans  available  for  overseas  assign¬ 
ments  have  had  any  foreign  language 
training.  On  the  basis  of  the  latest 
available  data,  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  public  high-school  population  was 
studying  any  foreign  language.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  no  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  3  million  students  in  our  colleges  are 
studying  any  modern  foreign  language. 
Most  Americans  who  have  been  studying 
a  foreign  language  start  too  late  and  stop 
too  soon  to  become  proficient  in  the  use 
of  the  language. 

America  can  scarcely  afford  to  let  this 
situation  continue.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  is 
moving  ahead  rapidly  in  language  in¬ 
struction,  and  its  emissaries  to  foreign 
nations  are  able  to  speak  the  languages 
of  those  nations.  This  is  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  competence  of  most 
Americans  in  similar  situations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
foreign  languages  that  are  spoken  to¬ 
day  by  millions  of  people,  such  as  Arabic, 
Chinese,  Hindi,  Persian,  Indonesian,  and 
Swahili,  yet  these  languages  are  taught 
in  only  a  very  few  centers  in  the  United 
States.  Today  there  are  probably  not 
more  than  25  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Nation  that  are  suitable 
for  the  establishment  of  either  foreign 
language  institutes  or  foreign  language 
area  studies  centers. 

Language  instruction  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  is  so  badly  neglected  that 
we  do  not  even  have  enough  people  who 
are  proficient  in  French,  Spanish,  and 
German  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
international  affairs.  Recently  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  found  that  only  25 
percent  of  their  incoming  foreign  service 


officers  had  a  working  knowledge  of  any 
foreign,  language.  There  is  a  need  to 
extend  the  length  of  language  study  se¬ 
quences  in  both  the  schools  and  colleges 
to  insure  that  serious  students  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  achieve  a  reasonably  proficient 
speaking  knowledge. 

If  we  are  to  establish  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  working  relationships  with  foreign 
nations,  our  representatives  must  be  able 
to  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language. 
We  are  often  subject  to  serious  mis¬ 
understandings,  and  sometimes  to  out¬ 
right  deception,  when  we  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  interpreters  in  our  dealings 
with  foreign  peoples.  Often  we  are  re¬ 
sented  as  if  we  were  a  Colonial  power 
by  the  people  of  a  Nation  when  we  force 
them  to  speak  to  us  in  our  language  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  know  theirs.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  know  this  and  are  putting  tre¬ 
mendous  emphasis  upon  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  proficiency  for  their  nationals 
who  are  likely  to  have  working  rela¬ 
tionships  with  foreign  nationals  either 
abroad  or  in  Russia. 

The  Russians  require  all  students  in 
their  10-year  schools  to  study  a  foreign 
language  for  6  years.  They  have  special 
language  schools,  as  well,  in  which  in¬ 
struction  in  the  upper  grades  is  con¬ 
ducted  entirely  in  a  foreign  language. 
Forty  percent  of  the  students  in  Russian 
secondary  schools  and  60  percent  of 
Russian  university  students  study  Eng¬ 
lish.  Language  in  Russia  is  recognized 
as  an  important  tool  in  foreign  policy. 

Foreign  language  competence  is  now 
a  matter  of  high  priority  in  the  national 
interest.  The  Federal  Government  has  a 
legitimate  interest  in  stimulating  ac¬ 
tivity  to  meet  this  critical  national  need. 
The  Federal  participation  proposed  in 
this  bill  is  on  an  extremely  modest  scale, 
but  it  could  provide  concrete  leadership 
and  evident  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Only  1.4  percent  of  the  1957  college 
graduates  who  were  qualified  to  teach 
majored  in  a  foreign  language.  This 
was  the  lowest  percent  of  1957  college 
graduates  in  any  major  field  of  study. 
A  large  percentage  of  our  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  teachers  are  part-time  teachers 
of  a  language  and  have  only  a  minor  or 
less  preparation  in  the  language  they 
teach. 

The  language  and  area  study  centers 
for  the  study  of  languages  rarely  if  ever 
taught  in  this  country,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  and  others  who 
will  use  these  languages  in  the  public 
service,  are  of  particular  importance. 
The  fast-moving  events  of  the  last  few 
years  have  dramatically — often,  for  us, 
tragically — revealed  the  emergence  of 
the  peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  into  the 
centers  of  world  power.  Yet  for  the 
most  part  we  know  nothing  of  their 
languages  and  all  too  little  of  their 
cultures. 

Our  Government  is  already  spending 
large  sums  of  money  in  trying  to  do  in 
its  own  installations  those  things  in  the 
field  of  languages  and  area  studies 
which  can  only  be  done  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  This  title  of  the  bill  is  a 
step  toward  getting  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  out  of  such  operations  and  return¬ 
ing  the  job  to  the  schools  and  colleges 
where  it  can  best  be  done. 
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As  important  as  anything  else,  into 
these  countries  we  want  to  send  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  are  going  to  win  goodwill  for 
democracy  and  freedom,  where  they  will 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  people,  where 
they  will  have  knowledge  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  those  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  if  there 
is  nothing  else  in  this  bill  of  great  value, 
certainly  this  title  5,  the  language  de¬ 
velopment  section,  deserves  the  com¬ 
plete  support  of  each  and  every  one  of 
us  here  today  in  our  national  defense 
effort  and  in  the  effort  to  bring  freedom 
to  the  world. 

Mr.  WALTER'.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  WALTER.  What  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  teaching  of 
these  languages  that  are  not  ordinarily 
taught? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  bill  makes 
provision,  if  the  gentleman  will  refer  to 
it  beginning  at  page  32,  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  language  institutes  in 
higher  educational  institutions  where 
these  languages  will,  by  the  help  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  be  devel¬ 
oped  under  the  national  needs  of  the 
country.  In  other  words,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  will  give  that  in¬ 
formation  to  these  institutes  throughout 
the  country,  or  institutions,  which  will 
be  capable  of  developing,  this  program. 

Mr.  WALTER.  What  assurances  are 
there  that  any  institution  will  under¬ 
take  to  change  its  curriculum? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Of  course,  there 
are  no  assurances,  and  if  actually  no 
one  came  forward  the  Commissioner 
would  not  disburse  the  $4.5  million  which 
is  here  authorized.  But  if  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  successful  in  pointing  out  to 
these  institutions  the  need  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  am  sure  that  we  have  in  this 
country  already  educational  institutions 
which  will  rise  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country.  There  are  in  existence  now 
organizations  of  qualified  people,  both 
teachers  and  others,  who  stand  ready  to 
help  the  Commissioner. 

I  think  the  distinguished  gentleman 
knows  full  well  that  the  Department  of 
State  itself  since  1954  has  had  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  provision  that  if  you  want  to 
take  an  examination  for  the  Foreign 
Service  you  had  to  be  able  to  speak  at 
least  one  foreign  language.  That  has 
had  to  be  wiped  out  because  they  could 
not  get  qualified  candidates. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  . 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  testified  before  this  committee  at 
some  length  suggesting  areas  where  edu¬ 
cation  could  be  helped,  in  my  opinion. 
I  discussed  various  ways  how  I  thought 
it  could  be  helped  through  income-tax 
credits,  through  loan  funds,  through  re¬ 
view  of  the  military  impact  on  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  with  proper  areas  for 
reform.  This  bill  hardly  meets  these 
suggestions.  It  has  a  couple  of  elements 
that  I  think  are  desirable,  but  unless  it 
is  modified  and  amended  in  a  radical 
way  I  shall  oppose  it. 


Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Dixon]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
proceed  first  to  this  question.  Wherein 
will  the! bill  aid  national  defense?  I  would 
like  to  Say  in  the  first  place  that  the 
soldiers  of  today  and  of  the  future  are 
not  the  musket-carrying  variety.  They 
are  the  soldiers  of  the  slide  rule.  These 
soldiers  can  be  produced  only  in  our  col¬ 
leges.  Therein  is  where  this  bill  provides 
for  national  defense. 

This  bill  helps  equip  scientific  labora¬ 
tories  in  the  high  school.  We  desperately 
need  better  equipped  labs;  we  all  know 
that.  This  bill  gives  scholarships  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  slide  rule. 

Half  of  the  brightest  students  cannot 
even  attend,  college  right  now.  Only  66 
percent  of  the  brightest  2  percent  of  our 
youth  are  in  college.  For  every  25  of 
the  brightest  high-school  graduates  there 
is  only  1  who  ever  gets  to  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree.  We  are  not  going  to 
win  this  race  for  scientific  supremacy  at 
that  rate.  I  am  surprised  that  the  dra¬ 
matic  lesson  of  the  sputnik  has  not  sunk 
more  deeply  into  our  systems  with  regard 
to  where  this  bill  will  help  our  defense 
activities. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  section  on  modern 
languages.  You  know  our  difficulty 
there.  We  do  not  know  the  languages  of 
foreign  peoples.  They  think  we  are 
apart  from  them.  They  do  not  think  we 
are  one  of  them  partly  because  we  can¬ 
not  communicate  with  them.  We  must 
have  more  study  of  foreign  languages  if 
-we  are  to  have  people-to-people  con¬ 
tacts.  I  have  less  faith  in  contacts 
through  the  leadership  of  the  various 
countries  than  I  do  through  the  people- 
to-people  contacts. 

With  regard  to  need,  with  this  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  committee  will  offer,  the 
scholarships  are  given  on  the  basis  of  fi¬ 
nancial  need.  The  State  commissions 
will  select  the  scholarship  people.  Those 
commissions  of  school  men  are  fine, 
honorable,  reliable  people.  They  are  not 
your  wastrels.  They  are  men  you  can 
depend  upon  to  be  fair  and  frugal. 

I  wish,  now,  to  dwell  on  the  need  for 
fellowships.  A  fellowship  is  given  to 
men  or  women  who  will  work  for  what 
they  get.  This  fellow  will  teach  a  class, 
he  will  be  a  laboratory  assistant,  he  will 
correct  papers,  he  will  lengthen  the  arms 
of  our  overworked  teachers,  who  cannot 
do  a  good  job  now  because  they  have  too 
many  classes  and  too  many  students. 
Those  fellowship  students  will  give  a  tre¬ 
mendous  boost  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools. 

These  fellowship  students  get  practice 
in  teaching,  just  one  class  this  year, 
maybe  two  classes  next  year,  and  many 
will  turn  out  to  be  college  teachers.  If 
we  do  not  build  buildings  and  train 
teachers,  and  you  cannot  train  teachers 
as  fast  as  you  can  build  buildings,  at  a 
faster  rate  than  we  are  now,  by  1970  1 
out  of  every  3  of  the  top  high  school 
graduates  will  never  get  into  our  col¬ 
leges.  We  must  have  more  college 
teachers.  These  fellows,  where  they 
work  for  what  they  get,  will  become  the 
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college  teachers  of  tomorrow,  they  will 
become  the  soldiers  of  the  slide  rule. 

This  title  VI  is  so  extremely  impor¬ 
tant.  Let  us  not  let  the  little  qualms  we 
have  about  section  2,  as  to  the  scholar¬ 
ships,  which  is  a  minor  feature  of  the 
whole  measure  kill  the  eight  other  pro¬ 
visions  that  are  wonderful,  and  against 
which  these  objections  cannot  be  levied. 

You  cannot  tell  ihe  we  do  not  need 
much  Federal  encouragement  and  some 
assistance.  I  spent  3  months  visiting  25 
high  schools.  I  obtained  a  competent  re¬ 
search  worker  to  gather  statistics.  He 
found  that  of  25  high  schools  studied, 
82.8  percent  of  the  top  quarter  of  these 
graduates  in  our  State  went  to  college. 
We  followed  them  in  college,  and  found 
that  a  third  of  them  had  to  quit  for 
financial  reasons.  A  third  of  those  who 
entered  could  not  get  through  college. 

I  sat  down  with  25  of  those  high- 
school  principals  and  with  scores  of  those 
high-school  graduates  who  were  going 
into  college,  and  I  sat  down  with  scores 
of  them  who  were  in  college.  I  know 
their  problems. 

Let  us  not  let  what  qualms  we  have 
about  this  section  2  on  scholarships, 
which  is  now  cut  down  and  restricted 
to  those  students  in  financial  need,  cause 
us  to  kill  this  wonderful  bill  with  its 
8  other  fine  provisions. 

(Mr.  DOOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Utah  for  yielding  to  me.  And 
I  want  to  commend  him  earnestly  for 
the  contribution  he  has  made  to  what  I 
hope  will  result  in  the  successful  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  very  important  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation.  - 

Never  before  in  history  has  the  fact 
been  so  poignantly  evident  that  our  Na¬ 
tion  lacks  students  who  are  familiar  with 
certain  foreign  languages  and  skilled  in 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  this  space- 
minded  age.  Recently  it  came  to  my 
attention  that  the  Department  of  State 
had  to  drop  as  one  of  its  requirements 
for  the  Foreign  Service  proficiency  in  a 
foreign  language  by  an'  applicant.  This 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  educational 
system. 

Currently  new  nations  are  emerging 
into  world  prominence.  Some  of  them 
speak  in  tongues  virtually  unknown  in 
this  country.  It  is  important  that  our 
country — if  it  is  to  continue  its  role  of 
world  leadership,  should  produce  its 
share  of  men  and  women  fluent  in  these 
languages. 

As  for  the  claim  that  this  measure 
opens  the  door  for  Government  inter¬ 
ference  in  our  educational  system,  may 
I  point  out  that  for  years  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  contributed  substantially  to 
medical  and  vocational  education,  to 
land-grant  colleges,  to  the  school-luiich 
program,  and  has  yet  to  be  accused  of 
exerting  undue  influence  on  educators  or 
education.  i 

I  opposed  the  school-construction  bill 
last  year,  but  this  is  a  measure  of  a 
different  kind.  This  bill  will  do  a  needed 
service  and  I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 
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Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell], 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  colleagues  of  the 
committee  on  the  excellent  job  they 
have  done.  They  have  my  complete 
support.  However,  there  are  3  amend¬ 
ments  I  will  propose  on  the  floor  during 
debate. 

These  three  amendments  are  similar. 
They  are  aimed  at  abolishing  all  forms 
of  discrimination  wherever  they  may 
come  up.  They  will  be  presented  to  title 
TI,  on  scholarships,  title  III,  on  loans  to 
students,  and  title  VI,  on  fellowships  for 
graduate  education. 

The  amendments  will  bar  discrimi¬ 
nation  based  on  race,  color,  national  ori¬ 
gin,  religion,  or  sex. 

The  reasons  for  “race  and  color.”  will 
be  to  abolish  all  discrimination  against 
Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican-Amer- 
icans,  Japanese- Americans,  and  the 
American  Indians. 

*  “Religion,”  I  have  inserted  because 
there  are  certain  areas  of  our  country, 
unforunately,  which  do  discriminate  be¬ 
cause  of  religion,  especially  against 
Roman  Catholics. 

As  to  “National  origin”:  One  of  our 
great  scientists  came  from  abroad.  He 
was  Enrico  Fermi  from  Italy.  We  need 
to  use  our  foreign  born. 

“Sex”:  Because  here  there  seems  to 
be  a  blind  spot.  I  noticed  in  the  debate 
that  scientists  and  engineers  are  referred 
to  as  “young  men”  as  if  the  field  of 
science  and  engineering  was  for  men 
only.  Women  have  as  much  right  as 
men  to  participate  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  for 
anyone  to  use  these  antidiscrimination 
amendments  as  pegs  to  hang  their  hat 
.on  as  a  means  of  killing  this  bill.  The 
House  has  voted  for  these  amendments 
in  the  past  including  the  Federal  school- 
lunch  program,  which  amendment  was 
proposed  by  me.  It  was  passed  by  the 
other  body  unanimously.  It  was  known 
as  the  Powell  antidiscrimination  amend¬ 
ment.  And  today  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally  I  would  like  to 
say  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  Arma¬ 
geddon  of  ideas.  War  on  a  world  basis 
is  going  through  a  period  of  obsolescence. 
What  a  tragedy  it  would  be  if  the  worst 
idea  in  the  world  that  man  has  ever  con¬ 
ceived,  the  idea  of  communism,  would 
triumph  over  the  best  political  idea  that 
man  has  ever  conceived — the  idea  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  because  we  failed  to  put  that 
idea  into  practice.  Ideas  are  only  valid 
to  the  degree  that  we  practice  them, 
that  we  remove  them  from  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  conjectural  into  the  realm 
of  the  actual. 

Mr.  WAIN  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  want  to  thank  my 
.  colleague  when  I  was  ill  last  year  in  the 
Navy  hospital  for  presenting  the  Powell 
amendment  which  passed  the  House. 
This  is  an  antidiscrimination  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  That  is  the  very 
point  that  I  would  like  to  have  made 
clear  to  the  membership.  The  amend¬ 
ments  as  proposed  by  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  is  not  last 
year’s  Powell  amendment  which  I  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  an  amendment  that  is  al¬ 
ready  in  seven  existing  laws  such  as  the 
school-lunch  program  the  Hill-Burton 
hospital  program  and  many  other  pieces 
of  legislation.  Frankly,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  necessary.  It  just  adds  certain 
safeguards  which  are  already  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  shall 
certainly  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  simply  to  say  that  I  think  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  have  recognized  that  there  is 
inherent  in  this  bill  just  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  has  said.  It  must  apply 
to  everybody.  There  must  be  that  uni¬ 
versal  application. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  total  brain  power 
of  the  Nation  must  be  marshaled. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Exactly.  I  think 
the  amendments  of  the  gentleman  cer¬ 
tainly  are  in  order  and  we  must  empha¬ 
size  these  principles.  Certainly,  in  the 
times  in  which  we  live  and  in  the  world 
today,  it  is  well  for  us  to  hoist  the  flag  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  because 
we  are  being  attacked  at  every  level  for 
our  failure  to  practice  that  principle. 

Mr.  POWTELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brownson]. 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  favor  a 
sound  educational  program  and  recog¬ 
nize  the  defense  implications  of  such  a 
program  as  much  as  any  other  Member 
of  this  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  subject 
of  the  bill  before  us  today.  Two  of  my 
children  are  attending  public  schools  in 
Indiana.  The  third  is  about  to  §nter 
college.  I  want  my  children  and  all  the 
other  children  in  the  country  to  have  the 
best  education  we  can  provide  for  them. 
I  have  approached  this  bill  with  their 
interests  and  the  interests  of  other 
young  people  at  heart  and  with  a  real 
concern  for  the  defense  and  future  of 
our  country. 

I  expect  to  pick  up  the  Washington 
Post  tomorrow  and  read  where  I  and 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  oppose  this 
bill  are  against  children,  against  na¬ 
tional  defense,  against  teachers,  against 
laboratories,  against  college  education 
and  so  on.  This,  of  course,  is  just  not 
so.  It  is  very  logical  to  favor  all  these 
good  objectives  and  still  oppose  this  bill. 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill,  because  it 
does  not  stand  up  under  careful  exami¬ 
nation.  I  cannot  be  for  it,  because  the 
facts  do  not  justify  it.  I  cannot  support 
it  because  much  of  it  is  unnecessary. 

My  record  in  the  area  of  education 
has  been  one  of  unashamed  converva- 
tism  coupled  with  careful  concern  for 
constructive  evolution  in  this  field. 
Wherever  the  States  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  handle  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  protect  the 
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interests  of  local  and  State  governments 
against  the  encroachment  of  a  bankrupt 
Federal  Government  seeking  to  use  its 
unlimited  borrowing  power  as  a  cudgel 
to  impose  Federal  control  of  the  school 
systems  it  subsidizes. 

This  morning  I  hurriedly  ran  through 
my  official  voting  recoi'd  for  the  1V2 
years  I  have  been  in  Congres  to  check  on. 
my  votes  for  education.  I  may  possibly 
have  missed  extracting  one  or  two,  but 
the  overall  tally,  as  I  found  it,  looked 
like  this: 

In  the  82d  Congress,  I  voted  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  schools  in  impacted  defense 
areas.  I  voted  against  a  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  in  the  83d  Congress 
because  I  felt  this  was  a  move  to  central¬ 
ize  control  of  our  schools.  I  voted  for 
the  White  House  conference  in  the  83d 
Congress  and  for  the  bill  authorizing  co¬ 
operative  research  in  education  with  our 
State  institutions.  In  the  84th  Congress, 
I  voted  for  the  rule  to  grant  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  school  construction  bill. 
After  hearing  the  story,  I  voted  against 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  school  construc¬ 
tion  bill  came  up  again  in  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  present  Congress,  and  I  voted 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  thus 
killing  the  bill.  We  won  by  only  five 
votes.  This  is  a  record  of  conservatism 
but  not  of  opposition  to  education. 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  the  bill  we 
are  debating  today.  It  is  known  as  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
That  is  a  very  impressive  title  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  sputnik  scare.  It  is  Federal 
aid  to  education  dressed  up  in  a  bright 
new  uniform  with  medals  and  Venetian 
blind  cord.  Some  refer  to  it  glibly  as 
the  Federal  scholarship  bill,  another 
glib  attempt  to  create  a  palatable  name 
for  H.  R.  13247.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
accurate  nomenclature,  for  only  one  of 
the  bill’s  nine  sections  deals  with  schol¬ 
arships,  and  amendments  are  already 
being  discussed  which  would  turn  these 
outright  grants  into  loans,  essentially  re¬ 
moving  the  scholarship  feature.  Of  the 
bill  as  it  stands,  only  $189  million  of  the 
total  $840  million  goes'  for  scholarships. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  really  seek 
to  assure  us,  “You  can  have  Federal  aid 
to  education  without  Federal  controls  if 
you  just  use  hyphenated  aid  instead  of 
taking  the  whole  educational  system  into 
the  plan  at  once.”  This  is  just  a  new 
piecemeal  version  of  the  old  big-money 
Federal-aid-to-education  bill.  It  starts 
with  10,000  scholarships  today.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  states 
that  2  million  students  will  apply  for 
these  10,000  scholarships.  How  long  do 
you  think  it  will  be  before  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  come  back  to  us  asking  for 
another  10,000  scholarships,  and  another 
10,000,  and  another  10,000?  Let  us  an¬ 
swer  a  resounding  no,  today,  and  get  the 
camel’s  nose  out  from  under  the  tent. 

Federal  aid  to  education  which,  today, 
shows  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  a 
space  suit  will  appear  tomorrow  in  a  sur¬ 
geon’s  gown,  next  year  in  a  professor’s 
robes,  and  the  year  after  that  in  an  engi¬ 
neer’s  tweed  suit.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
disguises  available  and  likewise  no  end  to 
the  spending  possibilities  of  this  mas¬ 
querade.  The  taxpayers  are  not  amused. 
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The  bill  before  us,  in  addition  to  car¬ 
rying  with  it  the  seeds  of  Federal  con¬ 
trols,  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $840 
million  over  the  next  4  years 

In  addition  to  handing  out  the  $189 
million  in  scholarships  and  $220  million 
in  loans,  the  bill  grants  direct  Federal 
aid  to  public  schools  for  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  foreign  languages  to  the 
tune  of  $260  million  during  the  next  4 
years. 

It  provides  for  “language  develop¬ 
ment”  institutes  for  our  teachers  and 
includes  a  travel  allowance  for  them  and 
their  dependents  to  and  from  the  insti¬ 
tutes,  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  $13.6 
million  in  the  next  4  years. 

The  committee  estimates  that  $8  mil¬ 
lion  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  television,  radio,  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  for  educational  purposes 
during  this  period. 

And  the  bill  calls  for  $6.5  million  to  im¬ 
prove  the  statistical  services  of  our  State 
educational  agencies.  It  also  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  the  cost  of  Federal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program  during  the 
first  year  will  reach  more  than  $3  million. 

Remember,  only  Congress  can  author¬ 
ize  or  appropriate  the  spending  of  a  cent 
of  taxpayers’  money. 

This  Democratic-controlled  Congress 
seems  destined  to  go  down  in  history  as 
the  most  lavish-spending  Congress  ever 
foisted  on  this  unsuspecting  country.  It 
has  unhesitatingly  volunteered  to  cure 
every  problem  of  local.  State,  and  Na¬ 
tional  importance  with  the  one  panacea 
at  its  command:  printing-press  money. 
Using  our  national  debt  as  collateral, 
Congress  intends  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  borrow  against  the  working  lives 
of  our  children  and  grandchildren  to  ob¬ 
tain  money  to  force  on  solvent  States  for 
luxuries  the  States  are  unwilling  to  buy 
from  their  own  pockets  and  for  neces¬ 
sities  they  have  been  providing  ade¬ 
quately  for  their  citizens  up  to  now. 

The  day  before  yesterday  we  were 
asked  to  mortgage  another  few  months 
of  our  children’s  lives  when  we  raised 
the  debt  ceiling.  Although  I  voted 
against  this  measure,  I  recognized  that 
the  ceiling  had  to  be  raised — had  to  be 
increased  because  this  Democratic-con¬ 
trolled  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
other  body  had  already  spent  more 
money  this  year  than  there  is  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  Federal  Government  taking 
in. 

I  was  doubly  glad  I  voted  against 
raising  the  debt  limit  when  I  read  The 
Periscope  in  the  August  4  Newsweek 
magazine,  which  says: 

That  $10  billion  to  $12  billion  deficit  guess 
for  fiscal  1959  is  being  quietly  laid  aside. 
The  administration  won’t  say  so  publicly, 
because  it  is  trying  to  get  Congress  to  vote 
approval  of  a  big  ($8  billion)  increase  in 
the  Federal  debt  limit.  But,  privately,  offi¬ 
cials  concede  that  economic  recovery  has 
proceeded  fast  enough  to  make  earlier  defi¬ 
cit  fears  outdated.  This  will  still  be  a  year 
of  substantial  red-ink  operations,  of  course. 
But  the  old  figures  were  based  on  fear  that 
full  employment  wouldn’t  return  until  1960. 
3est  guess  now:  Full  employment  by  some 
time  in  calendar  1959,  with  a  deficit  of  about 
$5  billion  for  fiscal  1959. 

By  increasing  the  national  debt  limit 
the  amount  it  did,  the  Congress  is  open¬ 


ing  the  floodgates  to  more  frivolous 
spending,  if  this  Newsweek  report  is 
borne  out  by  future  economic  events. 
This  bill  and  much  of  the  conglomerate 
calendar  before  us  are  sad  examples. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  do-it- 
yourself  job,  handmade  by  a  Demo- 
cratic-controlled  committee,  which  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  palm  it  off  on  the  taxpaying 
public  as  a  necessity.  Who  really  asked 
for  this  bill?  Not  the  students  who  have 
available  scholarships  and  loan  funds  al¬ 
ready  established  at  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  which  have  gone  unused  in  years 
past. 

Recent  scientific  studies  indicate  that 
it  is  a  lack  of  motivation,  not  of  money, 
that  causes  most  of  the  discontinuation 
of  education  by  high-ability  youth.  A 
large  number  of  university  and  college 
leaders  appeared  before  the  committee 
to  testify  that  Federal  scholarships  are 
unnecessary  and  undesirable.  The  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Colleges  at  its 
annual  meeting  rejected  a  resolution  for 
Federal  scholarships.  It  is  wishful 

thinking  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
assume  the  problem  is  this  simply 

solved. 

The  Indiana  State  Superintendent  of 
Fublic  Instruction,  Wilbur  Young,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  14-member  study  committee 
to  get  the  facts  of  the  scholarship  situa¬ 
tion  in  Indiana.  The  committee  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  the  707  high  school 
principals  in  Indiana  to  find  out  how 
many  senior  students  with  the  interest, 
ability,  and  aptitude  in  science  and 

mathematics  to  perform  college  work 

successfully  would  be  unable  to  attend 
college  because  of  lack  of  finances.  The 
principals  submitted  estimates  totaling 
2,000. 

When  these  2,000  students  were  in¬ 
vited  to  take  a  4% -hour  examination  in 
science,  mathematics,  English,  and  so¬ 
cial  studies,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
scholarship,  only  703 — 35  percent  of  the 
total — took  the  examination.  This  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  other  65  percent  in¬ 
cluded  some  who  do  not  need  financial 
assistance,  others  who  do  not  care  to  go 
to  college,  and  some  who  do  not,  them¬ 
selves,  feel  qualified  or  eager  for  such  a 
life. 

Results  of  the  703  examination  papers 
showed  179  students  as  having  definite 
ability  to  successfully  pursue  a  college 
course.  These  179  were  questioned  as  to 
their  ability  to  finance  their  higher 
education.  No  replies  were  received 
from  23,  and  it  was  assumed  they  do  not 
need  financial  aid.  Fourteen  said  they 
had  the  necessary  funds  to  attend  the 
college  of  their  choice  for  at  least  a  year. 
Another  25  said  they  were  not  interested 
in  science  or  mathematics  as  courses  in 
higher  education.  Should  we  force 
them  to  adopt  these  careers  by  studi¬ 
ously  copying,  in  this  legislation,  the 
Soviet  approach  to  scholarships? 

A  standard  need  formula  was  then  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  remaining  117  students. 
Sixty-four  were  eliminated  by  the  for¬ 
mula,  leaving  53  qualifying  for  aid  in 
amounts  from  $10  to  $1,200.  Of  the  53 
qualifying  for  financial  aid,  37  already 
had  scholarships  ranging  from  $25  to 
$750,  but  still  needed  some  assistance. 
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The  Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  undertaken  the  job  of  making 
sure  these  53  students  receive  the  assist¬ 
ance  they  need  by  creating  its  own  schol¬ 
arship-aid  program.  A  local  problem  is 
thus  solved  on  the  local  level  by  solvent 
local  people,  not  debt-ridden  big  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  need  was  pointed  out,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Indiana  were  quick  to  respond, 
with  a  citizen  program  of  their  own,  to 
solve  the  problem  without  coming  hat 
in  hand  to  Washington.  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  recently  editorialized  on 
Hoosier  self-reliance  in  meeting  its  stu¬ 
dent  needs: 

Antidote  to  Federal  Aid 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee,  which  ap¬ 
proved  a  $1,500,000,000  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  bill — partly  for  college  scholarships — ■ 
should  have  looked  first  to  Indiana. 

An  effective  antidote  for  the  creeping  dis¬ 
ease  of  Federal  aid  to  education  is  being 
offered  by  the  Indiana  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  group  of  leading  business¬ 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  State  has  created 
its  own  scholarship-aid  program. 

It  has  been  done  through  establishment 
of  a  private  foundation  incorporated  by  17 
members  which  will  give  scholarships  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  resources  of  high-school  grad¬ 
uates  who  wish  to  go  to  college.  Pupils  in¬ 
terested  in  science  and  mathematics  will  re¬ 
ceive  first  attention. 

By  almost  any  criterion,  the  State  cham¬ 
ber’s  program  measures  up  to  a  sounder  and 
more  logical  way  to  aid  needy  young  men  and 
women. 

In  the  matter  of  economics  alone,  it  is  far 
superior  to  any  Federal  program  which  would 
be  financed  entirely  from  the  taxpayers' 
money,  with  a  loss  of  about  30  percent  in 
administrative  costs.  \ 

The  State  chamber’s  plan  is  tailored  to 
the  need  of  Tndiana,  something  that  would 
be  impossible  in  any  Federal  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  operated  by  bureaucrats  on  the  remote 
Potomac. 

The  private  foundation  will  aid  needy 
pupils  in  a  list  selected  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Handley  which  had 
made  a  painstaking  survey.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  survey  found  that  the 
need  was  far  less  acute  than  had  been  dra¬ 
matized  by  overzealous  advocates  of  Federal 
aid. 

We  believe  it  is  significant  that  industrial 
and  business  leaders  in  Indiana  are  accept¬ 
ing  their  responsibilities  toward  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  State  chamber 
of  commerce  has  taken  its  positive  action. 
As  long  as  there  is  such  leadership  in  the 
cause  of  higher  education  there  will  be  no 
reason  at  all  for  the  meddling  hand  of  Fed¬ 
eral  bureaucracy  to  reach  into  our  schools 
and  colleges. 

The  bill  has  not  received  full  Senate  ap¬ 
proval  yet.  We  hope  that  it  never  does,  for 
we  have  a  better  way  in  Indiana. 

In  yesterday’s  Washington  Daily 
News  there  was  an  editorial  represent¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  which  undoubtedly  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Indianapolis  Times  today. 
It  points  out  the  Federal  Government’s 
sizable  payments  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  right  now.  It  recognizes  that  the 
proponents  of  this  program  call  it  a 
“shot-in-the-arm  program — a  onetime 
deal.”  This  is  reminiscent  of  the  one¬ 
time  deals  of  recent  history  which  easily 
became  permanent  programs;  Hill-Bur¬ 
ton  hospital  construction,  Federal  aid  to 
impacted  areas,  and  so  forth.  Nothing 
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in  Government  seems  more  permanent 
than  a  onetime  deal,  a  shot-in-the-arm 
program.  Once  you  get  a  State,  a  com¬ 
munity,  or  an  individual  to  the  point 
where  the  narcotic  effect  6f  a  shot  in 
the  arm  seems  necessary,  you  are  well  on 
your  way  to  developing  another  addict. 
The  withdrawal  symptoms  are  terrible 
indeed  to  contemplate  and  the  cure  is 
seldom  permanent.  Just  because  it  is 
addiction  by  congressional  decree,  it 
does  not  make  the  symptoms  less  lethal : 

Moving  in  on  the  Schools 

In  both  Houses  of  Congress,  committee 
approval  has  been  given  “liberal”  bills  to 
solve  our  educational  problems  by  plung¬ 
ing  the  deficit -ridden  Federal  Treasury 
deeper  into  this  field.  The  House  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass  a  bill  tomorrow  giving  schol¬ 
arships  to  bright  students. 

On  top  of  the  $1  billion  or  so  the  Govern¬ 
ment  now  feeds  into  public  education  via 
various  routes,  the  bills  before  Congress  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  directly  into  the  production  of 
scientists,  scholars,  and  teachers. 

Over  the  next  several  years,  these  bills 
propose  to  dole  out  up  to  $1.5  billion  for 
scholarships,  student  loans,  teacher  training, 
etc. 

Up  to  now.  Congress  has.  turned  back  the 
energetic  effort  to  get  the  Government  in 
the  school  building  business.  But  the 
scholarship  bill  is  the  opening.  It  heads 
the  same  way. 

This  all  is  based  on  the  theories  that  too 
many  gifted  youngsters  are  not  going  to 
college  simply  because  they  lack  the  money, 
and  that  only  the  Government  can  remedy 
this — generalizations  never  substantiated. 

There  literally  are  thousands  of  scholar¬ 
ships  which  go  begging  every  year.  And  the 
number  of  scholarships  has  been  growing 
fast — the  last  survey  indicated  there  were 
nearly  250,000.  (The  most  liberal  of  the 
bills  before  Congress  would  provide  an  aver¬ 
age  of  23,000  a  year.) 

This  is  called  a  “shot-in-the-arm  pro¬ 
gram — a  onetime  deal”  designated  merely  to 
stimulate  State,  local,  and  private  effort  for 
better  education.  Such  programs  repress 
rather  than  stimulate  because  they  tempt 
people  to  depend  on  others  for  things  they 
can  do  better  for  themselves. 

This  simply  is  a  part  of  the  irresponsible 
push  toward  bigger  Federal  deficits;  more 
power  here  in  Washington,  and  less  for  the 
States  and  the  people  themselves. 

Strong  and  effective  endorsement  for 
the  Indiana  Chamber  of  Commerce 
scholarship  foundation  was  quick  to  come 
in  an  outstanding  editorial  from  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  as  well: 

Indiana  Points  the  Way 

Despite  the  increasingly  bad  condition  of 
the  Federal  budget,  a  renewed  effort  is  being- 
made  to  push  an  aid  to  education  measure 
through  the  present  Congress.  A  proposal 
in  the  House  would  cost  about  $1,070,000,000. 
The  Senate  has  a  bill  which  would  cost  about 
$1,500,000,000.  Both  would  project  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  into  student  selection  and 
curricula  planning"  in  both  public  schools 
and.  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

President  Eisenhower’s  backing  of  the  prop¬ 
osition  is  tempered  by  his '  insistence  that 
Federal  scholarships  for  college  students 
should  not  be  as  numerous  as  these  bills  pro¬ 
vide,  and  that  they  should  be  based  on  need. 
Both  are  good  points. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  question 
of  need  argues  against  any  action  at  the 
present  time.  If  scholarships  are  to  be  based 
on  need.  Congress  has  no  way  to  determine 
how  many  should  be  provided  nor  how  much 
money  will  be  required.  It  has  no  figures  at 
all — except  pure  guesses — on  how  many  able 
students  are  prevented  by  shortage  of  money 


from  going  to  college.  Without  this  infor¬ 
mation,  an  intelligent  program  cannot  be  set 
up. 

While  the  new  Campaign  to  push  this  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  bill  through  was  being  launched, 
further  action  was  being  carried  out  in  In¬ 
diana  which  shows  that  the  Federal  program 
is  not  needed  here  at  all.  We  doubt  that  it 
is  needed  elsewhere.  The  Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  announced  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  foundation  to  help  capable 
and  needy  students  through  college.  It  is 
making  grants  totaling  about  $37,000  to  50 
graduates  of  Indiana  high  schools  in  this 
year’s  class  who  were  identified  in  the 
Manion  committee  survey  as  promising  stu¬ 
dents  who.  did  not  have  enough  resources 
for  their  first  college  year.  The  committee 
narrowed  the  field  to  53  who  had  the  ability 
and  needed  help,  out  of  a  starting  group  of 
2,000  based  on  the  estimates  of  high-school 
principles.  Some  of  these  already  had  schol¬ 
arships,  which  were  not  enough  to  bridge  the 
gap.  Three  subsequently  obtained  adequate 
scholarships.  The  other  50  will  be  provided 
the  necessary  help  by  the  new  foundation. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  sensible  way  to 
help  capable  students  through  college.  First 
find  out  how  many  have  both  the  ability  and 
the  need,  and  how  much  the  peed  is.  Then 
meet  the  need. 

Besides  being  a  badly  aimed  shot  at  the 
target  of  college  financial  problems,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  proposals  include  substantial  other  items 
of  teacher  training,  equipment  and  student 
counseling  in  the  public  schools.  These  are 
objectionable  as  Federal  intrusions  into  fields 
better  left  to  local  financing  and  local  con¬ 
trol. 

Meanwhile,  what  happened  to  the  highly 
desirable  proposal,  advanced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Charles  Halleck,  of  In¬ 
diana,  for  federal  income  tax  relief  for  par¬ 
ents  or  others  carrying  the  load  of  college  ex¬ 
penses  Here  is  a  plan  which  would  provide 
quick  and  sure  help  directly  at  the  point  of 
need,  where  the  bills  are  being  paid.  The 
concern  in  Congress  for  helping  to  get  stu¬ 
dents  through  college  could  be  excellently 
expressed  by  enacting  this  measure. 

I,  too  would  like  to  ask,  “What  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  highly  desirable  proposal 
advanced  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
dean  of  the  Hoosier  delegation,  Mr.  Hal¬ 
leck,  for  Federal  income  tax  relief  for 
parents  with  children  in  college?” 

Former  State  Senator  Paul  W.  Kerr  of 
Elkhart,  chairman  of  the  State  Cham¬ 
ber’s  Education  Committee,  reports  that 
a  research  study  just  completed  by  the 
chamber  shows  Federal  aid  advocates 
“over  a  period  of  many  years  have  pro¬ 
claimed  one  crisis  after  another  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  justify  their  programs.” 

Since  1918,  he  points  out.  Federal  aid 
advocates  have  used  arguments  based 
on  an  “illiteracy  crisis,”  an  Americani¬ 
zation  crisis,”  a  “physical  and  health 
education  crisis,”  a  “teacher  crisis,”  a 
“school  building  crisis,”  a  “financial 
crisis,”  and  a  “general  school  crisis.” 
Despite  the  fact  that  bills  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  schools  have  failed  re¬ 
peatedly  since  1918,  expenditures  on 
public  schools  have  risen  nearly  30  times 
faster  than  enrollments. 

Mr.  Kerr,  speaking  for  the  chamber, 
says: 

For  the  past  10  years  especially,  the  State 
universities  and  private  colleges  have  been 
carrying  on  an  intensive  campaign  to  en¬ 
courage  establishment  of  scholarships  by 
private  sources.  In  the  last  few  years  these 
efforts  have  been  producing  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  funds  to  help  qualified  students. 
There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  but  that 
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this  non-government-controlled  scholarship 
program  can  and  will  be  expanded  and  when 
the  possibilities  for  this  type  of  service  to 
education  are  explained  to  more  and  more 
individuals,  firms,  and  local  civic  groups. 

He  adds  this  warning : 

But  one  thing  appears  certain — if  the 
Federal  Government  moves  in  with  a  broad 
program  of  scholarship  aid  from  tax  funds, 
the  present  movement  T^ill  decline  and  fail. 
Meanwhile,  there  would  be  further  intru¬ 
sion  of  centralized  government  and  bu¬ 
reaucracy  into  matters  which  can  better  be 
handled  by  the  people  acting  voluntarily. 

Indiana’s  Governor  Harold  Handley 
has  not  hesitated  to  speak  out  against 
the  proposed  Federal  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram.  Under  date  of  July  21,  1958,  he 
wrote  to  me  a  letter,  from  which  I  quote; 

State  of  Indiana, 
Executive  Department. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Brownson, 

United  States  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Chuck:  A  hypothesis  is  only  a  hy¬ 
pothesis  until  it  is  proven  or  disproven  by 
facts.  Following  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I. 
we  in  Indiana  began  a  thorough,  factfinding 
study  of  our  education  system,  particularly 
regarding  science  and  mathematics  courses, 
enrollments,  and  pupil  aptitudes.  The  en¬ 
tire  project  was  conducted,  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  committee  of  citizens  and  educators. 

Every  Indiana  ninth-grade  student  re¬ 
ceived  an  identical  test,  the  results  being 
evaluated  by  a  professional  laboratory.  We 
also  gave  an  extensive  test  to  high-school 
seniors  to  determine  exceptional  individuals. 
Then  we  inquired  of  these  exceptional  sen¬ 
iors  as  to  how  many  wished  to  enter  college, 
and  how  many  would  need  financial  and 
scholarship  assistance. 

The  results  of  these  tests  and  inquiries 
are  detailed  in  the  attached  summary.  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  now  before  the  United  States 
Congress  proposed  legislation  for  Federal 
scholarships,  we  feel  that  you  might  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested.  We  are  convinced  that 
Indiana  does  not  need  such  Federal  assist¬ 
ance,  and  that  if  similar  factual  inquiry 
were  made  in  the  other  States  the  same 
conclusions  would  be  tenable  regarding 
them. 

Once  started,  a  system  of  federalized 
scholarships  would  never  be  terminated. 
The  cost  would  run  into  the  billions,  and 
institutions  now  independent  or  State 
supported  would  become  completely  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  new  bureaucracy  in  Wash¬ 
ington  which  would  quickly  establish  its 
self-perpetuating  existence. 

Indiana  wants  no  part  of  such  so-called 
Federal  aid,  and  it  needs  none.  The  self- 
sufficiency,  initiative  and  enterprise  of  the 
American  people  are  national  characteristics. 
Education  problems  can  continue  to  be 
handled  locally  and  individually. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  W.  Handley, 
Governor  of  Indiana. 

The  issue  today  is  really  a  simple  one. 
It  is  not  whether  you  favor  Federal 
scholarships  or  Federal  loans  or  grants 
to  States  for  strengthening  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  language  in¬ 
struction.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  you  favor  language  develop¬ 
ment  or  expansion  of  graduate  educa¬ 
tion  or  guidance  counseling,  testing, 
identification,  and  encouragement  of 
able  students.  What  we  are  talking 
about  today  does  not  require  you  to  take 
a  position  for  or  against  research  and 
experimentation  on  more  effective  utili¬ 
zation  of  television,  radio,  motion  pic- 
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tures,  and  related  mediums  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  We  are  not  debating 
the  desirability  of  improvement  of  sta¬ 
tistical  services  of  State  educational 
agencies. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  this: 
What  level  of  Government  is  best  quali¬ 
fied  to  initiate,  program,  and  finance  the 
improvements  in  our  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  which  have  been  demanded  for 
nearly  10  years  by  aroused  parents  who 
were  disturbed  with  the  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  their  student  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  In  other  words:  “Who  does  what 
for  who  and  who  provides  the  money?” 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  very 
simple.  The  echelon  of  Government 
most  concerned  with  these  programs  and 
most  able  to  handle  and  finance  them  is 
certainly  not  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Federal  Government  is  broke,  in 
debt,  and  nearly  hopelessly  entangled  in 
bipartisan  self-perpetuating  bureauc¬ 
racy. 

The  combined  debt  of  our  individual 
States  is  equivalent  to  about  12  percent 
of  the  national  income.  Tire  Federal 
debt  is  more  than  80  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income.  It  is  folly  for  Congress 
to  consider  adding  another  tremendous 
expenditure  to  the  Federal  budget  for  a 
program  not  necessary  or  desirable  on 
the  Federal  level.  After  all,  Congress  is 
the  only  body  which  can  authorize 
spending  a  cent. 

The  Education  Commission  on  Inter¬ 
governmental  Relations  said  in  1954:  “If 
States  cannot  find  some  way  to  allocate 
almost  $3  billion  in  State  aid  in  such 
a  way  as  to  assure  adequate  educational 
opportunity,  what  reason  do  we  have  to 
assume  that  they  could  accomplish  the 
objective  with  the  few  hundred  million 
dollars  in  Federal  funds?” 

The  former  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  John  Tigert,  says:  "My  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  Federal  subsidies  fox- 
education  under  the  limited  acts  which 
are  now  in  existence  has  taught  me  that 
you  must  either  have  Federal  control, 
and  interference,  or  you  must  have  mis¬ 
appropriation  of  funds  and  waste.  The 
reason  and  experience  both  indicate  that 
Federal  money  cannot  be  expended 
wisely  and  efficiently  except  by  exercis¬ 
ing  Federal  control  and  supervision, 
even  though  thei-e  is  considerable 
waste.” 

Can  we  honestly  say,  as  we  consider 
this  bill,  that  there  will  be  no  Federal 
strings  attached  to  the  scholarships,  no 
Federal  strings  on  the  grants-in-aid  to 
the  colleges,  no  Federal  strings  to  the 
money  spent  on  our  public  schools?  Our 
past  experience  with  Federal  aid  has  es¬ 
tablished  that  Federal  controls  invari¬ 
ably  follow  in  its  wake  *  *  *  controls, 
waste,  higher  taxes,  and  a  constantly 
rising  national  debt. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  indicate  but 
one  thing  to  me  and  to  the  Hoosiers  I 
represent:  That  a  majority  of  this  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Congress  favors  Federal  controls 
on  almost  everything — except  Federal 
spending. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Alger  1. 

(Mr.  ALGER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.] 


Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  this  aid  for  education  in  the 
grants  and  loans  for  scholarships,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  kill  initiative,  fail  in  its  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  undermine  the  entire  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  our  country.  First, 
I  want  to  compliment  the  authors  of 
the  minority  repoi't.  The  good  sense 
and  understanding  are  obvious  to  me, 
if  not  to  some  of  our  colleagues.  Next, 
there  is  the  language  barrier.  Look  at 
the  bill  from  the  outset.  On  page  3 
“mental  resources”  and  “emergency” 
are  mentioned.  On  page  4  “national  in¬ 
terest,”  “defense,”  “substantial,”  “vari¬ 
ous,”  and  “sufficient  quality”  are  other 
words  and  terms  used.  What  do  these 
mean  in  education  by  use  of  Federal 
money?  These  generalities  mean 
nothing  or  everything,  as  you  so  inter¬ 
pret  them.  What  is  the  national  in¬ 
terest?  Is  it  different  from,  greater  or 
less,  than  the  interests  of  States,  locali¬ 
ties,  school  boards,  and  parents.  No 
one  is  more  interested  in  education  of 
our  youth  than  the  parents  or  the  youths 
themselves.  Nor  is  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  going  to  change  our  educational 
interests  by  rerouting  the  taxpayers’ 
money. 

True,  as  Russia  does,  we  can  let  the 
Federal  Government  take  over  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  youth.  It  is  precisely  be¬ 
cause  parents  are  more  able  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  education  of  the  young  that 
resulted  in  the  American  concept  of  lo¬ 
cal  control  of  education. 

What  is  all  the  fuss  over  the  Soviet 
system?  Theirs  is  not  better  than  ours. 
Any  faults  in  our  system  we  can  correct 
our  way— not  by  emulating  Russia,  not 
by  doing  it  their  way.  The  greater  dan¬ 
ger  is  the  abandonment  of  our  form  of 
education,  our  form  of  society,  our  free¬ 
dom  to  think,  speak,  and  act,  and  our 
form  of  Government. 

Sure,  we  can  turn  over  the  youth  of 
our  country  to  the  Federal  control  but 
that  will  defeat,  not  solve  our  problems 
of  education.  And  it  will  become  Fed¬ 
eral  control  even  though  this  bill  is  a 
modest  beginning.  Power  ever  accom¬ 
panies  money  and  Federal  control  fol¬ 
lows  Federal  aid.  This  bill  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  even  bigger  programs.  Let  us 
not  sell  America  short,  by  fear  of  Russia. 
Let  us  beat  them  competitively — our 
way. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  protest  that 
we  want  to  retain  local  control.  Yet  we 
contradict  ourselves  by  taking  Federal 
money  for  local  education.  There  can 
be  only  one  end  result— the  loss  of  local 
control  of  our  educational  processes. 

We  claim  that  we  want  our  students 
to  be  responsible,  to  feel  responsibility — 
yet  we  turn  around  and  make  them 
wards  of  the  State  and  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Rest  assured  that  if  Uncle 
Sam  hands  out  the  money  this  way,  the 
philosophy  of  the  soft  touch  or  the  gold- 
brick  will  replace  the  waiting  on  tables 
and  extra,  work  that  have  made  educa¬ 
tion  possible  for  those  lacking  funds  in 
the  past. 

Further,  the  thousands  of  presently 
offered  scholarships  will  dry  up — as  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  initiative  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  Federal  largess. 

It  is  that  simple  to  me— do  we  build 
or  do  we  destroy  initiative  and  freedom? 
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Not  do  we  get  an  education  or  not.  Tire 
education  is  available  for  those  seeking 
it,  for  those  wanting  to  work  for  it.  And 
if  it  is  not,  we  can  solve  the  problem  lo¬ 
cally  and  through  private  enterprise. 
There  are  many  citizens,  organizations, 
foundations  and  businesses  that  will 
make  possible  the  scholarships  and 
higher  education  for  those  seeking  them. 

In  fact,  the  money  comes  only  from 
one  source — the  people,  the  taxpayers. 
You  can  tax  and  then  i-eturn  the  money 
as  Federal  aid.  Or  you  can  leave  the 
money  in  the  taxpayers’  pockets.  The 
road  of  heavier  taxation  is  to  bankruptcy 
and  ruin,  not  to  higher  education.  Yet 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  here. 

We  are  in  a  deficit  position  $12  to  $15 
billions  or  more  this  year.  We  will  meet 
this  deficit  by  a  large  tax  increase  or  by 
inflation  with  printing  press  money, 
cheapening  our  currency.  We  have  a 
debt  of  $280  billion  and  contingent  lia¬ 
bilities  of  $283  billion:  By  what  right 
do  we  offer  grants  and  loans  under  this 
heavy  Federal  debt?  Is  it  fair  for  the 
heavy  laden  taxpayer  to  pay  taxes,  these 
to  be  distributed  as  scholarships?  Maybe 
the  taxpayer  prefers  shoes  for  a  son  or 
daughter.  Maybe  he  would  prefer  the 
student  to  hustle  and  earn  his  way,  even 
as  he,  the  taxpayer,  is  working  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  needs  for  his  family.  Should 
he  or  the  Government  do  the  providing? 
If  the  taxpayers’  money  is  taken  in  taxes 
he  will  need  Federal  aid  to  support  and 
educate  his  family.  So  what  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it — by  leaving  the  fruits  of 
labor,  the  earnings,  in  the  earners’  hands 
or  by  Government  taking  it  in  taxes  to 
redistribute,  to  return  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  him  and  his  family?  It  is  a  simple 
choice — simply  explained — with  a  fright¬ 
eningly  simple  conclusion  if  our  choice 
is  wrong.  We  will  all  be  wards  of  the 
Government,  not  just  the  students,  or 
those  destitute  taxpayers  who  are  bank¬ 
rupted  first. 

Federal  funds  in  grants  and  loans  for 
scholarships  fails  in  its  objectives,  and 
undermines  the  entire  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  country.  I  am  heartily  op¬ 
posed  to  this  bill  and  am  appalled  that 
such  Federal  aid  should  even  get  the 
long  and  serious  attention  received  to¬ 
day  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
fall  the  Russians  sent  a  metal  ball  whiz¬ 
zing  into  orbit  around  the  world  and 
promptly  set  off  a  psychological  panic  in 
this  country  which  was  something  to  be¬ 
hold.  Our  national  pride  wounded  and 
our  collective  ego  deflated,  we  did  just 
what  might  spontaneously  be  expected, 
looked  around  for  somebody  or  some¬ 
thing  or  some  place  to  lay  the  blame. 
Some  promptly  began  to  fire  shots  at  the 
military,  then  present  and  past  political 
leaders  became  targets.  And  then  there 
were  those  who  sought  their  solace  in 
criticism  of  our  educational  system. 

This  scholarship  legislation  by  its  very 
quaint  title  of  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  is  the  ill-conceived  offspring 
of  the  waning  panic  and  pressure  groups. 
I  submit  that  this  legislation  would  not 
be  before  us  today  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  psychological  eruption  of  these  hap- 
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penings  last  fall.  But  the  ball  was  put 
into  motion  and  gathered  enough  mo¬ 
mentum  from  certain  pressure  groups  to 
roll  right  onto  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

Suspecting  that  this  would  be  the  con¬ 
troversial  measure  that  we  find  it,  I  took 
it  upon  myself  some  weeks  ago  to  send 
out  450  questionnaires  at  random  to  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  across  the  country. 
This  was  a  questionnaire  which  I  called 
a  survey  of  financial  aid  to  college  stu¬ 
dents,  and,  I  might  add,  it  was  a  reason¬ 
ably  complete  and  certainly  not  a  loaded 
questionnaire.  It  included  a  request  for 
such  information  as  the  number  of 
scholarships  available  in  1956,  1957,  and 
1958;  total  dollar  values  of  such  scholar¬ 
ships;  number  of  scholarships  granted; 
and  it  called  for  a  general  explanation  as 
to  why  various  scholarships  were  not 
claimed  or  moneys  not  used.  It  fui'ther 
asked  whether  the  particular  institution 
had  taken  a  stand  on  the  proposed  Fed¬ 
eral  scholarship  program  and,  if  so,  just 
what  that  stand  was.  I  stated  further  in 
my  survey  that  the  sources  of  my  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  kept  confidential,  so 
that  there  was  no  need  to  fear  any  un¬ 
favorable  reaction. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  results  were 
most  revealing.  I  only  regret  that  I  have 
so  little  time,  as  I  would  like  to  go  into 
these  revelations  in  detail. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  I  would 
like  to  give  you  some  data  that  I  think  is 
most  pertinent  to  this  legislation. 

Of  the  400  of  these  questionnaires 
mailed  to  the  college  and  university  pres¬ 
idents,  331'were  returned,  better  than  82 
percent.  Of  the  number  returned,  215, 
or  about  65  percent,  indicated  that  they 
preferred  to  take  no  position  on  this  leg¬ 
islation.  Of  the  remaining  35  percent, 
57  favor  this  legislation/ but  11  of  these 
did  so  with  reservations  that  would  make 
the  bill  before  us  unpalatable.  Fifty- 
nine  opposed  this  legislation  without  res¬ 
ervation.  In  other  words,  of  those  that 
did  take  a  position  on  this  bill,  52  per¬ 
cent  definitely  opposed  it. 

We  must  assume  that  this  bill  was 
presented  as  an  answer  to  a  very 
critical  problem.  If  this  were  not  true, 
then  it  should  not  be  before  us  today. 
And  yet,  does  it  not  seem  strange  that 
the  great  educators  representing  65  per¬ 
cent  of  these  colleges  and  universities 
had  not  taken  a  stand  on  this  legisla¬ 
tion?  I  can  only  submit  that  there  must 
be  rather  positive  skepticism  of  it  or 
these  people  would  have  rallied  to  the 
cause.  And  does  not  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  took  a  positive 
position  were  opposed  to  it  without 
reservation  offer  some  significance? 

After  all,  we  here  are  in  the  business 
of  legislating.  The  folks  I  polled  in  this 
questionnaire  are  dedicated  career  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  field  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

And  let  me,  if  I  may,  just  give  you 
excerpts  from  the  remarks  which  ac¬ 
companied  some  of  them.  From  a  col¬ 
lege  president  in  Ohio,  and  I  quote: 

I  have  grave  concern  over  any  gigantic 
Federal  scholarship  program.  At  some  point 
this  give-away  philosophy  will  have  to  stop 
or  it  will  lead  to  complete  socialism  in  edu¬ 
cation. 


And  from  a  college  president  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  I  quote  again: 

As  a  private  institution,  we  covet  our  in¬ 
dependence  in  this  field. 

And  from  still  another : 

The  real  crux  of  this  problem  is  providing 
jobs  for  students  to  enable  them  to  go  to 
school,  because  tuition  represents  only  a 
small  part  of  a  student’s  overall  expenses. 

And  from  a  university  in  Alaska,  and 
I  quote : 

For  heaven’s  sake,  let’s  avoid  setting  up 
another  bureau  which  will  wrap  the  purse¬ 
strings  around  our  necks  and  demand 
obedience  to  every  last  comma  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  interpretation. 

And  from  the  president  of  a  college  in 
Indiana,  and  I  quote: 

We  provide  in  our  operating  budget  a 
Jarge  amount  of  nonfunded  aid  beyond  en¬ 
dowed  scholarships.  We  prefer  even  this 
to  seeing  the  Federal  Government  embark 
upon  a  mass-scale  scholarship  program." 

And  from  a  college  in  Minnesota  the 
words  of  the  president  of  the  institution, 
and  I  quote : 

We  are  opposed  to  Federal  scholarships  in 
any  form. 

And  here  is  one  from  a  college  presi¬ 
dent  in  Iowa. 

In  my  personal  opinion  and  in  that  of  most 
of  the  members  of  my  staff,  we  have  too 
many  give-away  programs  now  under  the 
guise  of  scholarship  grants.  • 

There  is  another  from  one  of  the  east¬ 
ern  universities  which  said : 

We  favor  a  scholarship  program  only  if 
it  is  not  slanted  toward  any  one  field  such 
as,  for  example,  science. 

And  the  next  one  I  shall  quote  I  have 
intentionally  saved  for  the  last  because 
it  pretty  well  sums  up  my  personal  phi¬ 
losophy  on  this  legislation.  It  comes 
from  the  president  of  a  college  in 
former  President  Truman’s  home  State 
of  Missouri  and  I  quote : 

This  Federal  scholarship  program  reminds 
me  of  building  an  expensive  dome  or  cupola 
on  a  very  shaky  structure. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  once  this 
legislation  gets  on  the  books  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  scale  that  it  is  today, 
that  it  will  mushroom  as  have  other 
Federal-aid  programs  that  are  always 
placed  upon  the  books  as  emergency 
measures.  If  there  is  a  need  in  this 
area  of  our  national  life,  let  us  not 
hastily  assume  that  this  type  of  thing  is 
the  answer.  Let  us  not  create  another 
Frankenstine  that  will  grow  and  grow 
and  grow  in  the  years  to  come  with  the 
help  of  the  good  Congressman  and  Sen¬ 
ators  who  will  continue  to  add  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  innovations  in  the  years  to 
come  that  will  make  this  a  political  of¬ 
fense  education  bill  instead  of  a  national 
defense  education  act. 

(Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Vanik]. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
favor  of  this  legislation,  and  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  today  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  House  Education  and  La¬ 
bor  Committee  on  presenting  what  may 
be  the  most  significant  and  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  be  considered  by 
Congress  this  year.  The  display  of  sci¬ 
entific  know-how  and  achievement  on 
the  part  of  other  peoples  of  the  world 
challenges  America  to  come  forward 
with  a  bold  and  comprehensive  program 
to  eliminate  the  tremendous  waste  of 
human  resources  which  occur  because  of 
our  failure  to  stimulate  a  national  inter¬ 
est  in  education  and  because  of  the 
many  economic  roadblocks  which  con¬ 
front  the  student  of  today. 

In  January  1955*  and  before  the  sput¬ 
nik  era’,  I  was  one  of  the  first  Members 
of  Congress  to  introduce  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  scholarship  loans  to  deserving 
students  seeking  higher  education.  I 
deemed  this  legislation  highly  important 
to  the  great  number  of  highly  talented 
young  people  of  my  district  who  failed 
to  commence  or  complete  college  edu¬ 
cation  because  of  the  mounting  costs 
involved.  In  failing  to  provide  these 
deserving  young  people  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  education,  we  are  probably 
committing  our  most  serious  waste  of 
human  resurces.  .Education  is  expen¬ 
sive  and  in  spite  of  our  rising  standard 
of  living,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
family  of  limited  means  to  provide  de¬ 
serving  members  with  a  first-rate  higher 
education. 

The  obvious  scientific  achievement  of 
the  Soviets  in  the  launching  of  satellites 
and  in  development  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  was  a  shock  to  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  apathy.  Drastic  steps 
were  in  order  if  America  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  leadership  in  world  security 
and  betterment.  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war  disclosed  educational  in¬ 
adequacy  for  modern  military  service, 
and  the  national  security  was  threatened 
by  the  scientific  competition  "of  poten¬ 
tial  enemies. 

If  this  Congress  adopts  the  measure 
currently  reported  by  the  legislative 
committees,  it  will  be  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  Federal  contribution  to  education 
since  1862.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  encourage  capable  young  people  to 
continue  their  educational  progress  be¬ 
cause  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  waste 
the  abilities  of  an  estimated  200,000  able 
sudents  who  drop  out  of  school  each 
year  before  college. 

This  educational  program  is  the 
soundest  legislative  approach  to  our 
needs  in  education.  While  the  program 
may  delay  for  funds  until  the  next  Con¬ 
gress,  it  is  an  urgent  program  which 
merits  the  support  of  every  American. 
The  educated  citizen  is  better  qualified 
to  serve  his  family,  his  comfcnunity,  and 
his  Nation.  The  program  is  in  effect 
self-liquidating  since  the  more  highly 
trained  citizen  becomes  the  better  wage- 
earner  and  consequently  the  better 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  ,1  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O’Hara  I . 
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(Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  interest  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  on  this  bill  and 
I  have  been  moved  by  the  fervor  of  its 
proponents  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
they  were  speaking  in  a  spirit  of  dedi¬ 
cation.  For  the  most  part,  they  have 
been  the  younger  men  of  the  House  and 
I  would  wish  to  make  the  observation 
that  it  is  most  reassuring,  this  evidence, 
that  in  the  younger  generation  of  our 
statesmen  remains  undiminished  the 
same  faith  in  popular  education  as  that 
which  inspired  the  fathers  of  our  de¬ 
mocracy.  Especially  do  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Carl  Elliott,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  He  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  his  country  a  real  and  a  dedi¬ 
cated  service  in  his  presentment  of  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  debate  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  that  has 
justly  won  for  him  the  plaudits  of  his 
colleagues. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank,  however, 
if  I  did  not  state  that  this,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  Nothing  that 
comes  from  human  hands  and  human 
minds  can  attain  perfection.  Whenever 
man  has  attained  perfection  the  reasons 
for  his  being  have  ceased  to  exist.  We 
can  give  encouragement,  aid  and  incen¬ 
tive  to  our  youth  in  their  quest  for 
knowledge,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be, 
but  we  have  no  way  of  guaranteeing 
that  when  they  have  knowledge  they  will 
use  that  knowledge  wisely  and  that 
when  they  become  teachers  they  will  be 
good  teachers.  That  is  always  the 
chance  we  take.  That  is  always  the 
chance  we  must  take  if  continuous 
progress  is  made  in  the  march  from  the 
status  quo  of  a  today  to  the  broadening 
promise  of  a  tomorrow. 

DEGREES  DO  NOT  A  TEACHER  MAKE 

Higher  education  itself  will  not  make 
truly  great  teachers.  We  can  overdo  the 
placing  of  the  emphasis  on  a  doctorate 
as  the  index  of  teaching  superiority. 
That,  I  think,  has  been  one  of  the  falla¬ 
cies  of  our  educational  concept.  Cer¬ 
tainly  in  mathematics  and  in  science, 
pretty  generally,  the  postgraduate  work 
that  leads  to  a  doctorate  is  desirable 
and,  in  most  cases,  is  probably  neces¬ 
sary.  Certainly  it  is  something  that  we 
should  encourage,  but"  there  are  many 
areas  in  which  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
truly  great  teachers  have  been  put  un¬ 
der  a  disadvantage  and  their  towering 
abilities  have  been  subordinated  to  lesser 
abilities  by  the  insistence  that  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge  and  the  knack 
of  conveying  understanding  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  others  as  a  teacher  is  determined 
solely  by  the  attainment  of  a  degree 
of  master  or  of  doctor.  Shakespeare, 
with  a  doctor’s  degree,  might  never  have 
been  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  men  and  women  are 
what  they  are  and  they  are  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  any  field  by  what  they  accom^ 
plish,  what  they  stand  for,  and  what 
they  are  able  to  impart  to  others.  This 
is  by  way  of  saying  that  men  as  well  as 
commercial  products  are  not  to  be 


judged  by  labels.  Title  II  of  this  bill, 
providing  for  scholarships,  is  so  replete 
with  merit  that  I  cannot  see  how  anyone 
could  quarrel  with  it. 

Title  III,  providing  for  loans  to  stu- 
dents  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
is  thoroughly  sound,  so  sound,  in  fact, 
that  there  is  little,  if  any,  controversy. 
It  is  consistent  with  our  practice  of  con¬ 
sumer-credit  marketing.  Homes,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  TV  sets,  kitchen  appliances  are 
made  available  to  our  people  on  time  re¬ 
payments  that  are  secured  by  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  receipt  of  wages  as  yet  un¬ 
earned.  Certainly  college  education  in¬ 
creases  the  earning  ability  of  youth, 
and  loans  to  make  that  education  possi¬ 
ble  should  be  the  safest  and,  from  a 
banking  standpoint,  the  soundest  of  all 
loans  in  the  consumer-credit  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Title  IV,  providing  grants  for  strength¬ 
ening  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  language  instruction  in  public 
schools,  most  certainly  has  merit. 

TASK  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

Title  V,  concerning  foreign-language 
development,  offers  a  promise  that  will 
only  be  fulfilled  if  there  is  wise  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program.  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  chance  that  after  many  false 
starts  and  readjustments  after  errors 
there  will  be  such  wise  administration. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  by  any  means, 
and  no  one  in  voting  for  this  bill  with  its 
title  V  program  should  imagine  for  1 
minute  that  he  completely  has  solved  the 
problem  of  making  Americans  conversa¬ 
tionally  at  ease  with  more  than  one  lan¬ 
guage.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  task  we  must 
approach,  and  this  at  least  is  a  start. 

Title  VI  seeks  to  advance  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  graduate  education  by  providing 
scholarships  and  giving  monetary  assist¬ 
ance  to  universities  in  strengthening 
their  graduate  programs.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  which  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  long  has  been  rated  one  of , the 
great  graduate  schools  of  the  world.  I 
think  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  no  graduate  school  of  su¬ 
perior  quality  in  this  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  Naturally,  any  program  that  aims 
at  expansion  of  graduate  education  has 
my  enthusiastic  support. 

Scholarships  for  graduate  study  must 
recommend  themselves  to  all  persons  who 
realize  that  the  Christopher  Columbuses 
of  today,  opening  up  new  worlds  of  op¬ 
portunity  and  enrichment,  conquering 
disease  plagues  and  prolonging  the  span 
of  human  life,  are  the  scientific,  en¬ 
gineering,  medical,  and  other  scholars 
who  work  in  graduate  schools  preparing 
themselves  in  the  grind  of  hard  work  to 
meet  for  their  country  the  challenge  of  a 
future  when  we  have  outleaped  old 
boundaries  and  have  plunged  into  the 
space  era.  This  bill  is  titled  “National 
Defense  Education.” 

The  number  of  scholarships  neces¬ 
sary  is  limited.  They  must  be  restricted 
to  those  who  will  make  a  genuine  con¬ 
tribution  to  scholarship. 

COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE 

Title  VII  provides  for  a^program  of 
counseling  and  guidance  in  secondary 


schools.  It  soimds  good  and  I  will  sup¬ 
port  it  with  the  hope  that  an  intelligent 
administration  of  the  program  will  get 
from  it  the  hoped  for  results.  Profes¬ 
sional  counselors  can  become  like  pro¬ 
fessional  mourners.  This  must  be 
guarded  against.  Counselors  who  never 
think  of  themselves  as  professionals,  but 
as  human  beings  just  trying  to  help 
other  human  beings,  doubtless  can  do  a 
useful  service  in  furnishing  information 
to  those  by  whom  they  are  consulted  and 
sitting  down  with  them  thinking  things 
out  together.  I  hope  that  all  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  program 
will  realize  that  youth  will  never  accept 
enforced  guidance  and  that  the  success 
of  the  program  in  a  very  large  degree 
depends  upon  the  heart  quality  and  the 
dedication  of  the  personnel. 

TV  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Title  VIII  provides  for  studies  and 
surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  new 
techniques  in  TV  and  radio  educational 
programs.  I  have  noticed  that  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  legislative  headache,  and 
no  one  has  the  slightest  idea  where  to 
huntTor  a  remedy,  the  handy  solution  is 
a  study  commission.  We  have  had  so 
many  study  commissions  in  recent  years 
that  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  were 
passing  on  to  future  generations  not 
only  the  payment  of  our  debts  but  also 
our  headaches. 

Yet  something  can  be  said  for  title 
VIII.  Let  me  illustrate:  recently  40 
eminent  professors  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  including  a  number  whose  re¬ 
putations  are  international,  got  up  early 
in  the  morning  for  a  period  of  13  weeks 
to  put  on  a  TV  program  making  the 
mysteries  of  science  crystal  clear  to  their 
TV  audience.  Anyone  who  turned  on 
his  television  set  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  stood  to  learn  a  good  deal 
about  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives. 

The  public  response  was  terrific.  More 
than  100  primary  and  secondary  schools 
in  Chicago  wrote  in  to  station  WBKB, 
and  some  schools  opened  their  doors  an 
hour  earlier  that  special  classes  might 
watch  the  program  on  television.  This 
was  a  worthwhile  test  that  proved  some¬ 
thing.  Unquestionably,  it  awakened  an 
interest  further  in  studying  science.  It 
showed  how  the  most  eminent  of  scien¬ 
tists  in  the  large  universities  can  hold 
the  personal  interest  of  students  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  and  get 
their  message  over. 

This  program  was  possible  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  personal  self-sacrifice 
of  40  eminent  professors  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  and  the  contribution  in 
patriotism  and  public  service  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  and  Station 
WBKB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  40  professors  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  a  radio  station,  coadveriturers 
in  a  great  experiment,  can  come  up  with 
such  results  with  one  program  in  one 
city,  what  may  he  not  expect  from  the 
title  VIII  program,  provided  of  course 
there  is  wise  administration. 

I  am  giving  my  full  support  to  this 
measure,  and  certainly  shall  vote  against 
any  amendment  calculated  to  reduce  it 
to  the  stature  of  a  gesture.  An  amend¬ 
ment  we  have  been  told  will  be  offered 
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with  the  purpose  of  removing  from  the 
bill  most  of  its  substance  but  leaving  just 
enough  to  save  the  faces  of  those  who 
vote  to  kill  the  bill  by  adopting  the 
amendment,  then  vote  for  the  emascu¬ 
lated  measure  to  claim  credit  as  a  friend 
of  education.  It  is  an  old  legislative 
strategy. 

NEEDED  TAX  RELIEF  FOR  PARENTS 

In  one  regard?  I  think  the  bill  should 
be  amended  by  an  amendment  I  have  in 
mind  and  would  offer,  were  it  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  point  of  order.  I.  would  sup¬ 
port  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill  the 
subject  matter  of  bills  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  and  the  gentleman  from  Louisi-. 
aria  [Mr.  Boggs],  but  I  realize  they  are 
in  the  classification  of  tax  legislation 
and  under  the  rules  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  now.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  briefly 
to  address  myself  to  a  subject  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  education  that  is  close  to  my 
heart. 

College  education  in  the  United  States 
has  been  made  possible  for  a  majority 
of  our  college  graduates  by  the  sacrifice 
of  parents,  many  of  whom  themselves 
had  enjoyed  little  if  any  educational  op¬ 
portunity.  The  waiter  at  my  hotel  who 
has  one  son,  a  doctor,  and  2  daughters, 
both  educated  at  his  expense  and  now 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Washington, 
Is  but  one  of  many,  many  thousands 
such  parents. 

Today  the  financial  burden  on  parents 
with  children  in  college  is  heavy.  When 
there  are  several  children  of  college  age 
the  burden  in  most  instances  is  almost 
impossible.  Yet  the  parents  carry  the 
burden  cheerfully  and  without  com¬ 
plaint  if  by  sacrifices  and  even  going 
into  debt,  mortgaging  their  futures,  they 
possibly  can  make  the  grade.  They 
want  their  children  to  have  the  same 
opportunities  in  life  with  other  children, 
and  they  know  that  the  child  without 
college  education  starts  out  under  a 
handicap.  They  want,  too,  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  good  and  useful  citizens,  and 
they  know  that  college  education  will 
prepare  them  for  a  greater  scope  of  use¬ 
fulness.  That  is  their  stake. 

STAKE  OF  THE  STATE  IS  GREAT 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  also  has 
a  stake.  That  we  acknowledge  when 
we  vote  for  the  bill  no,w  before  us  which 
provides  public  funds  for  scholarships 
and  schools  in  order  that  the  defense 
of  the  Nation  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  education  of  our  youth.  With  every 
young  man  and  every  young  woman  who 
comes  from  college  or  university,  the 
better  prepared  for  the  responsibility 
of  citizenship,  our  country  is  the 
stronger. 

Every  dollar  that  a  parent  pays  out 
for  the  education  of  his  children,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  college  period,  should  be 
deductible  from  his  income  tax  account¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  dollar  spent  in  the  public 
interest.  It  is  a  dollar  spent  in  making 
this  a  better  and  a  stronger  nation.  Re¬ 
lief  along  this  line  is  envisioned  in  the 
bills  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs] . 

In  the  name  of  justice,  and  in  the 
true  interest  of  popular  education,  they 
should  be  enacted.  We  have  plenty  of 


tax  troubles,  and  always  over  our  heads 
is  the  hugh  public  debt  with  its  crush¬ 
ing  demand  for  billions  of  dollars  in  in¬ 
terest,  but  we  have  no  moral  right  to 
force  money  from  parents  giving  college 
education  to  their  children  to  make  this 
a  stronger  nation,  forcing  them  to  pay 
an  income  tax  on  money  all  of  which 
has  been  legitimately  spent  on  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  education.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood.  Every  dollar  spent  on 
tuition  and  in  meeting  reasonable  ex¬ 
pense  of  college  attendance  should  be 
subject  to  tax  deduction.  This,  of  course, 
would  not  include  unusual  expenses,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  those  of  a  social  nature,  and 
to  avoid  abuse  very  likely  a  limitation 
as  to  the  amount  should  be  written  into 
the  law  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  chari¬ 
table  donations. 

TEACHER  ON  SABBATICAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
amendment  I  would  offer  were  it  permis¬ 
sible  under  the  rules.  But  it,  too,  is  in 
the  field  of  tax  legislation.  It  would 
permit  a  teacher  to  deduct  for  income- 
tax  purpose  (the  entire  legitimate  ex¬ 
pense  incurred  in  achieving  a  higher  effi¬ 
ciency  in  teaching.  Let  me  illustrate :  In 
Chicago  the  teachers  in  our  public  school 
system  are  permitted  every  7  years  to 
take  a  sabbatical  year  of  leave,  either 
fof  travel  or  study.  During  the  sabbati¬ 
cal  year  of  leave  they  receive  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  regular  salaries.  One 
teacher  of  whom  I  know,  a  language 
teacher,  went  to  a  foreign  land  to  per¬ 
fect  herself  in  the  language  of  that  land 
which  she  had  been  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  Chicago. 

She  spent  the  entire  year  in  that  land 
in  hard  study  and  in  constant  associ¬ 
ation  with  those  of  that  land  that  could 
contribute  most  to  her  acquaintance 
with  native  expressions  and  native  pro¬ 
nunciations.  Her  pupils  in  Chicage  were 
the  beneficiaries  of  her  year  of  language 
study  abroad.  The  year  of  hard  work 
meant  nothing  of  personal  gain  to  her 
in  a  monetary  way  since  her  salary  was 
unaffected  by  it.  The  benefit  all  went  to 
the  public  interest. 

At  that  time,  if  I  recall  correctly,  no 
part  of  this  expense  could  she  deduct  for 
income-tax  purposes.  Now  I  think  a 
small  part  may  be  included  in  the  ex¬ 
emptions.  But,  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is 
'  no  vplid  reason  why  every  dollar  that  a 
teacher  spends  in  such  manner,  an  ex¬ 
penditure  that  brings  no  personal  mon¬ 
etary  advantage  but  brakes  a  tremen¬ 
dous  contribution  to  the  public  interest, 
should  be  subject  to  income-tax  exemp¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  a  school  teacher  should  not  have 
the  same  tax  exemption  right  as  a  busi¬ 
nessman  who  gets  credit  for  the  money 
he  spends  entertaining  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  at  night  clubs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  education.  Just  playing  square 
with  the  honest-to-goodness  teacher, 
who  does  a  good  job,  will  make  another 
great  contribution. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Santan- 
geloJ. 


(Mr.  SANTANGELO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  'Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
support  H.  R.  13247,  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  designed  mainly  to  strengthen 
the  national  defense  by  encouraging  and 
assisting  in  the  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  educational  programs  to  meet 
critical  national  needs.  The  problem  of 
education  is  the  most  vital  far-reaching 
issue  facing  the  American  people. 
America’s  future  success  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  peace  or  war,  depends  on  the 
education-  of  her  citizens.  Whatever 
happens  in  America’s  classrooms  within 
the  next  generation  will  determine  what 
will  happen  to  America. 

The  shortcomings  that  now  exist  in 
our  public  school  system  are  the  results 
of  neglect  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  responsibility  for  this  rests  with  all 
Americans,  in  one  way  or  another. 
These  shortcomings  were  there  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Russian  sputnik  went  into  orbit. 
All  of  us  realize  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  not  provide  the  imme¬ 
diate,  magic  formula  by  which  all  of  the 
weaknesses  of  American  education  can 
be  overcome.  It  will  take  another 
period  of  time  before  large  scale  im¬ 
provements  will  be  seen  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system.  However,  our  best  hope 
is  to  devote  our  most  diligent  efforts  to 
a  solution.  We  cannot  begin  too  soon. 

We  must  enact  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  with  all  possible  dispatch.  The 
passage  of  the  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  would  be  a  definite  beginning 
toward  solving  some  of  the  enormous 
problems  that  we  now  face.  We  are 
confronted  by  a  most  formidable  enemy 
in  the  race  for  world  supremacy  through 
knowledge.  It  is  time  that  we  stop  de¬ 
ploring  the  present  state  of  American 
education  and  begin  some  constructive 
action  toward  improving  it. 

The  recent  Rockefeller  Bros.  Fund 
Report  on  Education  states  that  the 
greatest  problem  facing  American  edu¬ 
cation  is,  and  I  quote,  “the  widely  held 
view  that  all  we  require  are  a  few  more 
teachers,  a  few  more  buildings,  and  a 
little  more  money.”  The  report  goes  on 
to  say  that  “such  an  approach  will  be 
disastrous.  We  are  moving  into  the 
most  demanding  era  of  our  history.  We 
must  build  for  the  future  in  education 
as  daringly  and  aggressively  as  we  have 
built  other  aspects  of  our  national  life 
in  the  past.” 

I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  the 
American  public  schools  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  adequate  teachers  and  adequate 
facilities  needed  to  make  teaching  more 
effective  particularly  in  science  educa¬ 
tion.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  my 
interest  in  and  support  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  because  one  ot 
its  major  provisions  is  designed  especi¬ 
ally  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  mathematics  and  science  in  our 
schools. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  from  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Schenberg,  supervisor  of  science  for 
the  New  York:  City  schools,  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  largest  city  in  one 
of  the  wealthiest  States  in  our  Nation, 
there  is  a  lamentable  shortage  in  its 
science  teaching  staff.  These  statistics 
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presented  during  the  Senate  hearings 
on  science  and  education  for  national 
defense,  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  year, 
show  that  of  the  632  mathematics 
teachers  in  the  junior  high  schools,  310 
of  them  are  teaching  “out  of  license” 
and  therefore  do  not  meet  the  New  York 
City  certification  requirements  for  teach¬ 
ing  mathematics.  The  same  thing  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  academic  high  schools  where 
25  percent  of  the  mathematics  teachers 
and  10  pecent  of  the  science  teachers  are 
not  certified  to  teach  those  subjects. 
With  the  vocational  high  schools  in  New 
York  City,  the  statistics  are  even  worse. 
Between  40  and  50  percent  of  the  science 
and  mathemtics  teachers  are  “teaching 
out  of  license.” 

If  conditions  such  as  these  are  present 
in  the  school  system  of  such  a  city  as 
New  York,  we  can  well  imagine  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  shortage  of  science  teach¬ 
ers  throughout  the  Nation  and  the  urgent 
need  to  strengthen  and  expand  facil¬ 
ities  for  teaching  science. 

Another  area  of  critical  need  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  remedy  is  the  loss  of 
talented  students  between  the  high 
school  and  the  college.  One  is  apt  to 
think  that  in  cities,  such  as  New  York, 
great  opportunities  are  available  in 
higher  education  at  modest  fees  because 
of  the  New  York  City  municipal  colleges. 
This  for  the  most  part  is  quite  true.  Yet, 
in  a  study  made  in  1955  of  340  supei’ior 
graduates  of  3  New  York  City  high 
schools,  it  was  found  that  55  or  one-fifth 
of  these  superior  students  failed  to  enroll 
in  any  college.  The  reason  given  by  the 
majority  of  these  students  for  failing  to 
go  on  to  college  was  the  lack  of  financial 
help,  in  spite  of  the  low-cost  educational 
facilities  offered  by  the  city. 

The  provisions  contained  in  H.  R. 
13247  would  make  it  possible  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  most  capable  youngsters  to 
get  the  financial  help  needed  for  them 
to  receive  the  specialized  training  so  vital 
to  our  Nation’s  welfare  and  defense. 
Such  waste  of  our  human  resources  has 
contributed  to  our  present  situation,  in 
which,  as  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  one  of  our 
top  physicists,  declares,  our  science  lead¬ 
ership  is  “now  slipping  from  our  hands 
and  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.” 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  $17  V2  million 
that  would  be  authorized  each  year  for  4 
years  on  scholarships  or  the  amount  that 
would  provide  for  student  loans  under 
this  legislation  would  be  asking  too 
much,  particularly  when  we  consider 
what  we  spend  on  foreign  aid. 

Can  we  deny  help  to  educate  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  our  taxpayers,  when  these  tax¬ 
payers  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
needs  of  foreign  nations? 

Is  it  asking  too  much  to  spend  $60  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  for  4  years  in  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
suitable  for  teaching  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  foreign  languages? 

Under  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1958  the  States  would  also  be  given  help 
to  establish  guidance  programs  and  per¬ 
sonnel  in  order  that  we  may  discover  and 
encourage  the  gifted  boys  and  girls— 
those  who  can  make  great  contributions 
to  our  Nation  and  the  world,  if  but  given 
the  chance.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair¬ 


man,  that  $21  million  a  year  for  the  next 
3  years  in  order  to  bolster  the  intellectual 
resources  of  our  Nation  through  an  im¬ 
proved  guidance  and  counseling  program 
is  not  an  unreasonable  request. 

These,  and  others,  are  the  provisions 
to  be  found  in  H.  R.  13247.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  the  enactment  of  these  provisions 
would  prove  of  great  value  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  It  is  important  that  the 
Government  can  spend  billions  of  dollars 
abroad  to  aid  needy  nations.  We  spend 
that  money  to  buy  time  to  prepare  to 
survive.  It  is  equally  important  that  the 
Federal  Government  likewise  assist  the 
States  in  the  urgent  task  of  overcoming 
the  serious  deficiencies  in  their  school 
system.  If  we  do  not,  then  the  time  that 
we  are  buying  with  our  generosity  will  be 
wasted. 

Before  closing  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
speech  that  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Lawrence  G. 
Derthick,  made  before  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington  on  June  13,  1958. 
The  topic  of  his  highly  informative  talk 
was  entitled  “The  Russian  Race  for 
Knowledge.”  For  those  who  might  still 
be  dubious  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the 
Soviets  in  regard  to  their  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  I  would  say  that  they  will  find  the 
answer  in  Dr.  Derthick’s  speech.  In  this 
talk  he  reports  on  the  month-long  study 
made  by  him  and  nine  other  educators  in 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Some  of  these  facts  are, 
to  me,  most  significant,  and  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  them  here.  Dr.  Derthick 
states  that: 

Everywhere  in  Russia  are  evidences  not 
only  of  passionate  love  of  country  but  of  a 
burning  desire  to  surpass  the  United  States 
in  education,  in  production,  in  standard  of 
living,  in  world  trade,  and  in  athletics.  The 
slogan  we  saw  most — in  posters,  films,  and 
everywhere — was  “Reach  and  Overreach 
America.’- 

In  education  the  spirit  is  a  race  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  supremacy  in  a  way  of  life  and  in 
world  leadership.  *  *  *  They  are  convinced 
that  time  is  on  their  side  and  they  can  win 
world  supremacy  through  education  and  hard 
work. 

This  conviction  is  basic  to  all  their  efforts 
and  all  their  plans.  Education  is  paramount. 
It  is  a  kind  of  grand  passion — this  conviction' 
that  children,  schools,  and  hard  work  will 
win  them  their  place  in  the  sun  and  on  the 
moon. 

These  facts  should  serve  as  much  as  a 
warning  to  us  as  the  launching  qf  the 
first  sputnik.  The  results  that  are  seen 
today  in  the  Russian  Soviet  system  have 
produced  through  years  of  rigid  planning 
on  the  part  of  that  Government.  It 
might  very  well  be  said  that  the  Soviet 
educational  system  today  had  it  greatest 
impetus  30  years  ago  when  Joseph  Stalin 
spoke  these  words  to  the  English  All 
Union  Congress  of  the  Young  Communist 
League' in  1928.  He  gave  a  challenge  to 
the  picked  youth  of  the  country  with 
these  words: 

Before  us  stand  the  greatest  tasks  iof  the 
reconstruction  of  our  entire  public  econ¬ 
omy.  *  *  *  Before  us  stands  a  fortress.  This 
fortress  is  called  science  with  its  many 
branches  of  knowledge.  This  fortress  we 
must  capture  at  any  cost.  This  fortress 
youth  must  capture,  if  it  wants  to  be  the 
builder  of  a  new  life,  if  it  wants  to  become 
the  genuine  shift  of  the  old  guard.  *  *  * 


To  master  science,  to  forge  the  new  per¬ 
sonnel  of  Bblshevik  specialists  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  to  study,  to  study,  to  study 
most  stubbornly— such  now  is  our  task. 

The  march  of  revolutionary  youth  toward 
science — this  is  what  we  need  now,  comrades. 

These  words  of  Stalin  are  reflected 
day  in  what  Dr.  Derthick  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  observed  in  the  school  system  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overburden  you  with 
facts  of  Soviet  education.  I  do  wish, 
however,  to  point  out  that  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  reforms  of  education  in 
America,  in  order  to  strengthen  our  na¬ 
tional  defense  through  education,  we 
shall  have  to  plan  systematically.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  serve 
as  a  great  stimulant  to  the  American 
public  to  overcome  the  shortcomings 
that  now  exist  in  our  educational  system. 
Making  it  possible  for  our  talented,  youth 
to  go  on  to  a  higher  education  would 
provide  them  with  a  great  incentive  to 
do  their  best.  And  the  benefits  to  our 
Nation  of  such  a  program  are  immeas¬ 
urable.  If  we  lose  the  battle  of- educa¬ 
tion,  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  adapt 
ourselves  in  this  changing  world  in  which 
we  live  and  in  the  universe  where  we  are 
planning  to  travel.  This  education  bill 
must  pass. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bo¬ 
land]. 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  testimony  we  have  heard  and 
the  evidence  that  has  been  cogently  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee  indicates 
clearly  the  need  for  this  national-defense 
education  legislation. 

I  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Elliott 
for  his  leadership  in  this  bill.  As  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman 
has  pointed  out,  some  50  Members  of  this 
House  have  filed  bills  that  would  provide 
for  Federal  scholarships  or  Federal  loans 
to  needy  students  attending  college. 
This  is  not  the  first  year  that  these  bills 
have  been  filed.  I  filed  a  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  Federal  scholarship  loans  in  the  83d, 
84th,  and  85th  Congresses,  and  my 
predecessor  from  the  Second  Massachu¬ 
setts  District,  Foster  Furculo,  now  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  filed  the  bill 
in  the  82d  Congress.  But  this  is  the 
first  year  that  a  bill  has  been  reported 
to  the  floor  after  12  months  of  intensive 
study  and  hearings,  conducted  both  in 
Washington  and  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  here  is  sim¬ 
ple.  Are  we  going  to  let  a  vast  reser¬ 
voir  of  youthful  American  brainpower  be 
drained  away  into  uselessness  and  thus 
make  no  contribution  to  the  greatness 
and  strength  of  America  because  high- 
school  graduates  of  ability  cannot  afford 
to  go  to  college?  We  have  heard  it  stated 
that  one-half  of  the  bright  high-school 
students  in  the  United  "States  are  not 
entering  college  because  of  lack  of  finan¬ 
cial  assistance.  This  is  not  so  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  several  years  the 
Soviets  have  been  producing  twice  as 
many  scientists  as  the  United  States. 
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Scientific  witnesses  in  this  country  tell 
us  that  Soviet  Russia  is  2  years  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  space 
exploration  and  missiles  development. 
We  have  got  to  close  this-gap  by  chan¬ 
neling  more  high-school  graduates  into 
the  scientific  and  engineering  fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  neither 
the  President  nor  Members  of  this  House 
supporting  this  legislation  mean  to  imply 
that  privately  endowed  scholarship  funds 
have  not  been  meeting  this  challenge. 
They  have  assisted  thousands  of  able 
students  through  college,  and  should  be 
encouraged.  But  this  bill  is  intended  to 
augment  the  financial  resources  of  these 
privately  endowed  funds  so  that  many 
more  bright  young  students  can  go  on 
to  college  with  scholarship  and  loan 
assistance. 

Students  who  will  take  advantage  of 
these  Federal  scholarships  and  loans  will 
not  be  limited  to  pursuing  courses  in 
science  and  engineering.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  latent  abilities  is  encour¬ 
aged  in  the  arts  and  other  fields.  For 
instance,  the  bill  would  give  financial 
assistance  to  educational  institutions  to 
establish  modern  foreign-language  in- 
,  stitutes  and  centers  and  assist  students 
‘  studying  foreign  languages.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  more  of  these  language 
institutes  and  for  people  in  Government 
and  industry  who  can  speak  Russian, 
Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindi,  and 
other  languages.  There  are  only  a  few 
foreign-language  institutes  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  one  of  them  the  great  Georgetown 
University  Institute  oi  Languages  and 
Linguistics  here  in  Washintgon,  D.  C. 
This  institute  has  made  an  inestimable 
contribution  in  the  language  field  since 
it  was  founded.  The  need  for  more  lan¬ 
guage-training  facilities  is  brought  out 
clearly  in  the  committee  report,  which 
states: 

As  a  nation  we  are  not  prepared  linguis¬ 
tically  to  exercise  the  full  force  of  our  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  building  of  a  peaceful  world. 
Some  3  million  Americans,  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  depend¬ 
ents,  are  reported  to  be  living,  traveling,  arid 
working  overseas  each  year.  Few  Ameri¬ 
cans  available  for  overseas  assignments  have 
f  had  any  fpreign  language  training.  Most 
Americans  who  do  study  foreign  languages 
start  too  late  and  stop  too  soon  to  become 
proficient  in  the  use  of  the  language. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  legislation 
to  establish  a  Federal  scholarship-loan 
program  for  students  of  ability  needing 
financial  assistance  to  obtain  a  higher 
education,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup¬ 
port  the  national  defense  education  bill. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]. 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
several  misapprehensions  about  this  bill. 
All  the  discussion  this  morning  has  been 
about  scholarships.  This  has  been  mis¬ 
labeled  a  scholarship  bill.  With  the 
amendments  which  will  be  offered,  the 
amount  of  money  authorized  annually 
for  scholarships  will  be  $7,500,000.  The 
amount  of  money  under  the  title  to 
which  I  will  address  most  of  my  remarks 


to  the  $60  million  a  year — matching  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  States — for  laboratory 
equipment  and  modern  teaching  devices 
for  our  schools. 

This  is  not  a  broad  Federal-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  We  have  pending  before  this 
House  for  action  now  a  program  designed 
to  aid  areas  where  there  is  economic 
distress.  This  legislation  essentially  is 
a  bill  designed  to  aid  neglected  areas  in 
the  field  of  education. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  national  defense  aspects  of  the  leg¬ 
islation.  Sputniks  were  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  I  would  say  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  that  for  my  own  part 
I  was  not  overly  disturbed  by  the  sput¬ 
niks,  because  I  knew  that  any  great  na¬ 
tion  which  dedicates  all  its  efforts  and 
economic  wealth  toward  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  single  national  project  can 
achieve  it.  But  I  was  disturbed  far  more 
by  the  reports  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  Russian  educational  system  recently 
that  the  best  paid  people  in  Russia  today 
are  the  ablest  scholars  and  educators. 
There  is  something,  I  think,  that  should 
give  us  pause.  This  fight  in  the  field  of 
education  is  not  something  that  concerns 
us  tomorrow,  nor  need  we  expect  results 
from  this  legislation  next  year  or  the 
year  following  that.  Dr.  Wernher  von 
Braun  told  our  committee  that  we  could 
do  nothing  to  aid  him  and  his  missile 
experts  next  year  or  'the  year  after  that. 
He  stated  that  his  specialists  graduated 
from  our  universities  5,  10,  15,  and  more 
years  ago. 

This  is  a  long-haul  program,  and  it 
is  not  designed  to  produce  spectacular 
immediate  results. 

Our  hearings  disclosed  several  educa¬ 
tional  areas  of  neglect.  For  example,  our 
country  has  about  27,000  high  schools. 
Yet  only  60  of  these  have  the  modern 
electronic  equipment  for  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages.  And  again,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Armed  Forces  spend  more  money 
for  film  for  educational  purposes  each 
year  than  all  the  schools  in  the  United 
States  combined.  And  it  is  estimated 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  today  have  adequate  access  to 
educational  film  available  for  use  by  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  designed 
to  make  a  start  toward  correcting  this 
situation.  It  is  not  going  to  be  done  at 
one  fell  swoop,  but  it  must  be  done  step 
by  step.  We  are  here  making  a  first 
step  in  the  field  of  the  sciences,  lan¬ 
guages,  and  mathematics — areas  in  our 
educational  system  where  there  has 
been  sore  neglect  in  recent  years. 

Title  4  of  this  bill  provides  $60  million 
under  a  matching  program  with  the 
States  for  modern  laboratory  and  visual- 
aid  equipment  for  public  elementary  and 
high  schools.  The  sad  truth  is  that  a 
large  majority  of  our  schools  do  not 
have  modern  equipment  and  teaching 
devices.  Such  facilities  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  luxuries  by  most  schools.  This 
legislation  will  take  a  long  stride  toward 
remedying  this  serious  and  hampering 
shortage. 

Mx*.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]. 
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(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  really  sorry  that  we  are  trying  to 
solve  this  tremendously  important  ques¬ 
tion  here  today  in  a  few  hours.  As  im¬ 
portant  as  education  is  in  our  system 
and  way  of  life,  it  certainly  deserves 
more  attention  than  that.  Because  of 
this  time  limit,  I  will  be  forced  to  con¬ 
fine  my  remarks  to  a  very  brief  state¬ 
ment,  and  that  will  not  be  adequate  to 
deal  with  this  very  important  subject. 

I  want  to  point  out,  first,  that  I  have 
been  interested  in  education  for  a  long 
time.  I  am  a  former  teacher.  I  was 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
education  committee  of  the  Iowa  Legis¬ 
lature  for  10  years,  and  most  people  in 
Iowa  recognize  that  we  made  at  least 
some  progress  in  that  time.  So,  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  interest  in  education  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress,  and  I  have 
been  following  closely  the  debate  on  this 
question.  I  have  read  almost  in  detail 
the  testimony  before  your  committee, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  first  of  all, 
that  in  my  opinion,  you  have  not  given 
proper  and  complete  attention  yet  to 
the  total  problem  in  the  field  of  higher 
education.  You  have  come  up  with 
some  answers  that  are  only  part  an¬ 
swers  and  unfair  answers,  and  specifi¬ 
cally  I  am  talking  about  the  scholarship 
section,  which,  in  my  opinion,  promotes 
and  encourages  inequality  in  education 
and  not  equality.  And,  most  of  all,  it 
deals  with  something  that  is  of  less  im¬ 
portance.  The  most  important  phase 
of  education,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  hu¬ 
manities,  and  the  great  leaders  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  America  will  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  report  here 
of  the  recent  meeting,  and  I  assure  the 
Members  that  the  committee  is  aware 
of  that  report.  And,  I  want  to  say  to 
you  in  this  connection  there  is  not  an 
educational  leader  or  head  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
that  backs  this  section  of  the  bill  with 
any  enthusiasm;  in  fact,  in  my  district 
most  of  them  are  opposed  to  it. 

Now,  I  have  telegrams  here  from  pres¬ 
idents  of  these  institutions,  and  I  would 
like  to  put  them  in  the  Record. 

Little  Falls,  Minn.,  August  8, 1958. 
Congressman  Fred  Schwengel, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.T 

Highly  recommended  passage  housing  loan 
bill  with  aid  for  classroom  buildings. 
Scholarship  program  will  not  help  much,  as 
we  have  nearly  all  able  students  who  wish  to 
go  to  college  already.  Don’t  forget  equal 
stress  on  humanities  in  any  program.  We 
need  science  buildings  and  equipment  most 
of  all. 

Dr.  Millard  G.  Roberts, 
President,  Parsons  College. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  August  8,  1958. 
Representative  Fred  Schwengel, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.: 

I  feel  current  bill  in  favor  of  scholarships 
for  science,  math  and  foreign  language  stu¬ 
dents  is  unfair  to  the  total  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  It  should  also  include  humanities 
and  social  science  students.  Science  is  im¬ 
portant  but  should  not  be  promoted  at  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  humanities.  I  do  favor  your 
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bill  allowing  tax  deductions  for  tuition  and 
other  college  expenses. 

J.  Raymond  Chadwick, 
President ,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  referred  to  a  research  study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
stctto  it 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Because  I  have 
had  a  great  interest  in  this  study  and 
because  I  have  had  a  research  team  of 
college  students  studying  this  question, 
dating  back  as  much  as  3  years,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes  so  that  I  can  get  their 
findings  into  the  Record  and  let  the 
membership  hear  the  statement  of  the 
college  students,  who  are  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  on  this  subject  and  who  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  doing  research  in 
this  area. 

While  recognizing  the  need  for  some 
kind  of  Federal  assistance  or  policy  of 
the  Government  that  will  be  advantage¬ 
ous  and  encouraging  to  the  expanded 
needs  for  more  effective  education  in 
the  field  of  higher  education,  which  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  sincerely 
seek  to  provide,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
not  particularly  enthusiastic  about  this 
bill. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  fea¬ 
tures  in  this  bill  with  which  many  of 
the  best  educators  in  America  would 
disagree.  In  my  opinion,  they  include — 

The  inflexibility  in  the  amounts  of 
the  scholarships  provided; 

The  requirement  that  the  institutions 
provide  25  percent  of  the  loan  fund; 

The  subsidization  of  special  fields 
such  as  science,  matematics  and  foreign 
language,  without  recognizing  the  total 
need; 

The  provisions  which  appear  to  en¬ 
courage  the  establishment  of  new  or 
expanded  graduate  schools  rather  than 
to  aid  the  existing  graduate  schools; 
and 

The  emphasis  upon  guidance  and 
counseling,  fields  in  which  most  edu¬ 
cators  agree  that  very  effective  work  is 
already  being  done. 

If  Congress  wishes  to  do  something 
for  higher  education,  and  I  think  they 
should,  then  let  us  consider  a  number 
of  propositions  that  have  been  before 
Congress  that  seek  to  help  every  boy 
and  girl  who  can  qualify  and  wants  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  of  their  choice.  Having  had  great 
interest  in  this  field  for  many  years,  I 
directed  my  research  staff  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  composed  of  senior  and 
graduate  students  working  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  competent  instructors  in  the 
school,  to  explore  this  field  over  2  years 
ago  to  determine  first  the  need  and  sec¬ 
ond  the  best  way,  if  there  was  a  need, 
to  solve  the  problem.  After  a  thorough 
and  exhaustive  study,  my  staff  found 
that  there  was  a  need  to  improve  the 
opportunities  for  education  for  every¬ 
one  who  has  a  desire  to  go  to  college. 
This  study  is  reflected  in  H.  R.  9414 
which  I  respectfully  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members. 


A  study  of  the  feelings  and  needs  of 
at  least  one  of  the  State  institutions  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  on  the  so-called  de¬ 
fense  scholarships,  they  indicate — 

First.  Because  tuition  fees  generally 
do  not  cover  the  total  cost  of  education, 
each  college  or  university  should  receive 
some  pay  for  every  United  States  scholar 
enrolled  under  this  section  in  case  this 
bill  becomes  law.  The  prescribed  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures  seem  compli¬ 
cated  and  will  require  large  sums  of 
money  for  administration.  The  priv¬ 
ilege  of  free  choice  of  college  or  uni¬ 
versity,  although  quite  understandable 
in  Federal  legislation,  will  create  com¬ 
plications  particularly  in  reference  to 
distribution  of  enrollments. 

If  awards  are  determined  by  examina¬ 
tion,  probably  all  students  should  be 
awarded  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
aminations  passed,  but  the  amounts  can 
still  be  scaled  to  individual  needs. 

Second.  Student  loans:  The  provision 
for  student  loans  on  the  basis  of  need 
with  the  privilege  of  beginning  repay¬ 
ment  after  graduation  at  low  rates  of 
interest  could  be  beneficial,  involve  rela¬ 
tively  few  financial  hazards  and  be  oper¬ 
able  on  a  relatively  low  cost  for  admin¬ 
istration.  In  terms  of  usefulness,  I 
would  place  loans  ahead  of  scholarships. 

Third.  Equipment:  This  feature  of 
the  bill  providing  for  equipment  to  be 
used  in  teaching  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis  for  elementary  and  high  schools 
should  materially  improve  the  quality 
of  instruction.  It  deserves  high  priority. 

Fourth.  Language  and  area  training: 
The  overall  effect  of  this  language  train¬ 
ing  program  would  be  very  important 
and  probably  amply  justify  the  con¬ 
templated  investment.  I  am  puzzled, 
however,  as  to  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  administer  the  stipulation  that 
trainees  agree  to  stay  in  and/or  enter 
foreign  language  teaching.  It  needs 
clarificaton. 

Fifth.  Graduate  education:  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  graduate  fellowships,  the  same 
remarks  apply  as  have  been  made  above 
for  defense  scholarships. 

The  graduate  education  section  of  this 
bill  obviously  contemplates  expansion  of 
graduate  instruction  not  only  in  insti¬ 
tutions  now  offering  it  on  a  large  scale, 
but  by  encouraging  other  institutions  to 
introduce  training  at  the  graduate  level. 
In  view  of  the  total  sum  contemplated 
for  graduate  education  in  the  bill,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  major  effects  of  this  section 
if  passed  as  now  written  would  be  to 
expand  and  strengthen  graduate  educa¬ 
tion  in  institutions  now  offering  it.  Di¬ 
rect  subsidy  to  a  graduate  student  is 
only  part  of  an  institution’s  problem  in 
providing  graduate  instruction;  a  prime 
necessity  becomes  the  need  for  capital 
facilities  both  for  instruction  and  hous¬ 
ing  with  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
latter  for  married  students.  Specialized 
teaching  facilities  such  as  laboratory 
and  library  are  essential  and  particu¬ 
larly  costly  at  the  graduate  level  if 
operated  on  the  quality  level  which  good 
graduate  education  would  require. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  not  unduly 
encourage  establishment  of  new  grad¬ 
uate  schools  until  our  present  ones  are 
strong  and  until  it  is  evident  that  the 


present  schools  are  not  and  cannot  fill 
the  need. 

The  provision  to  make  contributions 
to  institutions  for  expansion  of  graduate 
facilities  on  a  50-50  matching  basis  will 
necessitate  very  careful  study  by  tax- 
supported  institutions  and  necessitate 
well-coordinated  State  and  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  in  handling  of  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  by  legislatures. 

Sixth.  Guidance  and  secondary 
schools:  Passage  of  this  provision  would 
throw  an  immediate  load  on  universities 
to  provide  training  programs  for  apti¬ 
tude  testing  and  guidance. 

Seventh.  Research  in  TV,  radio,  and 
films:  This  provision  would  accelerate 
attainment  of  objective  data  based  upon 
experiments  and  consequently  permit 
earlier  and  more  reliable  application  of 
these  communications  media  to  all  types 
of  instruction.  Use  of  these  media 
would  “stretch”  the  current  supply  of 
teachers  and  permit  fuller  utilization  of 
particularly  gifted  classroom  teachers. 
This  however  I  believe  would  merit  much 
more  study  before  we  launch  out  in  this 
area. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  should  like 
to  offer  the  following  queries  or  com¬ 
ments  : 

Section  206  (a) :  Who  designates  an 
agency  if  there  is  no  State  commission 
on  scholarships?  Should  the  bill  not 
permit  the  Governor  to  do  so? 

Section  206  (a)  (3)  (i) :  “Such  need  to 
be  determined  without  regard  to  tuition, 
fees,  and  other  expenses  of  attendance 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education 
chosen  by  the  individual.”  Does  this 
give  public  institutions  the  advantage? 
Is  that  the  meaning  and  intent? 

Section  303  (a),  11.18  to  11.22:  Sup¬ 
pose  the  amount  requested  by  an  insti¬ 
tution  is  excessive?  Should  not  propor¬ 
tionate  allotments  bear  some  relation  to 
enrollment? 

Section  303  (b) :  Does  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  for  example,  apply  for 
$250,000  or  for  enough  money  to  insure 
that  its  prorated  sum  will  be  $250,000? 
Might  one  small  college  apply  for  $1  mil¬ 
lion  (or  $250,000)  and  another  (a  more 
honest  one)  for  $100,000?  The  needs 
might  be  the  same,  but  the  allotment 
vastly  different. 

Section  304  (2) :  “Provide  for  deposit 
in  such  fund  of  (b)  an  amount,  not  less 
than  25  percent  thereof,  contributed  by 
such  institution.”  I  doubt  that  funds 
administered  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  this  institution  for  loans  can  law¬ 
fully  be  pooled  in  this  fashion. 

Section  305  (b)  (3) :  The  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  and  probably  others, 
has  loan  funds  which  could  not  be 
changed  to  meet  the  2  percent  and  4  per¬ 
cent  provision. 

Section  305  (b)  (5) :  The  above  com¬ 
ment  also  applies  to  this  provision. 

Section  305  (b)  (7) :  Upon  transfer  or 
assignment  does  the  new  institution — 
out  of  its  loan  fund— pay  the  transfer¬ 
ring  or  assigning  institution  the  sum 
lent  by  it  up  to  that  time? 

Section  306:  Does  the  loan  fund  ter¬ 
minate  at  July  1,  1966?  And  thereafter 
is  it  liquidated  as  rapidly  as  principal 
and  interest  come  in? 
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-  Section  307  (a),  11.18  to  11.22:  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  board  of  regents  of 
this  institution  has  the  authority  to  bor¬ 
row  for  this  purpose  in  the  absence  of  a 
statutory  enactment. 

Title  IV,  grants  for  science,  and  so 
forth,  page  30:  Is  the  laboratory  school 
of  a  university  eligible?  Is  it  a  “public” 
school  within  the  meaning  of  section  103 
Ci),  (3 ) ,  and  (m)  ? 

Title  V,  language  development,  sec¬ 
tion  501  (a) :  “Short-term  regular  ses¬ 
sion  institutes  for  advanced  training.” 
Does  this  include  teaching  or  supervis¬ 
ing  or  training  teachers  of  any  modern 
foreign  language  at  elementary,  second¬ 
ary  or  higher  education  levels? 

Section  501  (b) :  Does  this  mean  “all” 
or  “any  part  of”  the  cost? 

[Mr.  DONOHUE  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  first,  in  at  least  partial  answer 
to  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  that  we 
gave  the  matter  that  he  is  talking  about 
great  consideration,  and  the  fact  that 
the  scholarships  themselves  were  not 
|  nailed  down  with  too  strong  a  spike  indi- 
'  cates  that  we  gave  considerable  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  point  that  he  makes. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this,  and 
it  comes  from  the  report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Education  Beyond 
High  School: 

A  recent  survey  covering  147  representa¬ 
tive  public  and  private  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  during  the  period  1950-54,  showed 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  scholarships 
paid  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  col¬ 
lege  expenses  of  the  holders.  Graduates  re¬ 
ported  a  median  total  4-year  expenditure  of 
$5,020,  of  which  only  6.4  percent,  or  $320, 
came  from  scholarship  funds. 

We  tried  to  fashion  this  bill  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  encouragement;  not  to 
,do  the  whole  job  but  to  give  encourage¬ 
ment.  If  you  were  needy  and  were  able 
to  get  the  $1,000,  nobody  thinks  that 
that  is  anything  like  sufficient  to  send 
the  holder  of  that  scholarship  through 
f  college. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott] 
has  expired.  All  time  has  expired.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  _ 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act,  divided 
into  titles  and  sections  according  to  the 
following  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as 
the  “National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.”  / 
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Sec.  903.  Disapproval  of,  and  failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with,  State  plans. 

Sec.  904.  Judicial  review. 

Sec.  905.  Method  of  payment. 

Ses.  906.  Administrative  appropriations  au¬ 
thorized. 

Sec.  907.  Acceptance  of  gifts  and  bequests. 
Sec.  908.  Allotments  to  Territories  and  pos¬ 
sessions. 

Sec.  909.  Advisory  committees. 

TITLE  I - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Findings  and  declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  security  of  the  Nation  re¬ 
quires  the  fullest  development  of  the  mental 
resources  of  its  young  men  and  women.  The 
present  emergency  demands  that  additional 
and  more  adequate  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  be  made  available.  This  requires  pro¬ 
grams  that  'will  demonstrate  our  country’s 
recognition  of  and  esteem  for  those  of  our 
students  who  have  striven  to  develop  their 
intellectual  abilities  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  will  make  available  greater  intellectual 
opportunities  that  are  challenging  to  our 
youth. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  and 
declares  that  the  States  and  local  communi¬ 
ties  have  and  must  retain  control  over  and 
primary  responsibility  for  public  education. 
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The  national  interest  requires,  however,  that 
the  Federal  Government  give  assistance  to 
education  for  programs  which  are  important 
to  our  defense. 

To  meet  the  present  educational  emer¬ 
gency  requires  additional  effort  at  all  levels 
of  government.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose 
of  this  act  to  provide  substantial  assistance 
in  various  forms  to  individuals  for  study  at 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  to 
States  and  their  subdivisions,  in  order  to 
insure  trained  manpower  of  sufficient  quality 
and  quantity  to  meet  the  national  defense 
needs  of  the  United  States. 

Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 

Sec.  102.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

Definitions 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  act — 

.  (a)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State, 

Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  except  that  as  used  in  section 
205  (a),  402,  or  702,  such  term  does  not 
include  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  term  “institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation”  means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which  (1)-  admits  as  regular  stu¬ 
dents  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation,  from  a  school  providing  second¬ 
ary  education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  is  legally  author¬ 
ized  within  such  State  to  provide  a  program 
of  education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which 
it  awards  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  2-year  program  which  is  accept¬ 
able  for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  (4) 
is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution, 
and  (5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  accrediting  agency  or  association  or,  if 
not  so  accredited,  is  an  institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less 
than  three  institutions  which  are  so  accred¬ 
ited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  trans¬ 
ferred  from  an  institution  so  accredited.  For 
purposes  of  title  II,  such  term  includes  an 
institution,  not  located  in  any  State,  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  comparable  to  an  institution  which 
comes  within  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  For  purposes  of  titles  II  and  III, 
such  term  includes  any  private  business 
school  or  technical  institution  which  meets 
the  provisions  of  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4), 
and  (5).  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  he  determines  to  be  re¬ 
liable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered. 

(c)  The  term  “Commissioner”  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(d)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  “State  Commission”  means 
a  State  Commission  on  Scholarships  estab¬ 
lished  or  designated  in  any  State  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  program  under  title  II. 

(f)  The  term  “State  educational  agency” 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  officer 
or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  governor  or  by  State  law. 

(g)  The  term  “school-age  population” 
means  that  part  of  the  population  which  is 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  both  inclusive, 
and  such  school-age  population  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
between  such  ages  for  the  most  recent  year 
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for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(h)  The  term  “resident”  when  used  with 
respect  to  any  State  shall  have  the  meaning 
established  by  regulations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  shall  include  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  is  domiciled  in  such  State 
but  is  living  outside  of  any  State. 

(i)  The  term  “elementary  school”  means  a 
public  school  which  provides  elementary 
education  as  determined  under  State  law. 

(j)  The  term  “secondary  school”  means  a 
public  school  which  provides  secondary  edu¬ 
cation:  as  determined  under  State  law,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  does  not  include  any  education 
provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(k)  The  term  "local  educational  agency” 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  or  secondary  schools  in  a 
city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
political  subdivision  in  a  State. 

(l)  The  term  "nonprofit,”  as  applied  to  a 
school  or  institution,  means  a  school  or 
institution  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associations 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures, 
or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual. 

(m)  The  term  “public”  as  applied  to  any 
school  or  institution  does  not  include  a 
school  or  institution  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

TITLE  II - NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Appropriations  authorised 

Sec.  201.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  3  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $17,500,000  for 
scholarships  to  persons  who  have  not  previ¬ 
ously  been  awarded  scholarships  under  this 
title  and  who  are  selected  for  award  of  such 
scholarships  by  the  State  commissions.  In 
addition  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  and  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding 
fiscal  years  such  sums  as  are  estimated  to 
be  necessary  for  making  payments  to  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  previously  been  awarded 
scholarships  under  this  title.  Scholarships 
awarded  under  this  title  shall  be  known  as 
“National  Defense  Scholarships.” 

Amount  of  scholarships 

Sec.  202.  Persons  awarded  scholarships 
under  this  title  shall  be  paid  $500  during 
each  academic  year  of  the  scholarships’  du¬ 
ration  as  provided  in  section  203.  Any  such 
person  who  is  determined  by  the  State  com¬ 
mission,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  State  plan  referred  to  in  section  206 

(a)  (3),  to  need  additional  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  continue  his  education  at  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education,  shall  be  paid  an 
additional  amount,  not  to  exceed  $500,  dur¬ 
ing  each  such  year  based  on  his  financial 
need,  such  amount  to  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  such  provisions. 

Duration  of  scholarships 

Sec.  203.  The  duration  of  a  national  de¬ 
fense  scholarship  awarded  under  this  title 
shall  be  a  period  of  time  not  in  excess  of 
4  academic  years,  as  defined  in  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Commissioner,  or,  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  such  longer 
period  as  is  normally  required  to  complete 
the  undergraduate  curriculum  which  the  re¬ 
cipient  is  pursuing;  but  in  no  event  shall 
the  duration  extend  beyond  the  completion 
by  the  recipient  of  the  work  for  his  first 
bachelor’s  degree.  Notwithstanding  the  pre¬ 
ceding  provisions  of  this  section,  a  scholar¬ 
ship  awarded  under  this  title  shall  entitle 
the  recipient  to  payments  for  such  period 
only  if  the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  (1) 
devotes  essentially  full  time  to  educational 
work  leding  to  a  bachelor’s  degree,  during 
the  academic  year,  in  attendance  at  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  education,  (2)  is  main¬ 


taining  satisfactory  proficiency  in  the  course 
of  study  which  he  is  pursuing,  according 
to  the  regularly  prescribed  standards  and 
practices  of  the  institution  which  he  is  at¬ 
tending,  and  (3)  is  not  receiving  expenses 
of  tuition  or  other  scholarship  or  fellowship 
aid  or  educational  assistance  from  other 
Federal  sources  (other  than  a  monetary  al¬ 
lowance  under  a  Reserve  officers’  training 
program  or  money  paid  under  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act) . 

Selection  of  recipients  of  scholarships 

Sec.  204.  (a)  An  individual  shall  be  eligi¬ 
ble  to  compete  in  any  State  for  a  national 
defense  scholarship  if  he  (1)  is  a  resident 
of  the  State;  (2)  makes  application  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  rules  as  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  such  State  may  establish;  and 
(3)  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  enrolled  in  any 
course  of  study  beyond  the  secondary  school 
level. 

(b)  From  among  those  competing  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  scholarships  for  each  fiscal 
year,  each  State  commission,  within  the 
amount  allotted  to  it  for  scholarships  under 
section  205  (a),  shall  select  persons  who  are 
to  be  awarded  such-scholarships  during  such 
year.  Each  State  commission  shall  select 
persons  to  be  awarded  such  scholarships  in 
accordance  with  objective  tests  and  other 
measures  of  aptitude  and  ability  to  pursue 
successfully  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree,  giving  special  consideration  to 
those  with  superior  capacity  or  preparation 
in  science,  mathematics,  or  a  modern  foreign 
language. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  a  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Scholarship  to  each  person 
with  respect  to  whom  he  receives  a  certifi¬ 
cation  from  a  State  Commission  that  such 
person — • 

(1)  has  been  selected  for  a  National  De¬ 
fense  Scholarship  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section, 

(2)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  by 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  and 

(3)  (A)  holds  a  certificate  of  graduation, 
based  on  completion  of  the  12th  grade, 
from  any  high  school  whose  graduates  meet 
the  requirements  established  by  the  State 
in  which  such  school  is  located  for  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  schools  accredited  by  such 
State,  or  (B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  does  not  hold  such  a  certificate,  is  de¬ 
termined  by  such  State  Commission  to  have 
attained  a  level  of  advancement  generally 
accepted  as  constituting  the  equivalent  of 
that  required  for  graduation  from  such  a 
high  school. 

Allotment  of  appropriations  for  scholarships 

Sec.  205.  (a)  From  the  sum  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  201  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2 
percent  of  such  sum,  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine  for  allotment  as  provided  in  section 
908.  The  remainder  of  such  sum  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among  the 
States  as  follows:  Each  State  shall  be  al¬ 
lotted  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  aggregate  sum  being  allotted  as 
its  population  between  ages  of  18  and  21, 
both  inclusive,  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  all  the  States  between  such  ages.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  populations  be¬ 
tween  such  ages  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  populations  between  such  ages 
for  the  most  recent  year,  after  1955,  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  under  the  second 
sentence  of  section  201  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginnig  after  June  30,  1959,  shall  be  allotted 
by  the  Commissioners  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  amounts  estimated 
to  be  needed  to  make  continuing  payments 
for  each  such  year  to  persons  selected  by 
the  State  Commissions  to  be  awarded  Na¬ 


tional  Defense  Scholarships  in  previous 
years. 

State  scholarship  commissions ;  State  plans 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  scholarship  program  under  this 
title  may  do  so  by  establishing  a  State  Com¬ 
mission  on  Scholarships,  or  by  designating 
an  existing  agency  of  the  State  to  serve  as 
State  Commission  on  Scholarships,  and  by 
submitting  to  the  Commissioner,  through 
such  commission  a  State  plan  which — 

( 1 )  provides  for  the  determination  of  the 
institutions  in  the  State  which  are  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  as  defined  in  sec¬ 
tion  103  (b) ; 

(2)  provides  for  the  determination,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  204, 
of  eligibility  to  compete  for  National  Defense 
Scholarships,  for  the  selection,  in  accordance 
with  such  provisions,  of  persons  to  be 
awarded  such  scholarships  out  of  the  State’s 
allotment,  and  for  certification  of  such  per¬ 
sons  to  the  Commissioner; 

(3)  provides  (A)  for  the  annual  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  additional  amounts  to  be 
awarded  persons  in  need  thereof  under  sec¬ 
tion  202  in  accordance  with  standards,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  criteria  established  by  the  State 
Commission,  which  the  Commissioner  finds 
provide  reasonable  assurance  (i)  that  the 
additional  amount  will  be  based  on  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
continue  his  education  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  such  need  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  without  regard  to  tuition,  fees,  and 
other  expenses  of  attendance  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  chosen  by  the 
individual,  and  (ii)  that  the  maximum  addi¬ 
tional  amount  allowable  under  the  plan 
shall  be  $500,  and  (B)  for  the  annual  cer¬ 
tification,  of  each  such  additional  amount 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid, 
to  the  Commissioner; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  Commission 
will  be  the  sole  agency  for  administering 
the  plan; 

( 5 )  provides  that  the  State  commission 
will  make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa¬ 
tion,  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his  du¬ 
ties  under  this  title;  and 

(6)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  complies  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  specified  in  subsection  (a). 

Administrative  expenses  of  State 
commissions 

Sec.  207.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  State  such  amounts  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan  (including  reimbursement  to  the 
State  for  expenses  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  were  necessary  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  State  plan  approved  under  this 
title) . 

TITLE  III - LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS 

OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Appropriations  authorized 

Sec.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the 
establishment  at  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  funds  for  the  making  of  low-inter¬ 
est  loans  to  students  in  need  thereof  to 
pursue  their  courses  of  study  in  such  insti¬ 
tutions,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $40  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  $60  million  for  each  of 
the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  such  sums 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  students  who  have 
received  a  loan  for  any  school  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1962,  to  continue  or  com- 
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plete  their  education.  Sums  appropriated 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  available,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
between  the  Commissioner  and  institutions  - 
of  higher  education,  for  payment  of  Federal 
capital  contributions  which,  together  with 
contributions  from  the  institutions,  shall  be 
used  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
student  loan  funds. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1962,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
so  appropriated  as  the  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  such  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  all  of  the  States.  The  number  of 
persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  for  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  to  him. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  301  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  after  June 
.  30,  1962,  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 

in  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  such  amounts  are  appro- 
k  priated. 

r  Payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions 
Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  in  a  State  must 
file  applications  for  Federal  capital  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  allotment  of  such  State. 
In  the  event  the  total  requested  in  such  ap¬ 
plications,  which  are  made  by  institutions 
with  which  he  has  agreements  under  this 
title  and  which  meet  the  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State  available  for  such  purpose,  the  Federal 
capital  contribution  from  such  allotment  to 
each  such  institution  shall  hear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  requested  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  as  the  amount  of  such  allotment 
available  for  such  purpose  bears  to  the  total 
requested  in  all  such  applications.  In  the 
event  the  total  requested  in  such  applica¬ 
tions  which  are  made  by  institutions  in  a 
_ State  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  such  State  available  for  such  pur¬ 
pose,  the  Commissioner  may  reallot  the  re¬ 
maining  amount  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
date  or  dates  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix, 
t  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original 
,  allotments  to  such  States  under  section  302 
for  such  year.  The  Federal  capital  contri¬ 
bution  to  an  institution  shall  be  paid  to  it 
from  time  to  time  in  such  installments  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  result  in 
unnecessary  accumulations  in  the  student 
loan  fhnd.  ' 

(b)  In  no  case  may  the  total  of  such  Fed¬ 
eral  capital  conti’ibutions  to  any  institution 
of  higher  education  for  any  fiscal  year  ex¬ 
ceed  $250,000. 

n  Conditions  of  agreements 

Sec.  304.  An  agreement  with  any  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  for  Federal  capital 
contributions  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  title  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  for  establishment  of  a  student 
loan  fund  by  such  institution; 

(2)  provide  for  deposit  in  such  fund  of 
(A)  the  Federal  capital  contributions,  (B)  an 
amount,  not  less  than  25  percent  thereof, 
contributed  by  such  institution,  (C)  collec¬ 
tions  of'"' principal  and  interest  on  student 
loans  made  from  such  fund,  and  (D)  any 
other  earnings  of  the  fund; 

(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund 
shall  be  used  only  for  loans  to  students  in 
accordance  with  such  agreement,  for  capital 
distributions  as  provided  in  this  title,  and 
for  costs  of  litigation  arising  in  connection 


with  the  collection  of  any  loan  from  the 
fund  or  interest  on  such  loan;  and 

(4)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  inter¬ 
est  of  the  United  States  and  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
the  Commissioner  and  the  institution. 

Terms  of  loans 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  any  student  made  by  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  from  loan  funds 
established  pursuant  to  agreements  under 
this  title  may  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  the 
total  for  all  years  to  any  student  from  such 
funds  may  not  exceed  $5,000. 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any 
student  by  any  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  institution  may  determine;  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  to  such  conditions,  limitations, 
and  requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe  (by  regulation  or  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  institution)  with  a  view  to 
preventing  impairment  of  the  capital  of  the 
student  loan  fund  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  in  the  light  of  the  objective  of 
enabling  the  student  to  complete  his  course 
of  study;  and  except  that — 

(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a 
student  who  (A)  is  in  need  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
such  institution,  and  (B)  is  capable,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  institution,  of  main¬ 
taining  good  standing  in  such  course  of 
study  and  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  a  full-time  student  at  such  institution 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already  attend¬ 
ing  such  institution,  is  in  good  standing 
and  in  full-time  attendance  there  either  as 
an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student; 

(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a 
note  or  other  written  agreement  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount 
in  equal  annual  installments  over  a  10-year 
period  which  begins  1  year  after  the,  borrower 
ceases  to  be  a  full-time  student  at  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education  which  made  the 
loan  or  at  any  other  institution  which  is 
participating  in  the  program  established  un¬ 
der  this  title  (or,  if  not  participating,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph)  :  Provided,  That 
such  10-year  period  may  be  extended  for 
good  cause  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner; 

(3)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  interest,  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate 
of  2  percent  per  annum  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  prior  to  the  first  year  for  which  re¬ 
payment  of  an  installment  on  the  principal 
is  due  (such  interest  to  be  paid  annually 
during  such  period)  and  at  the  rate  of  4 
percent  per  annum  after  such  period:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  borrower  may  at  his  op¬ 
tion  repay  all  or  any  part  of  the  loan  in 
advance  of  the  time  or  times  when  due,  and 
such  repayment  shall  be  made  without  pen¬ 
alty  and  without  advancing  the  first  year 
for  which  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent 
per  annum,  in  lieu  of  2  percent  per  annum, 
would  otherwise  be  payable  under  this  title; 

(4)  no  security  or  endorsement  may  be 
required  for  any  such  loan  unless  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  a  minor  and  the  note  or  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  obligation  executed  by  him  would 
not,  under  the  applicable  law,  create  a  bind¬ 
ing  obligation; 

(5)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan 
shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of  the  bor¬ 
rower,  or  if  he  becoms  permanently  and  to¬ 
tally  disabled  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations^  the  Commissioner; 

(6)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any 
year  shall  be  made  in  such  installments  as 
may  be  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  or  the  agreement  with  the  insti¬ 
tution  under  this  title  and,  upon  notice  to 
the  Commissioner  by  the  institution  that 
any  recipient  of  a  loan  is  failing  to  main¬ 
tain  satisfactory  standing,  any  or  all  further 
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installments  of  his  loan  shall  be  withheld,  as 
may  be  appropriate;  and 

(7)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a 
loan  may  be  transferred  or  assigned  by  the 
institution  of  higher  education  making  the 
loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of  the  bor¬ 
rower  to  another  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  participating  in  the  program  under 
this  title  (or.  if  not  participating,  is  eligible 
to  do  so  and  is  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
for  such  purpose),  to  such  institution. 

(c)  An  agreement  under  this  title  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  Federal  capital  contributions  to  any 
institution  of  higher  education  shall  include 
provisions  designed  to  make  loans  from  the 
student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to 
such  agreement  reasonably  available  (to  the 
extent  of  the  available  funds  in  such  fund) 
to  all  eligible  students  in  such  institution 
in  need  thereof. 

Distribution  of  assets  from  student 
loan  funds 

Sec.  306.  (a)  After  June  30,  1966,  and  not 
later  than  September  30,  1966,  there  shall  be 
a  capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the 
student  loan  fund  established  under  this 
title  by  each  institution  of  higher  education 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  balance  in  such  fund  at  the  close  of 
June  30,  1966,  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  such  fund 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  title  bears 
to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital  contri¬ 
butions  and  the  institution's  capital  contri¬ 
butions  to  such  fund. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  institution. 

(b)  After  September  30,  1966,  each  insti¬ 
tution  with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
made  an  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
pay  to  the  Commissioner,  not  less  often 
than  quarterly,  the  same  proportionate 
share  of  amounts  received  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  after  June  30,  1966,  in  payment  of  prin¬ 
cipal  or  interest  on  student  loans  made  from 
the  student  loan  fund  established  pursuant 
to  such  agreement  (which  amount  shall  be 
determined  after  deduction  of  any  costs  of 
litigation  incurred  in  collection  thereof  and 
not  already  reimbursed  from  the  student 
loan  fund  or  _  such  payments  of  principal 
or  interest)  as  was  paid  to  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  institution  or 
the  Commissioner  prior  to  July  1,  1966,  that 
the  liquid  assets  of  a’  student  loan  fund 
established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  title  exceed  the  amount  required  for 
loans  or  otherwise  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  upon  notice  to  such  institution  and  to 
the  Commissioner,  there  shall  be,  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  may  be  included  in  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  Commissioner  or  in  such 
agreement,  a  capital  distribution  from  such 
fund.  Such  capital  distribution  shall  be 
made  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total\to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  by  the  Commissioner 
to  the  student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  dis¬ 
tribution  bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal 
capital  contributions  and  the  capital  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  fund  made  by  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distribu¬ 
tion  shall  be  paid  to  the  institution, 

Loans  to  institutions 

Sec.  30 A.(a)  Upon  application  by  any 
institution  of  higher  education  with  which 
he  has  made  an  agreement  under  this  title, 
the  Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to  such 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
finance  the  institution’s  capital  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  student  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  such  agreement.  Any  such  loan 
may  be  made  only  if  such  institution  shows 
It  is  unable  to  secure  such  funds  from  non- 
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Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Loans  made  to  institutions 
under  this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  percent  above 
the  rate  payable  by  the  Commissioner  to 
the  Treasury  for  funds  borrowed  to  finance 
such  loans. 

(b)  (1)  For  -4he  purpose  of  financing 
loans  to  institutions  under  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  issue  notes,  debentures, 
or  other  obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury.  Obligations  issued 
by  the  Commissioned  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  denominations, 
and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Such  obligations  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  funds  to  the  Treasury  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  yields  of 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  maturities  of  loans  made  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  Commissioner  issued  under 
this  section  and  for  such  purpose  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  such  act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  include  any  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  Coihmissioner’s  obligations 
hereunder.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  together  with  repayments  made  by  in¬ 
stitutions  hereunder,  for  payments  on  obli¬ 
gation’s  issued  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  section.  Any  such  repayments  not  re¬ 
quired  for  such  purpose  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner 

under  this  section  shall  mature  within  such 
period  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  to  be  appropriate  in  each  case,  but 
not  exceeding  15  years.  s> 

Administrative  provisions 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  other  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  title,  shall  have  power  to  agree 
to  modifications  of  agreements  or  loans 
made  under  this  title  and  to  compromise, 
waive,  or  release  any  right,  title,  claim,  or 
demand,  however  arising  or  acquired  under 
this  title,  except  that  nothing  in  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  litigation  arising  under  this  act. 

(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  pursuant  to  this  title,  and  vouchers 
approved  by  him  in  connection  with  such 
financial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  except  that  all  such  transactions  shall 
be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Comptroller  General  may  by  regula¬ 
tion  prescribe. 

TITLE  IV - GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  STRENGTHEN¬ 

ING  SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  MODERN 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION  IN  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

Appropriations  authorized 

Ssc.  401.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $60  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of 
the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
payments  to  State  educational  agencies  un¬ 
der  this  title  for  the  acquisition  of  equip¬ 
ment  (suitable  for  use  in  providing  educa¬ 
tion  in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern 
foreign  language)  and  for  minor  remodeling 
which  are  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  403  (a).  There  are  hereby  author¬ 


ized  to  be  appropriated  $5  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each 
of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  mak¬ 
ing  payments  to  State  educational  agencies 
under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  programs 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
403  (a). 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  402.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of 
section  401  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not 
in  excess  of  2  percent  thereof,  as  he  may 
determine  for  allotment  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  908.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  prod¬ 
uct  of— 

(A)  the  school-age  population  of  the 
State,  and 

(B)  ,the  State’s  allotment  ratio  (as  deter¬ 
mined  under  paragraph  (2) ) , 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod¬ 
ucts  for  all  the  States. 

(2)  The  “allotment  ratio”  for  -any  State 
shall  be  100  percent  less  the  product  of  (A) 
50  percent  and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  .the  income  per  child  of  school 
age  for  the  State  by  the  income  per  child 
of  school  age  for  the  continental  United 
States,  except  that  the  allotment  ratio  shall 
in  no  case  be  less  than  33%  percent  or  more 
than  66%  percent.  The  allotment  ratios 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner 
as  soon  as  possible  after  enactment  of  this 
act,  and  again  between  July  1  and  August 

of  the  year  1959,  on  the  basis  of  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age 
for  the  States  and  for  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  3  most  recent  consecu¬ 
tive  years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  first  such  promulgation  shall  be  con¬ 
clusive  for  each  of  the  2  fiscal  years  in 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1960,  and  the  second  shall  be 
conclusive  for  each  of  the  2  fiscal  years  in 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1960,  and  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1962. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(A)  The  term  “child  of  school  age”  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  17,  both  inclusive. 

(B)  The  term  “continental  United  States” 
does  not  include  Alaska. 

(C)  The  term  “income  per  child  of  school 
age”  for  any  State  or  for  the  continental 
United  States  means  the  total  personal  in¬ 
come  for  the  State  and  the  continental 
United  States,  respectively,  divided  by  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  such 
State  and  in  the  continental  United  States, 
respectively. 

(4)  A  State’s  allotment  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  remain  available  for  payment 
pursuant  to  section  404  (a)  for  projects  in 
such  State  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  year  for  which  the  allotment 
is  made. 

(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  401 
for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of 
2  percent  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for 
allotment  as  provided  in  section  908.  From 
the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  such  remainder  as  the  school-age  popu¬ 
lation  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  of 
the  school-age  populations  of  all  of  the 
States.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  is  less  than  $20,000  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $20,000,  the  total  thereby  required 
being  derived  by  proportionately  .reducing 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  States  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  neces¬ 


sary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such 
remaining  States  from  being  thereby  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  $20,000. 

State  plans 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  payments  under  this  title  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State 
educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which — 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  402  (a)  will  be  expended  solely 
for  projects  approved  by  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency  for  (A)  acquisition  of  labora¬ 
tory  and  other  special  equipment,  including 
audio-visual  materials  and  equipment  and 
printed  materials  (other  than  textbooks), 
suitable  for  use  in  providing  education  in 
science,  mathematics,  or  modern  foreign 
language,  for  use  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  or  both,  and  (B)  minor  remodeling 
of  laboratory  or  other  space  used  for  such 
materials  or  equipment; 

(2)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  of  such  projects  in  the  State 
for  assistance  under  this  title  and  provides 
for  undertaking  such  projects,  insofar  as 
financial  resources  available  therefor  make 
possible,  in  the  order  determined  by  the 
application  of  such  principles; 

(3)  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  the  State  educational  agency  to  inter¬ 
ested  persons  with  respect  to  each  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  approval  of  such  a  project 
under  this  title; 

(4) -  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  on  a  State  level  for  laboratory 
and  other  special  equipment  acquired  with 
assistance  furnished  under  this  title; 

(5)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  402  (b)  will  be  expended 
solely  for  (A)  expansion  or  improvement  of 
supervisory  or  related  services  in  the  fields 
of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  for¬ 
eign  languages,  and  (B)  administration  of 
the  State  plan; 

(6)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  agency  for  admin¬ 
istering  the  plan; 

(7)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  title;  and 

(8)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a). 

Payments  to  States 

Sec.  404.  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment  for 
a  fiscal  year  under  section  402  (a),- the 
Commissioner  shall,  from  time  to  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  such  allotment  is  available 
for  payment  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  402  (a),  pay  to  such  State  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  projects  for  acquisition  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  minor  remodeling  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  403  (a)  which  are 
carried  out  under  its  State  plan  approved 
under  section  403  (b);  except  that  no  State 
shall  receive  payments  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  for  any  period  in  excess  of  its  allot¬ 
ments  for  such  period  under  section  402  (a) . 

(b)  From  a  State’s  allotment  under  sec¬ 
tion  402  (b)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  the  Commissioner  shall  from  time 
to  time  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  expended  by  such  State  for 
such  year  to  carry  out  the  program  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (5)  of  section  403  (a)  under 
its  State  plan  approved  under  section  403 
(b).  From  a  State’s  allotment  under  sec¬ 
tion  402  (b)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


1958 
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30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the  2  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  payment  shall  equal  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  amount  so  expended  under  Its 
State  plan  approved  under  section  403  (b); 
except  that  no  State  shall  receive  payments 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  its  allotment  under  section  402 
(b>  for  that  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  V - LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Language  institutes 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author¬ 
ized  to  arrange,  through  contracts  with  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education,  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  by  them,  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
June  30,  1962,  of  short-term  regular-session 
institutes  for  advanced  training,  particularly 
in  the  use  of  new  teaching  methods  and  in¬ 
structional  materials,  for  individuals  who  are 
engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  the 
teaching,  or  supervising  or  training  teachers 
of  any  modern  foreign  language  in  schools 
at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level  or  in 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

(b)  A  contract  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  cover  all  or  any  part  of*  the  cost  of 
the  institute  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
made,  and  may  be  made  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
k  during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958, 
f  and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1962, 

to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  attending  any 
institute  established  under  this  section,  in¬ 
cluding  allowances  for  dependents  and  for 
travel  to  and  from  their  places  of  residence. 

Language  and  area  centers 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author¬ 
ized  to  arrange  through  contracts  with  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  operation  by  them,  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending 
With  the  close  of  June  30,  1962,  of  centers 
for  the  teaching  of  any  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  with  respect  to  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  determines  (1)  that  individuals 
trained,  in  such  language  are  needed  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  business,  indus¬ 
try,  or  education  in  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  that  adequate  instruction  in  such  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  readily  available  in  the  United 
States.  Any  such  contract  may  provide  for 
instruction  not  only  in  such  modern  for¬ 
eign  language  but  also  in  other  fields  needed 
to  provide  a  full  understanding  of  the  areas, 
regions,  or  countries  in  which  such  language 
is  commonly  used,  to  the  extent  adequate 
f  instruction  in  such  fields  is  not  readily  avail¬ 
able,  including  fields  such  as  history,  po¬ 
litical  science,  linguistics,  economics,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  geography,  and  anthropology.  Any  such 
contract  may  cover  not  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  center  with  respect  to  which 
it  is  made,  including  the  cost  of  grants  to 
the  staff  for  travel  in  the  foreign  areas,  re¬ 
gions,  or  countries  with  which  the  subject 
matter  of  the  field  or  fields  in  which  they 
are  or  will  be  working  is  concerned  and  the 
cost  of  travel  of  foreign  scholars  to  such 
centers  to  teach  or  assist  in  teaching  therein 
and  'the  cost  of  their  return,  and  shall  be 
made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized, 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958, 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  0,  1962, 
to3  pay  stipends  to  individuals  undergoing 
advanced  training  in  any  modern  foreign 
language  (with  respect  to  which  he  makes 
the  determination  under  clause  (1)  of  sub¬ 
section  (a) ) ,  and  other  fields  needed  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  area,  region,  or 
country  in  which  such  language  is  com¬ 
monly  used,  at  short-term  or  regular  session 
''  of  any  institution  of  higher  education,  in¬ 
cluding  allowances  for  dependents  and  for 
travel  to  and  from  their  places  of  resi¬ 


dence,  but  only  upon  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  recipients  of  such  stipends  will,  on 
completion  of  their  training,  be  available  for 
teaching  a  modern  foreign  language  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  for  such 
other  service  of  a  public  nature  as  may  be 
permitted  in  regulations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Research  and  studies 
Sec.  503.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized, 
directly  or  by  contract,  to  make  studies  and 
surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  increased 
or  improved  instruction  in  modern  foreign 
languages  and  other  fields  needed  to  provide 
a  full  understanding  of  the  area,  regions,  or 
countries  in  which  such  languages  are  com¬ 
monly  used,  to  conduct  research  on  more 
effective  methods  of  teaching  such  languages 
and  in  such  other  fields,  and  to  develop 
specialized  materials  for  use  in  such  train¬ 
ing  teachers  of  such  languages  or  in  such 
fields. 

Appropriations  authorized 
Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
not  to  exceed  $4,500,000  in  any  one  fiscal 
’year. 

TITLE  VI — ‘-EXPAN SION  OF  GRADUATE  EDUCATION 

Sec.  601.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Number  of  fellowships 
Sec.  602.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1959,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
award  one  thousand  fellowships  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  during  each  of 
the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years  he  is  author¬ 
ized  to  award  1,500  such  fellowships.  Such 
fellowships  shall  be  for  periods  of  study  not 
in  excess  of  3  academic  years. 

Award  of  fellowships  and  approval  of  insti¬ 
tutions 

,Sec.  603.  (a)  The  -  Commissioner  shall 

award  fellowships  under  this  title  to  indi¬ 
viduals  accepted  for  study  in  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  approved  by  him  under  this  section. 
The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a  graduate 
program  o  fan  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  only  upon  application  by  the  institution 
and  only  upo  nhis  finding  that: 

(1)  such  program  is  a  new  program  or  an 
existing  program  which  has  been  expanded. 

(2)  such  new  program  or  expansion  of  an 
existing  program  will  substantially  further 
the  objective  of  increasing  the  facilities 
available  in  the  Nation  for  the  graduate 
training  of  college  or  university  level  teach¬ 
ers  and  of  promoting  a  wider  geographical 
distribution  of  such  facilities  throughout 
the  Nation,  and 

(3)  in  the  acceptance  of  persons  for  study 
in  such  programs  preference  will  be  given 
to  persons  interested  in  teaching  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education. 

(b)  The  total  of'  the  fellowships  awarded 
under  this  title  for  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  in  a  graduate  program  at  any  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  education  may  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  limit  established  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  the  light  of  the  objective  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  (2) . 

Fellowship  stipends 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Each  person  awarded  a  fel¬ 
lowship  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $2,000  for  the  first 
academic  year  of  study  after  the  baccalau¬ 
reate  degree,  $2,200  for  the  second  such  year, 
and  $2,400  for  the  third  such  year,  plus  an 
additional  amount  of  $400  for  each  such  year 
on  account  of  each  of  his  dependents. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to 
persons  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  there 
shall  be  paid  to  the  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  at  which  each  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amount,  not  less 
than  $500  or  more  than  $2,500  per  academic 
year,  as  us  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
to  constitute  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
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new  graduate  program  or  of  the  expansion  in 
an  existing  graduate  program  which  he  is 
pursuing,  which  is  reasonably  attributable  to 
such  person. 

Fellowship  conditions 

Sec.  605.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
section  604  (a)  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  is  maintain¬ 
ing  satisfactory  proficiency  in,  and  devoting 
essentially  full  time  to,  study  or  research  in 
the  field  in  which  such  fellowship  was 
awarded,  in  an  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  is  not  engaging  in  gainful  employ¬ 
ment  other  th&n  part-time  employment  by 
such  institution  in  teaching,  research,  or 
similar  activities  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner. 

TITLE  VII - GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING,  TESTING; 

IDENTIFICATION  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 

ABLE  STUDENTS 

Part  A — State  programs 
Appropriations  Authorized 

Sec.  701.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of 
the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  under 
this  part  to  assist  them  to  establish  and 
maintain  programs  of  testing  and  guidance 
and  counseling. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  702.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  701  for  any  fiscal  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  but 
not  in  excess  of  2  percent  thereof,  as  he  may 
determine  for  allotment  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  908.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school-age 
population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
of  school-age  populations  of  all  of  the  States. 
The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
is  less  than  $20,000  shall  be  increased  to 
$20,000,  the  total  of  increases  thereby  re¬ 
quired  being  derived  by  proportionately  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  alloted  to  each  of  the 
remaining  States  under  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any 
such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby 
reduced  to  less  than  $20,000. 

State  Plans 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  payments  under  this  part  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State 
educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which — 

(1)  sets  forth  (A)  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part  will 
be  expended  by  the  State  educational  agency, 
or  granted  by  it  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  the  State  for  expenditure,  to  establish  or 
maintain  programs  of  testing  and  guidance 
and  counseling  which  will  operate  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  such  State  and  be  di¬ 
rected  at  (i)  identifying  students  with  out¬ 
standing  aptitude  and  ability  in  such  schools, 
(ii)  advising  students  of  courses  of  study  best 
suited  to  their  ability,  aptitudes,  and  skills, 
and  (iii)  encouraging  students  with  out¬ 
standing  aptitude  and  ability  to  complete 
their  secondary  school  education,  take  the 
necessary  courses  for  admission  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education,  and  enter  such 
institutions  after  completion  of  their  sec¬ 
ondary  school  education;  and  (B)  the  means 
of  testing  which  will  be  utilized  in  carrying 
out  such  programs; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  purposes  for,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  funds  paid  to  a 
State  under  this  part  will  be  granted  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  such  State; 

(3)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  agency  for  adminis¬ 
tering  the  plan; 
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(4)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the  Com- 
missoner,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  part;  and 

(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 

fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  part.  S 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a) . 

Payments  to  States 

Sec.  704.  Payment  under  this  part  shall  be 
made  to  those  State  educational  agencies 
which  administer  plans  approved  under  sec¬ 
tion  703.  For  the  fiscal  year  eroding  therefor, 
to  the  Commissioner.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  such  payments  shall 
equal  the  amount  expended  by  the  State  in 
carrying-  out  its  State  plan,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of 
the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  payments 
shall  equal  50  percent  of  the  amount  so 
expended;  except  that  no  State  educational 
agency  shall  receive  payment  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  that  State’s 
allotment  for  that  fiscal  year  as  determined 
under  section  702. 

'Part  B — Institutes  in  guidance  and 
counseling 

Appropriations  Authorized 

Sec.  721.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $6  million,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the 
8  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

Purpose 

Sec.  722.  The  Commissioner  shall  (1)  ar¬ 
range  through  contracts  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  by  them  of  summer  or  regular  ses¬ 
sion  institutes  consisting  of  courses  in  the 
counseling  and  guidance  of  students  at  the 
secondary  •  school  level  with  emphasis  upon 
the  counseling  and  guidance  of  gifted  stu¬ 
dents,  and  (2)  pay  stipends  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  part  to  eligible  persons  who 
attend  such  institutes. 

Contract  Authority 

Sec.  723.  A  contract  with  an  institution  of 
higher  education  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  provide  for  the  payment  to  such 
institution  of  the  reasonable  cost  incurred 
by  it  in  providing  the  summer  or  regular  ses¬ 
sion  institute  contracted  for. 

Stipends 

Sec.  724.  Any  person  employed  in  a  pub¬ 
lic-school  system  who  is  employed  or  is  to 
be  employed  in  a  guidance  and  counseling 
capacity  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis  and 
who  enrolls  in  and  attends  a  summer  or  reg¬ 
ular  session  institute  contracted  for  under 
this  part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attendance 
at  such  institute.  Each  such  person  with  one 
or  more  dependents  shall  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week 
for  each  such  dependent  for  the  period  of 
such  attendance.  However,  no  person  shall 
receive  a  stipend  under  this  title  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  his  last  rate  of  salary  for  the 
immediately  preceding  academic  year.  Sti¬ 
pends  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  only 
for  periods  during  which  the  recipient  is  in 
attendance  in  good  standing  at  the  insti¬ 
tute  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  in 
accordance  with  its  regularly  prescribed 
standards  and  practices. 


TITLE  VIII - RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION  IN 

MORE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  TELEVISION, 

RADIO,  MOTION  PICTURES,  AND  RELATED  MEDIA 

FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

Appropriations  authorized;  Junctions  of 
Commissioner 

Sec.  801.  Therfe  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $2  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  3 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  through  grants  or  contracts,  to— 

(1)  make  studies  and  surveys  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  need  for  increased  or  improved 
utilization  of  television,  radio,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  and  related  media  of  communication 
by  State  or  local  educational  agencies  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  providing 
education; 

(2)  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  and 
experiments  in  the  use  of  such  media  for 
such  purposes^'"' 

(3)  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  and 
experiments  in  the  development  and  use  of 
new  media  of  communication  (and  other 
audio-visual  aids)  for  such  purposes; 

(4)  evaluate  and  publish  reports  concern¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  such  media  lor  such 
purposes;  and 

(5)  prepare  and  publish  abstracts  rind 
catalogs  of  audio-visual  materials  available 
for  such  purposes  to  the  extent  such  ab¬ 
stracts  or  catalogs  are  not  otherwise  readily 
available;  and 

to  enable  him  to  provide,  upon  request,  ad¬ 
vice,  counsel,  and  technical  assistance  to 
State  or  local  educational  agencies  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  undertaking 
to  utilize  such  media  of  communication  in 
providing  education. 

TITLE  IX - MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Administration 

Sec.  901.  (a)  In  administering  this  act,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and,  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (41  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  5),  of  any 
other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institu¬ 
tion,  in  accordance  with  agreements  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

_(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  include  in 
his  annual  report  a  full  report  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  under  this  act,  including  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  needed  revisions  in  its  provisions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  and  consult 
with  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 
independent  establishments  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  other  edu¬ 
cational  programs,  with  a  view  to  the  full 
coordination  of  all  specialized  scholarship, 
fellowship,  and  other  educational  programs 
administered  by  or  under  all  departments 
and  establishments  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  programs  established  by  this 
act. 

Improvement  of  statistical  services  of  State 
educational  agencies 

Sec.  902.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  States  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
adequacy  and  reliability  of  educational  sta¬ 
tistics  provided  by  State  and  local  reports 
and  records  and  the  methods  and  techniques 
for  collecting  and  processing  educational 
data  and  disseminating  information  about 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in 
the  States,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  and  each  of  the  3  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  for  grants  to  States  under  this 
section,  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  de¬ 
termine. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the 


cost  of  State  educational  agency  programs 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  in¬ 
cluding  (1)  improving  the  collection,  analy¬ 
sis,  and  reporting  of  statistical  data  supplied 
by  local  educational  units,  (2)  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  accounting  and  reporting  manuals 
to  serve  as  guides  for  local  educational  units, 
(3)  the  conduct  of  conferences  and  training 
for  personnel  of  local  educational  units  and 
of  periodic  reviews  and  evaluation  of  the 
program  for  records  and  reports,  (4)  improv¬ 
ing  methods  for  obtaining,  from  other  State 
agencies  within  the  State,  educational  data 
not  collected  by  the  State  educational  agency, 
or  (5)  expediting  the  processing  and  report¬ 
ing  of  statistical  data  through  installation 
and  operation  of  mechanical  equipment.  The 
total  of  the  payments  to  any  State  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $50,000. 

(c)  Payments  with  respect  to  any  program 
of  a  State  educational  agency  under  this 
section  may  be  made  (1)  only  to  the  extent 
it  is  a  new  program  or  an  addition  to  or 
expansion  of  an  existing  program,  and  (2) 
only  if  the  State  plan  approved  under  sub¬ 
section  (d)  includes  such  program. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  for  purposes  of  this  section  if 
such  plan— 

(1)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for  carrying 
out  programs  under  the  plan  either  directly 
or  through  arrangements  with  other  agencies 
of  the  State; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  program  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  plan  and  the  general 
policies  to  be  followed  in  doing  so; 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  section;  and 

(4)  provides  for  the  making  of  such  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Commissioner  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  are  reason¬ 
ably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  perform  his  duties  under  this  section. 
Disapproval  of,  and  failure  to  comply  with, 

s'  State  plans 

Sec.  903.  (a)  The  'Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  aijjy  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  act,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  agency  adminis¬ 
tering  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 

reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear¬ 
ing  to  the  agency  administering  a  State  plan 
approved  under  one  of  the  titles  of  this  act, 
finds  that — •  •  - 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  governing  its  original  ap¬ 
proval,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 

is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any. 
such  provision,  \ 

the  Commissioner  shall  suspend  approval  of 
the  State  plan,  and  shall  notify  the  agency 
administering  the  plan,  of  the  suspension. 
When  approval  of  a  State  plan  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  Commissioner  such  approval 
shall  remain  suspended  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

(c)  (1)  While  approval  of  a  State  plan 
submitted  under  title  II  is  suspended  by  the 
Commissioner  he  shall  not  award  new  schol¬ 
arships  to  individuals  certified  to  him  by  the 
State  Commissoin  (or  the  Commissioner,  in 
his  discretion,  may  provide  that  the  State 
Commission  will  not  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  part  of  a  program  under*  the  title,  or 
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in  the  part  of  the  State  plan,  which  is  affected 
by  the  failure  to  comply) . 

(2)  While  approval  of  a  State  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  under  title  IV,  part  A  of  title  VII,  or 
section  902  is  suspended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  he  shall  make  no  further  payments 
under  that  title,  part,  or  section  (as  the  case 
may  be)  for  programs  in  the  State.  , 

Judicial  review 

Sec.  904.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner’s  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  a  State  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  under  this  act,  or  with  respect  to  his 
final  action  under  section  903  (b) ,  such  State 
may,  within  60  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  capital  of  the 
State  is  located,  a  petition  to  review  such 
action.  The  petition  for  review  shall  (1) 
contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  appeal  is  based  and  (2)  designate 
that  part  of  the  Commissioner’s  decision 
sought  to  be  reviewed. 

(b)  Notification  of  the  filing  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  for  review  shall  be  given  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  by  mailing  a  copy  of  the  petition  to 
the  Commissioner. 

(c)  No  costs  or  docket  fees  shall  be  charged 
or  imposed  with  respect  to  any  judicial  re¬ 
view  proceedings,  or  appeal  therefrom,  taken 
under  this  act. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition  for  re¬ 
view  the  Commissioner  shall,  within  20  days 
thereafter,  certify  and  file  in  the  court  the 
record  on  review,  consisting  of  the  complete 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Com¬ 
missioner.  No  party  to  such  review  shall  be 
required,  by  rule  of  court  or  otherwise,  to 
print  the  contents  of  such  record  filed  in  the 
court. 

(e)  The  court  after  review  may  dismiss  the 
petition  or  deny  the  relief  prayed  for,  or  may 
suspend,  modify,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  action  of  the  Commissioner,  or  may 
compel  action  unlawfully  withheld.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re¬ 
view  as  provided  in  section  1291  and  1254  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Method  of  payment 

Sec.  905.  Payments  under  this  act  to  any 
individual  or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency, 
institution  of  higher  education,  or  any  other 
organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant  or  contract, 
may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and,  in  the  case 
of  grants,  with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

Administrative  appropriations  authorised 

Sec.  906.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cost 
of  administering  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Acceptance  of  gifts  and  bequests 

Sec.  907.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  accept  gifts,  grants,  bequests,  or  devises 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Allotments  to  Territories  and  possessions 

Sec.  908.  The  National  Defense  Scholar¬ 
ships  reserved  by  the  Commissioner  under 
section  205  (a),  and  the  amounts  reserved 
by  the  Commissioner'under  sections  402  and 
702  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner 
among  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type  of 
assitance  furnished  under  the  part  or  title 
in  which  the  section  appears. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  §09.  ‘(a)  The  Commissioner,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint  an 
advisory  committee,  or  advisory  committees, 
to  advise  and  consult  with  him  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  titles  V,  VI,  and  VII 
of  this  act.  Members  of  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  under  this  section,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  of  the 


committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  but  not  exceeding  $50  per  diem,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  em¬ 
ployed  intermittently. 

(b)  Any  member  of  an  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  under  this  section  is  hereby 
exempted,  with  respect  to  such  appointment, 
from  the  operation  of  sections  281,  283,  284, 
and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (5  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  99),  ex¬ 
cept  as  otherwise  specified  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

(c)  The  exemption  granted  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  extend — 

.  (1)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  in 
connection  with  the  appointee’s  Govern¬ 
ment  service  from  any  source  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  or  * 

(2)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  further  period  of  2  years  after 
the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prosecution 
or  participation  in  the  prosecution,  by  any 
person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim  against 
the  Government  involving  any  matter  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  appointee  had  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  arising  out  of  his  appointment 
during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama?  — 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Ayres  of  Ohio:  Strike  out  all  after  the  en¬ 
acting  clause  and  insert: 

“Short  title 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Higher  Education  Loan  Guaranty  Program 
of  1958.’ 

" Definitions 

“Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  act — ■ 

‘“(1)  the  term  ‘State’  means  a  State,  Al¬ 
aska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

“(2)  the  term  ‘institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation’  means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which  (A)  admits  as  regular  stu¬ 
dents  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  sec¬ 
ondary  education  or  the  recognized  equiva¬ 
lent  of  such  a  certificate,  (B)  is  legally 
authorized  within  such  State  to  provide  a 
program  of  education  beyond  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  (C)  provides  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor’s 
degree  or  provides  not  less  than  a  2-year 
program,  which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  such  a  degree,  (D)  is  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  institution,  and  (E)  is  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  or,  if  not  so  accredited,  is'  an 
institution  whose  credits  are  accepted  on 
transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institutions 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  institu¬ 
tion  so  accredited.  For  the  purposes  of  clause 
(E)  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  only  such  agencies  or  associations  so 
recognized  for  the  purposes  of  such  clause; 

“(3)  the  term  ‘Commissioner’  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education; 
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“(4)  the  term  ‘person’  means  any  corpo¬ 
ration,  company,  association,  firm,  partner¬ 
ship,  society,  joint  stock  company,  or  indi¬ 
vidual; 

“(5)  the  term  ‘secondary  school’  means  a 
public  school  which  provides  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  as  determined  under  State  law,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  does  not  include  any  education 
provided  beyond  grade  12;  and 

“(6)  the  term  ‘local  educational  agency’ 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  and  direction  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  or  secondary  schools  in  a 
city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
political  subdivision  in  a  State. 

"TITLE  I - STUDENT  LOAN  GUARANTY  PROGRAM 

/“Legal  powers  and  responsibilities 

“Sec.  101.  (a)  With  respect  to  matters 
arising  by  reason  of  this  title  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the 
Commissioner  may — 

“(1)  sue  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
and  be  sued  in  his  official  capacity  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  State  or 
Federal; 

“(2)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  time  of  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  or  any  portion  thereof,  or  security, 
of  the  provisions  of  any  note,  contract, 
mortgage,  or  other  instrument  evidencing 
or  securing  a  loan  which  has  been  guaran¬ 
teed  under  this  title; 

“(3)  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise,  any 
claim  on,  or  arising  because  of,  any  such 
guaranty;  and 

“(4)  enforce,  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  de¬ 
mand,  however  acquired,  including  any 
equity  or  any  right  of  redemption; 

“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  financial  operations,  arising  by 
reason  of  this  title — 

“(1)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a 
budget  program  as  provided  for  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations  by  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act; 

“(2)  maintain  an  integral  set  of  accounts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance 
with  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions,  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  section  105  of  the  Government  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act;  except  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  transactions  of  the  Commissioner  in¬ 
cluding  the  settlement  of  claims  under  this 
title,  and  transactions  related  thereto  and 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Commissioner  in 
connection  with  such  financial  transactions, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  ac¬ 
counting  and  other  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“Limitations  on  guaranty  of  individual  loans 

“Sec.  102.  (a)  No  loan  or'  loans  made  to 
any  student  by  one  or  more  persons  in  excess 
of  $4,000  shall  be  guaranteed  under  this  title. 

“(b)  Any  loan  guaranteed  under  this  title 
shall  be  guaranteed  in  an  amount  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  60  percent  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
such  loan,  including  any  interest  thereon 
accrued  at  the  time  of  default. 

“Eligibility  of  student  borrowers  and  terms 
of  loans 

“Sec.  103.  (a)  Any  student  shall  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  a  loan  which  may  be  guaranteed 
under  this  title  if  an  institution  of  higher 
education  certifies  (1)  that  such  student  is 
in  full-time  attendance  at  such  institution 
as  an  undergraduate  student  and  has  not 
been  granted  a  baccalaureate  (or  equivalent) 
degree,  (2)  that  such  student  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  (3)  that  such  student,  in 
the  opinion,  of  such  institution,  is  capable  of 
maintaining  good  standing  in  the  under¬ 
graduate  studies  being  pursued  by  him,  and 
(4)  the  amount  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
such  institution,  is  needed  by  such  student 
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in  order  to  continue  his  undergraduate 
studies  at  such  institution. 

“(b)  A  loan  to  a  student  which  is  guaran¬ 
teed  under  this  title  may  be  made  by  any 
person,  but  such  a  loan  cannot  be  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  that  certified  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  student  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  and  must  be  evidenced 
by  a  note  or  other  written  agreement  which 
( 1 )  provides  for  repayment  of  the  principal 
amount  of  such  loan  and  interest  thereon  in 
periodic  installments  beginning  4  years  from 
the  date  on  which  the  student  ceases  to 
devote  essentially  full  time  to  educational 
work  in  attendance  at  any  institution  of 
higher  education,  (2)  requires  full  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  with  interest  within  7 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  first  in¬ 
stallment  of  principal  becomes  due,  (3)  pro¬ 
vides  for  interest  on  all  unpaid  balances  of 
principal  at  a  per  annum  rate  not  exceeding 
4%  percent,  (4)  entitled  the  student  bor¬ 
rower  at  his  option  to  accelerate  repayment 
of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  loan  with¬ 
out  thereby  accelerating  the  effective  date  of 
any  rate  of  interest  higher  than  the  rate 
which  would  be  payable  in  the  absence  of 
such  acceleration,  and  (5)  contains  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with 
the  .provisions  of  this  title  and  with  the  reg¬ 
ulations  issued  by  the  Commissioner  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  to  such  loan. 

“Certificates  of  guaranty — effective  date  of 
guaranty 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  If,  upon  application  by  any 
person  made  upon  such  form,  containing 
such  information, '  and  supported  by  such 
evidence  as  ttye  Commissioner  may  require, 
and  otherwise  in  conformity  with  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  has  made  a  loan  to  an  eligible  student 
borrower  which  may  be  guaranteed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  he  shall  issue  to 
such  applicant  a  certificate  of  guaranty  cov¬ 
ering  such  loan  and  setting  forth  the 
amount  and  terms  of  such  guaranty. 

“(b)  A  guaranty  evidenced  by  a  certificate 
of  guaranty  issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of 
issuance  of  such  certificate;  except  that  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  to  issue  commitments  with 
respect  to  proposed  loans  submitted  by  any 
person,  and  in  that  event,  upon  compliance 
with  subsection  (a)  by  such  person,  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  guaranty  may  be  issued  effective 
as  of  the  date  when  the  loan  to  be  covered 
by  such  guaranty  is  made. 

“(c)  An  application  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  an  agreement 
by  the  applicant  that  if  the  loan  is  covered 
by  a  guaranty  under  this  title  the  applicant 
will  submit  such  supplementary  reports  and 
statements  during  the  effective  period  of  the 
guaranty,  upon  such  forms,  at  such  times, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  by  or  pursuant  to  regu¬ 
lation  prescribe.  r 

“(d)  The  rights  of  any  person  arising  un¬ 
der  a  guaranty  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
guaranty  issued  under  this  section  may  be 
assigned  by  such  person  to  any  other  person. 

“(e)  The  consolidation  of  the  obligations  of 
two  or  more  insured  loans  obtained  by  a  stu¬ 
dent  borrower  in  any  fiscal  year  into  a  single 
obligation  evidenced  by  a  single  instrument 
of  indebtedness  shall  not  affect  the  guaranty 
of  the  United  States.  Upon  surrender  of  the 
original  certificates  of  guaranty  in  such 
cases,  the  Commissioner  may  issue  a  new 
certificate  of  guaranty  in  accordance  with 
this  section  upon  such  consolidated  obliga¬ 
tion. 

Procedure  on  default  of  a  student  'borrower 
Sec.  105.  (a)  Upon  default  in  payment  of 
principal  or  interest  due  upon  any  loan  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  guaranty  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  before  the  loan  has  been  repaid  in  full, 
and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  suit  or 


other  enforcement  proceeding  upon  the  loan 
or  upon  any  security  for  such  loan,  the  guar¬ 
anty  beneficiary  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Commissioner  who  shall  thereupon,  if  re- 
questecL  by  such  beneficiary  or  on  his  own 
motion,  if  the  guaranty  is  still  in  effect,  pay 
to  the  beneficiary,  within  the  limits  of  lia¬ 
bility  specfied  in  section  102  (b),  the  amount 
of  the  loss  sustained  by  such  beneficiary  up¬ 
on  such  loan  as  soon  as  such  amount  has 
been  determined.  .  The  “amount  of  the  loss” 
on  any  loan  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  be  deemed  to  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  accrued  and  unpaid  on  the 
date  of  payment  by  the  United  States  on  its 
guaranty  obligation  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b) ,  except  that  where  the  Commissioner  has 
decided  to  make  payment  on  his  own  motion 
the  amount  of  loss  as  so  determined  shall 
be  deemed  tentative  and  shall  be  increased 
by  the  excess,  if  any,  over  such  tentative 
amount  of  any  net  recovery  made  by  the 
Commissioner  on  such  loan  or  security  there¬ 
for  after  deduction  of  the  cost  of  such  re¬ 
covery  (including  reasonable  administrative 
cos  ts ) . 

“(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  guaranteed  portion  of  the  loss,  or  ten¬ 
tative  amount  of  loss,  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (a),  the  United  States  shall  be  subro¬ 
gated  to  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the  obli¬ 
gation  upon  the  guaranteed  loan  and  be 
entitled  to  an  assignment  of  the  note  or 
other  evidence  of  the  insured  loan  and  any 
security  therefor  by  the,  guaranty  beneficiary. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  preclude  any  forbearance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  borrower  which  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  to  the  guaranteed  loan 
and  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  or  to 
preclude  forbearance  by  the  Commissioner 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  guaranteed  obli¬ 
gation  after  payment  on  such  guaranty. 

“(d)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  excuse  the  guaranty  beneficiary 
from  exercising,  in  the  making  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  loans  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  same  care  and  diligence  which 
would  reasonably  be  used  in  making  and  col¬ 
lecting  loans  not  guaranteed.  If  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  after  reasonable  notice  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  hearing  to  a  guaranty  benefi¬ 
ciary,  finds  that  such  beneficiary  has  sub¬ 
stantially  failed  to  exercise  such  care  and 
diligence,  or  to  make  the  reports  and  state¬ 
ments  required  under  section  104  (c) ,  he 
shall  disqualify  such  beneficiary  for  further 
guaranty  on  loans  which  (but  for  this  sub¬ 
section)  could  be  guaranteed  under  this  title 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  such  failure  has 
ceased  and  finds  that  there  is  reasonable 
assurance  that  such  beneficiary  will  in  the 
future  exercise  necessary  care  and  diligence 
or  comply  with  such  requirements,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

“(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
“guaranty  beneficiary”  means  the  person 
guaranteed  or  its  assignee,  if  the  certificate 
of  guaranty  is  held  by  such  assignee. 

“Appropriations  authorized 

“Sec.  105.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  'be  nec- 
assary  to  pay  claims  arising  under  this  title 
and  to  administer  its  provisions. 

“title  ii— grants  to  states  for  strength¬ 
ening  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  PUBLIC  SEC¬ 
ONDARY  SCHOOLS 

“Appropriations  authorized 

“Sec.  201.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
State  educational  agencies  to  strengthen 
science  education  in  secondary  schools,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1959,  the 
sum  of  $10  million. 

“Allotment 

“Sec.  202.  The  sum  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  201  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
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their  relative  numbers  of  students  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  12th  grade  for  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Commissioner. 

“State  plans 

“Sec.  203.  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  State 
plan  which — 

“(1)  provides  for  administration  of  the 
plan  by  the  State  educational  agency; 

“(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  title  will 
be  expended  by  it,  or  granted  by  it  to  local 
boards  of  education,  solely  for  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 

“(A)  to  employ  additional  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  of  science  in  secondary  schools, 

“(B)  to  increase  the  rate  of  compensation 
of  teachers  of  science  in  secondary  schools, 

“(C)  to  acquire  laboratory  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  equipment,  including  audiovisual  mate¬ 
rials  and  equipment  and  printed  materials 
(other  than  textbooks),  suitable  for  use  in 
providing  education  in  science,  for  use  in 
secondary  schools; 

“(3)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  State  plan;  and 

“(4)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
functions  under  this  title. 

“Payments  to  States 

“Sec.  204.  From  each  State’s  allotment 
under  section  202  the  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  during  the  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  July  1,  1959,  pay  to  such  State  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  its  State  plan 
approved  under  section  203.” 

Mr.  AYRES  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  -  r 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman,  is  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  the  same  as  his  bill,  H.  R. 
13582? 

Mr.  AYRES.  That  is  correct,  with 
one  change. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  What  is  the  change? 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  change  is  on  line 
3,  page  5.  The  figure  “$2,000”  has  been 
stricken  and  the  figure  “$4,000”  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  had  planned  to  offer 
to  section  201  of  title  II  of  the  Elliott 
bill.  Unless  I  hear  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  I  would  not  know  where  to  offer 
that  amendment  to  his  proposed  amend¬ 
ment.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  whether  the  titles  of  his  bill  follow 
the  titles  of  the  Elliott  bill? 

Mr.  AYRES.  There  are  two  titles  to 
this  amendment,  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Illinois.  Her  amend¬ 
ment  would  come  in  title  I. 

Mi’s.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  title  I  of  the 
bill,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give 
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the  page  and  line,  and  in  that  case,  would 
such  an  amendment  be  received? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  amendment  the  gentle¬ 
woman  proposes  to  offer. 

Mrs.  CHURCH,  Would  it  be  possible 
to  introduce  the  amendment  without 
specifying  the  page  and  line? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
advise  the  gentlewoman  on  that  at  this 
point. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WAIN  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  WAIN  WRIGHT.  May  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  offer  her  amendment  to  the 
substitute  at  this  point  or  after  the  sub¬ 
stitute  is  passed  upon? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  substitute  will 
be  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  W AINWRIGHT.  Now? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres?! 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  to  tell  us,  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  to  be  read,  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  if  the  gentleman’s  amendment 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
that.  I  intended  to  do  that  as  soon  as 
my  unanimous-consent  request  had  been 
passed  upon.  At  this  time  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  my 
substitute  has  two  titles.  Title  I  is  strictly 
a  loan  provision  patterned  after  the  GI 
guaranteed  housing  program.  The  stu¬ 
dent  receives  a  certificate  of  admission 
from  a  school  to  which  he  wishes  to  go. 
Through  the  Commissioner  he  is  given  a 
maximum  of  $4,000  for  the  4-year  period. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  wish  to  prolong  this  discussion  but 
askjn  just  what  particular  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  substitute  different  from  the 
bill? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  have  only  a  loan  pro¬ 
vision  and  a  $10  million  grant,  but  it 
is  based  on  the  percentage  of  high-school 
students  graduating  last  year,  to  be  used 
in  the  field  of  science. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Has  the  gentleman 
a  copy  of  his  amendment  so  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  can  learn 
where  she  may  offer  her  amendment? 

Mr.  AYRES.  There  are  copies  at  the 
desk,  and  it  was  explained  in  some  detail 
yesterday. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  withdraw  my  res¬ 
ervation  of  objection,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  '  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La¬ 
bor  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
confronting  our  higji-school  graduates 
who  find  it  financially  difficult  to  at¬ 
tend  college.  However,  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  scholarships  and  fellow¬ 
ships  that  have  been  available  and  are 
available,  I  did  not  feel  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
into  the  business  of  granting  scholar¬ 
ships.  I  did  feel,  however,  that  if  we 


have,  and  we  do  have,  many  high-school 
graduates  who  are  brilliant,  who  come 
from  poor  families  and  from  large  fami¬ 
lies  and  who  do  need  some  financial  as¬ 
sistance,  something  should  be  done  for 
them. 

All  my  amendment  does  its  this:  A 
prospective  student  applies  to  the  school 
of  his  choice.  If  the  school  thinks  he  is 
qualified  to  enter  that  "school,  then  he 
can  borrow  up  to  $4,000  over  the  4-year 
period.  This  loan  is  guaranteed  under 
the  same  provisions  as  are  the  Gl-guar- 
anteed  housing  loans.  We  know  that  in 
that  program  the  percentage  of  default 
has  been  less  than  1  percent. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  highest 
type  of  individual  graduate  from  our 
high  schools,  who  will  be  asking  for 
these  loans.  Based  on  the  past  operation 
of  scholarships,  we  know  they  are  a  good 
risk.  In  fact,  in  checking  with  some 
of  the  largest  universities  and  colleges 
around  the  country  who  now  offer  schol¬ 
arships  I  find  that  they  have  discovered 
that  they  get  about  20  percent  more  back 
from  the  student  who  attended  the 
school  on  a  scholarship  than  they  orig¬ 
inally  gave  him  in  the  first  place,  with¬ 
out  any  obligation  at  all  except  perhaps 
a  moral  obligation  because  the  university 
helped  him. 

The  other  thing  is,  these  loans  will  not 
all  be  made  by  banks.  There  will  be 
many  private  corporations  that  will  be 
yery  happy  to  lend  this  money  to  a  pros¬ 
pective  student,  who  in  time  will  be  a 
graduate,  because  if  a  corporation  has 
this  contact  with  a  student,  if  it  is  the 
one  who  loaned  him  the  money,  and  he 
is  a  good  chemical  engineer  or  a  good 
mechanical  engineer,  he  in  turn  probably 
will  be  more  inclined  to  go  to  work  for 
that  company  that  has  assisted  him. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  notice  this  60  percent 
guaranty  of  the  unpaid  balance.  That 
means  during  the  time  the  student  is  in 
school,  for  instance  4  years,  it  is  not  re¬ 
payable.  At  the  end  of  the  4-year  pe¬ 
riod,,  you  start  in  4  years.  That  makes  8 
years.  Then  it  must  be  repaid  in  7  years. 
That  makes'  15.  years.  Interest  is  ac¬ 
cumulating  all  the  time.  A  person  gets 
back  his  guaranteed  part,  60  percent,  at 
the  end  of  the'15  years,  if  worse  comes  to 
worst,  but  of  course  he  would  get  back 
more  than  his  original  loan  anyway, 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Based  on  the  GI  loan 
program,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  we  know  that  very,  very  few 
of  these  loans  ever  reach  their  maturity. 
Also,  based  on  the  repayment  without 
any  obligation  by  those  students  who 
have  received  scholarships  from  univer¬ 
sities  now,  we  know  that  one  of  the  first 
things  they  want  to  do  is  pay  back,  in  this 
instance,  what  they  do  not  even  owe. 
So  based  on  past  experience,  I  feel  that 
these  loans  are  going  to  be  paid  off  long 
before  the  final  deadline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  title  II  there  is  a 
direct  grant  of  $10  million  to  be  given 
to  the  States.  There  again  it  is  based 
on  a  percentage  of  high-school  gradu¬ 
ates.  It  is  stipulated  what  this  money 
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can  be  used  for.  It  can  be  used  to 
employ  additional  qualified  teachers  of 
science  in  secondary  schools ;  to  increase 
the  rate  of  compensation  of  teachers  in 
secondary  schools;  and  to  acquire  lab¬ 
oratory  and  other  special  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  audio-visual  materials  and 
equipment  and  printed  materials  other 
than  textbooks  suitable  for  use  in  pro¬ 
viding  education  in  science  for  use  in 
secondary  schools.  I  think  this  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  gives  the  student  who  doe  not  have 
the  finances  to  carry  on  his  college  edu¬ 
cation  a  chance  to  get  the  money.  It 
also  gives  the  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  grant  to  a  State  in  this  field 
of  science  both  for  teachers  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  we,  in  turn,  will  be  able  to 
determine  whether  the  States  are  really 
interested  in  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Would  the  gentleman 
accept  the  Powell  antidiscrimination 
amendment  to  be  added  to  his  substi¬ 
tute  amendment  at  the  proper  place? 
I  have  my  amendment  at  the  Clerk’s 
desk. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Could  we  have  the 
amendment  read? 

Mr.  W AINWRIGHT.  Which  amend¬ 
ment  is  it?  Is  it  last  year’s  Powell 
amendment? 

Mr.  POWELL.  No;  it  is  the  anti- 
discrimination  amendment  which  I  have 
already  talked  about.  v 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  has 
expired.  ^ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  substitute  is 
good  legislation — it  might  well  be — I  do 
not  know  it.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
claims  that  this  was  explained  carefully 
yesterday.  I  might  say  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  the  committee’s 
legislation  is  based  on  hearing  more  than 
200  witnesses.  It  is  based  on  almost  in¬ 
numerable  executive  sessions  of  the  joint 
subcommittees  working  on  it.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  legislation  is  a  well  constituted 
and  carefully  drafted  bill.  The  substi¬ 
tute  ameridment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  contains  a  student  loan 
guaranty  program  which,  in  principle, 
of  course,  is  acceptable  because  we  have 
it  in  the  committee’s  legislation  in  a 
more  polished  and  sounder  form.  I 
notice  -in  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman,  there  are  sections  which  are 
vague  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  which  would,  in  my  opinion, 
give  him  greater  powers  and  a  greater 
right  to  intrude  than  he  would  have 
under  the  committee  bill.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  eliminated  any  consid¬ 
eration  of  power  in  the  committee  bill. 
The  gentleman  says  that  no  loan  or  loans 
made  to  any  student  by  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons,  in  excess  of  $2,000  shall  be  guaran¬ 
teed  under  this  title.  Now,  anyone  who 
is  as  familiar  as  the  gentleman  should  be 
with  the  principle  involved  in  this  legis- 
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lation  knows  that  $2,000  will  not  come 
close  to  meeting  the  needs.  I  realize, 
of  course,  there  are  Members  of  the 
House  who  believe  that  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  their  children  to  get  an  education,  . 
a  parent  ought  to  take  the  shoes  off  the 
feet  of  the  children  and  make  them  walk 
8  or  10  miles  and  suffer  all  sorts  of  pri¬ 
vation  and  that  that  is  a  fine  and  great 
historical  concept.  Of  course,  we  still 
have  great  reverence  for  the  log  cabin 
and  for  the  barefoot  boy.  But,  I  might 
remind  the  Members  of  the  committee, 
that  city  streets  are  a  little  hot  at  some 
times  and  a  little  cold  at  other  times. 
Bare  feet  are  not  quite  as  comfortable  on 
hot  asphalt  and  concrete  pavements  as 
they  might  have  been  on  the  cool  green 
grass  and  soft  earth  of  a  country  road. 

I  think  the  committee  should,  if  there 
are  available  to  them  copies  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  get  it  and  read  it;  and  if  there  is 
time  in  this  debate  and  if  the  commit¬ 
tee  wants  to  ignore  the  fact  that  this  has 
not  received  thorough  consideration,  we 
might  take  a  shot  in  the  dark,  then  they 
might  consider  supporting  the  substi¬ 
tute.  ' 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  the  gentleman’s 
understanding  the  same  as  mine,  that 
the  gentleman’s  substitute  is  for  the  en¬ 
tire  bill  and  would  wipe  out  all  of  the 
other  provisions? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Therefore,  it  pays 
no  attention  at  all  to  the  other  fine  work 
done  by  the  committee.  Certainly  I 
think  it  is  important  that  every  Member 
understands  that  this  is  not  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  just  one  part  of  the  bill,  but  a 
substitute  for  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  AYRES.  If  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
the  gentleman  suggest  he  would  accept  a 
substitute  which  would  include  all  of  the 
titles  which  the  gentleman  seeks  to 
eliminate  in  this  substitute? 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  not  making  a  statement. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
putting  back  into  the  bill  the  things 
that  are  already  in  the  bill,  and  which 
make  it  an  excellent  increase. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  We 
have  an  excellent  bill,  in  the  first  place, 
a  carefully  considered  bill;  a  thoroughly 
studied  bill,  based  on  the  testimony  of 
more  than  200  witnesses.  This  substi¬ 
tute  for  all  I  know,  could  be  a  good  bill, 
but  it  is  like  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres],  is 
totally  inadequate,  as  has  been  brought 


out.  This  would  substitute  for  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering,  one  inadequate  guaranteed 
loan  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ’of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson]  has  expired. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres], 
who  offers  the  substitute,  is  the  same 
gentleman  who  last  year  supported  the 
bill  on  school  construction.  It  seems  a 
little  strange  that  this  year  he  should 
present  to  us  an  amendment  that  would 
first  clearly  gut  the  bill  and  destroy  the 
bill;  and,  second,  his  amendment  wipes 
out  the  very  provisions  of  the  Eisenhower 
proposals,  both  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
message  and  in  special  messages  which 
the  President  recommended  to  this 
House.  ,, 

Mr.  AYRES.  Did  the  gentleman  sup¬ 
port  the  school  construction  bill? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  No.  I  opposed 
the  gentleman  last  year. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Then  you  are  not  criti¬ 
cizing  me? 

.Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  am  not  criti¬ 
cizing  you.  I  am  saying  that  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  this  scholarship  bill  and  this  loan 
bill  apparently  does  not  appeal  to  the 
gentleman,  but  the  school-construction 
bill  does.  That  is  the  difference  between 
us. 

Mr.  AYRES.  My  amendment  does 
appeal  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  One  phase  of 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  does;  but, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt],  the  rest  of 
the  bill  is  gutted.  Now  let  us  face  the 
facts.  The  Ayres  amendment  destroys 
the  bill.  Those  who  are  against  the  bill 
will  support  his  amendment.  Those  who 
are  for  the  bill  are  going  to  oppose  the 
Ayres  amendment.  We  should  face  up 
to  it  now  without  spending  the  afternoon 
arguing  about  it. 

One  other  point.  It  seems  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  would  take  the  Ayres  amendment, 
which  has  the  teacher’s  salary  provision. 
It  is  my  side  of  the  aisle  which  is  most 
vociferous  on  the  question  of  control  of 
education.  Now  the  Ayres  amendment 
proposes  that  the  Federal  Government 
start  paying  teachers’  salaries. 

Mr.  AYRES-  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  he  is  against  an  increase  in  teachers’ 
salaries. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Federal  Government’s  subsidizing 
teachers’  salaries.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  gentleman  is  for  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  think  he  has  put  his 
finger  on  what  philosophically  is  a  very 
radical  departure  and  development  in 
this  proposal,  and  that  it  is  a  much  more 
radical  departure  in  Federal  aid  than  the 
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committee  had  in  mind.  The  gentleman 
agrees  with  that. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Absolutely.  Once 
the  Federal  Government  gets  into  the 
field  of  teachers’  salaries  we  really  are  in 
for  it.  Certain  people  who  will  support 
the  amendment  will  do  so,  as  we  see  so 
often  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  on  an 
emotional  basis. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  An  amendment  was  pro¬ 
posed  a  yearjigo  on  the  school-construc¬ 
tion  bill  by"~the  gentleman  from  Ohio  - 
and  we  said  it  is  a  question  of  good  will. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  And  energy. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  amendment  was 
really  a  bill  which  had  been  processed 
by  the  committee  and  which  only  had  a 
different  distribution  formula,  but  the 
proposition  now  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  never  been  presented  to  the 
committee,  it  is  an  entirely  new  proposal. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Is  the  gentle¬ 
man  suggesting  that  this  is  here  only  as 
a  method  to  kill  the  bill? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  „ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  j 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  * 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman’s  amendment  provides  a  sub¬ 
sidy  in  the  form  of  increase  of  salaries 
for  science  teachers. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Politically  that 
is  a  very  good  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
wonder  how  the  teachers  of  English,  his¬ 
tory,  and  other  subjects  feel  about  it? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Let  us  not  imply  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  doing  this. 
The  Federal  Government  gives  the 
money  to  the  State  and  the  State  does 
with  it  what  the  State  wants  to.  The 
Federal  Government  has  no  control  over 
it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  quite  agree.  I 
think  the  gentleman’s  proposal  that  the 
Federal  Government  subsidize  teachers’  | 
salaries  will  have  a  bad  effect.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  stay  out  of  this 
field.  Once  the  Federal  Government 
starts  paying  teachers’  salaries  or  build¬ 
ing  schools,  we  are  in  it  for  life. 

(Mr.  WAINWRIGHT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise'  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I^r.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Ayres  substitute.  As  I  read  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  there  are  only  two  provisions  in 
it.  The  first  one  is  the  guaranty  loan 
provision  to  the  students,  which,  as  writ¬ 
ten,  will  not  be  of  any  benefit.  The 
other  provision  provides  $10  million  for 
science  instruction  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States.  The  money  author¬ 
ized  by  the  science  provision  is  not  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  need. 

This  substitute  has  no  scholarship  or 
any  equipment  provision.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  and  loan' provisions  in  H.  R.  13247 
received  months  of  study.  Naturally, 
there  are  defects  in  the  bill,  but  we  do 
bring  before  the  Committee  a  program. 
The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
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Ohio  would  completely  destroy  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  equipment  provision  in  the  Elliott 
bill  and  the  necessity  for  this  particular 
provision.  Half  of  our  high  schools 
offer  no  foreign-language  courses.  Less 
than  15  percent  of  our  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  and  not  more  than  15  percent  of 
our  college  students  study  any  foreign 
language.  At  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  confronts  us  everywhere  in  the 
world  and  in  outer  space,  only  nine 
public  schools  in  the  United  States  teach 
Russian.  Less  than  1  percent  of  our 
high-school  students  study  German. 

The  Office  of  Education  information 
indicates  that  only  1  out  of  3  high-school 
students  studies  chemistry,  1  out  of  4 
studies  physics,  and  only  1  out  of  8 
studies  trigonometry  or  solid  geometry. 
Only  57  percent  of  our  high  schools  offer 
a  course  in  physics,  and  nearly  20  percent 
of  our  high  schools  offer  neither  physics 
nor  chemistry.  Let  us  look  at  it  another 
way.  In  the  fall  of  1956,  there  were 
about  61,000  high  school  seniors  in 
schools  which  offered  no  physics  or 
chemistry.  There  were  about  100,000 
seniors  in  schools  offering  no  advanced 
mathematics. 

Now  these  are  only  figures,  but  I  say 
they  are  frightening  figures.  Reliable 
reports  on  education  in  the  Soviet 
Union — by  way  of  contrast — indicate 
that  40  percent  of  Russian  schoolchil¬ 
dren  study  English  and  that  every  high- 
school  student  must  study  4  years  of 
science  and  4  years  of  mathematics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  fact  sheet 
here  that  has  been  worked  up  which  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  This  fact 
sheet  shows  the  percentage  of  our  high 
schools  offering  certain  mathematics 
courses,  science  courses,  and  the  average 
estimated  cost  of  laboratory  equipment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
contend  that  there  is  great  need  for  this 
legislation  just  as  there  was  need  for 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment  during  World  War  I.  Many 
of  the  high  schools  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion  need  the  matching  funds  that  this 
bill  provides  in  connection  with  labora¬ 
tory  equipment  and  facilities  for  general 
science,  mathematics,  biology,  physics 
and  chemistry.  The  annual  $60  million 
authorization  for  equipment  as  included 
in  the  Elliott  bill  will  be  disbursed  on  the 
basis  of  need  with  per  capita  income  as 
the  guide.  The  science  labs,  those  who 
most  need  the  equipment,  will  obtain  the 
major  share  of  this  fund. 

We  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
bill  is  not  going  to  solve  all  the  problems 
of  education.  It  is  not  going  to  result 
overnight  in  raising  our  standards  in 
mathematics  and  science.  But  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  provide  some  practical  assistance 
to  our  schools  so  that  10  or  15  years  from 
now  we  can  be  meeting  the  needs  that 
will  have  to  be  met. 


In  closing,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Elliott  bill  deserve  the 
support  of  this  committee.  This  Con¬ 
gress  should  make  some  provision  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  neglected  subjects  in  our  high 
schools  which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
our  general  welfare. 

The  passage  of  the  Elliott  bill  will  be  a 
great  landmark.  I  feel  the  provisions 
in  this  bill  bring  about  greater  results 
than  those  provided  in  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  at  the  time  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ayres  substitute, 
H.  R.  13582,  should  be  defeated. 

Fact  Sheet — Science,  Mathematics,  and 
Foreign  Languages 
Number  of  secondary  schools  in  the 


United  States _ 26,316 

Numbers  of  teachers  in  public  sec¬ 
ondary  schools: 

Science _  65,  000 

Mathematics _  65,  000 

Modern  foreign  languages _ 15,  000 


Percent  of  high  schools  offering  certain 
mathematics  courses 

Percent  of 


Course :  schools 

General  mathematics  (9th  grade)--  75.1 

Elementary  algebra _  91.9 

Plane  geometry _  81.  2 

Intermediate  algebra _  63.  3 

Solid  geometry _  27.  2 

Plane  trigonometry _  33.  4 

Other  mathematics _  18.  5 


4 

Percent  of  high  schools  offering  certain 
science  courses 

Percent  of 


Course:  schools 

General  science _  85.  3 

Biology _  90.  3 

Chemistry _  63.  8 

Physics _  56.  8 

Neither  physics  nor  chemistry _  18.  2 


Average  estimated  costs  of  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment  for  various  science  rooms  ( does  not 
include  apparatus  or  instruments )* 


General  science _ $6,  000 

Biology _  6,  700 

Physics _ l —  9,  600 

Chemistry _  12,  600 

Preparation  rooms  (2) -  2,900 


Total.— . - .  37,800 


Average  estimated  costs  of  high  school 
laboratory  apparatus  and  supplies  1 

General  science _ $1,  245-$4,  335 

Biology _ _ _ _  3,  235—  8,  240 

Physics _ _ _  3,  475-  8,  925 

Chemistry _  4,  450-  7,  200 


1  Source  of  estimates:  Scientific  Apparatus 
Makers  Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
School  Facilities  Council. 

STATES  WITH  CONSULTANTS  OR  SUPERVISORS 

Science  (full  time) :  Seven  States— Con¬ 
necticut,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  New  York, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

Mathematics  (full  time) :  Two  States — 
New  York  and  Texas.  (Note. — Texas  posi¬ 
tion  now  vacant.) 

Science  and  mathematics  (combined) : 
Two  States — North  Carolina  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Foreign  language  (full  time) :  Three 
States — Georgia,  New  Mexico,  and  New  York. 

Special  county  or  city  supervisors  or  con¬ 
sultants  of  science  are  available  to  only  6 
percent  of  the  schools. 

Special  city  or  county  supervisors  or  con¬ 
sultants  of  mathematics  are  available  to 
only  5  percent  of  the  schools. 
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Language  enrollments  in  public  secondary 
schools,  1890,  1922,  and  1955 


Year 

Course 

Percent 

1890 

Modern  foreign  languages . . 

10.3 

Latin _ _ 

34.  7 

1922 

Modern  foreign  languages.. . 

27.  4 

Latin . . . .  .. 

27.  5 

1955 

Modern  foreign  languages _ _ 

13.  7 

Latin _ _ _ 

0.9 

Of  all  public  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  (as  of  1957),  56.4  percent  offered  no 
modern  foreign  language  instruction  to  their 
students. 

Percentages  of  public  high  schools  offering 
modern  foreign  languages 
Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Jersey, 


Rhode  Island _  100.  0 

California _  97.  6 

Massachusetts _  95.  2 

New  Hampshire _ 94.  6 

Delaware _  94. 1 

Arizona _  88.  3 

Vermont _  87.  3 

New  York _  87.  1 

Virginia _  83.0 

North  Carolina _  80.  1 

Maryland _  75.  5 

Nevada _  75.  0 

Washington _  72.  6 

District  of  Columbia _  70.  6 

New  Mexico _ . _  66.  7 

South  Carolina _  64.  7 

Michigan _  58.  1 

Wyoming _  56.  3 

Illinois _  54.  4 

Pennsylvania _  54.  3 

Ohio -  49.  9 

Colorado _  49.  1 

Florida _  45.  3 

Georgia _  42.  4 

West  Virginia _  39.  5 

Texas _  39.  4 

Oregon _  38.  4 

Idaho _ 33.  3 

Utah- _ _ 32.9 

Louisiana _  26.  7 

Tennessee _ (. _  26.  6 

Indiana _ , _  24.  5 

Alabama _ • -  23.  0 

Minnesota _  22.  9 

Missouri _  21.  8 

Montana _  21.3 

Kentucky _  19.  5 

Kansas _  19.  3 

Mississippi _ , _  18.  1 

Arkansas _  12.9 

Oklahoma _  10.  1 

Nebraska _ 9-  9 

Iowa _  8.  3 

South  Dakota _  7.  6 

North  Dakota _  4.  4 


(Source:  The  National  Interest  and  For¬ 
eign  Languages,  revised  edition,  January 
1957.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  look  this  amendment  over  as 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres].  Essentially  his  amendment  is 
the  loan  section.  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  Ayres  loan  section  and  the 
loan  section  in  the  regular  bill?  Funda¬ 
mentally,  it  departs  from  the  basic  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  loan  section  which  we  had 
originally  developed  and  brought  before 
the  House  here  today.  It  does  this  in 
this  respect.  It  was  our  hope  by  author- 
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izing  $1,000  a  year  with  a  maximum  limi¬ 
tation  of  $5,000  to  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  boy  to  get  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  through  a  loan.  It  is  big  enough  and 
it  is  long  enough  to  do  the  job  of  getting 
a  college  education.  The  Ayres  substi¬ 
tute  does  not  do  that.  It  is  limited  to 
$2,000.  That,  to  me,  is  a  basic,  a  funda¬ 
mental  difference.  In  H.  R.  13247  we  are 
trying  to  make  it  possible  for  boys  to  get 
a  college  education  through  the  regular 
loan  section  of  this  bill. 

There  are  minor  defects  in  it,  too.  For 
instance,  if  the  boy  dies  or  is  permanent¬ 
ly  disabled  he  is  not  forgiven  the  loan. 
H.  R.  13247  takes  care  of  this,  the  Ayres 
amendment  does  not. 

The  interest  rate  is  43,4  percent,  with 
the  banks  guaranteeing  60  percent.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  can  get  money 
from  the  banks  that  way.  I  am  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  bank  and  I  doubt  very  much  if 
the  banks  are  going  to  loan  its  money. 
There  are  people  with  more  experience 
in  banking  than  I  who  may  differ,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  question  whether 
the  students  would  be  able  to  obtain  that 
kind  of  money  from  the  banks. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  tl>e  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  However, 
the  gentleman  will  find  that  I  testified 
that  some  of  the  small  loan  companies 
are  now  going  into  this  very  area. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  hope  they  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do,  too. 
But  I  think  with  a  little  encouragement 
along  the  line  of  a  guaranteed  loan  plan 
they  would  do  it  so  that  the  money 
would  be  available. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  probably  correct.  But  the  basic 
point  is  that  this  is  such  a  minor  effort 
in  Ayres’  amendment  as  compared  with 
the  1  that  we  are  offering  to  provide 
a  college  education  through  a  loan  sys¬ 
tem,  that  the  2  are  not  even  com¬ 
parable. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  with  the  Government  guar¬ 
anteeing  these  loans,  as  the  amendment 
provides,  that  corporations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  will  not  make  loans  to  students? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  For  60  percent  of 
the  money. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Various  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  youth  and  education  besides 
banks  would  make  these  loans,  with  that 
kind  of  government  guaranty? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  think  it  is  very 
possible  and  very  likely  that  banking 
institutions  in  many  areas  would  fail 
to  loan  the  money  with  a  60  percent 
guaranty. 

Mr.  GWINN.  This  is  not  confined  to 
banking  institutions. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Or  any  other  loaning 
institution. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Any  person,  any  parent 
could  make  the  loans. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Any  other  loaning 
agency;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  the  tremendous  part  which 
he  has  played  in  the  committee  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  sound  loan  title  in  the  bill.  If  we 
were  debating  the  relative  merits  of  the 
guaranty  program  as  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  particular 
title  in  this  bill,  we  might  have  a  basis 
for  discussion  at  least.  But  the  problem 
is  that  this  substitute  would  emasculate 
the  bill  which  we  have  been  considering. 
It  would  eliminate  all  of  the  otjier  titles. 
It  is  for  that  reason  primarily  that  I 
think  it  should  be  voted  down  regardless 
whether  there  is  some  merit  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  loan  provision  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

1  Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man,  and  I  would'say  this  further.  We 
had  the  loan  guaranty  idea  in  our  origi¬ 
nal  thinking.  We  did  everything  under 
the  sun  to  develop  a  guaranteed  loan 
program  and  get  the  interest  rate  low 
enough  so  that  it  would  encourage  the 
boys  to  take  a  loan  out  to  obtain  a  higher 
education.  We  were  unable  to  come  up 
with  it.  We  had  a  lot  of  people  thinking 
about  it  in  the  executive  branch  and  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  idea  ,as 
expressed  in  the  Ayres  amendment  is 
anything  but  a  casual  gathering  together 
of  a  loan  section.  I  hope  that  Members' 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  will  vote  against 
the  Ayres  substitute. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Did  the 
committee  have  before  it  representatives 
from  the  Veterans’  Administration  who 
are  experienced  with  the  GI  bill  in 
financing  education,  because  this  is  an 
identical  provision? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  We  contacted  those 
people. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Is  there 
testimony  available? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  be  found  in  the  testimony,  but  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  see  the  record  of  our 
lengthy  meetings  with  people  from  these 
various  branches  of  the  Government,  I 
should  be  glad  to  talk  to  the  gentleman 
about  it. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Powell  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ayres:  On  page 
5,  line  20,  after  the  word  "person,”  insert 
"without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  na¬ 
tional  origin,  or  sex.” 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the, gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  before  whether  I  would  accept  the 
amendment.  I  would  be  happy  to  ac¬ 
cept  it. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mohtana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  May  I  observe  that 
under  present  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  there  is  a  provision  that  in  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  and  in  the 
administration  of  federally  aided  pro¬ 
grams  of  education  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  because  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.’  That  is  substantially  what  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  provides. 

This  regulation  was  in  those  identical 
words  a  part  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Office  of  Education  prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  secretaryship  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare.  We  have  had  anti- 
discrimination  regulations.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  believes  there  is  need  for  his 
amendment  in  this  legislation,  certainly 
we  can  continue  to  carry  on  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  in  the  past,  these  Federal-aid 
programs  in  accordance  with  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  has  offered. 
I  feel  that  we  on  this  side  should  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  so  much. 

I  am  offering  the  amendment  now 
only  because  if  the  substitute  carries  I 
should  like  to  see  this  language  in  it. 
However,  I  am  going  to  stand  with  my 
committee  chairman  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Elliott  bill  as  opposed  to  the 
Ayres  bill,  although  the  Ayres  bill  does 
have  a  lot  of  merit.  Nevertheless,  to 
me  it  just  scratches  the  surface  of  the 
problem,  while  the  Elliott  bill  goes  into 
it  much  more  deeply  and  with  more 
lasting  and  profound  effects. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GRIFFIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  wish 
first  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  El¬ 
liott],  who  has  worked  so  hard  and  so 
diligently  in  a  very  patient  and  non¬ 
partisan  manner  to  bring  this  bill  be¬ 
fore  us.  He  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  and  deserves  great  credit. 

As  a  junior  Member  on  the  minority 
side  I  have  followed  this  bill  closely  and 
have  worked  on  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  I  might  say  that  I  am  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  every  aspect  of  the 
bill.  I  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  student  loan  program,  and  I 
would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to 
that  title  of  the  bill  as  it  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  so-called  Ayres  substitute 
amendment. 

There  are  many  Members  who  do  not 
like  the  scholarship  title  but  favor  a 
sound  student  loan  program.  To  them 
I  say:  do  not  vote  for  the  Ayres  sub¬ 
stitute;  it  does  not  serve  your  purpose. 
The  Ayres  substitute,  unfortunately, 
does  not  provide  an  adequate  or  a 
workable  loan  program. 

If  you  are  against  Federal  scholar¬ 
ships  and  wish  to  strike  that  title  from 
the  bill,  hold  your  fire  because  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  intends  to 
offer  just  such  an  amendment. 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  and  able  colleague 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  glad  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  has  made  this  point. 
I  am  equally  disturbed  about  the  grant 
or  scholarship  section.  I  think  those 
funds  ought  to  be  administered  as  loans 
rather  than  grants.  I  hope  no  one  will 
vote  for  the  Ayres  amendment  which 
is  too  drastic,  thinking  that  it  is  the 
only  way  to  eliminate  what  they  believe 
to  be  an  unsound  part  of  the  bill. 
Voting  for  the  Ayres  amendment  would 
kill  also  the  provisions  that  are  sound, 
desirable,  and  needed.  There  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  strike  out  title  II. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mi'.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  a 
fellow  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  May^I  com¬ 
pliment  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  on 
the  part  he  has  played  in  developing  a 
sound  loan  program  in  this  bill.  He  may 
be  a  junior  member  of  the  committee, 
but  he  gave  a  lot  of  serious  consideration 
to  this  title.  His  efforts  were  most  help¬ 
ful  and  the  loan  title,  I  am  sure  will  bear 
the  closest  scrutiny. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  I  had  hoped  that  this  title  coulc^  be 
drafted  on  a  guaranteed  loan  basis. 
That  was  also  the  desire,  I  know,  of  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McIn¬ 
tosh]  and  my  colleague  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Haskell].  The  three  of  us  worked 
hard  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  guaranteed 
loan  program  as  a  substitute  for  the  title 
in  the  original  Elliott  bill. 

'  But  we  found  that  a  guaranteed  loan 
program  will  not  really  work  unless  we 
are  willing  to  allow  the  interest  rate  to 
seek  its  own  level  in  commercial  chan¬ 
nels.  The  interest  rate  would  have  to  be 
at  least  6  percent,  and  probably  higher, 
to  be  realistic. 

I  call  your  particular  attention  to  two 
features  of  the  Ayres  substitute:  the 
Federal  guaranty  would  be  only  60  per¬ 
cent,  and  the  interest  rate  could  not  ex¬ 
ceed  4%  percent,  of  course  the  student’s 
note  would  be  unsecured.  Now,  if  vet¬ 
erans,  who  have  a  house  to  mortgage  a 
full  Federal  guaranty,  cannot  borrow 
money  at  4%  percent  or  even  5  percent, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  poor  college  student 
would  be  able  to  borrow  very  little  money 
in  commercial  channels  at  4%  percent 
on  his  unsecured  note. 

The  Ayres  substitute  will  do  nothing 
in  the  student  loan  field  and,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  a  vote  for  the  substitute  would  really 
constitute  a  vote  against  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram. 

Under  title  III  of  the  bill,  each  college 
or  university  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  supervise  and  administer  a  loan  fund. 
The  Federal  Government  will  contribute 
80  percent  of  the  trust  fund,  but  not  to 
exceed  $250,000  for  any  one  college  in 
1  year.  That  the  college  itself  will  ad¬ 
minister  the  loan  is  a  very  important 
point,  in  my  opinion. 

Successful  student  loan  programs  have 
been  managed  and  administered  by  the 
colleges.  They  are  close  to  the  problem 


and  they  know  who  are  the  students  who 
deserve  these  loans.  We  are  not  invad¬ 
ing  a  field  which  the  banks  are  serving  to 
any  extent.  The  banks  are  not,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  make  long¬ 
term,  low-interest  loans  to  college  stu¬ 
dents  on  an  unsecured  basis. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  August  5  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  contains  an  article, 
“Loan  Puts  Sunshine  in  His  Life”  show¬ 
ing  a  student  getting  his  loan  from  the 
banker.  Throughout  the  State,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Corporation  126  banks  in  207 
communities  are  participating  in  the 
student  loan  plan.  The  organization 
has  guaranteed  260  loans  in  the  first 
month,  totaling  $141,000. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  There  are  a  few 
States  in  which  limited  guaranty  pro¬ 
grams  are  now  working.  Their  growth 
should  be  encouraged.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts  is  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample. 

But  you  will  find  that  the  interest  rate 
is  too  high,  that  the  term  is  not  long 
enough  in  most  cases,  and  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  student  borrowers  is  relatively 
small  compared  to  the  impact  which  this 
program  could  have. 

-I  envision  that  the  loan  program  in 
this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  filling 
a  gap  which  was  left  by  the  termination 
of  the  GI  bill.  This  loan  title  should 
help  to  make  it  possible  for  every  quali¬ 
fied  student  with  the  will  to  find  a  way 
to  go  to  college. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
Ayres  substitute  and  to  support  the  loan 
title  in  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell]  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres! . 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
there  are  several  inconsistencies  in  the 
Ayres  amendment.  This  amendment 
was  not  presented  to  the  .committee  nor 
was  it  considered.  But,  many  of  the 
things  that  are  contained  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  considered  by  the  committee. 
For  example,  there  is  the  provision  for 
the  allocation  of  these  funds.  It  is  on 
a  per  capita  basis.  Last  year,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  came  in  here  and  one 
of  the  criticisms  that  he  had  of  the 
school-construction  bill  was  that  funds 
were  not  allocated  on  a  need  basis.  He 
got  up  here  and  told  us  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wanted  a  bill  with  the  allocation 
on  a  need  basis.  Yet,  today  he  tells  us 
that  the  allocation  of  these  funds  should 
be  on  a  per  capita  basis.  ' 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Will  not 
the  gentleman  admit  that  in  any  stu¬ 
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dent-loan  proposition  you  have  need  to 
start  with?  It  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  than  a  school-construction  propo¬ 
sition  because  obviously  no  one  is  going 
to  borrow  money  if  they  have  to  pay  for 
it  if  they  do  not  need  it  for  their  edu¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  agree  also 
that  there  is  need  for  school  construc¬ 
tion  everywhere  to  start  with.  But,  the 
point  I  am  making  is  that  the  President 
for  whom  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was 
speaking  last  year  wanted  a  need  pro¬ 
gram  then  and  he  wants  a  needy  program 
this  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  point 
is  in  regard  to  school  construction  that 
you  do  not  have  the  same  kind  of  ap¬ 
proach  on  that  and  the  need  test  has  to 
applied  at  a  higher  level.  When  we  talk 
about  a  student  loan  being  on  a  need 
basis,  obviously,  no  student  is  going  to 
come  in  and  ask  to  borrow  money  when 
he  already  has  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

I  think  the  gentleman  realizes  that 
when  you  are  talking  about  increasing 
the  number  of  science  teachers,  increas¬ 
ing  the  pay  for  those  teachers,  and  lab¬ 
oratory  equipment,  you  are  just  giving  it 
on  the  number  of  students  they  have. 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  proposal  in  the 
substitute  bill  is  the  most  outrageous  in¬ 
vasion  of  local  supervision  of  schools  and 
school  administration  that  has  been 
presented  on  this  floor.  Many  of  us  feel 
there  should  be  a  general  grant  to  help 
teachers’  salaries,  such  as  we  have  for 
operation  and  maintenance  in  Public 
Law  874,  but  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Ayres]  has  not  presented  this  kind 
of  grant.  He  has  said  this  shall  be  used 
to  increase  the  compensation  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  science.  That  will  upset  every 
salary  schedule  established  by  local 
school  boards  and  administrators.  The 
teachers  themselves  are  opposed  to  these 
differentials  for  teachers  of  science  as 
against  teachers  of  mathematics  or 
other  subjects. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Not  if  the  qualified 
science  teachers  stay  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  In  my  own  community  where  we 
have  a  great  demand  for  trained 
chemists,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  teacher 
to  work  for  $5,000  when  he  can  go  to  one 
of  the  rubber  companies  and  double  his 
money. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
come  in  and  set  up  special  compensation 
over  and  above  the  salaries  established 
by  the  school  boards  for  a  special  type  of 
teachers.  That  is  an  invasion  of  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  should  be  permanently  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  school  board. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  State  does  not  have 
to  accept  any  of  the  money  if  they  do 
not  want  it.  If  they  do  not  want  to 
put  it  into  teachers’  salaries,  they  can 
put  it  into  the  laboratory  equipment. 
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The  problem  is  to  get  more  trained 
people  in  the  technical  field. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  true.  The 
gentleman’s  bill  will  not  do  a  single 
thing  to  solve  that  problem.  All  it  will 
do  is  to  upset  the  present  salary  arrange¬ 
ments,  upset  the  local  administration 
of  it.  All  of  the  experts  who  testified 
on  this  subject  were  unanimously  against 
a  salary  differential  for  science  teachers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana"  [Mr.  Met¬ 
calf]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  about  this  important 
measure.  I  regret  to  say  I  am  opposed 
to  this  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  because 
I  do  not  understand  it.  r 

I  do  believe  when  our  distinguished 
committee  has  spent  months  and  months 
on  the  bill  that  we  have  before  us  we 
ought  to  give  them  every  possible  op¬ 
portunity  to  explain  this  important 
measure  and  carry  it  through  on  the 
basis  of  the  instruction  they  have  al¬ 
ready  had. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  new  Federal 
aid  programs,  for  several  reasons.  One 
of  the  chief  reason  is  I  desperately 
fear  the  tentacles  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  reach  down  into  the  school 
processes  of  every  community  in  this 
Nation. 

I\  worry  about  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  because  the  people  at  home  are 
willing  to  pay  for  education.  Once  we 
take  away  from  them  this  responsibility, 
the  Jeffersonian  conception  of  States 
rights,  to  which  I  cleave,  is  utterly  a 
dead  issue. 

The  lag  is  in  training  of  scientists  who 
pursue  what  may  be  considered  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Rock  and  roll  artists 
not  needed — not  writers — Wake  Up  Little 
Suzy,  not  engineers  to  work  on  fans 
of  automobiles,  not  discounting  the  broad 
cultural  fields.  My  bill  is  to  create  insti¬ 
tutions  like  MIT.  Look  what  we  have 
done  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

My  State  gives  1,000  teacher  scholar¬ 
ships.  I  have  never  known  an  able  stu¬ 
dent  with  the  desire  who  failed  to  get  his 
education. 

Are  we  merely  going  to  give  scholar¬ 
ships,  we  need  a  standard  of  attain¬ 
ment.  Certainly  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  knows  what  is  needed — Russian 
scholars — space  scholars. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  just  said, 
I  think  certainly  the  great  emphasis  on 
this  program  has  been  national  de¬ 
fense,  and  I  want  to  address  myself  for 
a  moment  to  that  phase  of  the  bill.  I 
want  to  add  to  the  committee  bill  when 
we  reach  that  point  on  page  11,  after  the 
word  “school”  the  following  language: 

(4)  Such  person  certifies  that  he  will  serve 
a  minimum  of  3  years  in  a  civilian  post  or 
assignment  which  will  best  promote  the 
national  defense  as  specified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense;  such  service  to  be  compensated 
for  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  that  received 
by  others  of  similar  or  comparable  education 
and  experience  in  the  same  field  of  activity. 

That  language  pertains  to  title  2  of  the 
bill,  scholarships.  I  frankly  admit  that 
after  Sputnik  I  reared  its  ugly  head  into 
the  air  I  was  worried;  I  still  am.  I  am 


not  convinced  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  scientists  and  engineers  in  this 
country.  The  thing  that  worries  me  is 
that  I  do  not  think  we  have  enough  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers  in  America  in  the  best 
areas  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Somebody  has  said  that  if  we  had 
spent  one-tenth  of  our  engineering  skill 
on  putting  a  sputnik  into  the  air  that 
we  put  into  the  improvement  of  fins  on 
automobiles  we  could  have  had  a  sputnik 
in  the  air  years  ago.  Careful  direction 
of  effort  is  always  important.  We  need 
it  very  much  in  our  defense  effort. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands  we  can  not  get  that  concentrated 
effort  properly  directed.  The  amend¬ 
ment  I  propose  would  bring  us  a  tangi¬ 
ble  defense  return  from  these  scholar¬ 
ships.  As  the  bill  now  stands  a  scholar¬ 
ship  could  be  given  for  any  subject,  and 
it  is  supported  by  some  on  the  ground 
that  it  provides  opportunity  for  creative 
development.  But  here  is  a  national 
defense  bill.  It  should  be  designed  in  a 
positive  way  to  aid  our  defense.  The 
administrator  in  charge  should  be  able 
to  tell  certain  gif  tecLstudents :  “You  are 
going  to  learn  to  speak  Russian.  We 
need  people  who  can  speak  Russian.” 
He  should  be  able  to  say  to  another 
group:  “You  are  going  to  learn  to  speak 
Spanish,  for  we  need  people  who  can 
speakA  Spanish.”  .  ( 

A  friend  of  mine  from  south 1  of  the 
border  the  other  day  said  that  if  we 
could  send  people  there  who  could  even 
say  “Como  esta  usted?”  and  “Hasta  la 
vista,”  just  a  few  words  of  Spanish,  it 
would  do  more  good  than  all  the  diplo¬ 
mats  and  dollars  we  are  spending  down 
\  there. 

When  we  get  to  this  portion  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  tie 
my  amendment  to  this  Title  2  for  the 
''national  defense  effort.  If  it  is  a  de¬ 
fense  effort,  let  us  make  it  such. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  very  sincerely  that 
I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  about  this 
bill.  I  know  I  am  one  of  many  who  is 
earnestly  searching  his  soul  to  see  if 
national  defense  is  in  such  critical  con¬ 
dition  that  this  bill  if  enacted  would  help 
improve  its  condition.  But  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  look  upon  this  matter  as  a  sort 
of  St.  Vitus  dance,  where  we  make  our 
effort  in  all  areas  without  any  specific 
goals  in  mind.  Where  we  have  this 
great  problem  of  national  defense  let  us 
at  least  tie  this  Title  2  down  to  that 
approach. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

,  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  glad  someone  has  spoken  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment,  for 
we  have  heard  a  lot  against  it. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  excellent. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  anybody  who  dis¬ 
agrees  with  that  statement.  I  also  can 
sincerely  join  in  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
committee  for  the  study  it  has  made  in 
this  very  difficult  area. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed,  however,  about 
the  scholarship  provisions  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  approach  in  the  bill,  I  might  say. 
The  whole  thing  is  the  creation  of  a  bu¬ 
reaucracy  which,  to  me,  is  quite  disturb¬ 
ing. 


I  see  two  areas  where  we  need  legisla¬ 
tion.  One  is  the  area  of  student  loans. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
we  meet  that  we  would  be  taking  care  of 
the  greater  amount  of  the  problems  that 
face  us. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is 
considerable  difference  between  the  Ayres 
proposal  for  a  loan  guaranty  and  the 
program  proposed  by  the  bill.  Indeed,  , 
there  is  considerable  difference. 

That  is  one  reason  I  am  strongly  be¬ 
hind  the  Ayres  approach,  because  the 
approach  in  the  bill  will  actually  put  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  business  of 
administering  and  handling  these  loans, 
which  means  the  creation  of  a  bureauc¬ 
racy.  The  approach  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  makes  is  not  a  new  approach 
at  all.  It  is  a  time  tested  approach. 
There  probably  is  no  one  in  the  House 
who  is  more  familiar  then  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  with  the  problems  of 
administering  Veterans’  Administration 
types  of  loans,  after  the  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  he  has  had  on  that  committee.  I 
think  he  was  chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  VA  housing  loans  in  the  83d 
Congress. 

Now,  I  ask  the  gentleman,  am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  stating  that  the  features  of  your 
lending  program  are  on  all  fours,  in  fact, 
copied  from  the  G.  I.  bill?  Am  I  correct?  . 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  language  was  written  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  helped  draft  the 
original  GI  housing  program.  The  in¬ 
terest  rate  is  the  same  as  that  for  the 
GI  program  and  the  guaranty  ar¬ 
rangement  is  on  the  same  basis.  The 
only  basic  difference,  is  of  course,  that 
the  student  does  not  have  any  collat¬ 
eral,  whereas  the  GI  did.  But,  we  feel 
that  these  men  are  of  such  high  caliber 
that  the  risk  there  is  very  small. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mfy  PERKINS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
bill  the  Senate  passed  several  years  ago 
provided  for  supplementing  teachers’ 
salaries  and  for  facilities  for  elementary 
and  secondary  public  schools  in  the 
country,  and  much  controversy  arose 
over  that.  And,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  H.  R.  13582  there  is 
no  formula  based  on  need,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  understood  that  the  President  was 
in  favor  of  it  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  title 
2  I  listened  carefully  to  his  comments. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  that  position.  I 
do  not  favor  the  title  2  section,  and  I 
hope  that  that  feature  of  the  substi¬ 
tute  will  be  knocked  out.  But,  the  point 
is  that  this  is  a  substitute  for  a  bill  that 
I  find  so  many  more  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  in  and  it  cuts  ouj;  these  features 
and  confines  itself  primarily  to  the  one 
area  where  I  do  think  we  can  meet  some 
problems. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
either  the  loan  provision  or  the  equip¬ 
ment  provision? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No.  As  far 
as  that  feature  o‘f  this  particular  bill  is 
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concerned,  I  wish  it  were  not  here;  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  it,  because  I  think  the 
balance,  the  loan  provisions  are  so  im¬ 
portant,  I  would  say  the  good  outweighs 
the  bad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

DEFEAT  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  is  a  very 
fine,"  able,  and  sincere  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  intend 
to  offer  this  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  this  bill.  I  certainly  would  not 
charge  him  with  that.  But,  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  kill  the  bill  if  the  substitute 
is  adopted.  It  is  an  abbreviated  pro¬ 
posal  in  comparison  to  the  Elliott  bill. 
It  does  not  go  near  as  far  as  we  should 
--go.  Now,  this  is  a  dangerous  vote,  we 
should  recognize  it  as  a  dangerous  pro¬ 
posal.  We  know  that  most  if  not  all 
Members  of  this  House  who  are  opposed 
to  this  bill  will  vote  for  this  substitute, 
not  because  they  are  for  the  substitute 
but  on  the  theory  of  carrying  their 
I  point  in  defeating  the  original  bill  or 
doing  what  is  regarded  as  dividing  and 
conquering. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  we  know  that  is 
usually  done.  It  happens  all  the  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  My  very  dear  friend, 
why  accuse  us  of  an  unwarranted  mo¬ 
tive?  Can  we  not  once  in  a  while  be 
decent  and  honest  in  our  convictions? 
Why  imply  we  have  improper  motives? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  being  honest  and 
decent.  It  is  being  done  all  the  time. 
We  all  do  it.  We  do  it  in  a  way  that 
will  permit  us  to  carry  out  our  points. 

This  substitute  provides  for  Federal 
aid  to  education.  On  page  11  of  the 
substitute  it  provides  “an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  compensation  of  teachers  of 
!  science  in  secondary  schools.”  So,  it  is 
a  Federal-aid-to-education  bill. 

We  must  recognize  that  many  Mem¬ 
bers  who  are  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to 
education  will  vote  for  this  substitute, 
not  because  they  are  for  Federal  aid  to 
education — they  are  against  it — but  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  against  the  interest  of 
the  bill  which  they  would  like  to  kill. 
I  do  not  blame  them  for  that.  It  is 
dohe  all  the  time.  It  is  no  reflection/  on 
any  Member.  It  is  something  we  face, 
must  consider,  and  try  to  overcome  it. 

Our  committee  has  brought  out  this 
bill.  It  is  a  very  fine  committee.  They 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  this 
bill  over  a  period  of  weeks  and  months 
and  they  heard  over  200  witnesses. 
Are  we  going  to  substitute  the  judgment 
of  one  Member  of  this  Congress,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  fine  and  able  and  sincere  he 
is,  for  the  judgment  of  30  members  of 
the  committee?  We  should  not  do  that. 

You  know,  when  we  go  back  home 
during  vacation,  or  what  we  call  a  vaca¬ 
tion — it  is  never  a  vacation — we  address 
civic  clubs,  and  we  are  always  proud  of 
the  fact  that  we  can  say  that  every  bill 
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that  is  put  into  the  hopper  goes  to  a 
committee;  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  sit  and  act  as  judges;  that 
we  hear  the  testimony  of  witnesses ;  that 
every  bill  is  considered  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  line  by  line,  and  word  by 
word.  We  carefully  consider  it  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  everything  in  it  that 
should  be  in  it  in  order  to  carry  out  our 
objectives  and  to  make  sure  that  it  does 
not  have  any  harmful  language  or  loop¬ 
holes  of  any  kind.  After  a  bill  is  con¬ 
sidered  like  that  by  a  committee,  then 
we  take  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
usually  the  Members  of  the  House  sup¬ 
port  the  committee  because  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  gone  into  the  matter  and  care¬ 
fully  considered  it. 

But  here  is  a  case  where  the  judgment 
of  one  Member — and  I  repeat,  as  fine  a 
Member  as  he  is — should  not  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  judgment  of  all  the  30 
members  of  this  committee. 

I  really  insist  that  if  this  substitute  is 
adopted  it  will  be  tantamount  to  defeat¬ 
ing  the  whole  bill,  and  I  hope  the  substi¬ 
tute  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Patman! 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  -this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  20 
minutes. 

‘The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Beamer)  there 
were — ayes  95,  noes  18. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taeer]. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
and  the  approach  to  this  problem  are 
off  on  the  wrong  foot.  I  went  to  school 
and  college  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  the  proponents  of  this  bill  say  that 
more  scientists  and  mathematicians  were 
turned  out  than  are  turned  out  today. 
Yet  we  have  in  the  colleges  now  more 
than  30  times  as  many  students  as  were 
attending  the  schools  and  colleges  when 
I  grew  up  and  came  along. 

The  trouble  is  that  when  my  group 
were  there  the  courses  were  laid  out  for 
us,  and  there  were  certain  required 
courses  which  took  up  practically  all  of 
our  time.  Now  it  is  practically  all  op¬ 
tional,  and  the  students  do  not  take  up 
the  things  that  need  to  be  taken  up. 

This  bill  is  not  what  is  needed.  What 
is  needed  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  colleges  and  the  schools  to  make 
these  students  take  the  courses  they  need 
to  take  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
have  any  more  spending.  We  have  to 
conserve  our  resources,  and  we  have  to 
see  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  chance  to  survive,  which  they 
will  not  have  if  we  go  on  spending  money 
all  the  time  over  and'  over  and  over. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Johansen]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
gret  there  is  evidence  of.  a  disposition 
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to  cut  off  debate  on  this  very  important 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  for  the 
third  successive  year,  I  rise  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  proposal  for  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  the  previous  two  instances  the  re¬ 
lentless  drive  of  the  pressure  groups  and 
of  the  educational  hierarchy  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  and  its 
brood  of  affiliates  was  turned  back  in 
this  House. 

Today,  as  hitchhikers  on  sputnik,  the 
advocates  of  a  massive  tranfer  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  reliance  for  fi¬ 
nancial  support  of  public  education  are 
making  a  new,  even  bolder,  even  more 
desperate  effort  to  establish  the  beach¬ 
head  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

In  the  two  previous  years  the  drive 
was  made  under  the  guise  of  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  States  for  school  con¬ 
struction.  Today  through  the  various 
proposals  of  this  legislation  for  Federal 
grants  and/or  loans,  these  advocates  of 
Federal  aid  propose  to  extend  Federal 
activity  and  authority  to  the  broad 
question  of  the  qualitative  character  of 
public  education. 

Let  us  see  just  how  far  we  have  moved 
toward  Federal  control  of  educational 
policy  in  the  short  period  of  2  years. 
-The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows.: 

Mr.  Johansen  moves  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
1956  school  construction  bill  contained 
this  provision : 

In  the  administration  of  this  act,  no  de¬ 
partment,  agency,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision  or  control  over  the  personnel, 
curriculum,  or  program  of  instruction  of  any 
school  or  school  system. 

Yet  in  this  year’s  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  on  this 
pending  legislation,  I  read  these  startling 
words : 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to  maintain 
a  balanced  program  of  instruction  in  all 
fields.  The  committee  does  not  desire  that 
one  field  of  training  be  developed  at  the 
expense  of  another.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  many  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  not  providing  instruction  in  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  of  sufficient  quality  or  quantity  to 
meet  today's  increasing  needs  in  these  fields. 

So  now  we  in  this  Congress  are  under¬ 
taking  to  become  experts  in  education. 
We  are  undertaking  to  legislate  educa¬ 
tional-financial  policies  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  which,  by  this 
very  statement,  presuppose  value  judg¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  educational  policy, 
cui-riculum  conteht  and  emphasis,  qual¬ 
ity  of  teaching  and  related  matters. 

How  long  are  we  to  seek  to  maintain 
the  farce  that  we  are  not  exercising — 
or  undertaking  to  exercise — Federal 
control  of  education  in  a  most  direct 
and  significant  fashion? 

I  am  deeply  disturbed — and  I  speak 
most  respectfully — that  the  statement 
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released  by  the  White  House,  and  quoted 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday,  indi¬ 
cates  a  still  persistent  faith  that  ex¬ 
cursions  into  this  proposed  field  of  Fed¬ 
eral  activity  can  be  made  on  a  short¬ 
term,  one-shot,  emergency  basis  and 
that  such  activity  can  then  be  easily  and 
readily  turned  off — like  a  water  spigot. 
When  the  President  spoke  at  a  press 
conference  a  year  ago  of  wanting  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  school  construction  on  such 
a  temporary  basis,  and  when  he  said 
that  he  then  wanted  it  stopped,  in  his 
words,  “if  necessary  by  a  constitutional 
amendment,”  I  was  hopeful  of  a  growing 
awareness  and  concern  that  such  a 
termination  might  not  be  a  simple  or 
assured  thing.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  more  clearly  established  than  the  fact 
that  this  sort  of  a  temporary,  emergency 
treatment  is  the  farthest  thing  in  the 
world  from  the  hopes  and  Intentions  of 
the  principal  sponsors  of  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

Turning  to  another  matter,  this  is  the 
third  time  in  a  little  over  a  week  that  a 
legislative  committee’s  members  have 
volunteered  a  willingness  to  radically 
modify  a  bill  in  the  desperate  effort  to 
persuade  the  House  to  consider  the  leg¬ 
islation.  I  commend  the  sharp  criticism 
of  this  sort  of  legislative  procedure 
voiced  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
assistant  minority  leader  (Mr.  HalleckI. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  the  legislative 
committees  desist  in  this  practice  of 
child  abandonment. 

Their  action  in  this  instance  merely 
conforms  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
purpose  here  is  to  get  in  the  opening 
wedge  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
very  nature  of  a  wedge — and  that  is 
what  this  is — is  that  it  has  to  be  shaved 
and  whittled  down  to  as  thin  and  sharp 
an  edge  as  necessary  in  order  to  achieve 
the  initial  entry-  But  let  us  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  use  which  will  be  made 
of  the  wedge  once  that  entry  is  gained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  go  back  into 
the  House  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert,  at  the  close  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  two  letters  that  came  to  me  en¬ 
tirely  unsolicited  from  Presidents  of 
small,  non-tax-supported  colleges  in  my 
district.  The  writers  of  these  letters  are 
Dr.  William  W,  Whitehouse,  president  of 
Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich.,  and  Dr. 
Weimer  K.  Hicks,  president  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  These 
two  splendid  gentlemen,  able,  brilliant, 
dedicated  men  who  are  devoting  then- 
lives  to  the  cause  of  ffee  education,  plead 
eloquently  that  Congress  not  take  the 
step  here  contemplated.  Are  we  to  brush 
aside  these  and  similar  pleas  and 
warnings? 

Dr.  Whitehouse  says  this,  among  other 
things : 

If  the  Federal  Government  starts  to  go 
into  scholarships  on  anything  like  a  large 
hasis.  and  that  could  very  easily  happen 
under  the  hysteria  of  the  sputnik  impact, 
then  a  lot  of  private  foundations,  corpora¬ 
tions.  and  individuals  are  going  to  say  also 
that  this  is  a  task  being  done  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

And  in  the  same  vein.  Dr.  Hicks  warns : 

I  believe  it  would  be  suicidal  to  our  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life  if  we  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  over  this  responsibility. 


I  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  only  a  few  days  ago  this 
House  expressed  its  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  automatic  preemption  of  au¬ 
thority  by  the  route  of  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  were  dealing  there  with  the 
judicial  and  legal  aspects  of  Federal 
preemption.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
a  very  practical  type  of  Federal  pre¬ 
emption  against  which  there  can  be  no 
legal  or  judicial  protection.  Presidents 
Whitehouse  and  Hicks  have  unerringly 
put  their  finger  on  this  form  of  pre¬ 
emption  so  discouraging  and  fatal  to  the 
voluntarism  of  nongovernmental  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are — at  least  it  is 
hoped — in  the  closing  days  of  this  ses¬ 
sion.  Apropos  of  that  fact  and  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  our  deliberations  here  today,  I 
quote  another  comment  from  Dr.  White- 
house's  letter: 

Congress  at  this  late  date  is  apt  to  vote  on 
a  very  impulsive  basis  with  the  idea  in  mind 
that  adjournment  is  going  to  come  and  let’s 
have  full  speed  ahead  to  get  as  much  done 
as  possible. 

I  think  this ,  is  an  accurate  analysis 
and  a  timely  warning.  Evidently  Dr, 
Whitehouse  has  been  reading  the  press 
reports  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letters  to  which  I 
referred  are  as  follows: 

Albion  College, 
Albion,  Mich.,  August  6,  1958. 
Congressman  August  E.  Johansen, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  We  understand  that 
House  bill  H.  R.  13247,  having  to  do  with 
Federal  scholarships,  has  been  cleared  by 
the  House  Rules  Committee  and  can  come 
on  the  floor  of  Ctmgress  at  any  time  now. 
Congress  at  this  late  date  is  apt  to  vote 
on  a,  very  impulsive  basis  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  adjournment  is  going  to  come 
and  let’s  have  full  speed  ahead  to  get  as 
much  done  as  possible.  This  is  always  a1 
very  dangerous  mood,  but  is  quite  under¬ 
standable  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours. 

I  know  that  I  am  speaking  for  our  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  here  and  for  our  trustees 
also,  that  Albion  Collage  is  not  in  sympathy 
at  all  With  the  idea  of  Federal  scholarships. 
Those  of  us  who  are  greatly  concerned  with 
the  rising  costs  of  Federal  Government,  with 
the  threatening  inflationary  rise  with  its  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  on  the  bulwarks  of  our  econ¬ 
omy,  and  the  general  apathy  of  people  in  all 
classes  who  say  let  the  Federal  Government 
do  it,  would  like  to  see  a  period  written 
to  this  momentum  of  Federal  aid.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  our  institution  have  scholar¬ 
ship  funds  established  and  the  same  goes  for 
the  tax-supported  institutions  so  that  we 
believe  that  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that 
a  gifted  boy  or  girl  cannot  attend-  some 
institution  of  higher  learning.-  Albion  Col¬ 
lege,  for  example,  this  year  placed  a  Rhodes 
scholar  who  was  enabled  to  come  to  Albion 
because  of  a  scholarship  established  by  the 
church  and  who  worked  a  great  deal  of  his 
way  through  college  and  then  went  to  medi¬ 
cal  school  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
If  the  Federal  Government  starts  to  go  into 
scholarships  on  anything  like  a  large  basis, 
and  that  could  very  easily  happen  under 
the  hysteria  of  the  sputnik  impact,  then 
a  lot  of  private  foundations,  corporations, 
and  Tndividuals  are  going  to  say  also  that 
this  is  a  task  being  done  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  alarming  to  see  the  way  we 
acquiesce  in  believing  that  our  State  capital 
and  National  Capital  can  do  things  more 
efficiently  than  local  diyisions  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  enterprise.  After  all,  it  is  the 


grassroots  of  America  that  have  to  pay  the 
bill.  There  is  a  personalization  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  scholarships  that  comes  when  they 
are  localized,  but  too  often  is  a  large-scale 
system  of  scholarship  distribution  it  takes 
on  all  the  characteristics  of  a  mass  standard¬ 
ized  movement. 

Albion  College  limits  its  scholarships  given 
out  of  its  own  funds  to  students  who  have 
high  educational  ability  and  achievement, 
plus  the  proven  need  for  financial  assistance. 
There  are  honorary  recognitions,  such  as  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  that  are  given  to  all  students  as 
a  reward  for  scholastic  achievement  and  en¬ 
couragement.  In  the  Federal  program,  in 
all  likelihood,  the  scholarship  aid  would  be 
distributed  without  any  regard  for  the  re¬ 
cipient’s  family  ability  to  pay  his  way.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  suggested  loan  program 
has  much  to  commend  it. 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  speaking 
only  for  our  own  institution  and  not  for  any 
organization  in  which  I  have  membership  or 
executive  responsibilities  because  I  believe 
that  the  boards  of  trustees  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  are  to  speak  as  a  whole  for  the  entire 
membership. 

With  all  good  wlshs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  W.  Whitehouse, 

President. 


Kalamazoo  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  August  1, 1958. 
The  Honorable  August  E.  Johansen, 

House  o/  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  ham  writing  in 
opposition  to  bill  H.  R.  13247,  regarding  Fed¬ 
eral  scholarships,  which  is  coming  before 
Congress  in  the  near  future.  I  am  voicing 
strong  protest  against  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  any  form  whatsoever.  While  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  American  public  must  invest 
more  heavily  in  higher  education,  I  feel  it 
will  be  suicidal  to  our  democratic  way  of  life 
if  we  permit  th$  Federal  Government  to  take 
over  this  responsibility.  I  believe  that  the 
support  of  higher  education  must  be  shared 
by  the  various  States  and  by  individuals  and 
industry.  To  follow  any  other  pattern  will 
ultimately  destroy  our  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  “  • 

The  opinions  which  I  express  rather  briefly 
in  this  letter  are  shared  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  leaders  of  the  independent 
colleges  in  America.  While  the  voice  of  this 
group  is  not  always  as  strong  as  the  State- 
supported  institution  and  the  National  Of¬ 
fices  of  Education,  i^  is,  nonetheless,  the 
thought  that  permeates  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation.  Yohr  assistance  in 
defeating  this  bill  wil  be  very  much  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

Weimer  K.  Hicks, 

President. 

What  we  were  dealing  with  the  other 
day  was  the  legal  and  judicial  aspects  of 
that  preemption.  What  we  are  dealing, 
with  today  is  something  entirely  differ¬ 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL  and  Mr.  HOFFMAN  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  rise? 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  opposition  to  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order.  I  was  on  my  feet  de¬ 
manding  recognition,  and  I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  far  as  the  Chair 
is  concerned,  the  Chair  saw  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  and  the  gentleman 
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from  Arizona,  and  the  Chair  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall], 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes;  I  heard  you. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ad¬ 
dress  my  remarks  to  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  committee,  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres]  .  I  urge  that  that  amendment  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  he  is  not 
addressing  himself  to  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
,  talking  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johan¬ 
sen],  That  motion  opens  the  entire  bill 
for  debate.  The  gentleman  from  Ari¬ 
zona  is  in  order. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Johansen]  were  directed  toward  the 
very  basis  of  this  legislation.  Our  com¬ 
mittee  has  considered  his  strictures. 

It  is  "true,  as  many  opponents  of  this 
legislation  have  stated  today,  there  are 
other  areas  in  the  field  of  education 
where  we  have  serious  shortage.  We 
know  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  quali¬ 
fied  teachers.  And  it  is  also  agreed  that 
our  schools  and  colleges  lack  adequate 
housing.  Last  year  our  committee 
brought  legislation  addressed  to  the  fa¬ 
cilities  problem  to  this  floor  and  we  were 
defeated.  We  have  not  had  the  temer¬ 
ity — because  I  think  we  sense  the  temper 
of  this  body — to  again  bring  school  con¬ 
struction  legislation,  much  less  aid  for 
teachers’  salaries  legislation,  before  this 
Congress.  In  other  words,  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  goes  much  farther  than  the  coifi- 
mittee  proposal  now  before  you. 

There  are  many  amendments  at  the 
desk.  I  think  this  afternoon  we  can  per¬ 
fect  this  bill.  I  think  I  sense  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  this  House.  If  we  proceed  I 
think  we  can  perfect  a  bill  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Members  will  vote  for.  So 
let  us  move  ahead  and  defeat  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  frame  a  bill  we  can  pass  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  happy 
to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  for  1 V2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McIntosh]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  1 V2  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTOSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  pleased  with  the  great  interest 
and  response  that  this  loan  provision 
has  brought  forth  in  the  House.  But  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  if  you  agree 
that  a  loan  provision  is  good,  if  you 
want  an  effective  loan  provision,  then 
take  the  committee  provision.  We 
spent  considerable  time  on  the  guaranty 
approach.  We  ran  into  two  problems. 
First  of  all,  the  estimated  interest  rate 
would  be  far  higher  than  that  provided 
in  the  Ayres  substitute.  Guaranteed 
loans  would  be  comparable  to  the  FHA 
home  improvement  loan,  which  requires 
a  substantially  higher  servicing  cost  and 


interest  rate  than  the  Ayres  amendment 
provides  for. 

If  you  raise  the  interest  rate  and  if 
you  raise  the  guaranty  provided  in  the 
substitute,  it  would  then  have  limited 
effectiveness.  Secondly,  the  substitute 
would  require  considerably  higher  ad- 
ministi'ative  costs.  That  is  obvious  be¬ 
cause  the  substitute  requires  the  Fed- 
eral  Administrator  to  pass  upon  each 
individual  loan,  whei'eas  under  the  com¬ 
mittee  system  a  loan  fund  is  transferred 
to  a  ti’ust  fund  administei'ed  by  the 
college.  Thus  under  the  committee  pro¬ 
posal  the  processing  of  individual  loans 
is  performed  by  college  authorities 
rather  than  Federal  employees. 

Both  from  the  standpoint  of  benefit  to 
the  students  and  costs  to  the  Govei’n- 
ment,  the  committee  proposal  deserves 
your  suppoi't. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.  R. 
13247,  which  is  submitted  as  a  bill  to 
sti’engthen  the  national  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes,  is  actually  a  part  of  the 
unending  push  for  more  and  more  power 
-here  in  Washington  for  the  Federal  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  less  and  less  for  the  States 
and  the  people.  And  it  also -is  part  of 
the  dangerous  trend  toward  bigger  and 
bigger  Federal  deficits. 

This  bill,  if  approved,  would  be  the 
opening  wedge  to  take  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  into  the  entire  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  could  very  well  lead  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  our  public  educational  con¬ 
cept  as  our  Founding  Fathers  so  wisely 
formulated  it. 

Furthermoi-e,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
tempting  people  to  depend  on  others  for 
things  they  can  do  better  for  themselves, 
the  program  provided  for  by  this  bill,  in¬ 
stead  of  stimulating  educational  activity, 
would  doubtless  tend  in  the  long  run  to 
depi'ess  the  efforts  of  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  and  private 
intei'ests  for  better  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The  theories  behind  this  bill — for 
example,  that  many  gifted  young  people 
are  not  going  to  college  simply  because 
they  lack  the  financial  means — have 
never  been  substantiated.  Surveys  in¬ 
dicate,  in  fact,  that  about  250,000  schol¬ 
arships  ai'e  now  available  annually, 
without  any  Federal  intervention  in  the 
educational  system  such  as  is  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  bill  before  us,  and  that 
thousands  of  these  scholarships  are  go¬ 
ing  unused  each  year. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to  solve  our  educational  problems 
by  plunging  the  deficit-burdened  Federal 
Treasury  deeper  into  this  field,  going  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  production  of  scientists, 
teachers  and  scholars  by  handing  out 
more  dollars  f9r  student  loans,  schol- 
ai’ships,  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
like. 

Legislation  such  as  this,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  would  inevitably  lead,  after  open¬ 
ing  the  door,  to  more  and  more  central 
government  interference  with  and  con¬ 
trol  over  the  operations  of  the  Nation’s 
historically  independent  educational  sys¬ 
tems.  The  proposals  in  this  bill  are 


neither  desirable  nor  necessary,  while 
loaded  with  danger. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
respect  for  education  must  first  be 
homegi-own;  it  cannot  be  bought  in 
Congi'ess  for  our  people.  While  improve¬ 
ment  should  certainly  be  sought  at  all 
times  for  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  education,  the  fact  is  that  this  is 
an  accomplishment  which  can  be  made 
to  the  extent  that  local  and  State  leaders, 
in  public  and  private  life,  will  it  to  be, 
but  not  more  than  that.  The  Coxxgress 
cannot  effectively  legislate  to  bring  this 
about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Beamer]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  suppoi't  the  Ayres  amendment 
because  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  First,  it  eliminates  Federal 
aid  and,  next,  it  avoids  Federal  conti-ol. 

Do  not  delude  yourselves.  The  pres¬ 
ent  bill  is  full  of  controls  starting  out 
with  control  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  Ayres  amendment  also 
eliminates  the  increased  burden  to  the 
taxpayei’. 

But  even  with  this  amendment  the  bill 
does  not  make  a  cbmplee  approach  to 
the  problem.  One  of  the  better  ap¬ 
proaches  would  have  been  to  have  made 
some  tax  reduction  for  the  people  who 
are  sending  their  youngsters  to  college. 

I  want  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Indiana : 

State  of  Indiana, 

Executive  Department, 
Indianapolis,  July  22,  1858. 
The  Honorable  Ralph  W.  Gwinn, 

United  States  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ralph:  A  hypothesis  Is  only  a  hypo¬ 
thesis  until  it  is  proven  or  disproven  by 
facts.  Following  the  launching  of  Sputnik 
I,  we  in  Indiana  began  a  thorough,  fact¬ 
finding  study  of  our  education  system,  par¬ 
ticularly  regarding  science  and  mathematics 
courses,  enrollments,  and  pupil  aptitudes. 
The  entire  project  was  conducted  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  committee  of  citizens  and  edu¬ 
cators,  headed  by  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Manion, 
former  dean  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Law  School. 

Every  Indiana  ninth-grade  student  re¬ 
ceived  an  identical  test,  the  results  being 
evaluated  by  a  professional  laboratory.  We 
also  gave  an  extensive  test  to  high-school 
seniors  to  determine  exceptional  individuals. 
Then  we  inquired  of  these  exceptional 
seniors  as  to  how  many  wished  to  enter  col¬ 
lege,  and  how  many  would  need  financial 
and  scholarship  assistance. 

The  results  of  thdse  tests  and  inquiries 
are  detailed  in  the  attached  summary.  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  now  before  the  United  States 
Congress  proposed  legislation  for  Federal 
scholarships,  we  feel  that  you  might  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested.  We  are  convinced  that 
Indiana  does  not  need  such  Federal  assist¬ 
ance,  and  that  if  similar  factual  inquiry 
were  made  in  the  other  States  the  same 
conclusions  would  be  tenable  regarding  them. 

Once  started,  a  system  of  federalized 
scholarships  would  never  be  terminated. 
The  .cost  would  run  into  the  billions,  and 
institutions  now  independent  or  State-sup¬ 
ported  would  become  completely  subservient 
to  the  new  bureaucracy  in  Washington 
which  would  quickly  establish  its  self-per¬ 
petuating  existence. 

Indiana  wants  no  part  of  such  so-called 
Federal  aid,  and  it  needs  none.  The  self- 
sufficiency,  initiative,  and  enterprise  of  the 
American  people  are  national  characteristics. 
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Education  problems  can  continue  to  be 
handled  locally  and  individually. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  W.  Handley, 

Governor  of  Indiana. 

I  am  going  to  emphasize  to  you  that 
it  is  vitally  important  today  that  we 
continue  to  think  for  ourselves  and  not 
try  to  imitate  the  Communist  regime 
of  regimentation  and  concentration  of 
authority  in  the  central  Government. 
We  must,  as  realists,  take  a  strong  stand 
to  prevent  being  completely  dominated 
by  a  powerful  Government.  I  repeat  an 
earlier  statement  that  we  must  learn 
self-sufficiency  and  self-reliance  and 
have, a  faith  and  belief  in  God  instead 
of  bowing  meekly  before  an  all-power¬ 
ful  Federal  Government.  Let  us  stop 
Federal  aid  to  educatioir  now  before  it 
is  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  al¬ 
though  I  have  some  misgivings  about 
some  specifics  of  H.  R.  13247,  I  am 
generally  in  agreement  with  its  ob¬ 
jectives  and  shall  support  it  with 
certain  amendments.  Certainly,  enact¬ 
ment  of  "this  measure  will  represent  a 
significant  step  forward  in  the  march 
toward  full  development  of  this  Nation’s 
intellectual  resources.  It  is  a  step  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  if  we  are  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  meet  the  challenges  of  Soviet 
technological  and  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments. 

The  place  of  the  educated  man  in  our 
society  is  the  subject  of  healthy  and 
growing  interest  and  concern.  Original 
thought  gave  us  our  Constitution  and 
many  of  the  more  material  advances 
which  have  become  the  hallmarks  of 
American  progress.  We  perhaps  have 
become  too  complacent  in  our  superior¬ 
ity,  too  smug  in  our  success,  too  wrapped 
up  in  our  material  wellbeing  and 
achievement.  By  overestimating  our 
own  strengths,  we  have  dangerously  un¬ 
derestimated  the  potential  of  other  peo¬ 
ples.  " 

Much  of  the  present  concern  over  our 
educational  state  of  health  is,  of  course, 
the  result  of  the  launching  of  the  sput¬ 
niks.  With  sudden  and  startling  impact 
the  deficiencies  of  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  were  brought  into  focus  by  those 
bolts  across  the  blue. 

For  some  time  responsible  leaders  have 
been  warning  us  that  America’s  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  too  soft.  We  have  been 
told  that  we  are  making  inadequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  gifted  student  and  that 
glorification  of  mediocrity  has  become  a 
characteristic  of  American  schools.  We 
have  been  repeatedly  cautioned  about 
the  great  number  of  drop-outs  among 
talented  high-school  and  college  stu¬ 
dents.  We  have  been  warned  that  the 
teaching  of  mathematics,  science,  and 
foreign  languages  is  lagging  in  our  sys¬ 
tem.  And  the  increasing  shortage  of 
trained  teachers  should  become  more  ap¬ 
parent  each  day. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  develop¬ 
ments,  leaders  have  voiced  their  concern 
over  the  lack  of  incentives,  of  encour¬ 
agement,  and  of  prestige,  for  academic 
accomplishment  in  America.  The  use 


and  role  of  the  egghead  has  more  often 
been  ridiculed  than  understood,  more 
often  been  made  the  butt  of  jokes  than 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
future  success  as  a  nation. 

What  sputnik  and  muttnik  have  done 
for  many  is  to  place  all  these  problems 
in  a  new  perspective.  They  have 
shocked  literally  millions  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  something  must  be  done  to 
shore  up  our  educational  system  and  to 
bring  it  more  in  line  with  the  needs  of 
modern  living  and  the  challenges  to  our 
way  of  life. 

Thus  it  is  that  worry  about  our  edu¬ 
cational  structure  has  become  not  a 
nagging,  somewhat  annoying  impression, 
but  a  case  of  'deep  concern  for  our  na¬ 
tional  survival. 

Sputnik  and  muttnik  have  pounded 
home  the  message  that  if  the  United 
States  is  to  remain  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  it  must  tap  the  vast 
potential  reservoir  of  talented  and  de¬ 
veloped  minds,  not  only  in  the  physical 
sciences,  but  in  the  social  sciences  as 
well.  To  maintain  our  ascendancy  we 
must  make  full  use  of  the  enormous  in¬ 
tellectual  resources  available  within  this 
Nation. 

H.  R.  13247  represents  a  broad-gaged 
answer  to  sbme  of  the  more  challenging 
problems  posed  today  for  American  edu¬ 
cation.  Many  of  its  provisions  go  right 
to  the  root  of  deficiencies  in  our  system. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  principal 
responsibility  for  education  must  rest 
with  the  States  and  local  communities, 
and  with  the  individual  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  But,  when  we  are  faced  with 
,a  challenge  of  such  magnitude  and  of 
such  importance  to  our  national  sur¬ 
vival  as  this,  the  Federal  Government 
can  and  should  play  a  reasonable  and 
constructive  role.  The  Government  can, 
-  in  certain  instances,  come  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  States  and  localities  and 
higher  educational  institutions  as  they 
attempt  to  meet  certain  critical  national 
needs. 

H.  R.  13247  is  an  earnest,  carefully 
conceived  effort  to  help  our  educational 
system  eliminate  its  soft  spots  and  be¬ 
come  better  timed  to  the  needs  of  today. 
The  central  objective  of  this  measure 
is  to  bolster  particularly  those  aspects 
of  our  educational  structure  which  are 
most  important  now  to  our  national  de¬ 
fense.  That  is  a  laudable  and  worthy 
objective,  and  because  it  does  not  lean 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  any  one  field 
or  profession,  I  believe  it  has  been  ade¬ 
quately  met  in  this  measure. 

I  am  in  general  accord  with  those  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  measure  which  seek  to 
encourage  an  improvement  and  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  the 
sciences,  and  modern  foreign  languages. 
I  applaud  the  efforts  in  this  bill  which 
seek  to  prepare  more  college  teachers 
to  train  the  scientists,  teachers,  and 
other  leaders  of  tomorrow.  The  provi¬ 
sion  to  increase  the  flow  and  accuracy 
and  timeliness  of  educational  statistics 
from  the  States  should  prove  extremely 
helpful  to  the  progress  of  education  all 
over  the  country. 

My  principal  interest  in  this  measure, 
however,  revolves  around  the  provisions 
relating  to  grants  and  loans  for  worthy 


college  students.  These  provisions  aim 
directly  at  the  problem  inherent  in  the 
waste  of  talent  when  students  are  forced 
to  drop  out  of  college  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  These  are  the  precious  re¬ 
sources  and  talents  we  can  ill  afford  to 
be  without  today.  \ 

There  seems  little  question,  based  on 
copious  statistics,  that  the  lack  of  funds 
represents  the  most  serious  roadblock  in 
the  path  of  many  qualified  scholars  who 
want  to  gain  a  higher  education.  The 
plain  facts  are  that  college  costs  are 
zooming  and  we  are  making  ivy-covered 
walls  barriers  rather  than  gateways  to 
better  living  and  national  progress. 

The  consensus  of  responsible  surveys 
indicates  that  200,000  of  our  best  high- 
school  students  are  not  going  on  past 
graduation.  Of  these  about  half  show 
no- real  interest  in  continuing  their  edu¬ 
cation.  But  every  year  we  lose  some 
100,000  top-flight  minds  for  no  better 
reason  than  a  lack  of  money.  The  col¬ 
lege  gates  are  barred  by  the  dollar  sign. 
This  is  an  incredible  waste.  It  is  a  waste 
we  cannot  afford  in  this  day  of  all-out 
competition  for  the  minds  of  men. 

The  grant  and  loan  provisions  of  this 
measure  are  substantial  steps  toward  the 
goal  of  assuring  every  American,  who 
has  the  stuff  but  not  the  wherewithal, 
the  opportunity  to  receive  a  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  It  aims  at  giving  everybody  an 
equal  chance. 

Many  educators  have  attested  to  the 
fact  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  works  his 
way  through  college,  either  partially  or 
entirely,  gets  a  good  deal  more  out  of 
his  college  experience  than  those  whose 
families  pay  all  the  bills.  But  those  who 
have  to  foot  their  own  bills  are  often  un¬ 
duly  burdened  with  the  strains  of  that 
task  and  with  the  anxiety  of  coping  with 
extra  problems,  with  the  result  that  the 
enthusiasm  so  necessary  for  a  success¬ 
ful  educational  adventure  is  often 
blunted. 

We  can  relieve  that  pressure  by  assur¬ 
ing  such  worthy  but  needy  students — 
youths  of  demonstrated  ability,  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  need — of  loans  and  scholar¬ 
ships  from  the  Federal  Government.  It 
will  indeed  be  money  well  spent  if  we 
can  establish  a  nationwide  program  to 
give  full  rein  to  the  potential  leaders 
of  tomorrow  in  their  necessary  training, 
not  just  in  the  scientific  fields,  but  in 
all  areas  of  endeavor  where  their  desire 
and  capacities  lead  them.  The  good  to 
the  country  from  the  use  of  such  brains 
would  repay  many  times  over  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  scholarship  program. 
And,  of  course,  the  Treasury  would 
eventually  gets  its  money  back  from  the  _ 
loan  aspect  of  this  measure. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  we  should  not 
rush  headlong  into  this  field.  Historic 
as  this  step  is,  we  should  not  take  it 
blindly.  We  should  not  provide  too 
much  too  fast,  unless  the  necessity  of 
the  moves  is  clearly  shown.  That  is 
why  I  support  the  limitation  of  scholar¬ 
ships  to  a  smaller  figure  than,  that  orig¬ 
inally  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Also,  I  vigorously  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  will  insure  that  only  really 
needy  pupils  receive  Government  aid 
for  their  continuing  education.  This 
will  not  only  cut  down  the  cost  of  this 
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program,  but  will  make  sure  that  public 
funds  are  used  to  aid  only  those  who 
really  need  the  money  for  their  further 
schooling. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  loan  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  measure  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  yield  sound  results.  Although 
I  support  the  scholarship  provision,  I  do 
feel,  in  the  long  run — from  both  the 
fiscal  and  moral  point  of  view — the  loan 
approach  is  far  superior. 

On  March  10  of  this  year  I  introduced 
H.  R.  11261,  which  would  establish  a 
self -liquidating  scholarship  loan  fund 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  enable 
highly  qualified  high-school  graduates 
in  financial  need  to  receive  a  college 
education.  I  was  joined  in  this  en¬ 
deavor  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Jackson]  who  in¬ 
troduced  an  identical  measure,  and  who 
has  waged  such  a  vigorous  campaign  in 
behalf  of  the  loan  principle.  Although 
the  specifics  of  these  proposals  are  not 
embodied  in  H.  R.  13247,  I  am  delighted 
that  their  principle  is  mirrored  here. 

Obviously,  the  committee  has  devoted 
a  good  deal  of  study  to  the  best  means 
and  manner  of  administering  the  loan 
program.  It  appears  they  have  worked 
out  a  reasonable  solution  which  insures 
that  only  worthy  students  will  receive 
aid,  that  the  principal  administration 
will  be  on  the  State  and  local  level, 
rather  than  in  Washington,  and  that 
existing  programs  will  not  be  prejudiced 
but  rather  encouraged. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  soundness  of  some  sort  of  a  loan 
provision.  Clearly,  it  must  be  reason¬ 
able  and  workable,  such  as  this  measure. 
And  it  must  embody  a  system  broad 
enough  to  catch  not  only  prospective 
scientists,  engineers,  and  mathemati¬ 
cians,  but  students  for  all  fields.  These 
prerequisites  are  met  in  this  bill. 

My  strong  belief  in  the  soundness  of  a 
loan  program  is  founded  on  several 
bases: 

First.  The  loan  teaches  the  young 
man  or  woman  responsibility.  At  the 
same  time  his  mind  is  being  trained,  his 
or  her  character  is  being  strengthened. 
I  am  reminded  of  an  old  Chinese 
proverb.  Give  a  boy  and  a  pig  all  they 
want  and  you  will  end  up  with  a  good 
pig  and  a  bad  boy.  Education  that 
comes  too  easy  is  not  usually  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  one  the  student  earns  himself. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  said  the  root  of  our 
difficulties  in  education  lies  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  penchant  for  making  things  easy. 

Second.  Our  need  lies  in  training  fine 
minds.  The  obvious  advantage  of  a  loan 
program  lies  in  the  fact  that  those  who 
apply  for  benefits  under  it  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  students,  students  really  desirous 
of  obtaining  an  education,  not  simply  of 
avoiding  work  or  the  Army  for  another 
4  years.  A  loan  program,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  directed  toward  the  serious 
student,  the  student  who  is  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  in  the  expectation  of 
future  returns. 

Third.  A  program  of  loans  can  be  fis¬ 
cally  sound.  Soundly  administered,  it 
should  involve  no  loss  to  the  Federal 
Government,  for  in  the  long  run  these 
funds  will  be  repaid.  The  records  of 
testimony  before  the  committee  clearly 


indicate  the  integrity  of  these  young 
men  and  women  and  the  high  percentage 
of  repayment  they  have  maintained  over 
the  years.  Many  private  groups,  such 
as  the  Strong  Foundation,  can  attest  to 
this  high  measure  of  student  integrity. 
Of  course,  beyond  this  is  the  fact  that 
obtaining  a  college  education  usually 
means  a  higher  income  for  the  gradu¬ 
ate  with  a  resultant  higher  tax  return 
to  the  Government.  Any  way  you  look  at 
it,  we  just  cannot  lose. 

Fourth.  A  loan  program  will  not  have 
an  appreciable  effect  on  existing  systems 
of  aid.  Rather,  this  loan  program  is  ex¬ 
plicitly  designed  to  supplement,  not  to 
supplant,  existing  aid  systems. 

I  do  not  claim  this  is  a  whole  answer 
to  our  present  crisis  in  education.  It  is 
obvious  we  need  more  and  better  teach¬ 
ers,  more  and  better  schools,  and  per¬ 
haps  most  of  all  we  need  more  and 
better  informed  interest  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  our  children  are  receiving.  We 
have  no  more  right  to  complain  about 
poor  schools  when  we  show  no  interest 
in  them  than  the  man  who  complains 
about  “politics”  and  bad  Government 
policies  who  doesn’t  vote.  These  are 
things  that  must  lie  with  the  people  in 
their  local  communities.  They  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  what  Dr.  Teller  calls  a 
“climate  of  opinion”  responsive  to  these 
needs. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  is  an 
area  where  the  Federal  Government  can 
act  appropriately.  By  making  funds 
available  on  a  loan  basis  we  will  be  re¬ 
moving  the  obstacles  facing  so  many  of 
our  brightest  young  men  and  women  in 
their  quest  for  knowledge  while  at  the 
same  time  leaving  undisturbed  the 
worthwhile  efforts  now  being  under¬ 
taken  by  private  agencies.  I  believe  the 
loan  program,  in  concert  with  a  limited 
number  of  Federal  scholarships,  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  opening  to  our  needy 
but  highly  qualified  young  men  and 
women  those  gates  now  barred  by  empty 
pocketbooks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  stand  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  history.  Enactment  of  a  soundly 
conceived  program  of  educational  stimu¬ 
lation,  and  aid  and  encouragement  to 
capable  but  needy  students  would  mark 
a  substantial  step  toward  the  goal  of  an 
insured  education  for  every  qualified 
American.  If  we  ignore  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  see  that  all  worthy  young 
people  are  given  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  their  mental  capacities  to  the 
fullest,  we  may  be  threatening  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  our  way  of  life. 

There  is  no  more  important  weapon 
in  the  arsenal  of  democracy  than  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  There  is  no  more  im¬ 
portant  stimulus  to  this  spirit  than  edu¬ 
cation.  Mediocrity  in  education  is  one 
sure  way  to  crumble  a  democracy.  Like 
a  termite  or  cancer,  it  eats  away  at  the 
very  vitals  of  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  amendments,  this  bill  desei’ves  the 
overwhelming  support  of  this  body.  At 
the  same  time,  I  believe  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  committee,  who  have 
labored  long  and  diligently  on  this 
measure,  deserve  high  commendation. 
Their  work,  given  our  stamp  of  approval 
today,  will  do  much  to  improve  the  edu¬ 
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cational  structure  of  our  Nation  and 
make  us  better  able  to  withstand  the 
challenges  which  lie  ahead. 

(Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wanted  this  time  merely  to  finish  the 
statement  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
complete  earlier  today. 

Let  me  state  in  conclusion  that  I  think 
one  of  the  most  important  things  we 
have  to  worry  about  is  the  fact  that  in 
scuttling  the  endowment  scholarships 
we  now  open  the  door  to  a  vastly  in¬ 
creased  program  of  this  nature  in  the 
future.  I  think  in  all  reality  that  when 
we  peel  away  the  sugar  coating  of  good 
intention,  we  will  find  that  this  bill  is 
nothing  more  than  buckshot  legislation 
aimed  at  a  series  of  unknown  targets. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that 
it  has  a  hope  and  a  prayer  stamped  on 
the  shell. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
has  been  raised  that  there  would  not  be 
money  available  through  the  lending  in¬ 
stitutions  at  4%  percent.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  said  it  would 
take  a  much  higher  interest  rate.  The 
corporations  and  the  banks  are  willing 
and  able  to  go  on  with  this  program.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  in  one  of  the 
greatest  housing  programs  that  we  have 
experienced  in  the  last  3  years.  Money 
is  available  at  4%  percent.  I  would  not 
want  anyone  to  feel  that  the  interest 
rate  would  have  to  be  any  higher.  The 
money  will  be  available. 

I  feel  very  deeply  we  will  be  making 
a  mistake  if  we  do  not  pass  a  bill  in  this 
House  that  will  make  it  possible  for  our 
high-school  graduates  to  borrow  money 
and  go  to  college,  for  there  are  thousands 
of  them  who  are  not  in  a  financial  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  so  now. 

Insofar  as  title  2  is  concerned  with  the 
$10  million,  if  the  amendment  is  passed 
and  the  bill  goes  to  conference  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  tjhat  in  conference  we  can  work  out 
an  arrangement  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  majority  of  the  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Elliott  I  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  what  we  do  here  this  afternoon, 
and  specifically  on  this  substitute  bill, 
will  constitute  the  answer  of  our  country 
to  the  Russian  threat  and  challenge 
posed  to  us  today.  I  do  not  think  the 
Ayres  substitute  constitutes  a  sufficient 
answer  for  America. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  vote  it 
down. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MORANO.  If  the  substitute  is 
agreed  to,  does  the  Committee  then  rise? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  rise  and 
report  back,  and  then  the  vote  would  be 
taken. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry.  Will  we 
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then  have  an  opportunity  to  have  a  sep¬ 
arate  vote  on  this  substitute  in  the 
House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORANO.  And  if  the  substitute 
is  defeated  in  the  House,  then  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  original  bill 
will  then  be  before  the  House. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres!  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ayres)  there 
were — ayes  68,  noes  130. 

So  the  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  four  amendments  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  toy  Mr.  Kearns: 

Page  8,  line  7,  strike  out  “$17,500,000”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$7,5&0,000.” 

Page  8,  toeginning  with  line  19,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  4,  page  10,  and 
insert  the  following : 

“Sec.  202.  Each  person  awarded  a  national 
defense  scholarship  shall,  for  each  academic 
year  of  the  scholarship’s  duration,  be  paid 
the  amount  which  the  State  commission  de¬ 
termines  is  needed  during  that  year  toy  such 
person  in  order  to  permit  him  to  attend  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  except  that 
no  person  shall  receive  an  amount  in  excess 
of  $1,000  for  any  academic  year  under  this 
title.” 

Page  10,  line  15,  strike  out  “Each  State 
commission”  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  22,  page  10,  and  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Each  State  commission  shall  select 
persons  to  toe  awarded  such  scholarships  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section 
206  (a)  (3).” 

Page  13,  line  1,  strike  out  “for  the  selec¬ 
tion”  and  all  that  follows  through  line  20, 
page  13,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “and  for  certification  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  persons  selected  for  National  De¬ 
fense  Scholarships  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  State  plan; 

“(3)  provides  for  the  selection  of  individ¬ 
uals  to  receive  National  Defense  Scholarships 
from  among  eligible  applicants  therefor,  and 
for  annual  determination  of  the  amount  of 
such  scholarships,  in  accordance  with  stand¬ 
ards,  procedures,  and  criteria,  established  by 
the  State  Commission,  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  finds  provide  reasonable  assurance  (A) 
that,  except  as  provided  pursuant  to  clauses 
(B)  and  (C),  selection  of  individuals  to  re¬ 
ceive  national  defense  scholarships  will  be 
based  on  aptitude  and  ability,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  objective  tests  and  other 
measures  thereof,  to  pursue  successfully  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education  a  course 
of  study  leading  to  a  bachelor’s  degree,  (B) 
that  special  consideration  will  be  given  in 
the  selection  of  such  individuals  to  those 
with  superior  capacity  or  preparation  in  sci¬ 
ence.  mathematics,  or  a  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  (C)  (i)  that  only  individuals  who  need 
financial  assistance  to  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion  at  institutions  of  higher  education  will 
be  selected  for  national  defense  scholarships, 
such  need  to  be  determined  without  regard 
to  tuition,  fees,  and  other  expenses  of  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  chosen  by  such  person,  (ii)  that  the 
amount  of  each  national  defense  scholarship 
each  year  will  be  based  on  the  individual’s 
need  for  financial  assistance  to  continue  his 


education  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  also  determined  without  regard  to  such 
tuition,  fees,  and  other  expenses,  and  (iii) 
that  the  maximum  amount  payable  for  any 
academic  year  under  the  plan  will  be  $1,000; 
and  provides  for  the  annual  certification  to 
the  Commissioner  of  each  amount  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  pro¬ 
visions  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
paid.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  are  the  amendments 
which  were  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  general  debate.  They  are  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  an  agreement  of  21  members  of 
the  committee  and  are  as  a  result  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  President  in  his  letter 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
Wainwright].  We  on  this  side  accept 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kearns], 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Haskell;  Page 
23,  line  23,  strike  out  “equal  to  one-”  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  7,  page  25,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “which 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  adequate 
to  cover  (1)  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the 
Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  yields  of  outstanding  mar¬ 
ketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  hav¬ 
ing  maturities  comparable  to  the  maturities 
of  loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  section,  (2)  the  cost  of  administering 
this  section,  and  (3)  probable  losses. 

“(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $25,000,000.” 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  Members  on 
this  side  consider  that  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  well  thought  out  and 
makes  a  fine  addition  t6  the  bill.  We  ac¬ 
cept  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Haskell], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
four  perfecting  amendments  which  I 
offer;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gnetleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Elliott:  Page 
12,  line  8,  strike  out  “Commissioners”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Commissioner.” 

Page  33,  line  1,  insert  “or”  immediately 
after  “shortterm.” 
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Page  41,  beginning  with  line  24,  strike  out 
the  following:  “F6r  the  fiscal  year  ending 
therefor  to  the  Commissioner.” 

Page  21,  strike  out  lines  13  through  15, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“Sec.  908.  The  amounts  reserved  by  the 
Commissioner  under  sections  205  (a) ,  402, 
and.” 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  our  side,  may  I  say  that  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  these  technical  amendments  and 
we  accept  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  J  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Powell:  Page 
10,  line  15,  add  to  the  Kearns  amendment  No. 
3  the  following:  “without  discrimination 
based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex.” 

Page  19,  line  1,  after  “student”  insert  the 
following:  “without  discrimination  based 
upon  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  sex.” 

Page  36,  line  25,  after  “individuals”  insert 
the  following:  “without  discrimination 
based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex.” 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Ml*.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  point  out  that  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  to  which  we  have  just  lis¬ 
tened  is  the  identical  amendment  offered 
to  the  Ayres  substitute  amendment, 
which  was  voted  down. 

May  I  also  call  attention  to  this  im¬ 
portant  point,  that  was  not  made  before, 
that  the  language  of  this  amendment  ap¬ 
pears  in  6  or  8  pieces  of  legislation  that 
are  in  existence  now,  such  as  the  school- 
lunch  program,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  unusual  departure  in  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment.  It  is  acceptable  to 
this  side. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  has  a 
most  constructive  type  of  amendment. 
I  want  to  establish  one  point  in  every¬ 
one’s  mind  so  there  is  no  question  about 
it.  The  amendment  proposed  a  year  ago 
and  prior  to  that,  which  was  called  the 
Powell  amendment,  denied  funds  to 
States  which  did  not  comply  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  This  amend¬ 
ment  is  directed  to  funds  which  go  to 
individuals,  and  merely  states  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  declaration  of  policy  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  In  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  granting  of  these  funds.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  philoso¬ 
phy  underlying  this  .excellent  piece  of 
legislation  is  that  we  are  out  to  aid  the 
individual.  The  school  construction  bill 
we  had  under  consideration  before  was 
to  aid  the  States.  Therefore  I  have  de¬ 
signed  amendments  to  apply  at  the  pre¬ 
cise  moment  that  an  individual  comes 
forward  to  seek  a  scholarship,  to  ask 
for  a  loan,  or  to  look  for  a  graduate 
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fellowship.  At  that  moment  the  indi¬ 
vidual  comes  forward,  then  there  shall 
not  be  any  discrimination  based  upon 
race  or  color.  That  would  include  about 
25  million  of  our  American  citizens, 
Mexican- Americans,  Japanese- Ameri¬ 
cans,  American  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans, 
and  Negroes. 

There  would  not  be  any  discrimination 
based  upon  religion,  which  would  in¬ 
clude  mainly  our  Roman  Catholic  breth¬ 
ren  and  our  Jewish  brethren. 

There  would  not  be  any  discrimina¬ 
tion  based  upon  national  origin,  which 
would  include  those  born  abroad.  Two 
of  the  outstanding  contributors  to  our 
nuclear  physics  program  today  are  in 
this  category.  One  is  of  Italian  birth 
and  the  other  of  German  birth. 

Lastly,  there  would  be  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  based  upon  sex. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  As  the  gentleman  is 
well  aware,  my  vote  has  been  recorded 
several  times  for  .  similar  amendments 
the  gentleman  has  offered.  This  being 
an  election  year,  I  should  like  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  one  who  has  op¬ 
posed  the  amendments  the  gentleman 
has  offered  heretofore,  I  want  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
submitting  an  amendment  that  carries 
out  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Education 
in  line  with  a  sound,  basic  policy  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  one  that  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  since  1937  in  this  country.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore¬ 
gon:  Page  11,  delete  lines  22  through  25, 
inclusive. 

Page  12,  delete  lines  1  through  5,  inclu¬ 
sive. 

Page  11,  line  22,  insert  the  following:  "on 
the  basis  of  their  relative  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  from  public  or  other  nonprofit  high 
schools  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
for  such  year  for  each  State  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  graduates  from  such  schools 
in  such  State  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  for  such  State  are 
available  to  him.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  a  graduate  is  an  individual  who 
meets  the  qualifications  set  forth  in  subsec¬ 
tion  205  (c)  (3)  (A).’’ 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  shall  not  take  the  5  minutes.  I 
have  spoken  to  the  chairman  of  our  sub¬ 
committee,  the  very  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama,  about  the  amend¬ 
ment.  This  is  an  amendment  to  title  II 
relating  to  the  method  by  which  the  al¬ 
lotment  of  appropriations  for  these 
scholarships  would  be  made  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  States.  At  the  present  time,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill,  the  allocation  of  schol¬ 


arships  in  any  State  would  be  based  on 
the  number  of  18-  to  21-year-olds  in 
that  State  in  comparison  to  the  number 
of  18-  to  21-year-olds  throughout  the 
country.  The  purpose  of.  the  pending 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  enable  bright, 
young,  high-school  graduates  to  continue 
with  their  college  education.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  rather  illogical  that  we 
should  pick  an  age  group  out  of  thin  air 
and  decide  the  number  of  youngsters  be- 
18  and  21  years  of  age  would  be  entitled 
to  these  scholarships.  There  is  no  more 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  to  say  18  to  21 
than  to  say  14  to  17  years  or  19  to  22 
years  of  age.  This  amendment  simply 
changes  the  basis  of  allotment  of  schol¬ 
arships  in  the  several  State  from  an 
arbitrary  age  bracket  allocation  to  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  high-school  grad- 

Mr.'  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  similar,  in  effect,  at  the  Clerk’s 
desk.  I  think  the  allocation  of  funds 
on  the  basis  proposed  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  would  be  beneficial  because  the 
recipients  of  these  scholarships  must  be 
high-school  graduates  or  have  an  equiv¬ 
alent  education.  Therefore,  it  seems 
logical  to  me  and  I  find  no  disagreement 
with  a  provision  allocating  the  funds  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  high-school 
graduates  in  each  State  instead  of  on 
an  age  basis  of  18  to  21  years  of  age,  as 
proposed  in  the  bill. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Church  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon:  On  page  8,  line  9, 
after  the  words  “under  this  title”  strike  out 
“and  who  are  selected  for  award  of  such 
scholarships  by  the  State  commissions”  and 
insert:  “and  who  are  selected  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  on  the  basis  of  character,  high- 
school  record  of  academic  capacity  and 
promise  of  further  development  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  nationwide  competitive  exami¬ 
nation  to  be  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
heart  of  this  amendment  lies  in  the  last 
clause.  I  have  taken  a  very  definite  po¬ 
sition  on  Federal  aid  to  education,  to 
this  effect,  that  local  communities  can 
best  handle  local  needs  for  education  as 
long  as  they  can  and  as  long  as  they 
will  do  it.  I  have  stated  in  my  district 
that  there  is  no  ground  or  justification 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  until  and 
unless — and  I  emphasize  that  “until  and 
unless” — the  local  communities  find 
themselves  in  an  emergency  or,  through 
other  reasons,  unable  to  carry  the  bur¬ 
den.  By  the  same  token,  I  have  always 
held  that,  if  there  is  ever  under  those 
circumstances  to  be  Federal  aid,  there 
should  be  a  distribution  of  such  Federal 
aid  for  and  in  accordance  with  need. 
For  that  reason  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy 
yesterday  with  the  chairman  on  that 
point,  and  I  am  delighted  to  know  that 
in  the  distribution  of  the  money  fox- 
scholarships,  an  amendment  will  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  recipient  must  be  in  need. 
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But  I  still  know  that  in  the  allocation 
of  money  to  States  for  other  purposes 
than  scholarships  in  this  bill,  the  distri¬ 
bution  is  still  to  be  based  on  a  school 
population  formula.  I  regret  that  this 
is  so. 

I  would  like  to  improve  the  bill,  if  pos¬ 
sible;  and  would  point  out  that,  in  its 
present  form,  it  fails  largely  in  meeting 
the  two  purposes  for  which  the  scholar¬ 
ship  plan  was  initiated. 

In  the  first  place,  we  were  told  that 
the  United  States  now  must  have  feder¬ 
ally  trained  experts  for  defense  purposes 
who  could  be  developed  from  the  high¬ 
est  in  our  student  body,  if  Federal  schol¬ 
arships  were  provided  to  offer  the  nec¬ 
essary  educational  training. 

In  the  second  place,  we  were  led  to 
believe  that  a  student  who  by  merit  de¬ 
served  the  right  for  further  education 
would,  as  far  as  possible  on  a  competi¬ 
tive  basis,  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
go  to  college  and  develop  his  capacities. 
So,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  distribution  of  scholarship  funds, 
by  which  amounts  are  to  be  awarded  to 
State  commissions,  and  by  them  awarded 
to  students  in  their  communities. 

I  am  a  former  teacher.  I  have  spent 
a  large  part  of  my  life  in  educational 
interests.  I  feel  very  definitely  that  we 
are  not  by  this  bill  finding  or  offering 
the  best  to  our  students;  or  that  we  are 
insuring  that  those  who  most  need  fur¬ 
ther  training  or  could  offer  the  most  to 
the  service  of  their  country  will  receive 
it,  if  we  divide  the  funds  and  the  num¬ 
ber  between  the  States  without  consid¬ 
eration  of  true  competitive  ability  on  a 
national  basis.  We  are  denying  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis;  and  because  of  the  lack  of 
a  competitive  basis,  we  are  not  offering 
a  proper  opportunity  to  a  number  of 
young  people  who  have  a  right,  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  capacity,  to  receive 
that  portion  of  this  money  to  which  they 
are,  by  virtue  of  their  capacity,  com¬ 
petitively  entitled. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  deceiving  a  great  many  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  country.  If  we  do  not 
establish  a  sound  standard  of  competi¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  indication  that  many  of 
these  students  will  necessarily  reach  the 
proper  college. 

Originally,  I  planned  to  limit  my 
amendment  to  a  determination  of  the 
best  scholarship  candidates  through 
nationwide  competition,  to  be  based  on 
a  civil  service  examination;  but  I  realize 
that  there  are  other  considerations  to 
be  met;  considerations  of  character; 
considerations  of  high-school  records, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  include  those.  But, 
I  repeat,  that  the  heart  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  in  calling  for  a  selection  of  these 
students  who  we  most  need,  who  in  turn 
by  virtue  of  their  capacity  most  merit 
and  need  the  education.  A  scholarship, 
so  awarded,  would  carry  extra  honor  and 
distinction.  Award  on  such  basis,  more¬ 
over,  would  tend  fairly  to  produce  those, 
who,  after  training’,  could  meet  the 
national  need.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
hold  such  competitive  examinations.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  en¬ 
trance  to  a  large  number  of  all  colleges 
and  universities  is  always  by  nationwide 
examination;  nationwide  examination, 
carried  on  by  the  National  College 
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Board,  whereby  the  school  can  readily 
see  the  competitive  standing  of  the  can¬ 
didates  for  admission. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  carries. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  sti’ike  out  the  last  word 
and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
grieves  me  greatly  to  be  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fence  from  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  a  lady  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard.  I  am  sure  her  aims,  her  objec¬ 
tives  are  the  same  as  mine,  for  we  both 
are  interested  in  that  legislation  which 
will  best  meet  the  needs  of  our  country. 
But  on  this  we  differ  on  the  method. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  made 
the  statement  that  there  is  no  educa¬ 
tional  standard  whatever  set  up  in  this 
bill.  This  is  something  the  committee 
discussed  for  many  many  days,  and  the 
committee  concluded  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  standards  should  be  set  by  the 
state  agencies,  for  the  awarding  of  these 
scholarships,  based  on  ability  and  need. 

The  statement  is  also  made  that  if 
we  had  it  on  a  nationwide  competitive 
basis  we  would  get  the  very  best  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  country.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  each  one  of  the  48 
States  sets  up  its  own  method  of  award¬ 
ing  the  scholarships  we  will  get  the  very 
best  young  men  and  women  in  each  one 
of  the  48  States;  and  on  that  basis  we 
will  also  get  the  cream  of  the  crop,  the 
best  young  people  in  the  country. 

In  the  committee  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  as  to  how  the  scholar¬ 
ships  should  be  allocated.  One  Member 
thought  the  scholarships  should  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  one  for  each 
congressional  district  in  the  United 
States,  or  perhaps  more  than  one  if  the 
funds  would  cover  a  greater  number. 
Another  Member  thought  the  scholar¬ 
ships  should  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  one  for  each  county  in  the  United 
States.  Another  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  proposed  that  one  scholarship  be 
awarded  to  each  high  school  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  some  27,000 
high  schools. 

After  serious  consideration  of  every 
proposal  that  had  been  made  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  others 
interested  in  this  legislation,  the  com¬ 
mittee  decided  that  the  fairest  way,  the 
best  way,  would  be  to  allow  the  State 
agencies  to  set  up  the  method  for  grant¬ 
ing  the  scholarships  within  a  State. 

In  this  crisis  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  Federal  control.  I  submit, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  were  to  set  up 
a  nationwide  civil  service  examination 
as  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  receive  the  scholarships, 
then  there  is  far  more  danger  of  Federal 
control  than  if  we  leave  the  selection  of 
the  scholars  to  each  1  of  the  48  States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized. 


(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  h«£ 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  be¬ 
cause  sometimes  in  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  iiow  I  should  vote  it  is  nec- 
cessary  for  me  to  think  aloud,  and  be¬ 
cause,  although’  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  it  has  been  possible  to  get  but  5 
minutes  and  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  recognition — probably  because  of 
my  modesty-— more  time  is  needed  to 
think  about  what  is  now  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  when  our  forefathers  landed  at 
Plymouth  and  down  along  the  coast,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  leaving  the  homeland" 
was  because  of  the  discrimination  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  They  did 
not  have  very  much  liberty  in  the  Home¬ 
land;  they  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  educated  as  did  members  of  other 
classes  and  groups,  so  they  came  over 
here  thinking  they  would  have  freedom 
and  liberty.  Not  long  ago  we  passed  a 
civil  rights  bill  which  was  presumed  to 
do  away  with  at  least  some  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  we  hope  it  will.  However,  it 
still  seems,  from  what  is  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  there  is  more  or  less  discrimina¬ 
tion.  For  example,  in  England,  when 
the  pilgrims  left  that  island,  if  a  boy’s 
father  was  a  shoemaker  he  became  a 
shoemaker,  and  so  on  down  through  the 
list.  Here  now  we  have  another  kind  of 
discrimination.  In  order  to  work  one 
must  be  a  member  of  a  union. 

This  committee,  composed  of  so  many 
distinguished  and  well  advised  members, 
has  been  sitting  on  proposed  labor  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  aid  in  doing  away 
with  discrimination,  or  at  least  part  of  it, 
in  industry,  for  lo,  lo,  these  many  days. 

Then,  when  finally  a  bill  came  over 
from  the  other  body,  the  Speaker  was 
sitting  on  it  or,  more  properly,  with¬ 
holding  it,  for  41  days.  And,  to  date, 
we  have  had  no  worthwhile  legislation 
which  would  aid  the  union  man  in  es¬ 
caping  extinction.  What  has  that  to  do 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col¬ 
league  from  Illinois?  Under  this  bill,  as 
I  get  it,  inevitably  there  is  more  or  less 
discrimination.  Why?  Because  the 
money  is  only  to  be  made  available  to  a 
certain  group  named  by  another  group, 
State  or  national,  I  do  not  care  which. 
It  will  result  in  discrimination.  Just 
why  should  everybody  work  to  give  edu¬ 
cation  to  those  who — by  a  State  or  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  it  is  thought — have  su¬ 
perior  intellectual  ability?  Why  not  go 
down  the  line  discriminating  as  to  abil¬ 
ity  in  other  lines?  Education  is  fine. 
But  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  after 
you  are  born  is  eat.  Later  we  train 
people  to  raise  food  that  is  more  nutri¬ 
tious  and  of  quality,  and  give  or  sell  it 
to  those  in  need.  But  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  everybody  pay  for  a  special  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  few  does  not  follow.  Espe¬ 
cially  a  group  selected  by  specialists  in 
education.  Certain  fields  of  education 
are  specified.  Experts  in  those  fields 
will  make  the  selection.  Result — a 
group  carefully  selected  to  be  trained 
for  one  activity — at  the  expense  of  all. 
I  have  noticed  and  greatly  admire  the 
Rhodes  scholars  and  the  graduates  of 
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other  universities  and  colleges;  also 
those  who  have  earned  and  have  a  long 
string  of  letters  behind  their  names.  I 
do.  I  admire  you  all,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine,  the  distin¬ 
guished,  useful,  alert,  helpful  Mr.  Hale, 
Member  of  this  body.  But  his  education 
never  cost  our  taxpayers  a  cent.  Sure. 
You  get  the  point?  And,  here  in  my 
pocket,  is  a  long  story.  Look  here. 
What  is  it?  It  is  about  the  University 
of  Michigan,  a  couple  of  State  univer¬ 
sities,  putting  in  professors  to  teach 
what?  Fishing.  Fishing.  The  next 
thing  will  be  what?  A  bill  to  appropri¬ 
ate  money  for  more  fish.  And  hunting. 
Now,  I  can  see  the  middle-aged  lady 
and  the  man  out  in  the  fields  toiling 
away  in  our  country,  where  they  raise 
a  lot  of  onions  and  carrots,  down  on 
their  knees  pulling  weeds  out,  trying  to 
get  money  to  send  their  neighbor’s  boy 
to  the  university  or  State  college  while 
their  own  son  or  daughter,  having  little 
aptitude  for  book  learning,  is  on  his  or 
her  own.  Education  is  all  right  if  one 
can  afford  it,  but  we  cannot  go  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  debt,  farther 
and  farther  in  all  the  time,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Laird,  earlier  this 
week.  What  will  we  do?  Pile  up  a 
greater  burden  on  the  backs  of  all  the 
people  to  create  a  small  group  of  intel¬ 
lectuals  who  will  tell  their  intellectual 
inferiors  how  to  live? 

Years  and  years  ago  at  mother’s  side 
she  read,  among  others,  these  words: 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 

There  is  no  thought  that  those  who 
would  benefit  do  not  work — that  the 
results  of  their  midnight  hours  spent  in 
research  and  experiment  are  wasted  or 
not  of  supreme  importance  to  all  and  to 
the  Nation,  but  there  is  unfairness  in 
this  bill  as  now  before  the  committee 
and,  as  now  written,  dangerous  to  our 
form  of  government  as  well.  Our  people 
cannot  with  safety  be  divided  into 
classes  at  the  expense  of  all.  The  most 
valuable  education  is  that  which  is 
earned 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  committee  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  how  these  scholarships  should 
be  allocated.  It  was  decided  to  do  so 
on  a  State  basis  rather  than  have  the 
Federal  Government  go  into  each  and 
every  community  to  allocate  scholar¬ 
ships.  Consequently,  we  on  this  side  of 
the  committee  feel  that  the  substitute 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Now,  we  have 
agreed  that  the  only  ones  that  can  get 
this  money  are  those  in  need. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Not  for  the  loan 
section. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Well,  now,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  I  understand,  pro- 
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vided  that  it  was  for  superior  scholars; 
is  that  so? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  mean  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  so  that  I  can  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  If  the.  gentleman  is 
referring  to  my  amendment,  I  was  sim¬ 
ply  seeking  that  there  be  a  nationwide 
competitive  examination "  held  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  which  would 
take  this  completely  out  of  politics  or 
any  other  means  or  even  out  of  any 
means  of  State  selection. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  The  point  is 
whether  you  control  it  from  the  Federal 
Government  level  or  let  the  States  con¬ 
trol  it. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Sd  we  say  this  is 
for  need  and  then  we  pass  legislation 
saying  that  it  is  for  superior  students; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  No,  that  is  not 
quite  right. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Just  one  more 
question.  On  this  Powell  amendment 
it  was  stated  that  these  scholarships 
were  given  directly  to  the  boy  or  the 
girl.  Then  somebody  else  said  that  it 
was  based  on  anything  but  that,  that 
it  goes  to  a  commission  in  a  State;  and 
probably  there  are  only  7  or  8  States 
that  have  such  commissions;  is  not  that 
right? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  had  to  decide  who  would 
make  the  selection,  whether  the  selec¬ 
tion  would  be  made  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  by  the  States.  The  com¬ 
mittee  decided  that  it  should  be  made 
by  the  States  through  State  commis¬ 
sions  rather  than  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  But  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Church]  would  put  it  back  into  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill  these  students  in  each  State 
would  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  objec¬ 
tive  tests  and  other  measures  of  apti¬ 
tude  and  ability,  just  as  they  would  un¬ 
der  the  substitute  amendment?  The 
only  difference  would  be  whether  to  put 
it  on  a  nationwide  competition  or  on 
competition  within  each  State. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  That  is  quite 
right. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Do  I  understand 
that  in  the  bill  it  is  specified  that  each 
State  shall  give  a  competitive  exami¬ 
nation?  \ 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Yes;  and  it  is 
specified  that  each  State  shall  set  up  its 
own  standards. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  So  it  would  not  mean 
necessarily  the  establishment  of  ability 


according  to  aptitude  tests  or  examina¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  that  a  national  scholar¬ 
ship  would  be  used,  as  the  gentlewoman 
has  suggested,  as  a  political  weapon. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  it  would  be  used  as  a  political 
weapon.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  simply  claiming  that  you  may 
find  some  States  less  able  in  this  case 
to  present  those  who  would  compete 
with  those  of  another  State  on  the  basis 
of  ability. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  would  like  to 
read  the  language  of  the  bill  to  the 
gentlewoman.  It  says  that  each  State 
commission  shall  “select  persons  to  be 
awarded  such  scholarships  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  objective  tests.”  Is  that  what 
the  gentlewoman  is  referring  to?  They 
are  examinations  to  be  given  by  the 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wain- 
wright]  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hoffman  moves  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Is  it  correct  to  state  that  the  money 
will  be  awarded  to  those  who  are  in  need? 
Do  not  all  answer  at  once? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer,  and  the  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Is  it  also  true  that 
those  of  superior  ability  as  determined 
by  some  board  are  to  get  the  money? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  bill,  as  amended, 
provides— that  is  my  understanding — 
that  lack  of  funds,  as  well  as  special  su¬ 
perior  ability,  must  be  shown  before 
funds  are  available.  The  real  question 
is  this:  How  come  that  those  of  superior 
ability  are  in  need?  Will  you  tell  me 
that?  Does  or  has  the  superior  ability 
caused  the  need?  If  so,  why  increase  the 
group?  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  more  intelligent — those  with  excep¬ 
tional  brainpower— may  I  say — should 
be  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  question  that 
I  want  to  get  straightened  out? 

This  question  of  need  has  been  bruited 
about  so  much,  but  in  reading  the  bill 
I  do  not  see  the  word  used  at  any  partic¬ 
ular  time,  in  any  section  starting  with 
section  201. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  When  somebody 
asks  a  question,  they  go  and  grab  the  bill 
and  read  from  it.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  en  bloc  twice  by  4  or  5  different 
kinds  of  amendments  that  are  entirely 
different  from  what  is  in  the  bill.  The 
question  of  need  was  one.  Then  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  gets  up  and 
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has  four  amendments,  and  in  them  they 
are  going  to  make  somebody  of  superior 
ability  qualify.  If  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  a  bill  here  we  at  least  ought  to  know 
what  is  in  it. 

We  have  heard  the  story  that  this  is 
for  3  years.  Well,  I  have  been  in  politics 
in  my  State  and  in  this  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  35  years,  and  I  have  never  seen 
one  of  these  things  start  that  did  not 
grow  and  grow  and  grow.  This  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  it. 

We  are  trying  to  legislate  here  on  a 
matter  that  deeply  concerns  everybody 
in  the  United  States,  whether  they  go  to 
school  or  whether  they  do  not.  We  ought 
to  go  slowly  and  know  exactly  what  we 
are  doing.  We  certainly  do  not  know 
here,  because  I  think  I  can  call  legislation 
pretty  good. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  With  his  long  and 
exceptionally  brilliant  service  in  his  own 
State  legislature  he  can  call  the  turn  as 
he  has  so  often  demonstrated  in  this 
body.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  does 
the  gentleman  mean  we  ought  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  a  little  bit  ourselves  before  we  go 
along  with  a  bill  which  will  give  us  a 
small  group  of  supposedly  superior  citi¬ 
zens,  members  of  which  are  educated  at 
the  expense  of  all?  An  aristocracy  of 
intellectuals? 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  for  putting  those 
words  in  my  mouth. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  those  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  think  that  by  passing  this 
bill  they  are  settling  a  troublesome  issue 
here  today,  something  that  is  going  to 
stay  settled,  I  offer  this  prediction.  You 
are  merely  starting  something,  not  end¬ 
ing  it.  You  are  starting  new,  incessant 
and  increasing  demands — whetted  by  the 
taste  of  this  initial  victory — demands  for 
more  and  more,  in  terms  of  new  areas 
and  types  of  Federal  activity  in  this  field, 
in  terms  of  ever  larger  appropriations,  in 
terms  of  further  assumptions  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Federal  bureaucracy  of 
critical  evaluations  and  decisions  as  to 
the  content  and  methods  of  education, 
and  in  terms  of  direct  Federal  control  of 
education. 

By  adopting  this  legislation  you  will 
give  the  greatest  encouragement  ever 
given  by  any  Congress  to  that  small  but 
solid  and  utterly  ruthless  core  of  un¬ 
blinking,  unblushing,  brazen  advocates 
of  definite,  deliberate,  all-out  Federal 
control  of  education. 

And  I  give  yet  another  warning  to 
those  advocates  of  all-out  massive  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  who  think  today 
that  they  have  the  smell  of  victory  in 
their  nostrils. 

You  will  not  have  settled  the  matter 
either.  There  are  still  countless  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  be  reckoned  with :  Americans  dis¬ 
illusioned  by  the  sterile  fruits  of  so  much 
of  progressive  education  and  life  adjust¬ 
ment  philosophy  who  see  no  prospect  of 
resolving  America’s  educational  prob¬ 
lems  merely  by  breaking  open  the  coffers 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  those  whose 
sole  or  principal  solution  for  educational 
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deficits  is  more  money;  Americans  who 
are  beginning  to  comprehend  the  folly 
of  misnamed  Federal  aid  financed  by  bor¬ 
rowed  funds  of  a  Federal  Government 
which  only  day  before  yesterday  again 
increased  the  mortgage  on  the  resources 
and  taxes  of  future  generations;  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  still  resent  and  resist  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  supplant  local  and  State  respon¬ 
sibility  and  to  destroy  the  moral  and  fi¬ 
nancial  resources  of  private  initiative 
and  enterprise. 

Vote  as  you  will,  my  colleagues;  but 
do  not,  I  beg  you,  delude  yourselves  that 
this  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  It  is  but 
the  beginning. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  tMr.  Hoff¬ 
man]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Illinois  LMrs.  Church]  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
very  briefly  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  the  fact  that  originally  there 
was  a  title  X  in  this  bill  which  dealt 
with  vocational  training.  Title  X  was 
removed  from  the  bill  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee.  It  was  removed 
primarily  for  two  reasons.  One,  it  was 
felt  by  a  majority  of  the  committee  that 
because  the  title  actually  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Smith -Hughes  Vocational 
Education  Act  and  the  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1946 — the  George-Barden 
Act — that  this  was  not  the  proper  place 
and  that  it  should  be  separate  legislation. 
It  was  also  indicated  that  the  White 
House  felt  that  if  this  was  included  in 
the  bill,  it  would  seriously  affect  the 
prospects  of  being  approved  by  the 
President.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
point  out  to  the  Committee,  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion,  and  I  think  in  the  opinion 
of  many  others,  that  while  we  are  pro¬ 
ducing  scientists  and  while  we  are  pro¬ 
ducing  scholars,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
build  in  other  directions  for  the  national 
defense.  For  those  who  are  not  in  the 
field  of  higher  education — those  who  are 
the  supporters,  you  might  say,  of  those 
who  are  going  to  be  on  the  top  giving 
the  orders.  Vocational  training,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  an  important  part.  I  hope  a 
way  will  be  found  either  through  the 
Senate  bill  which,  I  believe,  will  include 
the  title  or  through  separate  legislation 
to  provide  further  additions  to  vocational 
training  aids  in  this  country. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clarify  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  arose  during  debate  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Church],  On  page 


10  of  the  bill,  section  204  (b)  says  that 
each  State  commission  shall  select  per¬ 
sons  to  be  awarded  scholarships  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  objective  tests  and  other 
measures  of  aptitude  and  ability.  So 
that,  clearly  this  is  contemplated  in  the 
legislation.  With  respect  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  need  by  the  recipients  of  the 
loans,  the  need  must  be  established 
under  the  amendments  which  were 
accepted  earlier.  The  entire  loan  avail¬ 
ability  is  subject  to  the  need  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  applicant. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  wish  to  associate  myselfiwith  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  as  to  the  importance  of  voca¬ 
tional  education.  However,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  refresh  his  memory  the 
reason  title  X  was  stricken  from  the  bill 
was  not  because  the  White  House  asked 
that  it  be  stricken.  It  was  because  there 
were  not  sufficient  hearings  in  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  many  people,  including, 
I  believe,  the  gentleman  from  California 
agreed  that  at  this  time  this  program 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill.  This 
was  nothing  that  had  to  do  with  politics 
or  anything  which  had  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  vocational  education.  It  was 
felt  that  there  was  not  enough  evidence 
before  the  committee  and  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  at  that  time  to  justify  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  title  X  in  this  bill.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  if  that 
is  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  subcommittee  has 
since  approved  a  separate  bill  which  I 
introduced  on  this  subject,  which  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not  true 
that  there  were  many  people  on  his 
side  of  the  committee  who  voted  to 
strike  title  X  out  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  They  certainly 
did,  but  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  merely  want  to 
underscore  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  said  about  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  and  maintaining  a  voca¬ 
tional  educational  program.  I  want  to 
join  with  him  in  his  legislative  efforts 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  see  that  the 
program  is  advanced  in  that  important 
field. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  sincerely. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  is  the  controlling  factor.  Is 
it  need  or  is  it  ability,  that  determines 
whether  a  student  is  accepted  under  this 
bill? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  say  it  was 
ability  and  need. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Very  well. 
Then  if  somebody  has  the  ability,  he  will 
not  come  under  this  bill  unless  he  needs 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  right. 
Ability  must  come  first,  however. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Then  if  you 
find  a  man  who  has  ability,  he  will  come 
under  this  bill  if  he  needs  the  financial 
assistance? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  And  that  will 
be  a  controlling  factor  in  every  State? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  So  you  will 
control  the  States - 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  It  is  entirely 
done  by  the  State,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  by  State  commissions. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  It  has  to  comply 
with  those  requirements? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  has  to  comply 
with  those  requirements,  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  we  adopted  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  JUDD:  On 
pages  8  to  14,  strike  out  all  of  title  II  and 
renumber  subsequent  titles  accordingly. 

On  page  15,  line  2,  strike  out  “$40,000,000” 
and  insert  “$47,500,000”,  and  strike  out  line 
3  and  insert  “$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960;  $82,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961;  $90,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.” 

On  page  6,  line  12,  strike  out  all  of  sub¬ 
section  (e)  and  renumber  accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  is  recognized 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  If  I  may  have  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  the  gentleman  on  the  Republican 
side  in  charge  of  the  bill,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  pertinent  question. 

These  amendments,  as  I  understand, 
bring  this  bill  in  harmony  with  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  this  subject?  It  is  in 
line  with  his  desires. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  This  is  almost  the  bill 
that  he  recommends? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 
When  the  gentlemen  on  your  side  went 
to  see  the  President  a  few  days  ago  and 
took  the  bill  and  went  over  it,  he  regis¬ 
tered  two  objections.  The  amendments 
which  we  have  adopted  this  afternoon 
answer  those  objections.  I  think  it  is 
a  fair  statement,  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  that  the  President  makes  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  bill  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  would  go 
further  and  say  that  the  President  sup¬ 
ports  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
information. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  T  have  offered  would 
strike  out  all  of  title  II,  the  title  to  which 
there  is  the  greatest  objection,  espe¬ 
cially  by  many  of  us  who  favor  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  bill.  It  is  the  title  that  as 
now  amended  by  the  committee,  author¬ 
izes  4-year  scholarships  for  10,000  se- 
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lected  students  a  year.  For  each  such 
10,000  there  will  be  an  estimated  cost 
of  $7,500,000  a  year.  My  amendment 
also  would  increase  by  exactly  the  same 
amount  that  would  be  stricken  out  in 
title  II,  the  authorization  for  loans  un¬ 
der  title  III. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  not 
to  make  less  money  available  for  assist¬ 
ing  worthy,  qualified,  and  needy  students. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  it  available  to 
such  students  in  the  form  of  loans, 
rather  than  gi’ants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  real 
need  that  many,  many  students  have. 
I  had  to  work  my  way  through  8  years 
of  college  and  medical  school.  I  have 
been  eternally  grateful  that  it  was  almost 
40  years  ago,  because  costs  were  less 
then  and  it  was  relatively  easy  to  get 
jobs.  I  doubt  that  I  could  work  my 
way  through  the  same  amount  of  school¬ 
ing  now.  The  same  courses  are  so  de¬ 
manding  that  I  could  not  get  the  time 
for  outside  jobs.  And  the  jobs  are  filled 
by  men  with  families  to  support. 

Many  excellent  students  simply  must 
have  financial  assistance  nowadays, 
i  The  question  is,  Which  is  the  best  way 
'  to  give  them  the  direct  assistance  they 
need?  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  give  it 
to  college  students  in  the  form  of  loans 
insead  of  grants,  or  instead  of  part  loans 
and  part  grants,  for  three  reasons. 

First,  it  is  better  for  the  Government 
an£  for  the  taxpayers,  and  for  future 
students,  because  the  Government  will 
get  the  money  back  to  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  I  cannot  think  of  any  bet¬ 
ter  risks  than  these  superior  young  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  .  in  need,  and  who  will 
deeply  appreciate  loans  that  enable  them 
to  get  an  education  they  would  otherwise 
be  denied.  They  will  welcome  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  pay  the  loans  back.  The 
record  of  repayment  of  GI  loans  proves 
this  conclusively,  if  anyone  were  to 
doubt  it. 

Second,  it  is  better  for  the  students 
now.  All  our  experience  with  "loans  and 
grants,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign-aid 
programs,  demonstrates  that  persons  get 
►  most  benefit  from  help  received  on  a  loan 
basis  rather  than  on  a  grant  basis,  when¬ 
ever  loans  are  feasible,  as  they  certainly 
are  in  the  case  of  these  outstanding  stu¬ 
dents.  They  study  harder  and  with 
more  purpose.  They  are  making  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  themselves  with  their  own 
money.  Because  they  are  going  to  pay 
it  back,  they  value  it  more  highly,  and 
the  education  it  makes  possible.  It 
builds  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  and 
those  qualities  of  character  are  certainly 
just  as  important  for  them  and  for  their 
making  important  contributions  to  our 
national  defense  and  general  welfare  as 
brilliance  of  mind  or  highly  specialized 
training. 

v  But,  most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  is  better  for  our  society  and  for 
our  country  that  we  extend  this  aid 
through  loans.  It  is  in  full  accord  with 
our  American  way  of  meeting  our  prob¬ 
lems:  We  give  loans,  not  grants,  to 
farmers  who  need  aid  in  getting  tele¬ 
phones  or  electricity  for  their  farms. 
We  do  not  say  to  one  farmer  that  he 
must  get  an  REA  loan  and  to  another 
across  the  road  that  he  can  get  for  the 


same  purpose  a  grant  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  would  wreck  the  REA  pro¬ 
gram,  we  would  wreck  the  FHA  program, 
we  would  wreck  a  half  dozen  other  good 
programs  if  we  were  to  do  that. 

Look  what  would  certainly  happen  un¬ 
der  this  bill  as  it  is  now  written.  Two 
families  live  on  the  same  street,  the 
Smith  family  and  the  Jones  family. 
They  have  the  same  expenses,  the  heads 
of  the  two  families  work  in  the  same 
factory,  they  have  the  same  income,  they 
have  the  same  need.  Each  has  a  fine 
boy  or  girl.  They  try  for  scholarships. 
They  are  of  equal  standing  in  high 
school,  but  one  gets  a  little  higher  rat¬ 
ing  on  some  aptitude  test,  or  he  knows 
some  one  on  the  commission  making  the 
selections,  and  the  Jones  boy  gets  a 
scholarship  grant.  The  Smith  boy  does 
not;  he  has  to  take  a  loan  that  must  be 
repaid.  What  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
minds  of  the  Smith  family  members? 
They  and  he  have  to  pay  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  boy,  through  repayment  of 
his  loan;  and  then  help  pay  also, 
through  their  taxes,  for  the  education  of 
the  Jones  boy  across  the  street  who  got 
a  grant. 

Is  this  the  best  way  to  do  the  job? 
Our  country  and  our  school  system  were 
founded  on  equal  treatment  for  all,  not 
on  what  is  bound  to  seem  to  those  who 
are  denied  grants  a  discrimination  by 
their  own  government.  If  it  is  said  that 
colleges  or  private  individuals  or  founda¬ 
tions  give  scholarships  to  a  selected  few, 
that  is  a  different  situation.  They  use 
their  own  money  and  they  can  lay  down 
their  own  rules.  But  these  scholarships 
are  to  be  given  out  of  public  funds  to 
which  those  denied  grants  make  as  great 
contributions  as  those  who  receive 
grants.  It  will  create  resentment,  not 
good  will.  The  boy  who  has  to  make  a 
loan,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  that 
loan,  as  he  would  otherwise  be,  will  be 
resentful  that  he  did  not  get  a,  grant. 

And  what  are  we  going  to  say  or  do 
when  the  Smiths  come  to  us  and  say, 
“If  we  are  going  to  help  pay  for  the 
Jones  boy’s  education,  then  they  must 
help  pay  for  our  boy’s  education.” 
There  is  only  one  answer:  the  Congress 
will  have  to  expand  the  grant  proce¬ 
dure  to  take  care  of  everyone,  and  the 
loan  procedure  will  wither  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  set  up  these  scholarships.  Any  boy 
or  girl  good  enough  to  merit  a  scholar¬ 
ship  is  good  enough  to  be  able  to  pay  a 
loan  back  without  difficulty  or  hardship 
in  an  11-year  period  after  his  gradua¬ 
tion. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  sufficiently 
competent  to  be  able  to  pay  back  such  a 
loan,  and  to  want  to  pay  it  back  so  that 
others  can  also  get  loans  from  the  fund, 
is  not  good  enough  to  deserve  a  free 
scholarship. 

The  scholarship  title  is  not  needed — 
and  it  is  not  desirable.  Let  us  make 
higher  education  possible  for  qualified 
and  needy  youth  by  making  the  funds 
now  authorized  in  title  II  available  as 
loans  under  title  III.  That  will  do  the 
same  job  in  a  way  that  will  be  best  for 
the  Government,  best  for  the  students, 
give  the  same  opportunity  to  all,  and  will 
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strengthen,  not  weaken,  our  educational 
system  and  our  country. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  at  this  point  and  join 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in 
opposing  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  simply 
because  the  entire  heart  of  this  bill  is 
at  stake. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  features 
covered  in  the  scholarship  section,  but 
I  know  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  attained 
under  the  conditions,  because  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
getting  to  the  point  we  have  reached 
today. 

I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  so  violently  a  while  ago  and  said 
this  was  not  the  end  but  the  beginning. 
The  beginning  started  centuries  ago 
when  the  first  man  scratched  a  line  on 
the  side  of  a  cave.  That  is  when  human 
beings  started  the  search  for  education. 
Throughout  the  entire  history  of  the 
human  mind  each  and  every  generation 
has  sought  to  climb  a  little  higher  up 
the  ladder  of  education,  because  therein 
lies  the  height  of  civilization.  I  think 
all  of  us  ought  to  understand  that  in 
this  very  young  country  of  ours  we  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  the.need  for  some  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  wipe  out  an  error  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  and  the  Congress  cre¬ 
ated  the  land  grant  colleges.  Up  until 
that  time  there  was  but  one  test  for  the 
person  who  wanted  higher  education, 
and  that  test  was  ability  to  pay.  When 
the  land  grant  colleges  were  established  a 
second  test  was  added:  Ability  to  learn. 
So  the  land  grant  colleges  were  created 
and  assistance  was  given  toward  educa¬ 
tional  tuition. 

This  Congress  can  advise  itself  and 
not  be  pushed  by  the  so-called  experts 
that  have  all  of  the  power  behind  them 
as  a  lobby,  but  pushed  by  the  needs  of 
the  time  and  the  demands  of  the  time. 

We  must  achieve  at  this  time  the  third 
phase,  and  that  third  phase  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  primary  ability,  the  ability  to 
learn. 

The  fourth  phase  will  be  faced  by 
some  other  Congress  at  some  future  date 
when  that  Congress  must  come  to  the 
point,  if  it  demands  that  higher  educa¬ 
tion  is  essential  in  every  field  of  en¬ 
deavor,  where  it  must  make  available  for 
the  citizens  of  this  country  that  higher 
education. 

How  many  of  you  realize  that  this 
body  of  men  represents  the  only  major 
field  of  endeavor  in  this  country  today 
that  does  not  have  the  prerequisite  re- 
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quirement  of  higher  education  in  order 
to  attain  success?  We  are  the  last  of 
the  arts  that  are  now  practiced  in  this 
country,  and  we  can  do  so  from  any 
level  from  whence  we  start  without  any 
regard  to  our  past  educational  abilities 
or  requirements  that  are  demanding  as 
they  are  today;  80  to  85  percent  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  cannot  partici¬ 
pate  in  Government  because  your  civil 
service  requirements  are  so  stringent, 
their  demands  for  a  higher  education  as 
a  prerequisite  so  severe,  they  there¬ 
by  close  the  door  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Americans  who  could  and 
probably  would  be  good  civil  servants. 
But,  there  are  no  opportunities,  because 
educational  requirement  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  thing.  I  say  to  you  in  the 
scholarship  section  of  the  bill  I  would,  if 
I  could,  have  designated  the  study  that 
had  to  be  taken,  because  I  think  that  the 
only  real  success  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  get  into  the  field  of  scholarships 
must  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  that  time  and  of  the  country  at 
that  time.  Today  it  is  scientists  and 
mathematicians  and  linguists,  but  to- 
mori'ow  it  may  be  tradesmen,  and  then 
you  would  have  your  occupational 
schools  come  into  the  picture.  It  may 
be  medical  scientists  that  we  need  to¬ 
morrow,  and  each  and  every  Congress 
ought  to  determine  the  need,  the  num¬ 
ber  needed  and  the  amount  of  money 
required  for  that  particular  need  at  the 
moment.  The  chairman  himself  tried 
hard  to  get  a  specification  of  the  studies. 
He  could  not  get  it  and  took  the  next 
best  that  he  could.  I  say  to  you  if  this 
program  continues,  it  is  entirely  con¬ 
ceivable  and  possible  that  out  of  the  en¬ 
tire  10,000  scholarships  not  1  person 
would  have  to  take  a  scientific  course. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  my  good  friend,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama,  Carl  Elliott,  on 
the  splendid  job  he  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
have  done  on  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1958.  It  is  thoughtful, 
well-constructed  legislation,  conceived  in 
the  best  and  highest  interest  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  It  represents  hard  work,  clear 
thinking,  and  a  high  regard  for  factual 
analysis. 

This  bill  provides  for  practical  action 
by  the  National  Government  to  strength¬ 
en  education  at  a  time  when  our  country 
is  no  stronger  than  our  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  will  provide  much-needed  help 
for  teachers,  students,  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  parents,  and  our  colleges  and 
universities.  The  cost  is  not  a  large  one 
in  terms  of  what  we  have  come  to  con¬ 
sider  as  large  Federal  expenditures.  It 
is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  the  expenditures  for  education  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  and  organizations,  but 
it  is  a  carefully  aimed  drop  and  its  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Nation  should  be  very  great 
indeed. 

While  there  are  plenty  of  statistics 
available,  we  do  not  need  them  to  under¬ 
stand  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  our 
girls  and  boys  with  great  potential  abili¬ 
ty  never  have  the  chance  to  develop  it. 
No  person  can  really  tell  how  many  po¬ 
tential  engineers,  scientists,  linguists. 


educators,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  great 
spiritual  leaders  are  lost  to  us  because — 
someplace  along  the  line — they  did  not 
have  a  decent  chance  to  obtain  a  decent 
education.  This  is  a  loss  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford,  and  we  should  be  ashamed  that  it 
occurs  in  a  country  as  rich  as  ours.  This 
loss  is  not  due  to  the  failure  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  is  our  country  which  has 
failed.  Every  one  of  us,  from  personal 
experience,  knows  of  bright  and  willing 
men  and  women  who  are  handicapped 
throughout  life  because  they  never  had 
a  real  chance  to  educate  themselves.  It 
is  a  myth  that  ability  will  always  come 
out  and  that  able  people  will  always 
triumph  against  great  odds.  Some  are 
fortunate  and  do  triumph.  Many  are 
less  fortunate  in  their  opportunities  and 
circumstances. 

1  This  bill  would  provide  some  help  in 
preventing  this  loss  of  abilities  which, 
in  each  case,  is  both  a  tragic  personal 
loss  and  an  even  more  tragic  loss  to  the 
Nation. 

,  For  instance,  it  would  give  substantial 
assistance  to  State  educational  agencies 
to  improve  the  quality  and  increase  the 
numbers  of  counseling  and  guidance 
personnel  in  our  schools.  Youngsters 
need  trained  people  to  properly  advise 
them.  By  the  time  a  youngster  reaches 
high-school  age,  if  he  has  not  already 
been  encouraged  to  make  the  best  of  his 
abilities  it  is  often  too  late  to  do  so.  It 
is  certainly  too  late  to  help  a  student  if 
he  gets  well  along  into  high  school  with¬ 
out  proper  advice  and  encouragement  in 
his  studies.  Yet  this  is  so  often  the  case 
in  the  large  majority  of  our  schools  all 
over  the  country.  That  is  why  a  lot  of 
youngsters  of  high  ability  leave  school 
long  before  they  finish  high  school. 

Also,  the  bill  would  give  assistance  in 
improving  testing  procedures.  It  simply 
is  not  true  that  the  overworked  class¬ 
room  teacher  can  recognize  able  stu¬ 
dents  at  a  glance.  Many  children  come 
from  homes  without  the  advantages  of 
education  and  other  refinements  which 
encourage  them  and  help  them  to  do 
well  in  school.  Educators  rightly  feel 
that  a  lot  of  youngsters  of  high  poten¬ 
tial  ability  are  never  even  identified. 
Such  a  child  is  very  apt  to  be  extremely 
unhappy  in  school  and  quit  at  the  first 
opportunity.  This  bill  would  help  to 
prevent  this  from  happening. 

Scholarships,  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  improved  testing,  counseling,  and 
guidance  in  the  schools.  It  does  little 
good  to  identify  an  able  child,  encour¬ 
age  him  to  study  the  hardest  courses, 
and  prepare  him  for  college  when  you 
know — and  the  child  himself  knows — 
that  he  cannot  possibly  afford  to  go  to 
even  a  local  State  college.  We  hear  a 
lot  about  the  huge  amount  of  scholar¬ 
ship  aid  available.  There  is  a  lot — but 
not  so  much  as  we  think  in  proportion 
to  the  need  for  it.  A  lot  of  it  is  in 
mighty  small  doses.  It  does  not  help  any 
to  offer  a  poor  kid  $100  when  he  needs 
$1,200  or  more  a  year  to  go  to  college 
and  does  not  have  the  first  dollar  of  it. 

I  will  say  this :  scholarships  are  in  such 
short  supply  that  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  this  country  each  year  take 
about  $50  million  out  of  their  operating 
funds  to  give  as  scholarships.  This 
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means  that  they  subtract  that  amount 
from  such  other  needs  as  faculty  salaries 
at  a  time  when  they  have  a  tough  time 
offering  a  good  man  enough  to  allow 
him  to  teach  in  college. 

And  many  scholarships  go  to  students 
in  the  upper  3  or  5  percent  of  academic 
ability.  We  need  scholarships  for  able — 
even  brilliant — students  who  do  not 
rank  quite  that  high.  Just  think  a  min¬ 
ute,  we  could  not  possibly  supply  our  • 
heeds  for  good  professional  men  from 
the  upper  5  percent  of  our  able  students. 
When  you  have  an  emergency  in  the 
family  and  are  desperately  trying  to  get 
a  doctor,  you  do  not  ask  the  one  you  fi¬ 
nally  reach  whether  he  graduated  from 
high  school  in  the  top  5  percent  of  his 
class.  Yet  our  limited  scholarship  funds 
have  to  go  to  the  highest  ranked  first. 

This  bill  would  accomplish  a  lot  of 
other  very  fine  things  for  education.  In 
my  State,  for  instance,  we  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  wonderful  new  school 
buildings  we  have  been  able  to  build  in 
the  last  few  years.  They  were  desper¬ 
ately  needed,  and  many  more  still  are. 
But  often,  there  was  not  money  enough 
to  equip  our  science  laboratories  in  i 
those  schools  with  enough  modern  1 
equipment  and  teaching  devices.  This 
bill  would  make  funds  available  for  that 
very  purpose.  It  would  also  help  us  to 
buy  modern  electronic  equipment  to 
properly  and  effectively  teach  foreign 
languages. 

The  bill  would  help  our  universities 
expand  their  graduate  programs  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fully  qualified  college  teachers 
so  desperately  needed.  It  would  help 
the  colleges  provide  Joans  for  deserving 
students  so  that  they  could  continue 
their  education  and  pay  back  the  money 
later.  This  too,  is  a  badly  needed  and 
most  important  undertaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  to  come  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  years.  It  would  be  a  national 
tragedy  if  we  did  not  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  our 
country  in  this  fashion.  I  support  this 
legislation  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  t 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  " 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

AIq Ko m o  o 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all' amendments  thereto  close  in  20  min-  • 
utes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog-  ' 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

SCHWENGEL  ]. 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  . 

VllCt  VAIY1Q  T'lrC  ^ 

(Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN,  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  yielded  the  time  allotted 
him  to  Mr.  Schwengel.  ) 

(Mr.  BECKER,  by  unanimous  consent, 
yielded  the  time  allotted  him  to  Mr. 
Schwengel.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  I  am  in  unanimous  and  in  enthusi- 
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astic  support  of  this  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a 
sad  state  of  affairs  when  we,  the  Mem- 
bers  of  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
are  limiting  time  on  the  discussion  of 
education.  Reflect  a  little  on  the  great 
history  of  our  country  and  note,  if  you 
please,  whether  there  would  have  been 
a  United  States  of  America  without  the 
public  school  system.  Now  we  are  limit¬ 
ing  debate,  we  are  limiting  a  discussion 
of  this  problem  that  deals  with  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  this  Nation.  I  think  it  is  a 
shame,  and  I  resent  this  kind  of  move 
on  the  part  of  certain  leaders  on  this 
floor  who  are  limiting  time  and  who,  in 
my  opinion,  ought  to  knpw  better. 

Very  briefly — I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have 
the  time,  because  I  think  I  have  a  story 
to  tell  that  you  ought  to  hear — my  story 
is  this.  I  have  read  the  reports  and  I 
have  noted  the  people  who  have  come 
before  the  committee.  Who  were  they? 
Everybody  except  the  people  you  are 
talking  about.  I  could  find  only  one 
student  who  testified  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  a  17-year-old  high  school  stu¬ 
dent.  It  so  happens  that  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  thinking  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  in 
the  colleges  of  Iowa  because  in  the  last 
4  years  I  have  had  40  of  the  finest  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  colleges  of  Iowa  in  my 
home,  for  a  week.  We  talked  about  a 
great  many  things.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  I  had  them  at  my  home  is  because 
I  share  a  concern  for  the  future  of  our 
country,  because  so  many  of  our  people 
do  not  seem  to  care  about  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  greatest  system  and  way  of 
life  ever  given  to  man.  They  just  do 
not*- seem  to  care.  Check  the  records 
of  your  school  board  elections.  Check 
the  recoids  of  your  city  elections. 
Check  the  records  of  your  own  elec¬ 
tions,  and  see  how  many  people  in  your 
own  districts  do  not  really  care.  And 
now  we  are  limiting  time  for  debate, 
to  discuss  what  to  do.  about  this  matter. 
You  have  a  bill  here  that  is  going  to  do 
something  about  science,  mathematics 
and  the  languages. 

I  have  heard  some  people  say  some¬ 
thing  about  Russia.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  the  Russians.  A  year 
ago  soipe  of  them  came  into  my  district. 
They  were  invited  there  by  our  people 
to  observe  what  happens  in  a  farm  com¬ 
munity.  While  they  were  there  they 
were  shown  our  schools.  I  was  there 
one  day  at  a  luncheon  and  sat  right 
beside  this  man  from  Russia.  I  said  to 
him,  “What  do  you  think  about  these 
things?”  and  specifically  because  of  my 
interest  in  schools  I  asked  him,  “What 
do  you  think  of  our  school  system?” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
•gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel] 
has  expired.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  San- 

TANGELO]  . 

'  Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
read  the  bill,  the  report,  and  part  of 
the  hearing.  I  thought  I  knew  what  this 
was  all  about,  but  since  we  have  had  so 
many  amendments  I  would  like  to  ask 
1  or  2  questions  of  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment  and  of  the  chairman  handl¬ 
ing  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  it,  so  far  as  scholar¬ 
ships  are  concerned,  there  is  an  ability 


and  a  needs  test.  With  respect  to  loans, 
can  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  a  col¬ 
lege  student  has  to  be  in  need  to  qualify 
for  a  loan? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  On  page  19  of  the 
bill  it  says: 

(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a 
student  who  (A)  is  in  need  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
such  institution,  and  (B)  is  capable,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  institution,  of  maintaining 
good  standing  in  such  course  of  study  and 
has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full¬ 
time  student  at  such  institution 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Is  that  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  information. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Who  determines  that 
qualification,  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  State  government? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  The  State  gov¬ 
ernment,  I  understand,  sets  forth  the 
requirements  for  need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Porter], 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Elliott  bill  is  a  good  bill,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  better  bill  if  the  loan  princi¬ 
ple  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  were  adopted.  An  education 
for  a  boy  or  a  girl  is  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  and  he  or  she  should  be  willing  to 
pay  back  this  money.  The  money  could 
then  be  used  for  someone  else. 

May  I  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  able  and  hard¬ 
working  gentleman  from  Alabama?  On 
page  38,  with  respect  to  the  limitations 
on  fellowships,  there  is  a  limitation  con¬ 
cerning  not  engaging  in  gainful  employ¬ 
ment  other  than  part-time  employment. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  gentleman 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  restricted 
to  merely  teaching  and  research  but 
could  include  menial  work  such  as  wait¬ 
ing  on  tables  or  other  things  that  stu¬ 
dents  frequently  do  to  help  pay  their  ex¬ 
penses. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  The  jobs  the  gentle¬ 
man  mentions  are  not  excluded. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Schwengel  moves  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  there  may  be  those  who  resent 
this  move,  but  I  feel  this  so  deeply  that 
I  cannot  help  myself,  and  I  am  using 
this  method  to  call  some  matters  to  your 
attention  that  I  think  are  of  grave 
importance. 

Before  I  sat  down  a  while  ago  I  was 
telling  about  this  Russian  who  visited  in 
Washington,  Iowa,  and  with  whom  I 
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had  lunch.  I  had  just  gotten  through 
asking  him  a  question  of  what  he 
thought  about  our  school  system.  He 
said,  ‘I  visited  your  school  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  and  we  have  a  fine  public  school  at 
Washington,  Iowa.  He  said,  “You  have 
wonderful  buildings  and  you  have  nice 
teachers  but  you  have  too  many  deci¬ 
sions  granted  to  the  students.  They 
can  make  up  their  own  minds  as  to  what 
they  want.  In  Russia  we  tell  them 
what  they  want.” 

This  is  the  difference.  And  what  a 
difference.  What  was  he  saying? 
“Here  in  America  you  have  too  much 
freedom.  That  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  America.” 

Some  of  you  are  worried.  Yes,  I  am 
worried  about  Russia,  too.  I  am  wor¬ 
ried  most  of  all  for  the  people  of  Russia 
because  they  do  not  have  the  advantage 
and  opportunity  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  have.  I  say  to  you,  it  is  high 
time  we  quit  talking  about  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  over  there  and  its  com¬ 
petition  with  us,  because  all  in  the  world 
their  educational  system  is  doing  is  lead¬ 
ing  that  nation  and  their  people  to  a 
great  downfall  some  day,  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference.  We  teach  a  moral  philosophy, 
we  teach  a  concern  for  our  fellow  men, 
and  they  teach  a  concern  for  their  state. 

So  I  am  not  too  concerned  about  that 
Russian  philosophy  ever  taking  over  so 
long  as  we  protect  our  basic  freedoms 
and  all  of  America  share  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  participating  citizens.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  if  he  had  a  chance  to  take 
the  top  scientists  out  of  the  University 
of  Moscow  or  the  average  boy  with  aver¬ 
age  training  from  Parsons  College,  a 
college  of  around  800  students,  or  Drake 
or  Notre  Dame  or  any  other  college  in 
the  United  States,  you  would  not  have 
him.  Why?  Because  they  just  would 
not  be  educated  on  the  basic  philos¬ 
ophies  we  call  the  American  way  of  life. 

They  might  be  great  scientists  all 
right,  but  they  would  not  be  contributing 
to  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  If  there  is  anything 
wrong'  with  our  educational  system,  why 
have  we  become  the  greatest  Nation  in 
all  the  world,  the  greatest  leader  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  productivity 
through  our  American  way  of  life?  If 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  our  edu¬ 
cation  system,  how  did  America  grow  to 
such  great  strength  and  attain  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  that  we  have  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Certainly,  I  cannot  see 
anything  wrong  with  our  educational 
system. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Is  the 
gentleman  in  agreement  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd], 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  certainly  am. 
I  thought  I  made  that  crystal  clear  when 
I  started  to  speak. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that. 
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Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  every  Member  of  this  House  would 
listen  to  me.  In  addition,  to  the  40 
students  who  visit  my  home  from  the 
colleges  of  Iowa  for  a  week,  I  have  a 
student  program  which  I  call  my  re¬ 
search  team — graduate  students  or  sen¬ 
ior  students  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
In  the  last  4  years,  I  have  had  8  differ¬ 
ent  ones.  They  have  been<*on  my  pay¬ 
roll.  There  is  an  idea  for  some  or  each 
of  you  who  are  so  concerned  about  the 
student  problem,  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
to  do  something.  Why  do  you  not  get 
some  of  them  on  your  payroll?  Give 
them  a  job  to  do,  under  the  direction  of 
some  of  these  very  able  faculty  members 
of  the  colleges  you  represent.  You  will 
be  amazed  at  some  of  the  contributions 
they  can  make.  Three  years  ago  I  had 
these  students  study  this  question  of 
need  of  higher  education  and  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  about  it.  We  sent  them  every 
bill  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  all  the  reports  and  all 
the  information  that  we  could  get. 
Asked  them  make  a  thorough  study  of 
these  bills.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  got  its 
money’s  worth  for  the  time  and  work 
and  effort  that  these  students  put  into 
that  project.  After  they  had  studied 
the  problem  and  after  they  did  research 
at  the  grassroots  and  after  they  had 
talked  with  virtually  hundreds  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  this 
graduate  student  group  came  up  with 
some  recommendations.  And  do  you 
know  there  was  not  one  recommendation 
for  a  scholarship  plan  similar  to  the  one 
that  is  being  presented  to  us  here  today? 
Here  is  their  recommendation.  I  want 
to  read  this  to  you.  The  complete  state¬ 
ment  I  am  referring  to  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September 
11,  last  year,  at  page  A7438.  You  will 
see  there  the  excellent  report  that  these 
students  from  the  University  of  Iowa 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Income  Tax  Deduction  for  Parents  of 
College  Students 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Fred  Schwen- 

gel,  of  Iowa,  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Friday,  August  30,  1957) 

Mr.  Schwengel.  Mr.  Speaker,  near  the  close 
of  this  session  of  the  85th  Congress,  I  intro¬ 
duced  H.  R.  9414  to  provide  fair  and  equitable 
income  tax  deduction  for  the  parents  who 
bear  the  expense  of  sending  students  to 
college. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  is  based  upon 
a  thorough  study  of  the  costs  of  sending  stu¬ 
dents  to  college  and  the  incomes  of  the  par¬ 
ents  who  pay  these  costs.  A  legislative  re¬ 
search  team  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
composed  of  William  O’Connell,  Arthur  Ku- 
dart,  and  Rodney  Miller,  conducted  a  survey 
and  did  other  research  for  me  which  bears 
out  the  need  for  such  legislation. 

The  findings  of  this  group  have  been  sum- 
mai  ized  in  a  report  which  should  have  the 
attention  and  study  of  all  Members  who  have 
an  interest  in  making  it  possible  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  college-trained  citizens  to 
direct  the  destiny  of  this  Nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
report.  The  report  follows : 


“In  the  recent  months  discussion  of  the 
crisis  in  higher  education  has  been  heard  all 
over  America.  Publications  of  all  complex¬ 
ions  and  persuasions  have  carried  stories  out¬ 
lining  their  views,  analyses  and  solutions  of 
the  problems  facing  the  Nation  in  this  vital 
field. 

“Regardless  of  the  paper  one  reads  it  is 
universally  recognized  that  America  today 
and  in  the  foreseeable  future  faces  an  acute 
shortage  of  persons  qualified  for  the  natural 
sciences,  engineering,  home  economics,  den¬ 
tistry,  medicine,  nursing,  school  teaching, 
and  college  teaching. 

“Many  reasons  are  given  for  this  shortage. 
One,  however,  appears  on  every  list.  This 
reason  is  simply  that  a  great  percentage  of 
our  qualified  young  people  are  not  embark¬ 
ing  on  a  program  to  earn  a  college  degree. 
Impossible  as  this  may  seem  when  one  views 
the  crowded  campuses  across  the  Nation  it 
still  remains  a  fact  that  only  51  percent  of 
the  students  in  the  upper  two-fifths  of  high 
school  senior  classes  enroll — not  graduate, 
but  enroll — in  college. 

“The  reasons  assigned  for  the  failure  of 
half  the  qualified  high-school  graduates  not 
enrolling  in  college  are  many  and  varied. 
One  reason  is  listed  by  nearly  every  observer. 
This  reason  is  that  the  majority  of  those 
students  who  do  not  enter  college  are,  in  one 
way  or  another,  held  back  by  lack  of  funds 
to  pay  the  cost  of  tuition,  books,  and  living 
costs. 

“While  college  costs  may  be  minimized 
through  frugal  living  and  compensated  for 
with  part-time  jobs  there  still  faces  the 
average  college  student  a  gap  between  in¬ 
come  and  expense  which  has  traditionally 
been  difficult  to  bridge.  Conditions  today 
aggravate  this  time-worn  fact. 

“College  costs  have  followed  the  lead  of 
other  items  in  the  cost-of-living-index  and 
have  soared  upward.  Just  how  far  these 
costs  have  risen  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
statement  of  Robert  W.  Murphy,  general 
counsel  of  Borg-Warner  Corp.,  ‘If  one  heeds 
the  voice  of  experience,  he  should  consult 
the  father  of  a  boy  or  girl  in  college.  Mul¬ 
tiply  even  $1,500  by  4  years  and  $6,000  by 
4  children  (or  select  any  number  from  1  to 
12),  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  sizable  mini¬ 
mum  is  required.  This  amount  must  be  set 
aside  after  taxes.’ 

“A  study  of  costs  of  1,000  students  attend¬ 
ing  the  State  University  of  Iowa  was  made  by 
a  legislative  research  team  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Fred  Schwengel,  of  the  First 
District  of  Iowa.  William  O’Connell,  Arthur 
Kudart,  and  Rodney  Miller,  all  students  at 
the  university,  conducted  the  study  and 
compiled  the  results.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  costs  at  a  State  institution 
are  generally  lower  than  at  a  private  school. 
Congressman  Schwengel’s  study  found  that 
the  average  cost  to  keep  a  child  in  school  for 
1  year  was  between  $1,475  and  $1,500  per 
year.  The  study  also  showed  that  the  aver¬ 
age  parent  had  more  than  one  child  in  col¬ 
lege.  The  study  further  revealed  that  the 
income  of  the  student’s  parents  varied  from 
$15,000  annually  for  doctors  to  $4,100  for 
farmers.  For  parents  in  the  top-income 
brackets  college  costs  constitute  a  felt  finan¬ 
cial  drain.  For  those  in  the  lower  brackets 
these  costs  were  a  definite  burden. 

“For  many  parents,  already  faced  with  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  a  family,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  providing  college  expense  money  of 
several  thousand  dollars  per  child  is  any¬ 
thing  but  bright.  Parents  viewing  this  fu¬ 
ture  are  reluctant  to  counsel  their  children 
to  contemplate  college  against  these  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible  odds. 

“Thus  is  it  is  evident  why  a  considerable 
number  of  talented  young  people  do  not 
elect  to  continue  their  education  beyond 
high  school.  Weighing  the  rosy  employ¬ 
ment  prospects  of  the  present  time  against 
the  prospect  of  constituting  a  drain  on  his 


family’s  financial  resources,  1  out  of  2  quali¬ 
fied  hi-school  graduates  makes  the  decision 
not  to  attend  college. 

“This  decision  affects  the  national  interest 
in  many  ways.  However,  three  effects  stand 
out. 

“First.  The  strength  of  our  Nation  in  to¬ 
day's  technical  and  scientific  age  is  directly 
proportionate  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
persons  trained  by  colleges  and  universities 
for  work  in  these  fields. 

“While  we  are  well  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  scientist  in  the  current  arms 
and  missile  race,  this  importance  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  visible  position  of  an  iceberg. 
The  unseen  problem  is  our  urgent  and  con¬ 
tinuing  need  to  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  teachers  and  researchers  who  will  give  us 
the  scientists  and  science  of  the  future.  The 
crew-cut  young  physicist  preparing  the  in¬ 
nards  of  the  ICBM  at  Cape  Canaveral  traces 
his  talent  back  to  the  unassuming  mathe¬ 
matics  instructors  who  guided  his  training 
in  high  school  and  college. 

“Second.  Protecting  our  democracy  is  im¬ 
portant  and  is  dependent  upon  an  enlight¬ 
ened  people  to  guide  its  course. 

“While  some  may  argue  that  plain  horse- 
sense  was  sufficient  to  guide  our  forefathers 
it  must  be  recognized  that  horsesense  today 
requires  greater  refinement.  For  citizens  of 
our  age  to  mafe  intelligent  decisions  re¬ 
quires  that  more  and  more  of  them  be 
trained  to  understand  the  interrelationships 
of  modern  innovations  and  worthwhile  tra¬ 
ditions.  In  short,  today  and  tomorrow's 
citizen  must  sufficiently  comprehend  his 
world  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
modern  innovation  and  irrational  new  paths. 

“Third.  The  well-educated  citizen  is  an 
economically  productive  citizen. 

“The  average  high-school  graduate  earns 
nearly  twice  the  annual  income  of  his  eighth 
grade  trained  contemporary:  and  the  college 
trained  man  earns,  on  the  average,  twice 
what  a  high-school  graduate  makes.  In  the 
plain  dollass  and  cents  of  our  present  in¬ 
come  tax,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
persons  with  higher  incomes  pay  a  greater 
share  of  the  cost  of  our  Government. 

“The  ability  of  the  college  graduate  to 
earn — and  contribute — more  suggests  a 
means  by  which  our  National  Government 
can  encourage  more  able  young  people  to  go 
on  the  college.  The  means  would  not  call 
for  the  appointment  of  a  national  commis¬ 
sioner,  the  creation  of  an  additional  bureau, 
or  the  hiring  of  a  single  employee.  The  so¬ 
lution  would  neither  subsidize  nor  pamper 
prospective  college  students.  It  would  offer 
an  encouraging  helping  hand  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  the  sacrifice  to  work  for  a 
higher  education.  , 

“This  means  would  consist  of  amending 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  for 
the  deduction  of  certain  college  expenses  in 
the  computation  of  adjusted  gross  income  of 
the  student  or  his  parent. 

“The  plan  would  allow  income-tax  deduc¬ 
tions  for  these  essential  items  of  college  ex¬ 
pense:  tuition,  books,  and  a  reasonable  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  cost  of  living  away  from 
home. 

“1.  Tuition:  This  item  with  the  added  lab¬ 
oratory  fees  makes  up  from  15  to  35  percent 
of  the  average  college  student’s  expenses. 

“2.  Books:  In  highly  specialized  fields  of  ’ 
study  the  limited  area  of  circulation  of  texts 
makes  this  an  important  cost  item. 

“3.  Living  allowance:  This  item  would 
cover  only  those  necessaries  iwhich  result 
from  a  student  maintaining  a  "home  away 
from  home.  Thus  dormitory  fees  and  the 
like  could  be  compensated  for  with  a  blanket 
allowance.  This  allowance  would  be  set  at 
$400,  slightly  over  $10  per  week  for  the 
school  year.  v 

“In  this  fashion  the  Federal  Government 
could  demonstrate  its  intention  to  join  with 
those  parents  and  young  people  who  are 
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facing  the  prospects  of  heavy  college  ex¬ 
penses.  The  dollar  saving  for  eacli  student 
does  not  appear  large  when  viewed  alone 
but  when  added  to  the  college-strained 
budget  of  a  student  and  his  parents  it  is  a 
major  sum.  This  investment  in  our  Na¬ 
tion's  intellectual  future  can  be  likened  'io 
the  Government’s  program  of  allowing  in¬ 
come-tax  deductions  to  farmers  for  expendi¬ 
tures  made  in  the  conservation  of  our  soil 
resources. 

“The  expenses  occasioned  in  obtaining  a 
college  education  are  as  surely  ‘ordinary  and 
necessary’  in  the  production  of  the  gradu¬ 
ate's  income  as  are  the  multitude  of  far- 
flung  conventions  which  nnw  qualify  as  le¬ 
gitimate  income-tax  deductions.  This  plan 
would  involve  the  loss  of  revenue  in  the 
short  run.  In  the  long  run  this  tax  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  repaid  by  the  graduate 
through  his  higher  taxes  and  his  valuable 
services  to  the  entire  Nation.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  provide  direct  financial  aid  to 
the  parent  faced  with  the  costs  of  education 
of  one  or  more  children  beyond  high  school. 

“That  this  problem  is  real  and  that  the 
need  for  relief  is  great  is  best  indicated  by 
the  answer  on  a  questionnaire  returned 
during  Congressman  Schwencel’s  survey. 
When  asked  whether  he  favored  a  plan  to 
provide  this  income-tax  relief  one  parent  re¬ 
plied,  ‘Yes.  The  plan  would  not  help  me. 
My  last  son  graduates  this  year  but  I  know 
how  much  help  is  needed.'  ”  ~ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  vote 
down  this  preferential  motion  and  get 
on  with  the  debate  and  vote  on  the  Judd 
amendment.  y 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel], 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Jennings], 

(Mr.  JENNINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

(Mr.  GWINN  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  relinquish  his  time  to  Mr. 
Jennings.) 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  First,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding  me  the  time  allotted  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  identi¬ 
cal  to  the  Judd  amendment.  We  col¬ 
laborated  on  this  amendment,  and.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  amendment.  I 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we 
are  not  deleting  any  money  from  this 
bill.  Rather,  we  are  transferring-  it 
from  one  source  to  another.  We  are 
transferring  it  from  the  scholarship 
provision  to  the  loan  provision.  We 
are  getting  into  a  field  that  many 
Members  on  this  floor  have,  opposed; 
that  of  direct  grants.  In  the  field 
of  foreign  aid  and  in  various  other 
fields  as-  well  as  education,  direct  grants 
for  such  purposes  are  usually  opposed. 
We  have  heard  the  story — let  us  have 
aid  rather  than  grants  in  such  and  such 
a  case.  That  is  what  we  have  been  ad¬ 
vocating  in  the  foreign-aid  program.  It 
is  going  to  be  difficult  to  stop  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  grants.  During  the  4-year  pe¬ 
riod  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  this  program,  and  if  we  find  that 


it  is  good — and  we  know  now  that  we 
are  going  to  have  political  pressure  to 
extend  the  program — we  will  then  have 
the  money  coming  back  in  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  from  these  students  who  have  been 
granted  loans  and  taken  advantage  of 
the  loan  program,  to  extend  the  pro¬ 
gram  if  future  Congresses  desire.  This 
scholarship  program  reaches  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $22,500,000,  in  4  years. 

We  are  providing  in  this  amendment 
that  the  scholarship  money  be  added  to 
the  loan  program  so  in  the  year  1959 
the  loan  fund  will  be  increased  to  $47,- 
500,000;  by  1960,  $75  million;  in  1961, 
$82,500,000;  and  $90  million  in  1962.  If 
that  money  is  coming  back  into  the  pro¬ 
gram,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  extend 
the  loan  program.  We  will  not  have  to 
stop  the  loan  program  if  it  has  proven 
successful,  which  I  prophesy  it  will. 

I  want  to  place  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  taking  anything  away 
from  this  program,  but  we  are  merely 
changing  the  conception  from  a  grant 
or  scholarship  program,  which  will  give 
only  a  scholarship  to  1  student  in  say 
every  3  to  5  high  schools.  It  is  going 
to  be  discrimination  of  the  worst  order 
if  it  is  left  the  way  it  is  ip  the  bill.  We 
will  remove  that  discrimination  if  we 
pass  the  Judd  amendment.  We  will  re¬ 
move  the  double  standard  of  one  or  the 
same  student  applying  under  two  sec¬ 
tions  and  another  student  under  another 
section. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
that  any  student  who  is  good  enough  to 
qualify  for  a  scholarship  will  certainly 
be  good  enough  to  be  able  to  pay  back 
a  loan? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  will  want  to  pay  it  back,  so  others 
may  participate  also.  * 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of'  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  GathingsI. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  [Mr. 
Judd.1  I  introduced  a  bill  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  provided  for  a  loan  program. 
Such  a  loan  program  is  used  widely  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  making  high¬ 
er  education  available  to  those  who  could 
not  otherwise  attend  college.  We  should 
eliminate  title  II  as  proposed  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd].  I  know 
that  these  students  who  obtain  these 
loans  will  turn  out  to  be  better  citizens. 
They  will  appreciate  the  education  they 
pay  for.  They  will  be  in  a  position  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  college  courses  to 
earn  enough  money  to  pay  back  the 
loans.  They  will  gladly  do  so.  There 
will  be  no  doubt  about  employment  of 
these  deserving  graduates.  These  pro¬ 
grams  are  working  well  in  my  State  at 
this  time — the  program  I  have  in  mind 
is  a  loan  foundation  set  up  by  the  Lux- 
ora  Rotary  Club  at  Luxora,  Ark.  The 
plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  Osceola 
and  Joiner  Rotary  Clubs  as  well.  They 
have  made  these  loans  available  to  young 


men  and  women  in  my  State  who  could 
not  have  obtained  an  education  without 
the  loan.  These  programs  are  successful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Tewes], 

(Mr.  TEWES  asked  and  was'  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  TEWES.  It  always  strikes  me  as 
amusingly  ironic  when  I  am  compelled  to 
say  in  1  minute  what  is  in  the  hearts  of 
the  one-half  million  people  I  represent. 

The  House  will  remember  that  I  pro¬ 
posed  loans  last  year  during  the  debates 
on  the  school-construction  bill. 

I  think  the  principles  which  were  ap¬ 
plicable  then  are  applicable  now.  First, 
argument  has  been  made  here  that  the 
cost  for  grants  is  too  great  for  a  country 
in  financial  distress.  Loans  will,  while 
accomplishing  our  purpose,  relieve  this 
pressure.  Second,  the  argument  has 
been  made  that  such  grants  will  lead  to 
Federal  control  of  education.  Again, 
loans  make  this  possibility  more  remote. 
Third,  the  argument  has  been  made  that 
grants  to  students  will  create  inequities, 
since  all  will  pay  taxes,  buWew  will  bene¬ 
fit  directly.  Loans  remove  such  an  ob¬ 
jection.  Finally,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  Federal  scholarships  will  pre¬ 
empt  a  field  which  is  presently  being  oc¬ 
cupied  more  and  more  by  private  corpo¬ 
rations.  Loans  will  not  hinder  this  de¬ 
sirable  and  growing  participation  in  edu¬ 
cation  by  private  enterprise. 

All  in  all,  loans  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
workable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
helping  in  education  where  we  want  to 
help  without  creating  vast  new  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  the  give  and  take  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  debates  and  voting  on  this  bill,  we 
have  hammered  out  a  bill  the  objectives 
of  which  are  worthy  of  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  body.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  title  is  one  of  the  most  important 
provisions. 

In  that  connection,  a  word  of  praise 
should  be  given  to  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]  for 
his  untiring  efforts  to  get  this  bill  before 
you.  His  leadership  of  the  work  of  our 
subcommittee  on  this  bill  began  well 
before  the  advent  of  sputnik.  We  did 
not  need  the  arrival  of  manmade  satel¬ 
lites  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  a 
greatly  stepped-up  Federal  effort  in  the 
field  of  education. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
would  not  be  to  step  up  the  Federal  effort 
in  education — it  ig  another  attempt  to 
cut  down  on  the  amount  of  Federal 
grants  for  schools. 

If  Russia  spends  more  on  missiles — 
our  Defense  Department  and  generals 
say  we  must  spend  more  to  survive. 
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If  Russia  spends  more  on  satellites, 
our  leaders  say  we  must  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  place  in  the  sun — and  perhaps  win  a 
place  on  the  moon. 

If  Russia  is  about  to  send  economic  aid 
to  some  country — we  are  told  we  must  to 
compete  for  men’s  minds  and  hearts  in 
this  struggle  between  communism  and 
democracy. 

But  if  Russia  spends  more  of  her  na¬ 
tional  income  on  education  to  train  the 
future  scientists,  and  engineers,  and 
mathematicians,  and  linguists — we  are 
told  we  do  not  need  to  spend  more  money 
on  education  to  compete  with,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  or  anyone  else — and  like  the  pro¬ 
verbial  ostrich  we  hide  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  pretend  our  schools  are  the  best 
in  the  world.  We  ignore  the  deficiencies 
in  our  Nation’s  educational  system — and 
hope  that  by  pretending  they  are  not 
there  that  they  will  go  away. 

We  have  debated  this  question  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  almost  every  year.  And  every 
year  we  hear  about  the  danger  of  “letting 
the  camel’s  nose  under  the  tenf^about 
the  “dangers  of  Federal  control” — about 
the  need  to  economize — that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  cannot  afford  this  money  for 
the  schools.  And  yet  the  one  thing  that 
the  launching  of  sputnik  demonstrated 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  was  that 
education  in  the  United  States  was  lag¬ 
ging — that  we  had  not,  at  the  Federal 
level,  devoted  to  it  the  leadership  and 
the  financial  support  which  it  deserves. 

Since  World  War  II — according  to  the 
Library  of  Congress — the  United  States 
and  Russia  have  spent  approximately 
$700  billion  on  defense — on  safety.  And 
yet  how  much  safety  have  we  bought. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we 
could  spend  a  fraction — a  small  frac¬ 
tion — of  that  amount  on  education,  we 
might  be  more  certain  of  keeping  our 
place  in  the  sun — in  retaining  our  posi¬ 
tion  as  world  leader. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  debate 
over  Federal  aid  for  education  is  not 
new — far  from  it.  The  very  first  Con¬ 
gress  passed  an  act  establishing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  copyrights — and  how  did  they 
designate  their  action?  The  act  of  May 
31,  1790,  is  entitled,  “An  act  for^The  en¬ 
couragement  of  learning.” 

The  Members  of  the  First  Congress 
were  not  hesitant  in  proclaming  to  the 
Nation  that,  as  they  envisioned  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Constitution,  it  had  a  duty  to  encourage 
learning  in  the  country.  I  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  Members  of 
the  First  Congress  could  just  as  easily 
have  adopted  a  much  narrower  view  of 
the  cited  provision  of  the  Constitution 
and  could  have  conceived  of  the  Federal 
role  as  that  of  mechanically  protecting 
property  rights  in  literary  works. 

Forty  years  later,  in  1830,  there  was  a 
bill  for  public  land  money  to  be  used  for 
education  and  internal  improvements. 
On  this  issue,  these  are  the  eloquent 
words  spoken  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Tris- 
tam  Burges,  a  Congressman  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  great-great-uncle  of  the 
present  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  Theodore  Francis 
Green.  Congressman  Burges  had  this 
to  say  128  years  ago: 

Distribute  to  every  State  a  fund  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  it  will  be  divided  and  subdivided 
Into  streams,  until  it  shall  reach  every  town, 


every  village,  every  plantation,  farm  and  fam¬ 
ily  throughout  the  United  States  *  *  *.  When 
this  system  shall  have  gone  into  full  opera¬ 
tion,  and  but  one  generation  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  and  grown  up  under  its  fertilizing 
nature,  no  demagogue  will  ever  rise  up  in  our 
country  hardy  and  desperate  enough  to  di¬ 
vert  or  obstruct  the  current  of  its  progress. 

Here  there  was  no  shirking  from  the 
idea  of  Federal  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  education-  It  was,  rather,  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  assert  leadership  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  States  in  this  field. 

In  1833  when  an  education  bill  was 
before  the  Congress,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Henry  Clay, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  Federal  role  in 
aid  of  education: 

With  regard  to  education  and  internal  im¬ 
provement,  these  are  objects  in  which  all 
parts  of  the  Union  are  interested.  Educa¬ 
tion  and  internal  improvement  in  any  part  of 
the  Union  are  objects  which  affect,  more  or 
less,  the  interests  of  Till  other  parts  of  the 
Union. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  through 
this  scholarship  and  loan  bill,  we  will 
do  much  to  raise  the  standards — the 
value  of  and  the  respect  for  academic 
achievement.  Every  State’s  education 
system  will  be  affected  by  this  congres¬ 
sional  action.  The  scholarships  given 
to  the  brightest  young  people  in  these 
48  States  will  encourage  all  students  to 
work  a  little  harder.  It  will  encourage 
school  boards  to  offer  the  kind  of  an 
educational  program  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  students  to  compete 
successfully. 

With  the  enactment  of  a  bill  designed 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  H.  R.  13247 
we  shall  not  be  embarking  upon  an  un¬ 
charted  and  unknown  course  of  action. 
We  shall  be  but  renewing  the  role  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
very  first  Congress  of  the  United  States 
when  it  recognized  the  duty  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  encourage  learning.  We  shall  be 
follow  the  admonition  of  Congress¬ 
man  Burges  over  a  century  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  ago  when  he  advised  this  body  that 
an  educated  people  is  a  free  people. 

Freedom  does  not  come  cheap  or  easy. 
The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  of  learning, 
and  of  education  throughout  the  land  is 
as  much  needed  today  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  our  Nation. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  have  as  much 
wisdom  and  foresight  as  did  our.  prede¬ 
cessors  in  this  body  and  recognize  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  and  must 
exercise  a  continuing  leadership  role  in, 
aid  of  education.  Let  us  vote  to 
strengthen  the  bill  now  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Let  us  vote  down  all  crippling 
amendments — and  the  amendment  to 
eliminate  scholarships  is  just  that. 

And  in  the  end  let  us  vote  for  a  strong 
bill,  one  that  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  in  the  committee,  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  aid  for  education  in  recognition 
of  the  truths  spoken  in  the  other  body 
by  the  then  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Henry  Clay,  that — Education  and  in¬ 
ternal  improvements  are  objects  which 
affect  the  interests  of  all  other  parts  of 
the  Union.  Yes,  and  of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
LMr.  Freylinghuysen.] 
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Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  much  as  I  admire  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  I  feel  his  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  The  approach  of 
the  committee  was  to  present  a  balanced 
program.  If  we  eliminate  the  scholar¬ 
ship  provision  altogether,  we  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  create  a  balance. 

The  gentleman  suggested  we  could 
improve  the  bill,  and  get  more  money 
if  we  had  no  scholarship  title  in  the  bill 
and  simply  emphasized  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram.  I  was  one  of  those  who  went  to 
the  White  House  recently  to  discuss  this 
bill  with  President  Eisenhower,  who  had 
not  listed  loans  in  his  suggestions.  I 
might  say,  following  up  what  the  minor¬ 
ity  leader  just  said,  that  the  President 
definitely  did  not  suggest  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  scholarship  program  because 
we  had  added  the  loan  provision.  He 
did  suggest  that  less  scholarships  be 
made  available  and  that  they  be  based 
on  need. 

The  loan  program  and  the  scholar¬ 
ship  programs  tie  in  together  and  each 
fills  a  different  need.  The  scholarship 
program  is  included  as  a  method  of 
providing  an  incentive  to  exceptionally 
qualified  students  who  otherwise  might 
not  continue  their  education.  Both  pro¬ 
grams  fill  a  need  and  the  scholarship 
program  is  based  on  a  needs  test. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  have 
a  modest  scholarship  program  such  as 
is  presently  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wain- 
wright  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen.) 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  this  was  a  balanced 
bill.  I  wonder  if  we  should  not  give  a 
little  consideration  to  a  balanced 
budget? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  again,  if  we  are  talking  about  bal¬ 
ancing  the  budget  with  $7,500,000  by 
striking  out  the  scholarship  provision,  I 
would  say  we  had  reached  the  height  of 
absurdity.  The  whole  program  will  cost 
something  over  $200  million  a  year. 
Some  proponents  of  the  scholarship  sec¬ 
tion  Said  that  a  modest  program  would 
be  totally  inadequate.  They  suggested 
as  many  as  60,000  scholarships  a  year. 

One  gentleman  who  spoke  said  that 
the  great  difference  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  our 
people  have  more  freedom.  If  that  is 
the  case  then  we  want  our  young  people 
to  have  more  freedom  in  the  field  of 
education.  They  would  be  more  free 
as  recipients  of  scholarships  than  if  they 
could  only  seek  aid  from  a  loan  program. 

We  must  be  reasonable.  We  must 
recognize  academic  distinction.  The 
more  we  encourage  our  young  people  to 
seek  scholarships,  which  are  both  prizes 
and  a  recognition  of  need,  the  better  off 
the  whole  country  will  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  ThqmpsonJ  is  rec¬ 
ognized. 
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(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
.Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  a  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the 
83d  Congress  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  had  passed  in  that  Congress  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  $850,000  to  provide  money  for 
scholarships  to  Chinese  and  Korean  stu¬ 
dents.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  whether  that  was 
based  on  a  direct  grant  or  on  repayment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Those  students  were 
given  aid  on  the  basis  of  grants  because 
they  were  stranded  here.  There  was  no 
place  they  could  go  unless  we  sent  them 
back  to  Communist  China,  and  under 
the  laws  of  our  land  they  could  not  get 
jobs  to  earn  money  to  support  them¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
not  the  gentleihan  feel  that  our  students 
are  just  as  worthy  as  the  Chinese  na¬ 
tionals? 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
worth,  it  is  a  question  of  whether  it  is  a 
good  sound  policy  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  student^  the  well-being  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  well-being  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  means  the  well-being  of  not 
our  institutions  but  that  of  the  Chinese 
institutions.  Now,  the  gentleman  would, 
by  his  amendment,  deny  to  American 
students  that  which  he  gave  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents.  His  objectives  in  1954  were 
worthy,  but  his  objectives  today  are 
shortsighted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  direct  myself 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  education  pro¬ 
posal — H.  R.  13247,  as  reported  by  the 
House  committee — which  has  to  do  with 
the  selection  of  recipients  of  scholar¬ 
ships.  As  section  204  of  H.  R.  13247  now 
reads,  recipients  of  scholarships  will  be 
selected  by  State  commissions  “in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  objective  tests  and  other 
measures  of  aptitude  and  ability  to  pur¬ 
sue  successfully  a  course  of  study  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  bachelor’s  degree,  giving  special 
consideration  to  those  with  superior  ca¬ 
pacity  or  preparation  in  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  a  modern  foreign  language.” 
I  believe  that  this  provision  calling  for 
the  giving  of  special  consideration  to 
those  students  with  superior  capacity  or 
preparation  in  these  three  fields  repre¬ 
sents  a  negative  approach  to  the  whole 
idea  of  scholarship  aid  to  students  for 
higher  education  and,  in  my  opinion,  it 
weakens  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

During  this  session  of  Congress 
throughout  the  very  informative  sub¬ 
committee  hearings  on  the  major  edu¬ 
cational  proposals  we  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  listening  to  the  testimony 
of  outstand  educators,  scientists,  and 
leaders  of  groups  with  deep  interests  in 
American  education.  One  of  the  basic 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  testimony  of 
these  people  is  the  need  for  scholarship 
aid  for  the  many  students  who  have  the 
aptitude  to  pursue  higher  education  but 
who  are  unable  to  do  so,  because  of  fi¬ 
nancial  reasons.  It  is  these  young  peo¬ 


ple  that  any  education  proposal  must 
reach.  We  will  not  reach  many  of 
them  if,  in  our  scholarship  provisions, 
wre  categorize  and  focus  special  atten¬ 
tion  merely  on  those  with  superior  ca¬ 
pacity  or  preparation  in  the  sciences, 
mathematics,  or  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  As  I  understand  the  need  in 
education  today,  it  is  for  students  who 
are  willing  to  study  and  to  prepare 
themselves  to  be  the  best  possible  schol¬ 
ars  in  a  given  field. 

You  may  remember  some  of  the  points 
brought  out  about  this  very  question 
during  the  hearings  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Dr.  Henry  Chauncey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service, 
Princeton,  N.  J„  in  his  statement 
stressed  the  limits  of  categorical  provi¬ 
sions  in  a  scholarship  proposal.  Dr. 
Chauncey  stated: 

My  personal  conviction  is  that  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  put  into  the  bill  a  provision 
that  a  certain  proportion  had  to  go  into 
science  or  that  science  had  to  be  weighted 
in  a  certain  way.  ThiAgs'  will  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  one  can  have  the  virtue  of 
leaving  this  open  and  giving  the  student 
free  choice  of  what  he  will  do,  and  you  will 
still  get  plenty  of  scientists. 

Furthermore,  we  need  these  highly  edu¬ 
cated,  trained  people  in  the  host  of  other 
fields.  The  danger  is  we  will  get  to  many 
scientists. 

If  you  select  able  students  you  will  tend 
to  get  a  substantial  proportion  who  are  going 
into  scientific  work.  This  is  just  because 
able  students  of  that  age  tend  to  like  scien¬ 
tific  work,  generally  speaking. 

I  agree  most  emphatically  with  Dr. 
Chauncey  when  he  says : 

I  have  no  concern  if  we  educate  the 
cream  of  the  crop  of  the  youngsters  coming 
along.  We  are  going  to  get  plenty  of  scien¬ 
tists  and  plenty  of  first-rate  scientists,  and 
we  are  going  to  need  not  only  the  scientists 
but  the  statesmen  and,  literally,  people  in 
all  other  fields.  So  I  personally  think  that 
it  is  much  better  to  leave  the  choice  up  to 
the  individual.  (Scholarship  and  Loan 
hearings,  pt.  3,  p.  1643.) 

In  my  opinion,  a  Federal  scholarship 
program  should  provide  needed  financial 
assistance  and  encouragement  for  cap¬ 
able  students.  Such  scholarships  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  be  used  to  purchase 
student  interests.  Dr.  Dael  Wolfle, 
executive  officer,  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  ex¬ 
pressed  this  thought  when  he  said : 

In  offering  a  scholarship  to  a  boy  or  girl 
who  is  about  to  graduate  from  high  school, 
let  us  not  try  to  purchase  interests  that  have 
not  developed  naturally  and  that  may  not  be 
permanent.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  has  discussed  this  problem  in 
some  detail  and  is  firmly  on  record  as  recom¬ 
mending  that  scholarships  be  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  without  consideration  of 
the  proposed  field  of  specialization.  The 
Educational  Advisory  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Engineering  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  and  the  Scientific  Man¬ 
power  Commission  have  adopted  exactly  the 
same  position.  (Scholarship  and  Loan  hear¬ 
ings,  pt.  3,  p.  1859.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  yet  another  important 
group  has  expressed  feelings  against  the 
inclusion  of  categorical  provisions  in  any 
Federal  scholarship  proposal.  I  refer  to 
the  American  Council  on  Education 
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which  approved  a  statement  which  said 
in  part: 

The  student  should  have  complete  free¬ 
dom  to  choose  his  own  program  of  studies 
within  the  requirements  set  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  institution.  Scholarships  which  are  not 
restricted  as  to  field  of  study  are  fairer  to 
the  individual  because  they  permit  him  to 
develop  his  best  abilities;  they  are  better  for 
the  Nation  because  they  insure  a  natural 
flow  of  qualified  persons  in  all  occupations. 
(Scholarship  and  Loan  Hearings,  pt.  3, 
p.  2035.) 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  this 
scholarship  bill  should  not  give  special 
consideration  to  students  with  superior 
capacity  or  preparation  in  only  the 
sciences,  mathematics,  or  modern  for¬ 
eign  language  fields.  In  providing  the 
best  possible  legislation  for  scholarship 
aid,  we  should  heed  the  suggestions  of 
the  numerous  qualified  educators  and 
scientists  who  have  advised  against 
categorical  scholarships.  To  be  of  real 
value  to  the  country,  this  legislation 
must  not  provide  for  categorical  scholar¬ 
ships.  Rather,  it  should  help  meet  the 
national  need  for  technically  and  scien- 
tificially  trained  persons  as  well  as  the 
need  for  the  development  of  capable 
leaders  and  outstanding  scholars  in  all 
fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  fully  intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  today,  the  effect  of 
which  would  have  been  to  eliminate  the 
scholarship-preference  clause.  I  realize, 
however,  the  supreme  importance  of 
adopting  this  legislation  with  as  few 
amendments  as  possible.  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  going  to  abstain.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  scholarship  winners  under  this  won¬ 
derful  bill  will  be  allowed  to  choose  any 
course  of  study  they  desire  in  college. 
This  fact,  in  a  sense,  tempers  my  opposi¬ 
tion. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  State 
commissions  will  not  abuse  the  prefer¬ 
ence  clause.  If  they  do,  the  basic  law 
can  and  should  be  amended.  I  shall  ob¬ 
serve  carefully  the  operation  of  the  law 
with  this  possibility  in  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
LMr.  Elliott]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  brought  to  the  House  a  well- 
thought-out  and  a  well-balanced  pro¬ 
gram  that  seeks  to  get  at  this  reservoir 
of  ability  that  is  not  today  being  used 
and  developed  in  this'  country.  We 
should  have  scholarships. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
friends  of  the  committee  this:  When 
you  have  something  like  the  national 
merit  system,  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  which  generates  competition 
on  the  part  of  people  to  come  in  and 
apply  to  take  the  examination,  you  al¬ 
ways  have  a  great  deal  of  interest.  We 
need  these  scholarships  so  that  these 
boys  and  girls  who  work  hard  and  who 
study  these  hard  courses  in  high  school 
can  raise  their  eyes  with  confidence  to 
the  star  of  hope — hope  that  if  they  get 
to  be  good  enough  and  if  they  learn 
their  lessons  well  enough,  they  might 
earn  and  win  a  scholarship.  That  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  under  the 
national  merit  system  today  we  are 
getting  250,000  applicants  who  are  ap- 
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plying  in  the  Nation  for  800  or  900 
scholarships.  In  my  judgment,  these 
10,000  scholarships  will  bring  in  appli¬ 
cants  from  well  over  a  million  of  the 
brightest  boys  and  girls  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Judd  amendment 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gavin)  there 
were — ayes  109,  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
••That  any  person  who  provides  more  than 
50  percent  of  a  student’s  support  while  at¬ 
tending  a  college  or  institution  of  higher 
learning  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
exemption  on  his  or  her  income  tax  for  any 
year  beginning  with  1958  of  $1,000.” 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane.  It  involves  a  tax  ques¬ 
tion  which  falls  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  committee  of  the  House,  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  his  point  of  order  for  5  min¬ 
utes? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  No.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

For  this  committee  to  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  jurisdiction  at  this  time  comes  as 
a  great  surprise  to  me.  Since  when  has 
the  Department  of  Defense  fallen  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Yet  the  title 
of  this  report  is  “National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1958.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  2  days  now 
we  have  been  hearing  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  moral  fiber  of  America,  and 
we  have  been  told  that  the  only  thing 
that  will  save  this  country  is  to  adopt 
this  bill  which  has  been  so  amended  by 
the  committee  that  it  now  has  absolutely 
no  semblance  to  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  not  speaking  to 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  apparently  is  not 
speaking  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
try  to  confine  myself  to  the  point  of 
order.  The  point  of  order  is  that  an¬ 
other  committee  has  jurisdiction  of  tax 
matters.  This  bill  includes  appropria¬ 
tions.  It  has  infringed  upon  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  not  seen  fit  to  solve  this  problem 
by  a  simple  amendment  to  the  income- 
tax  law.  It  has  seen  fit  to  allow  another 
committee  to  come  in  with  an  entirely 
new  approach,  an  approach  that  is  com¬ 
pletely  repugnant  to  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  family  that  has  been  reared  in  the 


belief  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
family,  and  a  local  community  to  take 
care  of  the  educational  needs  of  its  citi¬ 
zens. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  still  not  speaking  to  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Fogarty)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule  on  the  point  of 
order.  The  Chair  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  the  amendment. 

This  is  not  an  appropriation  bill  that 
we  are  considering  today.  It  is  strictly 
an  authorization  bill.  The  Chair  feels 
that  it  does  invade  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  therefore  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry.  If  this  is  not  an 
appropriation  bill  and  is  just  an  author¬ 
ization  bill,  when  is  the  appropriation 
bill  going  to  come  in  appropriating  this 
money?  I  would  like  an  answer  to  that 
question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  not  in 
a  position  to  answer  that.  This  is  an 
authorization  bill  only,  and  that  is  all 
that  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Chair  that  the  Chair  has 
ruled  that  this  is  not  an  appropriation 
bill.  I  think  my  parliamentary  inquiry 
is  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
has  already  accepted  an  amendment  that 
took  the  appropriation  out  of  the  bill. 

Mi-.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Saylor  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  hill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  . 
time  ago  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]  said  that  it  is  about  time 
we  get  the  third  step  and  that  somebody 
make  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  enact¬ 
ing  clause  and  be  serious  about  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  after  the  fiasco  we  have  witnessed 
on  this  floor  for  the  past  2  days  it  is 
about  time  somebody  took  seriously  the 
motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 

Yesterday,  shortly  after  this  debate 
started,  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  who  is 
handling  this  bill,  after  his  statement 
that  this  program  was  to  beef  up  our 
training  of  scientists,  to  point  out  any¬ 
where  in  this  bill  anything  that  would 
require  any  student,  who  got  any  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  bill,  to  take  a  course  or 
courses  that  would  lead  to  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  our  national  defense  by  their 
becoming  a  scientist  or  by  becoming  a 
physicist  or  by  becoming  an  engineer. 
In  fact,  I  asked  him  to  point  out  where 
anything  was  required  of  a  student  who 
got  either  a  grant  or  a  loan. 

He  could  not  do  it.  The  reason  he 
cannot  do  it  is  very  simple.  It  is  not 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  not  yield. 

Today,  the  members  of  the  committee 
began  to  discuss  need  as  a  criteria  for  a 
loan  or  grant.  “Well,  we  are  going  to 
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require  that  all  of  these  scholarships 
be  given  on  the  basis  of  need.”  When 
someone  asked,  “Point  out  anywhere  in 
the  bill  where  it  says  that  scholarships 
will  be  based  on  need,”  lo  and  behold, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  my 
good  colleague  [Mr.  Kearns],  gets  up 
and  then  says,  “Here  are  four  amend¬ 
ments  en  bloc  that  I  ask  you  to  vote  on 
and  adopt.”  This  is  the  first  time  that 
a  criteria  of  need  appears  anywhere  in 
this  bill. 

If  need  is  so  important,  if  need  is  to 
be  the  criterion,  because  people  who  are 
in  need  do  not  have  the  financial  ability 
to  secure  a  higher  education,  why  was 
not  this  important  feature  of  the  bill 
considered  by  the  committee?  There  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  this  bill. 

This  committee  has  published  3  vol¬ 
umes  of  hearings,  containing  2,096  pages 
of  testimony,  and  then  comes  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  asks  support 
for  a  proposition  that  has  absolutely  no 
uniform  criteria  for  a  qualifying  student 
but  will  leave  this  to  the  individual 
State,  and  until  amended  on  this  floor 
today,  there  was  no  mention  of  need  on 
behalf  of  any  student. 

It  is  very  plain  to  see  now  that  this 
bill  should  be  sent  back  to  the  committee. 
It  is  so  imperfect,  a  single  amendment 
cannot  cure  it.  They  must  be  offered 
en  bloc. 

We  now  have  another  set  of  amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  the  gentleman  who  is 
handling  the  bill.  He  stands  up  and 
offers  them  en  bloc. 

The  committee  just  adopted  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  that  com¬ 
pletely  changes  the  pattern  of  the  entire 
bill.  In  effect,  it  deletes  section  2  from 
the  bill  and  takes  all  the  money  and 
places  it  in  title  3  of  the  bill.  If  the 
testimony  given  at  the  hearings,  and  all 
the  statements  that  have  been  heard  in 
this  well  for  the  past  2  days  are  to'  be 
followed,  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  throws 
the  entire  bill  out  of  balance.  It  is  no 
longer  a  balanced  program  of  grants 
and  loans — there  are  no  more  grants  for 
defense  scholarships — they  are  all  loans. 

Many  years  ago  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  devised  a  four-phase 
program  leading  to  the  Federal  control 
of  education.  This  act  today  is  a  step  in 
that  program. 

About  1950  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  brought  forward 
the  first  step — Federal  aid  to  impacted 
school  areas.  I  can  still  recall  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McConnell]  pleading  for  that  bill. 

If  you  will  read  the  Record  of  those 
hearings,  you  will  find  that  it  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure  also.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
one-shot  operation  because  we  knew 
where  all  the  impacted  areas  were  and 
the  total  bill  of  expense.  That  program 
was  to  cost  approximately  $150  million. 
Look  what  has  happened : 

In  the  intervening  years.  Congress  has 
appropriated  more  than  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  for  this  program  and  dur¬ 
ing  this  session  of  Congress  it  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  permanent  program. 
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The  second  step  in  the  NEA  program — 
building  of  schools — was  defeated,  but 
that  did  not  stop  those  people  who  are 
determined  to  have  Federal  control  of 
education.  They  have  presented  this 
program  of  scholarships  under  the  guise 
of  national  defense.  The  bill  contains 
absolutely  no  criteria  whatsoever  that 
has  any  connection  with  national  de¬ 
fense.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  requires  a  student  who 
qualifies  to  take  any  course  that  would 
assist  in  national  defense.  In  fact,  if 
a  student  qualifies  under  this  bill  he 
could,  at  some  of  our  universities,  take 
courses  in  water-color,  ballet,  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  fishing.  To  further  show 
how  preposterous  this  bill  is — instead  of 
requiring  a  student  to  study  a  subject 
which  might  assist  in  the  development 
of  missiles,  the  harnessing  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy,  or  the  conquering  of  outer  space, 
one  might  receive  a  loan  and  become  an 
accredited  fly-fisherman  which  I  assure 
you  will  add  nothing  to  the  national  de¬ 
fense  of  this  country. 

It  seems  that  predictions  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  popular,  and  although 
page  5  of  the  report  states  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  1966  this  program  is  to  cost 
only  $5  million,  I  predict  that  in  that 
year  the  figure  will  be  a  great  deal  closer 
to  $500  million,  and  there  will  be  legis¬ 
lation  introduced  to  make  it  permanent. 

And  then  the  fourth  stage  will  be 
ready  for  the  NEA.  Tire  requirement 
that  the  Federal  Government  contribute 
funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  schoolteach¬ 
ers,  purchase  textbooks,  pay  supervisors’ 
salaries,  and  even  buy  the  custodial  sup¬ 
plies.  At  that  point,  the  need  for  the 
local  school  boards  will  have  ceased  to 
exist,  and  education  will  be  under  com¬ 
plete  dictation  of  Washington. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  past  few  days  very  little  has  been 
said  about  certain  sections  of  the  bill. 
For  example,  great  stress  has  been 
placed  upon  section  l)02  of  the  bill  stat¬ 
ing"  that :  „ 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or- control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  sys¬ 
tem. 

But  it  is  remarkable  how  quiet  all 
Members  are  with  regard  to  title  7  of 
the  bill,  which  covers  “guidance,  coun¬ 
seling,  testing,  identification,  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  able  students.”  How  naive 
does  this  committee  think  the  average 
American  citizen  is?  Because  notwith¬ 
standing  the  high-sounding  phrases  of 
section  102,  tile  7  of  the  bill  gives  com¬ 
plete  Federal  control  over  students. 

I  am  sure  there  is  another  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill  which  many  Members 
have  not  bothered  to  read  or  concern 
themselves  with.  That  is  title  4  of  the 
bill. 

Since  one  of  the  avowed  purposes  of 
this  bill  is  to  prepare  the  Nation  for 
national  defense,  and  to  encourage  and 
assist  needy  students  by  strengthening 
science,  mathematics,  and  modern  for¬ 
eign  languages,  I  know  it  will  come  as 
a  complete  surprise  to  many  that  it  will 
be  necessary  that  you  attend  the  public 


schools  to  gain  any  advantages  of  this 
act.  In  case  there  is  any  doubt  in  any¬ 
one’s  mind,  carefully  read  title  4  of  the 
bill. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  facts,  I  urge 
serious  consideration  of  my  motion  that 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  and  that 
this  bill  be  referred  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  want  to  give  any  impres¬ 
sion  that  all  the  grants  have  been  taken 
out  of  this  bill.  There  are  a  whole  lot, 
including  those  for  fellowships  starting 
at  $2,000  a  year  under  title  VI,  which  add 
up  to  $14  million  in  the  first  year  and 
then  go  higher,  including  $400  each  for 
dependents. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  did  not  say  they  all 
had  been  taken  out.  I  said  the  grant 
provision  in  sefction  2  has  been  taken  out. 
There  are  still  some  grants  in  it.  But 
it  has  completely  changed  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  said  was  necessary,  and  that  was 
a  well-balanced  program. 

Because  of  my  respect  for  the  members 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  will  forbear  my  comments  on 
the  brainwashing  possibilities  of  mech¬ 
anical  guidance  as  advocated  in  this  bill, 
or  its  possible  use  by  the  members  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  key 
positions  who  may  be  adovcates  of  a 
planned  society. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  preferential 
motion  will  be  voted  down.  Most  of  the 
things  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  directed  your  attention 
have  been  taken  out  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Judd  amendment.  I  was  prepared  to 
tell  him  the  things  in  the  scholarship 
part  of  the  bill  that  would  have  encour¬ 
aged  and  developed  scientific  education, 
but  that  title  has  been  taken  out.  There 
are  a  good  many  things  left  in  this  bill: 
The  loan  provision,  the  grants  to  States 
for  the  strengthening  of  science  and 
mathematics,  that  very  good  provision 
for  improvement  of  graduate  educa¬ 
tion — all  of  those  are  important  meas¬ 
ures  of  this  very  important  bill,  which 
is  part  of  the  President’s  program.  We 
should  vote  down  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Saylor), 
there  were — ayes  84,  noes  115. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  really  want  to  do  something  for  the 
youth  of  our  country,  we  will  vote 
against  this  bill. 

If  we  want  to  represent  the  heart- 
throbs  and  the  future  of  our  children, 
we  will  give  them  a  fighting  chance  to 
preserve  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  miring  them  down  with 
a  welfare  state  or  dictatorship.  We  will 
do  what  we  can  at  this  late  hour  to  pre¬ 


vent  throwing  them  into  spiritual,  moral, 
and  financial  bankruptcy. 

I  believe  our  youth  are  more  realistic 
than  we  are.  If  they  are  not,  nothing 
can  save  them  from  the  most  horrible 
catastrophe  that  ever  happened  to  the 
human  race. 

If  we  are  engaged  in  a  battle  to  out¬ 
strip  Russia,  and  we  are,  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  most  of  the  fight  is  to  be 
waged  by  those  children — not  you  and  I. 
Do  you  understand  that?  Whose  were 
the  bodies  that  fell  in  Korea?  Old  men 
like  us,  or  beardless  youth?  Who  are 
the  ones  we  are  training  now? 

Here  is  what  this  bill  will  do.  If  you 
started  spending  a  thousand  dollars  a 
day  the  day  Christ  was  born  and  spent 
the  same  amount  daily,  you  could  con¬ 
tinue  doing  so  until  about  the  year  2200 
with  the  money  this  bill  will  cost.  Of 
course,  the  children  will  do  the  fighting 
and  also  the  paying.  Add  this  to  the 
$288  billion  saddled  on  them  and  exam¬ 
ine  your  hearts  and  answer  to  God — • 
Do  you  think  you  have  treated  them 
right? 

Talk  about  fighting.  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  a  question  you  cannot  answer,  and 
no  one  else  can  answer.  If  we  got  into 
an  all-out  war,  how  would  we  finance  it? 
Well,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  it, 
but  you  cannot.  Youth  knows  you  can¬ 
not  answer.  Here  is  what  Russia  is  giv¬ 
ing  its  youth  that  we  are  denying  ours: 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice. 

Tell  your  children  that  only  to  the 
brave  and  strong  will  libery  consort,  for 
it  knows  the  infidelity  of  the  weakling 
and  the  coward.  Tell  them  no  nation 
ever  dies  that  was  fit  to  live.  Tell  them 
there  is  joy  in  sacrifice.  Tell  them  the 
one  who  works  the  hardest  and  loves  the 
most  will  win. 

Tell  them  money  alone  cannot  win ;  we 
are  playing  for  higher  stakes.  Scholar¬ 
ships  will  not  solve  this.  Scholarships 
are  going  begging  now.  Tell  them  it  is  a 
cruel  lie  that  Russia  can  outwork  or  out- 
think  them.  That  the  death-dealing  in¬ 
struments  Russia  possesses  now  were 
stolen  by  rotten  Americans  and  passed 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  they  must  have 
a  Supreme  Court  and  leaders  who  deny 
that  communism  is  just  a  political 
theory. 

Give  your  children  an  incentive  to  re¬ 
sist.  They  will  surprise  you.  They  know 
this  is  not  the  answer.  They  know  they 
must  have  a  leadership  dedicated  to  save 
them.  You  and  I  were  selected  to  lead 
them.  Where  will  you  take  the  children 
today?  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
gladly  taking  the  hand  of  that  gallant 
Georgian,  Hon  Phil  Landrum,  who  serves 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  all  others  from  every  section 
of  this  country  who  know  that  the  tide  is 
engulfing  us  because  we  refuse  to  teach 
our  people  sacrifice  and  devotion  instead 
of  spend,  spend,  spend — which  forges  the 
chains  securely  around  the  necks  of 
those  we  love  and  are  responsible  for. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  covered  the 
statement  that  Lwas  going  to  make  about 
the  question  of  need  and  need  being 
used  on  this  floor  for  the  last  2  days 
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time  and  time  again.  Yet  it  was  never 
included  in  the  bill  that  was  reported 
by  the  committee,  but  had  to  be  injected 
in  an  amendment  on  the  floor.  Yet  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  need  as  being 
the  reason  for  this  bill.  Second — and 
I  hope  all  Members  will  listen  to  me,  be¬ 
cause  I  want  to  strike  a  blow  for  the 
teachers  of  this  Nation — I  have  resented 
time  and  again  hearing  about  the  low 
quality  of  our  teachers  in  this  country. 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  teachers  of  the 
48  States,  but  I  certainly  can  talk  for 
the  teachers  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York.  The  quality  of  our  teachers  is  an 
excellent  quality.  They  are  wonderful 
people.  But  you  can  only  get  from  the 
teachers  that  which  they  are  taught  in 
the  schools  today.  I  am  proud  of  our 
teachers.  You  can  only  get  from  these 
teachers  today  the  programs  that  were 
engendered  by  the  John  Deweys,  the 
Harold  Rugges,  the  Professor  Beards  and 
the  George  Counts,  who  fostered  pro¬ 
gressive  education.  Please  do  not  criti¬ 
cize  the  great  teachers  of  our  State. 
They  are  teaching  what  they  are  forced 
to  teach  under  the  curriculum  handed 
down  to  them  and  by  those  others  whom 
I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  here  can  criti¬ 
cize  my  attitude  on  aid  to  public  schools 
or  education,  because. I  have  a  record  of 
legislation  in  my  own  name  in  the  State 
of  New  York  carrying  great  sums  of 
money  to  aid  not  only  public  schools, 
but  also  mandating  teachers’  salaries 
and  mandating  increments  to  teachers. 
I  think  what  we  do  need  here  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  or  any  kind  of  legislation 
that  would  be  clear  and  concise,  and  not 
legislation  that  comes  out  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  onto  the  floor  and  has  so  many 
amendments  added  to  this  legislation  or 
detracting  from  it.  No  one  can  tell  us 
exactly  what  this  bill  would  do,  and  I 
defy  any  one  of  the  membership  on  the 
floor  to  tell  us  exactly  what  this  bill  will 
do  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  an  additional  statement  of 
mine  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Congressman  Frank  J.  Becker 
in  Support  of  Aid  to  Education 

While  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  X  personally  passed  the  first  legis¬ 
lation  to  secure  State  funds  to  build  the  first 
quonset-type  schools  in  Levittown,  and 
thereafter  until  1952  worked  diligently  with 
the  boards  of  education  to  procure  much 
needed  State  aid  for  the  school  districts  of 
Nassau  County. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  was  the  coau¬ 
thor  of  the  Feinberg-Becker  law  passed  tn 
1948  appropriating  fifty-odd-million  dollars 
for: 

1.  Fixing  the  minimum  salary  for  teachers. 

2.  Mandating  annual  increments  for 
teachers. 

3.  Providing  $200  additional  for  masters’ 
degrees. 

4.  Providing  additional  increments  on  the 
basis  of  merit  rating. 

All  of  the  necessary  money  for  the  above 
was  carried  out  in  this  legislation. 

I  vigorously  supported  and  helped  enact 
into  law  the  teachers’  tenure  legislation. 


Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  fought 
vigorously  for  aid  to  school  districts,  par¬ 
ticularly  affected  in  Nassau  County,  that  are 
known  as  federally  impacted  districts. 

X  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  on  various  occasions  to 
fight  for  this  legislation  and  during  the  years 
Nassau  County  schools  have  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  over  $10  million.  Such  schools  as 
Levittown,  East  Meadow,  and  XJniondale  have 
benefited  materially.  All  of  these  programs 
have  helped  hold  down  the  tax  rate  in  many 
districts. 

For  the  past  2  years  I  have  worked  month 
in  and  month  out  to  secure  the  federally 
owned  property  known  as  the  Star  Shell 
plant  in  Baldwin  vitally  necessary  for  the 
Baldwin  School  District.  I  have  successfully 
concluded  this  proposition  and  the  property 
is  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Baldwin  School 
District,  considerably  aiding  Baldwin  in  the 
promotion  of  its  school  plan. 

Continuing  my  interest  in  education,  the 
Lynbrook  Republican  Club  this  year  hon¬ 
ored  me  by  establishing  a  $500  a  year  college 
scholarship  known  as  the  Congressman  Frank 
J.  Becker  Scholarship.  This  was  in  line  with 
the  President’s  request  for  private  organi¬ 
zations  to  support  the  movement  to  help 
needy  students  secure  a  college  education, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  mathematics, 
engineering,  and  science,  which  is  needed  for 
the  national  defense. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  join  the  gentleman  in 
his  statement  relative  to  the  high  cali¬ 
ber  of  teachers  in  the  great  State  of  New 
York.  I  feel  quite  proud  of  the  caliber 
of  the  teachers  we  have  in  the  great 
State  of  Michigan.  They  are  not  sec¬ 
ond-rate  teachers,  but  they  are  teachers 
of  the  highest  caliber'that  anyone  could 
expect  to  have  to  teach  our  future  gen¬ 
erations.  / 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  want  to  leave  the 
thought  that  our  teachers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  great  teachers.  They  have  taught 
us  and  helped  make  us  the  greatest  Na¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  Just  give  them  what 
they  are  supposed  to  teach.  Let  them 
teach  what  we  need  in  the  interests  of 
national  defense  and  we  will  continue 
to  be  a  great  Nation. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VorysI. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  fact  that  title  VI,  provid¬ 
ing  for  scholarships  called  fellowships 
provides  a  form  of  straight  out,  unadul¬ 
terated,  unmodified  Federal  control  of 
education.  Under  section  102  Federal 
control  of  education  is  prohibited,  but  in 
title  VI,  beginning  on  page  36,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Commissioner  directs,  supervises 
and  controls  this  whole  program  of 
awarding  of  a  thousand  scholarships  the 
first  year,  and  1,500  each  year  there¬ 
after.  The  total  amount  beginning  with 
$14,500,000  the  first  year,  comes  to  about 
$85,000,000.  Nothing  in  this  title  re¬ 
quires  that  these  fellowships  be  confined 


to  science,  mathematics,  or  language 
study. 

I  could  support  a  bill  to  strengthen  our 
defense  by  providing  for  these  critical 
national  needs.  This  bill,  however,  is  for 
general  Federal  aid  to  education,  with 
provision,  in  various  places,  for  Federal 
controls.  I  am  opposed  to  this  kind  of 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gavin]. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  chairman  what  is  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  The  total  cost  is  about 
$600  million  for  7  years. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  You  say  it  will  take  care 
of  how  many  students,  approximately? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  The  loan  provision? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Loan  or  otherwise.  How 
many?  Twenty  thousand? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  No.  I  think  it  will  run 
more  nearly  60,000. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  If  I  understood  you  cor¬ 
rectly  yesterday,  you  said  you  thought 
there  would  be  about  2  million  appli¬ 
cants. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  That  was  my  judg¬ 
ment,  in  speaking  of  the  scholarships. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  the  other  1,940,000?  How  are 
you  going  to  take  care  of  them?  They 
certainly  will  feel  they  are  entitled  to 
consideration,  just  the  same  as  the 
others. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  have  no  way  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  them. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  All  right.  I  just  wanted 
to  know  what  would  happen.  It  would 
appear  rather  discriminative  legislation. 
Now  under  this  proposed  merit  system 
you  are  going  to  hold  competitive  exam¬ 
inations.  Suppose  2  million  apply  to 
take  examinations  under  the  merit  sys¬ 
tem,  and  this  legislation  will  take  care 
of  60,000  out  of  2  million  appli¬ 
cants.  I  feel  that  we  will  have  much  ex¬ 
plaining  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Thomson]  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  Mr. 
Gavin.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Gavin]. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  just  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  that  under 
the/merit  system  perhaps  1  or  2  percent 
of  the  bright  boys  and  girls  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  those  who  are  just  naturally  smart, 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  these  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Another  boy  who  may  be  just  as 
ambitious  for  an  education  as  the  one 
who  has  a  very  brilliant  mind  will  have 
no  chance.  He  cannot  be  considered, 
though  deserving,  and  even  though  his 
need  may  be  much  greater,  because  he 
is  not  smart  enough  to  qualify.  So  this 
is  a  discriminatory  piece  of  legislation; 
it  is  not  fair  and  equitable  to  all  the 
youth  of  America,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  it  w’ill  be  voted  down.  I  expect  to 
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vote  against  it,  and  I  hope  everybody 
else  votes  against  it. 

(Mr.  JENSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
basic  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop 
the  minds-of  a  people  so  they  can  govern 
themselves  and  thus  be  the  masters  of 
their  own  destiny  instead  of  being  a  mere 
servant  of  an  all-powerful  government, 
controlled  from  the  seat  of  a  powerful 
paternal  government.  That  was  one  of 
the  compelling  reasons  why  our  Pound¬ 
ing  Fathers  placed  great  emphasis  on  the 
individual  and  established  our  free  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system.  It  was  never 
their  purpose  that  the  Congress  should 
establish  such  laws  as  would  finally  bring 
about  a  system  here  where  any  freeborn 
American  would  be  beholden  to  a  pater¬ 
nal  government  for  their  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for 
America  if  the  day  should  ever  come 
when  our  boys  and  girls  can  say  to  their 
mothers  and  fathers,  we  owe  you  little 
for  our  higher  education,  and  I  fear  that 
day  will  come  if  this  bill  is  made  the  law 
of  the  land.  For  then  we  will  be  educat¬ 
ing  our  children  to  depend  too  much  on 
a  paternal  government,  and  to  expect 
and  accept  all  sorts  of  Federal  controls 
as  is  the  case  in  every  nation  on  earth 
where  liberty  is  gone  and  where  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  only  a  pawn  in  the  hands  of 
a  Socialist,  all-powerful  government,  be¬ 
cause  such  an  act  as  is  here  proposed 
by  H.  R.  13247  had  been  ruled  the  law  of 
the  land.  We  have  already  gone  too  far 
in  that  direction.  Remember  that  age- 
old  adage : 

Just  as  you  bend  the  little  twig  so  will  the 
tree  be  when  it’s  big. 

That  admonition  holds  just  as  true 
today  as  when  those  words  were  first 
uttered. 

Also  let  us  not  forget  that,  at  this  very 
minute  we  have  a  staggering  Federal  debt 
of  over  $275  billion  and  just  day  before 
yesterday  this  House  voted  to  increase 
the  debt  limit  to  $285  billion — but  not 
with  my  vote.  Yet  here  we  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  bill  which  will  over  a  period  of  a 
few  years  add  billions  more  which  our 
children  and  their  children  will  have  to 
pay.  Yes,  most  of  the  very  same  Amer¬ 
icans  that  this  bill  seeks  to  help  will  have 
to  pay  the  bill  in  burdensome  taxes,  if 
they  can,  or  suffer  the  consequences. 
The  true  facts  are,  there  is  not  a  school 
district,  or  a  county  or  a  State  in  this 
Union  which  is  not  more  able  financial¬ 
ly  than  the  Federal  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  proper  and  adequate  education,  and 
education  facilities  for  their  children, 
and  I  am  sure  if  most  of  the  parents  and 
their  good  thoughtful  children  knew  that 
Federal  control  is  written  into  every  title 
of  this  bill  they  would  say,  kill  it,  as 
would  their  sons  and  daughters. 

The  first  responsibility  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  children  rests  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  parents,  next  on  the  school 
district,  next  on  the  State,  and  only  in 
impacted  areas  where  Federal  establish¬ 
ments  have  created  a  school  expense  too 
great  for  the  taxpayers  of  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  to  support,  there  and  only  there 
should  the  Federal  Government  aid  in¬ 
terfere  or  dictate. 


Mr,  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  last  January,  when  the 
President’s  state  of  the  Union  message 
was  presented,  I  commented  upon  the 
section  which  resulted  in  this  bill  as 
follows  : 

When  the  Federal  aid  to  school  construc¬ 
tion  plan  as  defeated  in  the  last  two  sessions 
was  presented,  both  the  Secretary  and  the 
proponents  vowed  that  it  was  a  get-in-and- 
get-out  proposition  with  no  controls  and 
that  they  would  never  recommend  a  general 
aid  to  education  plan,-  They  must  think  the 
public  has  a  9-day  memory.  They  are  now 
recommending  a  general  aid  plan,  with  the 
Federal  control  of  education  that  they  know 
will  follow.  For  20  years  of  New  Deal  and 
Fair  Deal  administrations,  we  watched  the 
technique  being  used  of  latching  onto  an 
emergency,  to  put  through  undesirable  legis¬ 
lation.  If  emergencies  did  not  happen  fre¬ 
quently  enough,  they  were  created.  I  do 
not  intend  to  permit  those  who  would  take 
control  of  our  school  systems  at  Federal 
level  to  use  the  sputnik  emergency  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  purposes.  A  sound  Federal  con¬ 
tribution,  if  any,  must  be  in  addition  to, 
and  not  in  lieu  of,  local  effort.  The  integ¬ 
rity  and  local  control  of  our  school  system 
must  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  still  my  posi¬ 
tion.  In  making  that  statement,  I  was 
not  shutting  the  door  to  a  review  of  any 
specific  plans  that  might  stem  from  the 
general  recommendations.  This  bill 
does  not  stand  the  test  of  necessary  leg¬ 
islation  or  of  making  a  sound  Federal 
contribution  to  the  local  effort.  It  is  a 
foot-in-the-door  proposition  that  will 
destroy  local  and  individual  initiative 
and  lead  to  federalization  of  our  entire 
school  system. 

It  seems  entirely  appropriate  to  me 
that  we  should  pause  to  ask  what  has 
happened  to  the  emergency  that  was 
cited  when  the  effort  was  being  made  in 
the  -last  session  to  get  the  foot  in  the 
door  at  the  elementary  and  high  school 
level.  The  need  either  did  not  exist  or 
has  been  satisfied  by  local  effort.  The 
dire  catastrophe  predicted  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  if  that  legislation  did  not  pass 
simply  has  not  occurred.  Not  even  the 
proponents  have  had  the  temerity  to 
push  such  a  bill  in  this  session. 

Those  people,  though,  who  would  take 
control  of  our  school  systems  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  level  in  all  events  have  not  given  up, 
nor  can  we  expect  that  they  will.  They 
have  merely  shifted  their  efforts  to  the 
college  and  university  level,  using  the 
sputnik  emergency  to  accomplish  their 
purposes. 

Mind  you,  I  do  not  say  that  our  school 
system  and  educational  opportunities 
cannot  be  improved  at  all  levels,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  graduate  study.  I  think 
that  it  can  be,  but  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  that  and  the  control  over  it 
must  remain  at  State  and  local  level. 
And  money  alone  is  not  the  answer. 
Furthermore,  I  say  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  that  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  local  and  State  governments  are  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  their  responsibility,  both  as  to 
providing  the  funds  and  as  to  other  im¬ 
provements.  Furthermore,  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  time,  we  must 
regain,  and  not  further  detract  from,  our 
traditional  individual  American  initia¬ 
tive  and  free-enterprise  system. 


Speaking  at  the  Wyoming  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  annual  convention  last 
fall,  I  stated  that  we  have  been  turning 
into  a  fat  eat  nation  and  that  Russia’s 
launching  of  Sputniks  I  and  II  could  be 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  us, 
to  jar  the  country  out  of  its  complacency. 
That  will  not  come  to  pass,  though,  if 
we  continue  to  rely  upon  the  myth  that 
every  problem,  individual  or  local,  is  to 
be  solved  by  Federal  deficit  spending  that 
threatens  to  lead  us  to  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Members  of  the  committee  and  others 
who  have  previously  spoken  have  already 
established  that  this  is  not  a  national  de¬ 
fense  measure;  that  there  is  no  general 
need  for  this  legislation  that  is  not  or 
cannot  be  met  without  Federal  interven¬ 
tion;  and  that  enactment  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  in  lieu  of,  and  not  in 
addition  to,  present  individual,  local,  and 
private  efforts.  This  has  been  done  so 
v/ell  that  I  do  not  believe  my  enlarging 
upon  it  in  the  short  time  available  to  me 
is  indicated. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  come  from  more 
heavily  populated  States,  which  have 
several  Congressmen.  Figures  are  pre¬ 
pared  on  a  statewide  basis.  For  this 
reason,  it  would  be  natural  in  looking  at 
these  figures  to  get  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  what  the  results  of  this  bill  will  be  as 
far  as  a  congressional  district  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Those  results  should  be  very 
carefully  weighed  by  every  Member 
against  the  $1  billion  plus  that  will  be 
added  to  the  national  debt  and  the  $30 
million  annual  recurring  interest  cost 
that  will  thereby  confront  us  each  year 
as  we  make  appropriations. 

Since  the  district  which  I  represent 
is  about  an  average  congressional  district 
in  population  and  yet  encompasses  an 
entire  State,  with  a  complete  college  edu¬ 
cational  system,  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
might  make  a  real  contribution  by  point¬ 
ing  out  just  what  this  will  mean  to  the 
average  congressional  district. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  been  taken  out  by  the 
Judd  amendment  but  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  put  it  back  in  by  a  record  vote 
in  the  House  or  in  conference.  If  that 
is  not  done,  the  proponents  will  be  back 
later.  This  figure,  as  all  the  distribu¬ 
tion  figures  which  I  shall  use,  are  com¬ 
mittee  figures  and  taken  from  page  20 
of  the  committee  report.  Under  the 
scholarship  section  of  the  bill,  there 
would  be  made  available  in  this  average 
district  the  sum  of  $32,426.  At  the  av¬ 
erage  level  predicted  by  the  committee 
of  $750  per  student,  this  would  mean  a 
total  of  43  scholarships  for  the  entire 
State  or  average  district.  At  the  mini¬ 
mum  level  of  $500,  there  would  be  a  total 
of  64  scholarships  possible.  But  the  com¬ 
mittee  says  that  it  will  accept  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  this  from  23,000  total  scholar¬ 
ships  to  10,000.  With  this  amendment, 
in  Wyoming,  an  average -population  con¬ 
gressional  district,  there  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  a  grand  total  of  19  scholarships  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  grant  predicted 
by  the  committee,  or  four  less  than  one 
scholarship  per  county.  At  the  mini¬ 
mum  level  of  the  scholarship  grant,  there 
would  be  28  scholarships,  or  5  in  excess 
of  1'  per  county.  I  am  sorry  that  I  do 
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not  have  the  complete  information  to 
compare  this  with  local  and  private 
scholarships  already  available.  I  do 
know  that  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
a  tuition  scholarship  has  been  given  to 
the  University,  not  to  the  highest  rank¬ 
ing  boy  and  the  highest  ranking  girl  in 
each  county,  but  to  the  highest  ranking- 
boy  and  the  highest  ranking  girl  in  each 
graduating  class  of  every  high  school.  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  last  session  of  the 
State  legislature  of  this  State,  which  is 
making  the  highest  per  capita  expendi¬ 
ture  for  education  from  State  and  local 
sources  of  any  State  in  the  Nation,  ap¬ 
propriated  $50,000  to  provide  scholar¬ 
ships  of  $250  each  to  200  high  school 
graduates  for  study  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  There  are  many  additional 

scholarships  granted  within  the  State 
each  year  from  private  and  other 
sources.  The  same  State  legislature 

which  established  the  teacher  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  notified  Congress,  through  a 
memorial,  of  its  opposition  to  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  Federal  aid  to  schools. 

On  the  student  loan  program,  this 
average  district  is  shown  to  receive 

$64,181.  The  State  university  ''already 
has  a  student  loan  fund  far  in  excess 
of  this.  But  of  real  significance,  is  the 
fact  that  the  State  has  over  $5  million 
unappropriated  surplus  in  the  State 

treasury.  Besides  that,  there  is  many 
times  that  amount  in  both  university 
and  State  permanent  funds.  Can  we 
justify  the  Federal  Government,  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  national  debt  of  $288 
billion,  borrowing  to  make  such  loans 
under  these  circumstances? 

The  grant  to  this  State  that  com¬ 
prises  an  average  population  congres¬ 
sional  district  for  acquisition  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  $127,268.  This  amount  is  not 
particularly  significant  when  weighed 
against  total  funds  made  available  to 
the  University  of  Wyoming  alone  by  the 
last  legislature  in  excess  of  $14  million 
for  the  biennium.  In  addition  to  the 
university,  there  are  several  junior 'col¬ 
leges  supported  from  local  taxes.  The 
amounts  made  available  in  this  average 
population  district  by  this  legislation  for 
improvement  of  supervision  and  guid¬ 
ance  and  counseling  are  infinitesimal  as 
far  as  carrying  on  a  program  is  con¬ 
cerned,  being  $20,000  and  $29,262,  re¬ 
spectively.  There  you  see  what  this 
program  means  in  an  average  congres¬ 
sional  district. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  Earlier  this  week,  we  were 
called  upon  to  vote  a  $13  billion  increase 
in  the  national  debt  ceiling.  Somehow 
on  this  floor,  for  one  of  the  few  times 
this  year,  a  Member  could  sense  an 
atmosphere  of  hesitation,  an  atmosphere 
of  self-recrimination,  an  atmosphere  of 
responsibility.  Responsibility,  the  fate 
of  the  Nation,  seemed  to  weigh  on  most 
every  Member,  and  well  it  should.  It 
takes  no  mathematical  genius  to  com¬ 
pute  the  sad  state  of  this  Nation’s  finan¬ 
cial  affairs.  As  we  voted  that  $13  billion 
increase,  one  could  sense  that  in  the 
minds  of  each  of  us  was  the  cold,  hard 
realism  of  sixth  grade  arithmetic  that 
we  were  voting  an  increase  in  the  annual 
appropriations  required  to  pay  interest 
on  the  debt  by  somewhat  in  the  neigh¬ 


borhood  of  an  additional  $390  million. 
That  $390  million,  appropriated  year  by 
year  in  the  foreseeable  future,  would 
produce  no  better  national  defense, 
would  provide  no  further  improvements 
in  a  single  congressional  district,  would 
add  not  one  single  dollar  to  the  national 
stature.  No;  it  was  simply  and  solely 
a  drain  upon  the  future  of  America. 
What  a  sad  moment  that  was  for  those 
of  us,  which  probably  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Members,  that  serve  in 
this  body  at  personal  sacrifice  because 
of  some  thought  that  we  are  contribut¬ 
ing  to  a  better  America  for  our  chil¬ 
dren  or  our  posterity.  All  in  one  mo¬ 
ment,  we  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  realism  that  no  doctor  of  philosophy 
can  escape,  the  simple  truth  and  reality 
that  we  had  created  for  all  time,  unless 
there  is  a  serious  return  to  realism,  a 
drain  of  $390  million  on  the  resources 
and  the  production  of  this  country.  As 
this  figure  passed  through  my  mind,  I 
could  not  help  but  contemplate  that  here 
alone  was  sufficient  revenue  to  make 
possible  a  public  improvement  program 
in  an  area  conceded  to  be  within  the 
Federal  sphere,  beyond  our  fondest 
dreams.  I  could  not  help  but  reflect 
that  this  amount,  going  down  the  drain 
to  no  good  public  purpose,  was  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  general  appropria¬ 
tions  in  the  State  I  represent  for  a 
period  of  over  20  years.  To  my  mind 
again  came  the  cold,  hard  realism  that 
if  we  were  to  seriously  contemplate  pay¬ 
ing  off  our  national  debt  instead  of  add¬ 
ing  to  it  with  complete  irresponsibility; 
if  our  people  were  ever  to  have  a  tax 
reduction;  then  we  as  Congressmen 
must  line  up  to  our  responsibility. 
It  would  require  an  application  on  prin¬ 
cipal  of  that  $390  million  for  a  period 
in  excess  of  750  years  before  we  could 
eliminate  our  national  debt. 

It  should  have  been  apparent  to  every 
Member  that  the  day  of  reckoning  was 
at  hand.  Does  our  memory  not  encom¬ 
pass  a  period  of  48  hours?  Are  we  to  so 
soon  add  another  billion  dollars  to  that 
incomprehensible,  overwhelming  debt 
that  we  have  shouldered  on  our  poster¬ 
ity?  More  than  that,  are  we  to,  by  ap¬ 
propriating  for  this  program,  add  to  our 
annual,  fixed,  inescapable  national  ex¬ 
penditures  another  $30  million  in  inter¬ 
est  payment,  even  if  this  foot-in-the- 
door  program  was  to  be  accepted  as  the 
ultimate?  This  $30  million  is  merely  to 
service  the  debt.  When  will  we,  in  re¬ 
sponsibility,  face  the  fact  that  all  money 
which  we  appropriate  is  not  free,  but  is 
money  which  we  must  collect,  dollar  by 
dollar;  is  money  which  we  borrow  to  the 
credit  of  every  individual  American  and 
which  requires  that  at  the  minimum,  we 
collect  every  year  at  least  the  annual  in¬ 
terest  charge?  For  this  program  to  ap¬ 
proach  significance  would  require  its  ex¬ 
pansion  at  least  tenfold.  There  is  a 
bottom  of  the  bucket,  there  is  a  limit  be¬ 
yond  which  we  dare  not  go,  and  we  have 
come  very  close  to  reaching  that  limit 
when  we  are  required  to  appropriate 
more  money  for  interest  on  the  national 
debt  alone  than  for  almost  any  other 
civil  function. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  that  a 
dollar  spent  for  education  at  Federal 
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level  is  the  equivalent  of  less  than  70 
cents  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  local 
level.  Totally  ignored  is  the  number  of 
bureaucrats  required  to  administer  and 
supervise,  if  not  jeopardize,  the  Federal 
program.  When  I  weigh  these  cold,  hard 
facts  against  what  this  bill  will  accom¬ 
plish,  if  anything,  there  is  but  one  an¬ 
swer.  There  is  no  need  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  support  in  America 
for  this  program.  The  needed  adjust¬ 
ment  will  be  satisfied  at  local  level.  I  am 
100  percent  for  education,  and  not  60 
percent  or  70  percent,  as  represented  by 
what  is  left  after  bureaucracy  and  other 
Federal  charges  take  their  toll.  I  voted 
against  the  rule,  because  it  was  most 
apparent  from  analyzing  the  report  that 
this  program  was  not  proeducation  but 
was  antieducation.  I  speak  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  legislation  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son. 

I  am  not  negative.  In  the  field  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  television  in  educa¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  field  of  proper  Federal 
activity.  I  have  suggested  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  an  expansion  of  present  re¬ 
search  through  an  expanded  National 
Science  Foundation  program  may  very 
well  deserve  consideration.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  has 
shown  this  has  been  done.  I  would 
even  be  willing  to  consider  >  further  ex¬ 
pansion.  If  there  is  any  defense  scien¬ 
tific  lag  in  America,  immediate  research 
is  required  to  overcome  it.  Should  that 
be  the  fact,  we  should  make  funds  im¬ 
mediately  available  for  that  purpose. 
A  major  portion  of  these  funds  would 
naturally  go  to  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  as  they  are  principal  research 
centers.  College  students  at  all  levels 
would  be  selected  as  assistants  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  research.  I  have  complete 
confidence  that  the  professors  and  heads 
of  the  departments  will  select  those  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  who  are  most  in  need  and 
most  deserving.  We  will  have  accom¬ 
plished  a  dual  objective  of  producing  our 
research  now  and  at  the  same  time  as¬ 
sisting  these  students,  not  by  a  Federal 
dole  but  in  the  traditional  American  way 
by  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  earn 
for  themselves.  In  earning  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  will  be  learning  for  America. 
If  anything  is  indicated  or  required,  cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  the  approach  that  should 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no  need 
shown  for  this  proposal;  it  is  but  a  foot 
in  the  door;  it  will  destroy  far  more 
than  it  creates  as  far  as  educational  of¬ 
ferings  and  opportunities  are  concerned. 
If  the  Members  of  this  House  who  are 
100  percent  for  education  will  examine 
the  facts,  then  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  vote  overwhelmingly  to  defeat  this 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  for  1  minute. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Meader 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Griffin.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  2  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Griffin:  Page 
7,  line  14,  after  the  period,  add  a  new  sen¬ 
tence  as  follows: 

“For  the  purposes  of  title  IV,  the  term 
“secondary  school”  may  include  a  junior 
college,  as  determined  under  State  law.” 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  4 
of  this  bill  provides  for  grants  in  the 
amount  of  $60  million  a  year,  for  4  years, 
to  be  made  to  the  States  for  science  and 
laboratory  equipment.  The  effect  of  my 
amendment  would  be  to  add  junior  col¬ 
leges  to  the  classification  of  schools 
which  would  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
States  where  junior  colleges  have  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  State  public  sec¬ 
ondary  school  system.  Any  need  which 
exists  in  the  high  schools,  so  far  as. the 
shortage  of  science  equipment,  is  con¬ 
cerned,  exists  also  to  the  same  or  even 
a  greater  degree  in  the  local  junior 
colleges. 

This  amendment  would  recognize  that 
in  many  States  the  local  junior  college, 
usually  locally  supported,  is  an  important 
part  of  the  public-school  system. 

This  amendment  would  not  inci’ease 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  bill.  It 
would  provide  only  that  the  States  au¬ 
thorities  may  in  their  discretion,  devise 
a  State  plan^  which  includes  junior 
colleges. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  who  has 
been  interested  in  this  amendment  and 
worked  on  it  with  me  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  offering  this  amendment. 
I  may  state  that  it  fits  the  situation  in 
California  exactly.  I  know  there  are 
other  States  to  which  it  would  apply.  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN. '  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  My  amendment  will  improve  the 
bill,  it  will  not  add  1  penny  to  the  cost 
of  the  bill.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mi\  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
,  use  my  time  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment?  w 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  1  minute 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  has  done  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  service  to  the  House  in  calling 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole.  He  is  vei-y  con¬ 
scientious  in  his  650x18  in  behalf  of  the 
junior  college  program. 

In  title  4,  however,  the  moneys  avail¬ 
able  are  only  $60  million,  a  relatively 
small  amount  considering  the  great 
number  of  elementary  and  secondai'y 
schools.  In  this  provision  for  equip¬ 
ment  aid  to  secondary  schools  we  did  not 
include  the  junior  colleges.  Were  we  to 
do  so  we  should  have  an  additional  $20 
million  to  the  amount  carried  in  the  bill, 
otherwise  ( we  would  be  spreading  the 
small  amount  of  funds  allowed  in  the 
bill  too  thin. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  only  for  the 
reason  that  we  would  be  spreading  the 
amount  too  thin  if  we  include  junior 
colleges. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Arizona  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gavin)  there 
wei-e — ayes  110,  noes  40. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  fi-om  Mississippi 
LMi\  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
after  we  have  had  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  $10  billion  because  we  have  to  meet 
our  obligations  and  then  to  be  asked  to 
appi-ove  this  $1,700,000,000  bill  makes  me 
wish  I  had  an  hour  instead  of  minutes 
to  point  out  that  hei’e  again  we  are  do¬ 
ing  the  tiring  that  has  brought  about  our 
present  serious  situation.  Apparently, 
we  in  the  United  States  think  that  there 
is  nothing  we  cannot  cure  by  providing 
money.  We  have  given  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  mathematics,  science,  and  var¬ 
ious  other  arts;  but  it  has  not  been  be¬ 
cause  those  talented  students  who  could 
do  that  work  have  not  been  able  to  go  to 
college.  The  ti'ouble  lies  behind  that, 
ih  the  accrediting  associations,  and  in 
those  who  have  set  the  pattern  in  our 
schools.  And,  if  our  present  plan  is  to 
make  available  a  source  of  funds  to  the 
American  colleges — and  that  is  what 
this  is,  and  I  have  friends  among  them; 
they  always  need  more  money — but  if 
we  open  up  the  Treasury  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  in  the  name  of  defense,  we  post¬ 
pone  the  day  when  they  must  bring 
about  the  correction  which  is  needed, 
and  that  is  that  proper  attention  be 
given  to  these  matters  in  the  schools 
themselves. 

In  the  militai-y  appropriations  bills  we 
are  spending  billions  in  the  name  of  de¬ 
fense,  but  which  is  not  real  defense  at 
all.  I  have  enumerated  many  examples 
hei’e  in  debates  when  those  appropria¬ 
tions  were  up.  Time  does  not  permit 
me  to  repeat  them  here.  However, 
looking  at  this  bill,  which  from  its  title, 
“is  to  aid  national  defense,”  we  note 
that  it  is  to  aid  in  the  study  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  That  might  be  all  right  if  they 
leai-ned  the  subject,  came  to  Congress 
and  made  us  balance  the  budget. 
Next  I  note  “history.”  That  would  be 
fine  if  they  would  study  and  learn  the 
history  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  where  they  too  “provid¬ 
ed  the  money  to  enlist  the  aid  of  foreign 
legions”  had  hot  baths  for  the  Senatoi-s 
and  perhaps  for  House  Membei’s  as  well. 

But  even  before  that,  they  should 
study  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Egypt.  They  might  give  close  attention 
to  Sparta — and  the  Spartan  system. 
Even  better,  if  we  were  to  amend  this 
bill,  and  provide  scholarships  for  Mem¬ 
bei’s  of  Congress  in  such  histoi’y — I  would 
vote  for  the  measure. 

Now  why  they  would,  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill,  aid  the  study  of  anthropol¬ 
ogy  I  don’t  know,  unless  it  is  to  find  out 
why  many  of  these  early  people  died  be¬ 
fore  they  should  because  they,  too,  re¬ 
fused  to  face  up  to  the  issue,  tighten 
their  belts  and  go  to  work. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  help  my  college 
px-esidents,  the  people  in  my  district  who 
pay  so  much  taxes,  who  find  it  hard  to 
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send  their  children  to  college,  but  I  can’t 
do  it  by  inci’easing  the  taxes  on  every¬ 
one  else  when  the  Nation  faces  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

As  one  who  did  woi’k  when  I  went  to 
college,  I  feel  I  am  better  off  for  it.  You 
don’t  help  anyone  by  giving  them  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  I  wish  someone,  to 
whom  they  might  listen,  would  tell  that 
truth  to  Mr.  Dulles,  to  the  Pi-esident  and, 
yes,  to  the  Congi-ess  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Gwinn], 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chaii’man,  we  have 
really  disposed  of  only  one  title  to  this 
bill,  and  that  is  title  2.  We  have  scai’cely 
touched  title  4  at  all.  That  has  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education;  for  gx-aduate  students,  $75 
million.  Here  is  another  one  for  guid¬ 
ance,  counseling,  testing,  evaluation,  and 
encouragement  of  able  students,  $84  mil¬ 
lion.  More  Fedei-al  control.  The  con¬ 
fusion  is  now  such  that  the  bill  is  un¬ 
finished  in  debate.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  recommit 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii’man,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott], 
who  is  in  charge  of  this  bill  made  the 
statement  a  shoi’t  time  ago  that  the 
committee  had  bi’ought  a  “well  thought 
out  bill”  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
Lord  deliver  us  from  any  more  “well 
thought  out  bills”  if  this  is  a  sample,  for 
this  legislation  has  been  amended  until  I 
am  sure  that  less  than  a  half  dozen 
Members  have  any  idea  of  what  is  in  it 
now.  A  motion  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause  is  in  order  and  I  offer  it  now  in 
good  faith. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
poi’t  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enact¬ 
ing  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  in  charge  of  this  bill — I  do  not 
care  who  it  is — whether  these  talented 
students  are  to  be  exempt  fi-om  the  draft 
and  whether  any  other  provision  is  made 
in  the  bill  for  military  service? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  What  I  am  interested 
in,  if  a  student  took  the  examination 
and  qualified,  whether  or  not  he  would 
be  subject  to  the  draft  or  whether  he 
would  be  exempt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  ask  someone  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jei’sey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jei’sey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
answer  to  the  gentleman’s  question  is 
“No,”  it  does  not  exempt  him  from  the 
draft. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  how  would  you 
benefit  some  of  these  talented  students? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Un¬ 
der  existing  law,  as  I  understand,  if  a 
student  subject  to  the  draft  maintains 
a  high  enough  standard  in  college,  who¬ 
ever  he  or  she  may  be,  he  is  now  exempt 
during  the  time  he  is  maintaining  those 
credits  in  his  institution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  that  case,  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  scholarship  money? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
other  words,  he  is  going  to  be  using  it. 
It  will  string  out.  There  is  no  scholar¬ 
ship  money  left  in  this  bill,  I  will  point 
out  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  this  question.  On  page  37,  section 
604, 1  find  this  language : 

Each  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  receive  a 
stipend  of  $2,000  for  the  first  academic  year 
of  study  after  the  baccalaureate  degree,  $2,- 
200  for  the  second  such  year — • 

And  so  forth.  And  then  an  additional 
increase  of  $400  for  each  such  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  each  of  his  dependents.  Is  that 
still  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
it  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  is  a  family 
support  bill  in  additon  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  emoluments  that  are  included  in  it? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  oL  New  Jersey.  If 
the  gentleman  wants  to  call  it  that,  he 
may.  We  do  not  call  it  that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  reading  the  bill, 
I  do  not  find  there  is  any  requirement  of 
citizenship.  If  that  be  true,  that  there 
is  no  requirement  of  citizenship,  would 
the  son  of  one  of  the  attaches  at  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Embassy  qualify  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  to  be  trained  in  mathematics  and 
the  sciences? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  ask  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Will  someone  on  the  committee 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
requirement  is  that  the  scholar  be  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  it  to  be  found? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  is  to  be  found 
on  page  7,  line  3 : 

The  term  “resident”  when  used  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  State  shall  have  the  meaning 
established  by  regulations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  shall  include  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  is  domiciled  in  such  State 
but  is  living  outside  of  any  State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  that  been  left  in  the 
bill?  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  posi¬ 
tively  that  that  has  not  been  stricken  by 
one  of  the  numerous  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
has  not  been  stricken;  it  is  still  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  another  question.  Is  there 
any  provision  in  this  bill  to  take  care  of 
the  1,300  schoolchildren  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  cannot  go  to  school  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  shoes? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  language  read  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] 
said  that  it  would  include  citizens,  but  it 
did  not  say  anything  about  whom  it  ex¬ 
cludes.  It  is  gracious  of  the  proponents 
to  include  Americans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  expect  to  find 
foreigners  provided  for  somehow  or  other 
in  this  bill,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
getting  some  money. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  In  view  of 
the  questionable-legitimacy  of  this  bill, 
having  been  conceived  in  the  minds  of  a 
number  of  the  educators  of  this  House, 
I' wonder  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea, 
at  the  proper  time,  to  demand  a  reading 
of  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  be  up  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  just  won¬ 
dered  whether  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
intended  to  ask  for  an  engrossed  copy  to 
be  read. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  that  would  be  up 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana,  What  does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  think  about 
such  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman 
thinks  it  is  a  good  idea  but  that  I  ought 
to  offer  it;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  if  the  gentleman 
desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  notice  that  when 
some  of  the  smooth-talking  Russian  stu¬ 
dents  were  here  that  one  of  them  was  35 
years  old.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  age 
limit  on  beneficiaries  provided  for  in  this 
bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  prefer¬ 
ential  motion  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gavin)  there 
were — ayes  86,  noes  117. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for 
this  legislation  even  though  I  did  not 
approve  of  some  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  added  to  it.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  of  the  House,  as  I  said  yes¬ 
terday,  to  consider  this  as  being  a  red- 
letter  day  in  that  we  are  doing  some¬ 
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thing  for  the  greatest  asset  our  Nation 
has,  our  boys  and  girls.  I  sincerely  hope 
this  measure  will  have  the  approval  of 
the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes*the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
WainwrightL 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  stories  that  seems  to  be  cir¬ 
culating  is  that  now  that  the  scholar¬ 
ship  provision  is  out  of  the  bill  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  not  be  for  it.  I  would  say 
rather  the  contrary  is  true.  I  think  that 
should  make  it  far  more  appealing  and 
more  supportable  on  our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  .- 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  think  there  has  been  enough  talk 
on  this  bill.  I  think  the  Members  know 
enough  about  it  now  that  they  will  vote 
for  it. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Martin], 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  if  he  can 
give  us  the  program  for  the  rest  of- the 
day,  tomorrow,  and  next  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  we  dispose  of 
this  bill  today,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  House  adjourn  over 
until  Monday.  If,  for  any  reason,  the 
bill  should  not  be  disposed  of  today,  I 
would  be  forced  into  the  position  where 
we  would  have'  to  meet  tomorrow.  I 
hope  that  situation  will  not  arise. 

On  Monday  there  are  11  bills  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  to  be  considered.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

H.  R.  573,  prohibit  operation  budget 
planning  services. 

H.  R.  8470,  courts,  examination,  com¬ 
munications  ministers  of  religion. 

H.  R.  10160,  revise  and  modernize  the 
fish  and  game  laws. 

H.  R.  13406,  amend  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended. 

S.  3827,  amend  Motor  Vehicle  Parking 
Facility  Act  of  1942. 

H.  R.  8735,  increase,  teachers’  retire¬ 
ment  and  annuity  fund. 

H.  R.  12963,  amend  Business  Corpora¬ 
tion  Act. 

H.  R.  12969,  authorization,  sewage  dis¬ 
posal. 

House  Joint  Resolution  630,  southwest 
freeway  bill. 

H.  R.  10622,  increase  authorization, 
hospital  construction. 

H.  R.  13655,  pregrant  expenses,  Sibley 
Hospital. 

There  are  16  suspensions  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  Monday.  They  are: 

H.  R.  13673,  donation,  surplus  prop¬ 
erty,  fire  department. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  135,  water, 
sea,  demonstration  plant. 

S.  3468,  Indians,  road  improvement, 
Navaho  and  Hopi  Reservations. 

H.  R.  9121,  Hawaii,  provide  .geophysi¬ 
cal  institute. 

S.  4009,  increase  authorization,  Wa¬ 
shoe  reclamation  project.  - 
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House  Joint  Resolution  585,  Central 
Valley  project,  study  and  report. 

S.  4059,  change  of  name.  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  No.  1. 

S.  1903,  Federal  employees,  travel  ex¬ 
penses.' 

H.  R.  13558,  incorporation,  Military 
Order  of  Purple  Heart. 

H.  R.  12802,  amend  Bankruptcy  Act, 
regarding  taxes. 

H.  R.  12292,  retired  judges,  assignment 
to  active  duty. 

H.  R.  3369,  maintenance  and  travel 
expenses,  judges. 

H.  R.  13272,  define  “organize.” 

H.  R.  13311,  deportation,  review  of 
orders. 

H.  R.  9020,  Agriculture,  Packers,  and 
Stockyards  Act. 

H.  R.  13254,  agriculture  food  additives, 
amendment  of  1958. 

There  are  primaries  in  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  Idaho,  and  New  York  on 
Tuesday. 

If  any  rollcall  votes  are  necessary,  ex¬ 
cept  on  rules,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
they  will  be  put  over  until  Wednesday 
if  consent  is  obtained.  That  is  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides. 

On  Tuesday,  the  following  bills  are 
programed : 

H.  R.  8002,  improve  methods,  budget 
estimates. 

H.  R.  10360,  continuation  of  Mexican 
farm-labor  program. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Private  Calendar 
will  be  called.  Then  the  bill  S.  3683, 
the  distressed  areas  redevelopment  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  brought  up. 

The  rest  of  the  week  depends  on  rules 
being  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Those  bills  follow: 

S.  4035,  renewal  of  housing  and  urban 
communities. 

S.  1869,  TVA,  assistance  financing- 
power  programs. 

S.  4036,  minerals  stabilization  produc¬ 
tion  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  have  had  a  good 
many  requests  from  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association  as  well  as 
other  bar  associations  throughout  the 
country  about  the  bill  providing  for 
extra  judges.  I  do  not  see  any  mention 
of  that.  There  is  quite  a  demand  for 
that  bill  so  as  to  improve  the  work  and 
the  orderly  procedure  of  the  courts.  We 
have  been  told  that  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  they  are  4  years  behind 
which  creates  quite  a  situation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  bill  has  been 
ordered  to  be  reported  out  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  has  not  been 
filed  yet.  I  understand  that  it  will  be 
filed  the  early  part  of  next  week.  There¬ 
fore,  a  rule  will  have  to  be  obtained. 
Thereafter  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  it  can  be  programed  before  we 
adjourn. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  It  looks  as  though  it 
is  a  long  way  from  being  considered  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Disclosing  my 
mind  to  my  friend  and,  of  course,  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  as  frankly  as  I 
possibly  can,  I  would  think  it  would  be 
a  long  while. 


Mr.  MARTIN.  That  means  that  the 
bill  is  as  far  from  being  considered  as 
we  are  from  adjournment? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wish  my  friend 
would  not  try  to  put  me  on  record  as 
to  that.  I  am  trying  to  be  as  frank  as 
I  possibly  can. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  a  question.  We  have  heard 
so  often  how  the  gentleman  projects 
his  mind.  Could  he  not  project  his 
mind  far  enough  to  tell  us  a  little  more 
definitely  about  that? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  been 
projecting  my  mind  so  much  that  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  do  it  again. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  be  kind  enough 
to  repeat  what  he  said  about  the  area 
redevelopment  bill? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  rule  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  committee. 
If  it  is  reported  to  the  House  I  am  pro¬ 
graming  it  for  next  Wednesday.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  knows  when  a 
rule  is  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  it  does  not  have  to  be  reported 
to  the  House  for  3  legislative  days. 
Thereafter,  there  are  7  legislative  days 
in  which  a  Member  in  charge  of  the 
rule  might  prevent  its  consideration.  I 
am  in  hopes  the  situation  will  be  such 
that  we  can  bring  the  bill  up  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  But  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  agreed  to  grant  a  rule;  did 
they  not? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  They  have 
granted  a  rule. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  delay,  of 
course,  is  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No;  I  would  not 
say  the  responsibility  for  the  delay  lies 
there.  Any  statement  as  to  the  delay 
would  not  be  justified  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Elliott]  for  1  minute,  to  close  debate 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
true  that  I  have  felt  a  sense  of  disap¬ 
pointment  at  one  of  the  titles  of  the  bill 
bein^  excluded.  But  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  have  a  good  bill.  We  have  a 
substantial  bill.  We  have  a  bill  too  that 
I  am  authorized  to  say  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  approved  by  the  administration,  but 
undoubtedly  with  the  same  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  section  which 
was  deleted.  We  have  a  good  bill,  and 
I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  pass 
the  bill. 

In  closing  the  debate  on  this  bill,  I 
want  to  express  my  deepest  and  sincer- 
est  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Special  Education,  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  chair¬ 
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man.  They  are  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green];  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]; 
the  ranking  minority  Member,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wain- 
w right]  ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Nicholson];  and  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Special  Education, 
consisting  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey],  known  every¬ 
where  for  his  deep  interest  in  America’s 
schools,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee.  The  members  of  his 
subcommittee  are  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  ;  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall];  and  on  the  minority  side  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen]  ;  the  gentleman  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Haskell],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Lafore]. 

These  2  subcommittees  have  worked 
together  beautifully,  as  have  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  entire  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor. 

They  have  all  worked  together  on  this 
subject  for  nearly  a  year.  The  bill, 
though  not  perfect,  represents  an  honest 
and  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  all  to 
answer  the  challenges  which  America 
faces  in  the  field  of  education.  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  so  accept  it. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  more  important  problem  in  our  Na¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  the  world,  than  the 
successful  training  and  utilization  of  our 
talented  young  people. 

Conservative  estimates  are  that  at 
least  100,000  talented  boys  and  girls  who 
are  graduated  every  year  from  high 
school  do  not  go  on  for  more  education 
because  they  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources.  This  is  a  loss  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  from  any  standpoint,  social,  cul¬ 
tural,  or  military. 

It  is  true  that  many  young  men  and 
women  without  resources,  but  with  de¬ 
termination  and  resourcefulness,  do 
manage  to  obtain  scholarships,  grants- 
in-aid  and  loans  to  make  college  and 
graduate  school  education  possible  for 
them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  underestimate  mo¬ 
tivation,  but  I  do  believe  that  in  too  many 
instances  a  young  person  never  glimpses 
the  possibility  of  higher  education  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cost  and  the  obligation  he 
feels  to  help  his  family. 

I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  an 
emphasis  on  help  in  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject  or  field.  Certainly  we  need  out¬ 
standing  students  in  the  field  of  human¬ 
ities  as  well  as  in  the  physical  science 
area. 

On  March  27  of  this  year  I  offered  an 
amendment  before  this  House  which 
would  increase  the  monetary  sum  avail¬ 
able  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  social  sciences  research.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  have  increased  the  total 
appropriation  sum,  but  it  was  not 
adopted.  I  received  many  approving 
comments  and  expressions  of  opinion 
showing  that  my  feelings  were  shared 
by  many  colleagues. 

I  believe  our  life  today  does  boil  down 
to  the  old  question  of  survival  of  the  fit- 
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test.  Are  we  fit  if  we  do  not  apply  the 
knowledge  we  have  accumulated  about 
human  behavior  and  if  we  do  not  push 
forward  the  frontiers  of  our  knowledge  in 
political  science  andneconomics,  for  ex¬ 
ample? 

There  are  a  number  of  urgent  needs 
facing  Congress  this  session.  One  of 
them  is  the  matter  of  positive  support 
in  the  field  of  education.  We  are  fight¬ 
ing  a  battle  in  this  field  today  with  the 
enemies  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

When  our  respected  colleague  from 
Oregon,  the  Honorable  Edith  Green,  re¬ 
turned  earlier  this  year  from  a  survey  of 
Russian  educational  facilities,  we  were 
made  more  vividly  aware  of  the  urgent 
need  for  congressional  action  in  this  field. 

I  urge  adoption  of  H.  R.  13247  as 
amended.  My  feeling  is  shared  by  the 
considerable  number  of  Oregonians  who 
have  written  me  endorsing  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents  I  com¬ 
mend  the  devoted  efforts  of  the  hard¬ 
working  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  for  bringing  this  legislation 
before  us  this  week. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
give  voice  to  my  complete  accord  with, 
and  in  support  of,  H.  R.  13247  when  and 
if  the  Powell  amendment  is  adopted. 

It  is  agreed  that  its  identical  words 
have  been  incorporated  in  at  least  12 
measures  passed  by  this  body  in  the  last 
3  years;  therefore,  the  assumption  is  in¬ 
escapable  that  this  safeguard  has  been 
considered  to  have  merit. 

No  one  will  deny  that  vigilance  in  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  mankind  is 
essential  to  their  preservation;  in  fact, 
history  is  made  up  of  man’s  constant 
struggle  to  overcome  oppression  and  to 
preserve  these  rights  already  inherently 
certain;  further,  to  add  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  measure  of  freedom  and  equal¬ 
ity  to  his  existence. 

In  religion,  the  fight  for  tolerance  was 
long  and  difficult.  In  the  field  of  human 
rights  of  freedom  of  worship  this  fight 
has  raged  relentlessly  over  the  ages,  and 
still  goes  on.  The  women  of  this  coun¬ 
try  fought  a  glorious  battle  to  secure 
their  voting  rights  and  were  victorious 
because  of  their  coinage  and  persistent 
crusade. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  no  mi¬ 
norities  can  indulge  in  the  retiring  lux¬ 
ury  of  complacency;  on  the  contrary, 
alert  vigilance  must  always  be  the 
watchword. 

The  Powell  amendment  is  a  protection 
to  religion  and  to  the  womanhood  of  our 
Nation.  Also,  it  serves  the  men  of  all 
races,  colors,  and  creeds.  I,  therefore, 
support  this  measure  as  amended. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  results  intended  to  be 
achieved  by  this  bill— H.  R.  13247— are 
most  laudable.  The  committee  should 
be  highly  commended  for  its  efforts  in 
presenting  us  with  a  reasonable  approach 
to  this  problem,  and,  particularly  I  think, 
for  incorporating  into  the  bill  provisions 
designed  to  insure  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  now  deeply  invade  the 
traditional  authority  to  regulate  our  edu¬ 
cational  processes  that  has  been  enjoyed 
by  our  State  and  local  governments. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bill,  if  passed, 
will  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  those 


same  State  and  local  governments  to  in¬ 
crease  their  efforts  to  improve  our  na¬ 
tional  educational  program,  and  will 
serve  to  assist  many  deserving  and  capa¬ 
ble  high  school  graduates  to  continue 
their  education.  Nothing  ever  being 
quite  perfect,  there  are,  of  course,  some 
provisions  in  the  committee  bill  which  I 
do  not  think  are  necessary  or  justifiable, 
but  perhaps  these  will  be  cured  by 
amendment.  Overall,  however,  I  believe 
the  bill  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  those 
who  favor  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  notice  my  em¬ 
phasis  on  that  phrase,  those  who  favor 
Federal  aid  to  education,  because,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  basic  issue 
here  today.  This  is  an  issue  much  mote 
fundamental  than  whether  this  bill  goes 
too  far  or  not  far  enough,  or  whether 
this  amendment  or  that  amendment  will 
improve  or  damage  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  with 
minor  exceptions,  this  measure,  if 
passed,  would  represent  the  first  Fed¬ 
eral  invasion  of  the  general  aid-to-edu- 
cation  field  in  nearly  100  years — since, 
in  fact,  the  so-called  Morrill  Land-Grant 
College  Act  was  passed  in  1862.  This, 
this,  can  deservedly  be  called  an  his¬ 
toric  measure. 

Let  us  briefly  recall  that,  .while  for 
years  there  have  been  those  educators 
and  legislators  who  have  believed  that 
education  must  eventually  become  a 
Federal  function,  the  real  impetus  for 
this  bill  was  born  out  of  the  shock  and 
turmoil  all  Americans  experienced  when 
the  Soviet  sputnik  flashed  across  our 
skies,  and  it  became  clear  to  most  of  us 
that  there  was  a  real  danger  of  our  fall¬ 
ing  behind  the  Soviets  in  the  field  of 
scientific  education  and  research.  Since 
then,  numerous  surveys  and  reports  have 
been  made  and  written  concerning  the 
alleged  shortcomings  of  our  educational 
system.  Such  a  soul  searching,  I  believe, 
has  been  good  for  America,  especially 
for  those  citizens  who  are  parents  or  who 
are  administrative  or  teaching  cogs  in 
our  national  educational  machine  that 
has  apparently  been  more  in  need  of  an 
overhaul  and  reconditioning  that  we  had 
imagined. 

All  of  this  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
measure  is  now  called  not  just  an  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  but  a  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  and  is  referred  to  variously 
as  a  crash  program,  an  emergency  meas¬ 
ure,  and  as  stopgap  legislation.  But 
emergency  or  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal  foot  will  be  in  the  educational 
door  the  moment  this  bill  passes.  We  all 
know  that,  and  we  cannot  ignore  it. 
What  does  it  mean?  Well,  despite  all 
the  assurances  of  the  proponents  to  the 
effect  that  this  is  a  temporary  or  short¬ 
term  measure  only,  and  will  not  peril 
local  controls,  I  for  one,  fear  this  figura¬ 
tive,  foot  in  the  door  will  eventually 
open  wide  the  door  for  a  slow  erosion  of 
home  rule  over  the  education  of  our 
youth.  The  founders  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  properly  recognized  that  the  best 
government  is  that  which  is  closest  to 
the  people.  I  believe  that  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  the  field  of  education. 

Everyone  in  this  House  would,  I  think, 
deplore  any  extensive  loss  of  State  and 
local  control  over  education,  but,  all 
well-intentioned  pronouncements  to  the 


contrary,  I  predict  that  this  legislation, 
innocent  and  necessary  as  it  seems,  can¬ 
not  help  but  result  in  a  gradual,  perhaps 
scarcely  noticeable,  shift  in  educational 
responsibility  from  the  traditional  State- 
local  pattern  to  a  Washington-centered 
education  system.  This  bill  will  prob¬ 
ably  pass,  after  being  watered  down  by 
amendments  so  as  to  be  palatable  to  al¬ 
most  all  of  us  except  those  who  feel  as  I 
do.  I  can  only  hope,  therefore,  that  my 
doubts  are  not  justified,  but  since  I  fear 
they  are,  I  cannot  support  this  measure. 

Although  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
Federal  fiscal  solvency,  and  discuss  the 
question  of  scholarship  need,  I  will  not 
say  more,  except  to  extend  my  regrets 
for  my  vote  to  those  able  and  consci¬ 
entious  educators  of  my  own  district  who 
have  urged  my  support  of  H.  R.  13247. 

To  them  I  would  also  like  to  add  my  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  job  that  they  and 
others  of  their  profession  in  the  great 
State  of  New  York  are  doing  toward 
meeting  the  severe  educational  chal¬ 
lenges  of  today.  I  believe  that  if  all 
States  had  as  enlightened  and  progres¬ 
sive  an  educational  program  as  does  New 
York,  there  would  be  no  real  need  for  us 
to  concern  ourselves  here  at  all.  I  often  1 
wonder  if  those  States  who  say  they  are 
financially  unable  to  do  as  good  a  job  are 
actually  as  unable  as  they  -are  unwilling 
to  face  up  to  their  responsibilities  as  we 
in  New  York  have  done.  Perhaps  in 
time  they  shall,  but  not  if  we  partially 
relieve  them  of  those  responsibilities  by 
taking  this  proposed  tiny  step  with  giant 
import  into  a  new  area  of  big  govern¬ 
ment — a  step  forward  which  we  can 
never  take  back. 

DOLLARS  FOR  SCHOLARS 

Mrs.  ^KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
is  one  of  the  most  important  measures  of 
this  congressional  session.  Both  our  fu¬ 
ture  as  a  democracy  and  also  the  very 
crucial  nature  of  our  national  survival 
during  the  next  generation  are  at  stake. 
This  legislation  needs  our  most  serious 
consideration  and  approval.  I  should 
like  to  confine  my  remarks  specifically  to 
title  3,  Loans  to  Students  in  Institutions  | 
of  Higher  Education,  as  this  section  cor¬ 
responds  with  my  student  loan  bill,  H.  R. 
5479.  It  is  designed  to  permit  students 
of  needy  means  to  borrow  money  to 
secure  a  higher  education  during  these 
critical  times. 

First,  education  has  become  known  as 
a  “right”  in  a  democracy.  The  very 
nature  of  a  free  and  democratic  society 
cries  for  an  informed  electorate.  All  of 
the  people  must  know  and  be  trained  to 
be  able  to  know  and  solve  the  needs  of 
our  country.  Historically,  public  edu¬ 
cation  has  developed  with  our  American 
democracy.  We  have  free  education 
through  secondary  schools. 

However,  higher  education — the  col¬ 
lege  years — is  as  yet  an  economic  prob¬ 
lem  to  our  citizens.  For  some  genera¬ 
tions  college  education  was  regarded  as 
the  domain  of  only  wealthy  families. 
The  GI  bill  struck  down  those  connota¬ 
tions.  The  GI  bill  filled  an  unforeseen 
vacuum  during  the  critical  years  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  The  GI  bill  treated 
everyone  alike.  It  made  higher  educa¬ 
tion  more  democratic.  In  a  technical 
society  which  grows  more  complicated 
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every  day,  need  for  higher  education 
grows  even  more  apparent.  We  need 
the  trained  talent  for  producing  televi¬ 
sion,  for  new  designs  of  modem  defense, 
and  for  the  very  advance  know-how  of 
space  travel.  If  we  are  to  have  an  in¬ 
formed  electorate,  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  population  must  also  know  enough 
to  decide  intelligently  our  country’s 
domestic  and  foreign  policies.  A  free 
society  must  have  access  to  the  facts  or 
it  will  fall.  This  is  basically  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  student  loans  in  bringing  edu¬ 
cation  to  those  who  previously  could  not 
afford  a  college  degree,  and  much  in  the 
nature  of  the  GI  bill  which  is  no  longer 
in  effect.  • 

Second,  student  loans  permit  more 
brains  in  college.  As  a  public  high 
school  teacher  for  many  years,  I  was 
distrought  whenever  anyone  of  my  stu- 
,  dents  had  the  will  but  not  the  funds  to 
go  to  college.  They  were  capable  stu¬ 
dents.  They  were  Americans  to  the  nth 
degree.  They  had  bigger  vitality  but 
personal  problems  or  family  problems, 
all  of  an  economic  nature,  made  impos¬ 
sible  their  college  education.  These 
students  were  lost  to  the  technical  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  country.  But  we  cannot  dis¬ 
regard  any  longer  the  need  of  these 
talents  when  we  measure  the  future  of 
the  United  States  industrial  potential, 
world  position,  and  the  American  place 
in  the  space  age  of  our  future.  This 
will  take  brains. 

Third.  America’s  whole  nature  can  be 
boiled  down  to  three  words — “land  of 
opportunity.”  We  have  a  free  country. 
We  have  a  tradition  of  individual  land 
ownership,  individual  enterprise,  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  and  concern  for  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Opportunity  to  go  to  college 
is  the  latest  horizon  to  face  us  in  our 
comparatively  young  land  of  182  years. 
We  have  seen  destitute  students  go  by 
unnoticed.  We  must  recognize  this  tre¬ 
mendous  natural  resource — the  fountain 
of  our  future.  Title  III  provides  for 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  continue  their  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  The  provisions  permit  loans 
not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  academic  year 
nor  a  total  of  $5,000  to  any  one  student. 
The  student  may  repay  or  pay  any  part 
of  the  loan  in  less  time  than  10  years  but 
within  10  years.  Liability  for,  repay¬ 
ment  would  be  canceled  upon  death  or 
permanent  total  disability  of  the  bor¬ 
rower.  The  previous  experience  with 
student  loans  indicates  this  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  only  loss — a  small  price  to  pay 
for  such  opportunity  to  young  people. 
May  I  point  up  from  the  committee  re¬ 
port  a  quotation  from  a  well-experienced 
citizen  and  director  of  student  loans  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  George 
B.  Risty: 

In  these  years  we  have  always  had  much 
greater  demand  for  loan  funds  than  we  have 
had  for  scholarships.  Maybe  it  is  because 
we  lack  some  of  the  scholarship  money  and, 
therefore,  we  aren’t  able  to  help  as 
many  *  *  *.  We  have  granted  more  loans 
than  we  have  scholarships  in  all  the  years 
I  have  been  there  *  *  *.  We  are  running 
through  approximately  100  and  some  loans 
a  week  and  it  will  run  some  over  $300,000  in 
this  academic  year. 


I  want  to  thank  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  for  their  very  capable  work  and 
consideration  on  my  testimony  presented 
to  them.  They  have  taken  a  tremendous 
step  toward  the  future  of  our  great  land 
of  democracy  and  opportunity.  I  urge 
you  wholeheartedly  to  support  title  III — 
loans  to  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958.  This  is 
truly  dollars  for  scholars. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Haskell]  for  pointing  out  yesterday 
that  until  such  time  as  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  those  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  are  improved,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  solve  the  school  crises  which 
face  us. 

I  am  definitely  in  favor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act,  H.  R. 
13247,  the  bill  now  pending  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  rule  on  the  same  when  it  was 
up  for  a  vote  yesterday. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems 
before  us  in  this  country  today  is  the 
drastic  shortage  of  teachers  who  are 
properly  trained  and  qualified  in  the 
various  fields  of  education.  The  recent 
Rockefeller  Report  on  Education  stated : 

No  educational  system  can  be  better  than 
its  teachers.  Yet  we  face  severe  problems 
both  in  the  supply  of  teachers  at  all  levels 
and  in  their  quality.  *  *  *  The  danger  of 
a  decline  in  the  quality  of  our  corps  of 
teachers  is  obvious.  Even  today  it  is  in 
need  of  improvement:  as  of  1956,  33  percent 
of  the  elementary  teachers  did  not  hold 
bachelor  of  arts  degrees  and  more  than  21 
percent  of  all  public-school  teachers  had  less 
than  4  years  of  college. 

Our  teachers  have  long  been  over¬ 
burdened  and  underpaid,  and  with  the 
increased  student  enrollments  each  year 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  keep  pace  in  providing 
sufficient  teachers,  even  though  there 
has  been  a  forced  decline  in  standards 
of  preparations. 

Teaching  has  always  been  an  honored 
and  dedicated  profession,  and  to  secure 
adequately  trained  teachers  we  must 
continue  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
plight  of  the  individual  teacher,  and 
must  carefully  reanalyze  our  entire  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

The  economic  situation  is,  of  course, 
in  this  day  of  increased  living  costs,  of 
paramount  concern.  Additional  finan¬ 
cial  considerations  which  will  provide 
an  inducement  to  enter  the  profession, 
and  an  incentive  to  remain  therein, 
must  be  considered  and  put  into  effect 
without  delay. 

The  initial  steps  toward  improvement 
of  our  educational  system  must  be,  and 
should  be,  taken  on  the  local  level. 
However,  when  it  is  impossible  or  im¬ 
practical  for  the  State  or  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  undertake  such  changes,  then 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  extend  assistance. 

This  bill  now  before  us  will  encourage 
many  of  our  young  people,  who  would 
otherwise  have  no  opportunity  of  fur¬ 
thering  their  education,  to  pursue 
higher  learning  at  the  college  level,  and 
would  enable  us  to  take  advantage  of 
and  to  develop  the  vast  intellectual  re¬ 


sources,  which  otherwise  would  be  lost 
to  us.  This  is  one  proposal  under  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  program  which 
would  to  a  great  extent  contribute  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  shortages  not  only 
in  the  field  of  education,  but  in  other 
critical  fields  such  as  engineering,  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics,  and  so  forth,  where 
trained  personnel  are  in  short  supply. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  passed  by 
the  House,  and  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Senate  prior  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.  R.  13247  and  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Elliott,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
their  long  and  thorough  study  of  the 
need  for  advancing  our  educational 
standards. 

The  national  defense  education  bill 
before  us  does  not  satisfy  everyone,  of 
course;  however,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  if  we  intend  to  offer  better 
and  more  advanced  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  our  girls  and  boys. 

Shortly  after  sputnik,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  one  of  the  first 
bills  in  the  House  on  this  subject  and  I 
know  I  speak  for  a  majority  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  when  I  say  that  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  committee’s  action  in 
bringing  this  bill  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
overwhelmingly  adopt  this  measure  and 
that  it  will  become  law  in  order  that 
we  may  speed  up  our  educational  efforts. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  II, 
the  scholarship  section,  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  has  brought 
down  practically  all  of  the  criticism  that 
has  been  leveled  against  the  bill. 

As  I  stated  in  my  former  speech  we 
should  not  let  our  qualms  against  the 
scholarship  section  title  II  cause  us  to 
destroy  the  other  eight  sections  upon 
which  there  is  considerable  agreement. 

This  has  been  my  position  from  the 
outset.  First  I  worked  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  leadership  to  announce  that  they 
would  reduce  the  scholarships  from 
20,000  to  10,000  and  restrict  them  to 
need. 

Then  in  my  speeches  I  talked  pri¬ 
marily  for  other  sections  of  the  bill.  My 
reply  to  my  colleagues  who  complained 
against  title  II  has  been:  “If  you  don’t 
like  the  scholarship  provision  amend  it 
out.”  And  finally  when  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  moved  to  strike  title  II 
I  supported  his  motion  because  I  felt  it 
was  the  thing  to  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  8, 
page  A9, 1  stated: 

In  view  of  our  unprecedented  national 
debt  and  the  urgency  for  an  unpredictable 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  Nation's  de¬ 
fense,  it  would  seem  inadvisable  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  billion-dollar  program  to  further 
endanger  our  fiscal  structure  if  any  reason¬ 
able  alternative  is  available. 

I  believe  there  is  an  alternative — one  that 
will  appeal  to  the  commonsense  of  every  boy 
or  girl  who  wants  an  education  and  is  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  its  attain¬ 
ment — one  that  will  eliminate  the  ne’er- 
do-wells  who,  with  no  fixed  objective,  would 
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be  happy  to  enjoy  campus  association  at  no 
personal  expense. 

The  alternative  is  a  revolving  student  loan 
fund — a  means  whereby  an  ambitious  stu¬ 
dent  can  assume  the  responsibility  of  fur¬ 
thering  his  education  on  his  own,  with  the 
provision  that  the  loan  would  be  subject  to 
repayment  on  completion  of  education  and 
after  his  earnings  begin.  The  cost  of  a  loan 
program  would  be  small  as  compared  to 
Secretary  Folsom’s  plan.  The  student  would 
prize  his  education  in  the  knowledge  he  had 
earned  it.  He  would  have  learned  the  value 
of  money,  developed  traits  of  strong  char¬ 
acter,  and  acquired  the  ability  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  society  and  his  country. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  support  H.  R. 
13247  in  its  original  form,  believing  the 
scholarship  features  will  fall  far  short 
of  their  purpose  in  addition  to  involving 
the  already  defunct  Treasury  in  further 
deficit. 

However,  with  title  II  stricken  from 
the  bill,  leaving  the  loan  features  intact, 
I  will  vote  for  final  passage  if  motion 
to  recommit  fails. 

I  still  believe  if  the  bill  is  referred  back 
to  committee  its  provisions  will  be  great¬ 
ly  simplified  and  improved. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  back¬ 
ward  peasant  nation  that  Was  the  Soviet 
Union  30  years  ago  has  raised  itself  to 
a  high  level  of  technological  accomplish¬ 
ment — even  though  it  may  have  been 
at  great  cost  in  human  suffering.  Today, 
Soviet  missiles  and  rockets  face  us,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  vast  fleet  of  missile  - 
equipped  submarines  and  huge  standing 
armies.  America  is  confronted  with  a 
shrewd  and  ruthless  mortal  enemy — So¬ 
viet  Russia,  a  country  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  atheistic  men  whose  announced 
objective  is  the  complete  mastery  of 
the  world,  men  who  are  merciless,  men 
who  are  ambitious,  men  who  will  stop 
at  nothing  to  achieve  their  goal. 

Nikita  Khrushchev  has  boasted  that 
the  Soviets  will  be  supreme  in  nuclear 
power,  in  consumer-goods  production,  in 
cultural  activities,  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  in  education.  “We  will  bury 
you,”  he  has  boldly  and  arrogantly 
stated  to  us. 

It  is  time  we  realized  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  waging  all-out  war  upon  us 
and  that  we  are  locked  in  a  gigantic 
and  momentous  struggle  which  will  de¬ 
mand  every  resource  of  our  intelligence 
and  our  spirit  if  we  are  to  survive.  We 
are  in  a  one-game  world  series,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  more  innings. 
The  Russian  sputniks  and  our  own  sat¬ 
ellites  are  signs  in  the  sky  that  the  race 
between  the  Communist  world  and  the 
free  world  has  entered  a  new,  a  deeper, 
a  more  profound  dimension.  And  this 
race  is  to  the  swift;  this  battle  is  to  the 
strong.  To  effectively  compete  in  this 
contest,  there  must  be  a  fundamental 
change  in  American  attitude  toward  the 
intellectuals — the  scholars  in  our  midst. 

America  needs  more  eggheads  and 
fewer  fatheads.  It  was  Soviet  eggheads 
who  got  the  sputniks  off  the  ground,  and 
it  will  be  American  eggheads  who  get  our 
Nation  off  the  ground  if  we  but  give  them 
the  support  they  need.  Frankly,  I  am  on 
an  egghead  search.  I  am  looking  for 
more  scientists  and  engineers,  more 
mathematicians  and  technicians. 

Not  all  eggheads  are  geniuses.  Not  all 
eggheads  are  potential  scientists  and  en¬ 


gineers.  An  egghead  is  simply  a  think¬ 
ing,  reflecting  person  who  may  well  have 
a  strong  streak  of  creativity  in  him  or 
her.  The  basic  hallmarks  are  a  con¬ 
cern  primarily  with  ideas;  a  restless, 
inquiring  mind;  a  dedication  to  some¬ 
thing  higher  and  outside  himself.  Some 
are  hard  boiled  and '  some  are  soft 
boiled,  but  we  need  them  all,  and  it  is 
time  that  the  American  people  and  our 
United  States  Government  decided  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  far  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  young  potential  scholars  to  move 
into  positions  of  leadership. 

Last  fall  at  Chicago,  at  a  conference 
of  more  than  a  thousand  educators  and 
laymen  interested  in  education,  the  point 
was  made  repeatedly  that  high-school 
students  are  capable  of  handling  much 
more  solid  intellectual  fare  than  many 
are  now  receiving.  The  quality  and  the 
intensity  of  our  higher  education  can  be 
rather  sharply  increased  by  changes  in 
the  curricula.  This  is  imperative  when 
we  think  of  the  degree  the  Russian  high- 
school  graduate  is'  being  force  fed  with 
scientific  education. 

Recently  I  learned  this  from  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education’s 
specialist  in  Soviet  education: 

The  emphasis  on  science  in  Soviet  schools 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  situation  in  the 
United  States.  Whereas  each  of  the  more 
than  1  million  Soviet  students  graduating 
from  secondary  schools  last  June  had  taken 
5  years  of  chemistry,  5  of  biology,  10  of 
mathematics — including  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry — less  than  one-third  of  a 
total  of  approximately  the  same  number  of 
our  American  high  school  graduates  had 
taken  as  much  as  a  single  year  in  chemistry. 

That  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  story.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  the  school  week  is  6 
days — not  5.  The  school  hours  are 
longer.  Study  at  home  is  more  exact¬ 
ing.  Examinations  are  more  severe.  A 
Russian  child  learns  biology  in  grade  4, 
foreign  languages  in  grade  5,  physics  and 
algebra  and  geometry  in  grade  6.  Grade 
7  teaches  chemistry.  Astronomy  and 
calculus  are  taught  in  grade  10.  This 
Russian  data  surely  demonstrates  that 
many  American  high-school  students 
could  take  a  considerably  richer  diet  of 
education,  with  a  strong  seasoning  of 
the  physical  sciences. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  a  program  must  be  devised 
which  will  enable  America  to  regain  the 
leadership  in  scientific  and  other  fields. 
This  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  our  Na¬ 
tion  is  to  be  secure  in  the  immediate 
years  ahead.  Early  in  the  session  I 
introduced  legislation  designed  to  do 
this,  and  I  am  pleased  to  give  my  sup¬ 
port  today  to  the  bill  before  us  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  bill  I  introduced. 

H.  R.  13247  will  assist  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  strengthening  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  at  all  levels  and  it  will 
encourage  able  students  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  high  school.  Federal 
control  of  education  is  prohibited.  The 
primary  responsibility  fob  education, 
now  and  in  the  future,  should  remain 
with  the  States  and  local  communities 
and  higher  educational  institutions,  but 
the  Federal  Government  can  and  should 
play  a  constructive  role. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  challenge  that  con¬ 
fronts  America  requires  the  fullest  pos¬ 
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sible  development  of  the  abilities  of  our 
young  people.  American  education,  con¬ 
sequently,  bears  a  grave  responsibility 
in  our  times.  Our  very  survival  as  a 
free  Nation  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  quality  of  education  we 
provide  for  our  sons  and  daughters,  the 
men  and  women  who  will  chart  the  fu¬ 
ture  course  of  this  Republic.  We  must 
do  our  best  to  find  potential  leaders  in 
science  and  in  industry.  We  need  tech¬ 
nicians,  we  need  diplomats,  we  need  en¬ 
gineers  and  scientists,  we  need  young 
people  wlro  can  speak  other  languages, 
men  and  women  who  can  probe  the 
atom  as  well  as  the  universe.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  single  scientific  genius  can 
upset  the  military  balance  of  power. 
The  same  discovery  can  contribute  more 
to  man’s  prosperity  than  the  discovery 
of  some  vast  new  body  of  iron  ore.  The 
discovery  of  a  single  scientific  genius 
may  mean  the  difference  in  freedom 
and  slavery,  peace  and  war. 

Education  in  the  United  States  has 
become  the  neglected  stepchild  of 
American  progress.  Not  only  education 
from  the  standpoint  of  financial  sup¬ 
port,  but  education  from  the  standpoint 
of  substantive  content.  In  recent  years 
ours  has  been  an  educational  system 
that  has  flaunted  as  an  ideal,  almost  as 
if  it  were  a  religion,  not  the  exceptional 
man,  not  talent,  certainly  not  genius.  It 
has  flaunted  the  chap  who  knew  how  to 
win  friends  and  influence  people.  It 
has  not  been  what  one  knows  that  mat¬ 
ters,  or  what  one  has  achieved,  or  could 
achieve.  There  has  been  a  consequent 
breakdown  of  discipline  that  has  cor¬ 
roded  the  home  and  debased  authority. 
The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  We 
must  act  now  lest  in  the  end  we  are 
weighed  in  the  balances  and,  like  Bel¬ 
shazzar,  found  wanting.  I  urge  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  bill. 

(Mr.  FULTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
vote  against  recommittal  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  for  final  passage  of  the  El¬ 
liott  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  endorsed  by  President  Eisenhower. 

We  need  the  full  Elliott  bill  H.  R.  13247 
as  well  as  the  addition  of  provisions  for 
adequate  school  facilities,  and  broad 
plans  of  assistance  to  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts  for  financing  an  adequate  general 
education  program  including  elementary 
as  well  as  high  school  construction.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  national-defense  schol¬ 
arships  in  title  II  have  been  cut  and  urge 
that  they  be  restored  by  the  Senate. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  so  that  it  will  go  to  the  Senate 
for  action,  and  we  can  work  to  see  what 
can  be  salvaged  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
ference  between  the  two  Houses.  I  have 
felt  so  strongly  that  we  should  adopt 
the  Elliott  bill  that  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
similar  to  the  Elliott  bill,  H.  R.  13679. 

I  agree  with  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  recommendations  of 
Joseph  Siegman  of  Moon  Township 
schools,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Education  Association  legisla¬ 
tive  representative.  We  in  Congress 
must  act  now  to  assist  education  in  the 
United  States,  to  encourage  the  expan- 
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sion  and  improvement  of  educational 
programs  in  every  field,  as  well  as  to 
emphasize  scientific  and  mathematics 
programs  to  strengthen  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  to  meet  critical  national  needs. 
We  must  act  at  once. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fogarty,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the' 
bill  (H.  R.  13247)  to  strengthen  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  to  encourage  and  as¬ 
sist  in  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  educational  programs  to  meet  critical 
national  needs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  675,  he 
reported  the  same  back  to  the  House, 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  in  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GWINN.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gwinn  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.  R.  13247  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  “noes”  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  140,  nays  233,  not  voting  57, 
as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  161] 

YEAS— 140 


Abbitt 

Brownson 

Feighan 

Abernethy 

Budge 

Fisher 

Adair 

Burleson 

Flynt 

Alexander 

Bush 

Forrester 

Alger 

Byrne,  Ill. 

Fountain 

Allen,  Ill. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gary 

Andersen, 

Cannon 

Gathings 

H.  Carl 

Chiperfleld 

Gavin 

Arends 

Church 

Gross 

Ashmore 

Clevenger 

Gwinn 

Barden 

Collier 

Haley 

Bates 

Cramer 

Halleck 

Beamer 

Cunningham, 

Harden 

Becker 

Nebr. 

Hardy 

Belcher 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Harrison,  Nebr, 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Dague 

Harrison,  Va. 

Berry 

Davis,  Ga. 

Harvey 

Betts 

Dennison 

Hemphill 

Bolton 

Derounian 

Henderson 

Bonner 

Devereux 

Herlong 

Bow 

Dorn,  8.  O. 

Hess 

Bray 

Dowdy 

Hiestand 

Brown,  Ga. 

Durham 

Hill 

Brown,  Ohio 

Fallon 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Jensen 

Passman 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Johansen 

Pelly 

Smith,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Pilcher 

Springer 

Kilgore 

Pillion 

Stauffer 

Kitchln 

Poff 

Talle 

Krueger 

Ray 

Teague,  Calif. 

Laird 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Teague,  Tex. 

LeCompte 

Reed 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Lipscomb 

Rees,  Kans. 

Tuck 

McCulloch 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Utt 

McGregor 

Riley 

Van  Pelt 

McMillan 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Vinson 

Mack,  Wash. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Vorys 

Marshall 

Rutherford 

Weaver 

Matthews 

Sadlak 

Westland 

Miller,  Md. 

St.  George 

Whitener 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Saylor 

Whitten 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Schenck 

Williams,  Miss. 

Minshall 

Scherer 

Wiliiams,  N.  Y. 

Mumma 

Schwengel 

Willis 

Neal 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Nicholson 

Scrivner 

Nimtz 

Scudder 

NAYS— 233 


Addonizio 

Granahan 

Natcher 

Albert 

Grant 

Nix 

Allen,  Calif. 

Gray 

Norblad 

Andrews 

Green,  Oreg. 

Norrell 

Anfuso 

Green,  Pa. 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Ashley 

Griffin 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Aspinall 

Griffiths 

O’Hara,  IU. 

Auchincloss 

Gubser 

O’Konski 

Avery 

Hagen 

O’Neill 

Ayres 

Hale 

Osmers 

Bailey 

Harris 

Ostertag 

Baldwin 

Haskell 

Patman 

Barrett 

Hays,  Ark. 

Patterson 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Perkins 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Healey 

Pfost 

Baumhart 

Heselton 

Philbin 

Beckworth 

Holifield 

Poage 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Holland 

Polk 

Bentley 

Holmes 

Porter 

Blatnik 

Holt 

Powell 

Boggs 

Holtzman 

Price 

Boland  ~ 

Horan 

Prouty 

Bolling 

Hosmer 

Qule 

Bosch 

Huddleston 

Rabaut 

Boyle 

Hull 

Rains 

Breeding 

Hyde 

Reuss 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Ikard 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Broomfield 

Jackson 

Riehlman 

Brown,  Mo. 

Jarman 

Roberts 

Broyhill 

Jennings 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Byrd 

Johnson 

Rodino 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Canfield 

Judd 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Carnahan 

Karsten 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Carrigg 

Kean 

Rooney 

Cederberg 

Kearns 

Roosevelt 

Chamberlain 

Keating 

Santangelo 

Chelf 

Kee 

Saund 

Chenoweth 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  Pa. 

Clark 

Kilday 

Seely-Brown 

Coad 

King 

Selden 

Coffin 

Kirwan 

Sheehan 

Cooley 

Knox 

Sheppard 

Corbett 

Knutson 

Sikes 

Coudert 

Lafore 

Siler 

Cretella 

Lane 

Sisk 

Cunningham, 

Lankford 

Smith,  Miss. 

Iowa 

Lennon 

Staggers 

Curtin 

Libonati 

Steed 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McCarthy 

Sullivan 

Dawson,  Ill. 

McCormack 

Teller 

Dawson,  Utah 

McDonough 

Tewes 

Delaney 

McFall 

Thomas 

Dent 

McGovern 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Denton 

Mclntire 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Diggs 

McIntosh 

Thornberry 

Dingell 

McVey 

Tollefson 

Dixon 

Macdonald 

Trimble 

Dollinger 

Machrowicz 

Udall 

Donohue 

Mack,  Ill. 

Ullman 

Dooley 

Madden 

Vanik 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Magnuson 

Van  Zandt 

Doyle 

Mahon 

Vursell 

Dwyer 

Mailliard 

Wain  wright 

Edmondson 

Martin 

Walter 

Elliott 

May 

Watts 

Everett 

Meader 

Widnall 

Farbstein 

Merrow 

Wier 

Fascell 

Metcalf 

Wigglesworth 

Fenton 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Flood 

Mills 

Withrow 

Fogarty 

Mitchell 

Wolverton 

Forand 

Montoya 

Wright 

Ford 

Moore 

Yates 

Frelinghuysen 

Morano 

Young 

Fulton 

Morgan 

Younger 

Garmatz 

Moulder 

Zablocki 

George 

Multer 

Zelenko 

NOT  VOTING— 57 


Anderson, 

Friedel 

Morrison 

Mont. 

Glenn 

Moss 

Baker 

Gordon 

Murray 

Baring 

Gregory 

Preston 

Blitch 

Hubert 

Radwan 

Boykin 

Hillings 

Rivers 

Brooks,  La. 

James 

Robeson,  Va. 

Buckley 

Jenkins 

Shelley 

Burdick 

Jones,  Mo. 

Shuford 

Celler 

Kearney 

Sieminski 

Christopher 

Keogh 

Smith,  Kans. 

Colmer 

Kilburn 

Smith,  Va. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kluczynski 

Spence 

Dellay 

Landrum 

Taber 

Dies 

Latham 

Taylor 

Eberharter 

Lesinski 

Thompson,  La. 

Engle 

Loser 

Wharton 

Evins 

Mason 

Winstead 

Fino 

Michel 

Frazier 

Morris 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs ; 

On  this  vote  ; 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh 
against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Shuford  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mrs.  Blitch  for,  with  Mr.  Engle  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  Wharton  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  against. 

Mr.  Radwan  for,  with  Mr.  Hillings  against. 

Mr.  Mason  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  Winstead  for,  with  Mr.  Gregory  against. 

Mr.  Taber  for,  with  Mr.  Morrison  against. 

Mr.  Jenkins  for,  with  Mr.  Eberharter 
against. 

Mr.  Kilburn  for,  with  Mr.  Evins  against. 

Mr.  Baker  for,  with  Mr.  Shelley  against. 

Mr.  Dies  for,  with  Mr.  Priedel  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  Mr.  Boykin  against. 

Mr.  Burdick  for,  with  Mr.  Frazier  against. 

Mr.  Robeson  of  Virginia  for,  with  Mr. 
Kluczynski  against. 

Mr.  Kearney  for,  with  Mr.  Lesinski  against. 

Mr.  James  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Mon¬ 
tana  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Latham. 

Mr.  Preston  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  changed  her  vote 
from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Does  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  have  to  be  taken  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  point  has  been 
passed  and  the  House  has  just  voted  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


M&SSACjE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT" ' 

A  messageTn-jynting  frojn-Hdle  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  UniteaStjii^was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Ho^sedSy  MrTRfttqhford,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed. _the 
Hopse-tHat  on  August  6,  1958,  the  PreSl— - 
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lent  approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
‘  guse  of  the  following  titles : 

iR,  855.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam  be¬ 
ing  constructed  irr  connection  with  the  Eagle 
Gorge 'Reservoir  project  on  the  Green  River, 
Wash.,  ai  the  “Howard  A.  Hanson  Dam”; 

H.  R.  9fE5s.  An  act  to  provide  that  chief 
judges  of  circuit  courts  and  chief  judges  of 
district  courts  having  three  or  more  judges 
shall  cease  to  S^rve  as  such  upon  reaching  the 
age  of  70; 

H.  R.  1574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Hyrapiet; 

H.  R.  6824.  An  act  the  relief  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Joseph  A.  Morgs 

H.  R.  7140.  An  act  to  ^snend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorizdya  registrar  at  the 
United  States  Military  Akdemy  and  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Aoj^emy,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  7267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
J.  Jennings; 

H.  R.  7375.  An  act  for.  the  relief  &f  Edward 
J.  Doyle  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  (BiV^e  M.) 
Doyle; 

H.  R.  7660.  An  act  for  the  relief  of'' 
Hill;'- 

H.  R.  7684.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Se'fc 
retary  of  the  Navy  shall  transfer  to  David  J\ 
Carlson  and  Gerald  J.  Geyer  certain  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  an  invention; 

H.  R.  7941.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Harry  B.  Kesler; 

H.  R.  7944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Spera  Construction  Co.; 

H.  R.  8147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
W.  Lenghart; 

H.  R.  8252.  An  act  to  amend  section  3237  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  define  the 
place  at  which  certain  offenses  against  the 
income  tax  laws  take  place; 

H.  R.  9222.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Edgar  Scott; 

H.  R.  9885.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  A. 
Gyescek; 

H.  R.  10260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Natale 
H.  Bellocchi  and  Oscar  R.  Edmondson; 

H.  R.  10426.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law 
627),  84th  Cong.,  ch.  462,  2d  sess.)  shall  be 
amended  to  increase  the  period  in  which 
actual  construction  shall  commence  on 
rights-of-way  acquired  in  anticipation  of 
such  construction  from  5  years  to  7  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  request 
is  made; 

H.  R.  11305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  funds  to  finance  the  1961  meeting 
of  the  Permanent  International  Association 
of  Navigation  Congresses; 

H.  R.  11549.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
preparation  of  a  proposed  revison  of  the  Ca¬ 
nal  Zone  Code,  together  with  appropriate/ 
ancillary  material; 

H.  R.  12541.  An  act  to  promote  the  national 
defense  by  providing  for  reorganization  of'the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  for  otheirpur- 
poses;  and 

H.  R.  12948.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District/Of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenue/ of  said  Dis¬ 
trict  for  the  fiscal  year  endin/june  30,  1959, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

further  messa6e  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  menage  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  McGowh,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the 
amendment/f  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2888)  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  reg- 
istrationVreporting,  and  disclosure  of 
employes  welfare  and  pension  benefit 
plans  /  agrees  to  the  conference  re¬ 
quested  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
vot^s  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap¬ 


points  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Ives,  and  Mr.  Allott  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ALBENI  FALLS  RESERVOIR  PROJECT, 
IDAHO— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  con¬ 
tained  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (the  Senate  concurring 
therein) ,  I  return  herewith  H.  R.  13209, 
an  act  to  provide  for  adjustments  in  the 
lands  or  interests  therein  acquired  for 
the  Albeni  Falls  Reservoir  project,  Idaho, 
by  the  reconveyance  of  certain  lands  or 
-interests  therein  to  the  former  owners 
thereof. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  August  8, 1958. 


PORTSMOUTH  PAY  BILL 

(Mr\HALE  asked  and  was  given 
missionNo  extend  his  remarks  at 
point  in  thu  Record.) 

Mr.  HALEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w/s  grati¬ 
fied  to  learnVesterday  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee/in  the /other  body 
has  decided  toNseek  repa/age  of  the 
Portsmouth  pay  blfi  over/he  veto  of  the 
President.  I  am  hobefui  that  the  neces¬ 


fned  in  that  body 
ereupon  will  also 


sary  votes  can  be  obt 
and  that  the  House, 
override  the  veto. 

This  legislation  has  ^been  passed 
unanimously  by/oth  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate.  It  wouba  correct  an  unjust  and 
deplorable  situation  in  which  employees 
at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  at 
Kittery,  Elaine,  receive  wages  farNower 
than  th/e  at  the  Boston  shipyard\al- 
thougl/  the  two  facilities  are  only\o 
mile/apart. 

le  President  vetoed  the  measure  be¬ 
cause  he  feared  a  precedent  and  felt 
lat  such  wages  should  not  be  adjusted 
rby  legislation,  although  he  recognized 
the  inequities.  He  recommended  an 
administrative  adjustment  instead.  But 
I  should  like  to  point  out  the  reason  I 
sponsored  this  legislation  was  that  the 
Navy  had  refused  to  adjust  these  wages 
by  administrative  action.  We  had  urged 
such  an  approach  for  many  years,  but  to 
no  avail. 

Since  we  could  obtain  no  adjustment 
by  the  Navy,  the  only  avenue  left  for  us 
was  through  legislation.  I  realize  that 
the  President  has  directed  the  Navy  to 
review  the  situation  and  make  such  ad¬ 
justments  as  the  review  indicates  are 
warranted.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Merrow, 
and  I  had  suggested  to  the  President  in 
a  conference  last  Monday,  that  he  direct 
administrative  action  if  he  would  not 
sign  the  bill. 

I  have  urged  Secretary  of  Navy  Gates 
to  make  these  adjustments,  but  I  em¬ 
phatically  do  not  believe  further  review 
is.  necessary,  since  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  have 


already  studied  this  problem  thoroughly 
and  found  immediate  action  justified. 

Whether  the  Navy  will  act  promptly 
is  difficult  to  say.  But  in  view  of  /s 
past  refusal  to  act,  I  think  the  widest 
and  quickest  course  would  be  to  n/ke  a 
legislative  adjustment.  For  that  Reason, 
I  am  seeking  to  have  this  veto /overrid¬ 
den  and  I  hope  the  House  wilLact  favor¬ 
ably  if  the  measure  gets-  by  the  other 
body. 

The  morale  of  the  Portsmouth  work¬ 
ers  is  extremely  low  since  their  pay  bill 
was  vetoed.  Yet  this/ard  is  the  Navy’s 
No.  1  submarine  faofiity,  and  was  just 
recently  awarded/ construction  of  a 
Polaris  submarine1;  one  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  deterrent  weapons.  We  must 
have  the  utmost  efficiency  at  this  ship¬ 
yard  in  the  hfterests  of  national  defense, 
and  repasstge  of  this  legislation  by  a 
two-third/  majority  will  make  certain 
we  have/ft. 

5NERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

’Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
'unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  the  remarks  they 
made  on  the  bill  H.  R.  13247,  and  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
same  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  special  order  for  today.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
that  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  156, 1  am  recorded  as  not  voting. 
I  was  present  and  voted  “no.”  I  ask 
manimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
jcord  be  corrected  accordingly. 

le  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.NASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No\l59  I  am  not  recorded.  I  was 
present  and  voted  “yea.”  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consel^t  that  the  permanent  Record 
be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

REPORT  FROM  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
COMMIT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  \:ommittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
Saturday  to  file  reports  on  tm*.  bills  H.  R. 
731,  H.  R.  5804,  and  H.  R. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje\tion? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
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AN  ACT 

To  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  programs 
to  meet  critical  national  needs;  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act,  divided  into  titles  and  sections  according 

4  to  the  following  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the 

5  “National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958”. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Title  I — General  Provisions 

Sec.  101.  Findings  and  declaration  of  policy. 

Sec.  102.  Federal  control  of  education  prohibited. 

Sec.  103.  Definitions. 
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Title  II — Loans  to  Students  in  Institutions  of  Higher 

Education 

Sec.  201.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  202.  Allotments  to  States. 

Sec.  203.  Payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions. 

Sec.  204.  Conditions  of  agreements. 

Sec.  205.  Terms  of  loans. 

Sec.  206.  Distributions  of  assets  from  student  loan  funds. 

Sec.  207.  Loans  to  institutions. 

Sec.  208.  Administrative  provisions. 

Title  III — Grants  to  States  for  Strengthening  Science,  Mathematics, 
and  Modern  Foreign  Language  Instruction  in  Public  Schools 

Sec.  301.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  302.  Allotments  to  States. 

Sec.  303.  State  plans. 

Sec.  304.  Payments  to  States. 

Title  IV — Language  Development 

Sec.  401.  Language  institutes. 

Sec.  402.  Language  and  area  centers. 

Sec.  403.  Research  and  studies. 

Sec.  404.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Title  V — Expansion  of  Graduate  Education 

Sec.  501.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  502.  Number  of  fellowships. 

Sec.  503.  Award  of  fellowships  and  approval  of  institutions. 

Sec.  504.  Fellowship  stipends. 

Sec.  505.  Fellowship  conditions. 

Title  VI — Guidance,  Counseling,  Testing;  Identification  and 
Encouagement  of  Able  Students 

PART  A — STATE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  601.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  602.  Allotments  to  States. 

Sec.  603.  State  plans. 

Sec.  604.  Payments  to  States. 

PART  B — INSTITUTES  IN  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

Sec.  621.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  622.  Purpose. 

Sec.  623.  Contract  authority. 

Sec,  624.  Stipends. 

Title  VII — Research  and  Experimentation  in  More  Effective  Utili¬ 
zation  of  Television,  Radio,  Motion  Pictures,  and  Related  Media 
for  Educational  Purposes 

Sec.  701.  Appropriations  authorized;  functions  of  Commissioner. 
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TABLE  OF  CONTENTS— Continued 
Title  VIII — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  801.  Administration. 

Sec.  802.  Improvement  of  statistical  services  of  State  educational 
agencies. 

Sec.  803.  Disapproval  of,  and  failure  to  comply  with,  State  plans. 

Sec.  804.  Judicial  review. 

Sec.  805.  Method  of  payment. 

Sec.  806.  Administrative  appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  807.  Acceptance  of  gifts  and  bequests. 

Sec.  808.  Allotments  to  Territories  and  possessions. 

Sec.  809.  Advisory  committees. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 
Sec.  101.  The  Cong  ress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that 
the  security  of  the  Nation  requires  the  fullest  development 
of  the  mental  resources  of  its  young  men  and  women.  The 
present  emergency  demands  that  additional  and  more  ade¬ 
quate  educational  opportunities  he  made  available.  This 
requires  programs  that  will  demonstrate  our  country’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  and  esteem  for  those  of  our  students  who  have 
striven  to  develop  their  intellectual  abilities  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  will  make  available  greater  intellectual  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  are  challenging  to  our  youth. 

The  Cong  ress  reaffirms  the  principle  and  declares  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  have  and  must  retain  con¬ 
trol  over  and  primary  responsibility  for  public  education. 
The  national  interest  requires,  however,  that  the  Federal 
Government  give  assistance  to  education  for  programs  which 
are  important  to  our  defense. 
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To  meet  the  present  educational  emergency  requires  ad¬ 
ditional  effort  at  all  levels  of  government.  It  is  therefore 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  substantial  assistance  in 
various  forms  to  individuals  for  study  at  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  to  States  and  their  subdivisions,  in  order  to 
insure  trained  manpower  of  sufficient  quality  and  quantity 
to  meet  the  national  defense  needs  of  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  102.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super¬ 
vision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction, 
administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educational  institution 
or  school  system. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  except  that  as  used  in  section 
302  and  602,  such  term  does  not  include  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  term  “institution  of  higher  education”  means 
an  educational  institution  in  any  State  which  (1)  admits 
as  regular  students  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of  grad¬ 
uation  from  a  school  providing  secondary  education,  or  the 
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recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  is  legally 
authorized  within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  beyond  secondary  education,  (3)  provides  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor’s  degree  or 
provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  accept¬ 
able  for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  (4)  is  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  institution,  and  (5)  is  accredited  by  a  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association  or,  if 
not  so  accredited,  is  an  institution  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institutions  which  are  so 
accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited.  For  purposes  of  title  II, 
such  term  includes  an  institution,  not  located  in  any  State, 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  substantially  com¬ 
parable  to  an  institution  which  comes  within  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  For  purposes  of  titles  II 
and  III,  such  term  includes  any  private  business  school  or 
technical  institution  which  meets  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5).  For  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  train¬ 
ing  offered. 

(c)  The  term  “Commissioner”  means  the  Commissioner 


of  Education. 
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(cl)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  “State  educational  agency”  means  the 
State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily 
responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an 
officer  or  agency  designated  by  the  governor  or  by  State 
law. 

(f)  The  term  “school-age  population”  means  that  part 
of  the  population  which  is  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seventeen,  both  inclusive,  and  such  school-age  population  for 
the  several  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  between  such  ages  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(g)  The  term  “resident”  when  used  with  respect  to  any 
State  shall  have  the  meaning  established  by  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner  and  shall  include  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  domiciled  in  such  State  but  is  living  outside 
of  any  State. 

(h)  The  term  “elementary  school”  means  a  public 
school  which  provides  elementary  education  as  determined 
under  State  law. 


(i)  The  term  “secondary  school”  means  a  public  school 
which  provides  secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
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State  law,  except  that  it  does  not  include  any  education 
provided  beyond  grade  12.  For  the  purposes  of  title  IV,  the 
term  “secondary  school'’  may  include  a  junior  college,  as 
determined  under  State  law. 

(j)  The  term  “local  educational  agency”  means  a 
board  of  education  or  other  legally  constituted  local  school 
authority  having  administrative  control  and  direction  of 
elementary  schools  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county, 
township,  school  district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a  State. 

(k)  The  term  “nonprofit”,  as  applied  to  a  school  or 
institution,  means  a  school  or  institution  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

(l)  The  term  “public”  as  applied  to  any  school  or 
institution  does  not  include  a  school  or  institution  of  any 


agency  of  the  United  States. 


TITLE  II— LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITU¬ 


TIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  201.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner 
to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  establishment  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  of  funds  for  the  making  of  low-interest  loans 
to  students  in  need  thereof  to  pursue  their  courses  of  study  in 
such  institutions,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  approprh 
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ated  $47,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960, 
$82,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
$90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessaiy 
to  enable  students  who  have  received  a  loan  for  any  school 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1962,  to  continue  or  complete 
their  education.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available,  in  accordance  with  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  Commissioner  and  institutions  of  higher 
education,  for  payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions 
which,  together  with  contributions  from  the  institutions,  shall 
be  used  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of  student  loan 
funds. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1962,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appropriated 
as  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  all  of  the  States.  The 
number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions 
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of  higher  education  for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available  to  him. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30,  1962,  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  in  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which 
such  amounts  are  appropriated. 

PAYMENT  OE  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  by  which  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
a  State  must  file  applications  for  Federal  capital  contributions 
from  the  allotment  of  such  State.  In  the  event  the  total  re¬ 
quested  in  such  applications,  which  are  made  by  institutions 
with  which  he  has  agreements  under  this  title  and  which 
meet  the  requirements  established  in  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State 
available  for  such  purpose,  the  Federal  capital  contribution 
from  such  allotment  to  each  such  institution  shall  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  requested  in  its  application  as  the 
amount  of  such  allotment  available  for  such  purpose  bears  to 
the  total  requested  in  all  such  applications.  In  the  event 
the  total  requested  in  such  applications  which  are  made  by 
institutions  in  a  State  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  allot- 
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ment  of  such  State  available  for  such  purpose,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  reallot  the  remaining  amount  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  date  or  dates  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  section  202  for  such  year.  The  Federal  capital  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  institution  shall  be  paid  to  it  from  time  to 
time  in  such  installments  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
not  result  in  unnecessary  accumulations  in  the  student  loan 
fund. 

(b)  In  no  case  may  the  total  of  such  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  any  institution  of  higher  education  for  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  $250,000. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AGREEMENTS 
Sec.  204.  An  agreement  with  any  institution  of  higher 
education  for  Federal  capital  contributions  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  under  this  title  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  student  loan 
fund  by  such  institution; 

(2)  provide  for  deposit  in  such  fund  of  (A)  the 
Federal  capital  contributions,  (B)  an  amount,  not  less 
than  25  per  centum  thereof,  contributed  by  such  institu¬ 
tion,  (C)  collections  of  principal  and  interest  on  student 
loans  made  from  such  fund,  and  (D)  any  other  earnings 
of  the  fund; 

(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund  shall  be 
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used  only  for  loans  to  students  in  accordance  with  such 
agreement,  for  capital  distributions  as  provided  in  this 
title,  and  for  costs  of  litigation  arising  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  any  loan  from  the  fund  or  interest 
on  such  loan;  and 

(4)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed 
to  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  institution. 

TERMS  OF  LOANS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  any  student  made  by  institutions  of  higher  education  from 
loan  funds  established  pursuant  to  agreements  under  this 
title  may  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  the  total  for  all  years  to 
any  student  from  such  funds  may  not  exceed  $5,000. 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any  student  by 
any  institution  of  higher  education  shall  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  institution  may  determine;  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  to  such  conditions,  limitations,  and  require¬ 
ments  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  (by  regulation 
or  in  the  agreement  with  the  institution)  with  a  view  to 
preventing  impairment  of  the  capital  of  the  student  loan  fund 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  light  of  the 
objective  of  enabling  the  student  to  complete  his  course  of 
study;  and  except  that — 
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(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a  student 
without  discrimination  based  upon  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin  or  sex  who  ( A )  is  in  need  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such  institution, 
and  (B)  is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  institution, 
of  maintaining  good  standing  in  such  course  of  study  and 
has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student 
at  such  institution  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  institution,  is  in  good  standing  and  in  full¬ 
time  attendance  there  either  as  an  undergraduate  or 
graduate  student ; 

(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or 
other  written  agreement  which  provides  for  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  amount  in  equal  annual  install¬ 
ments  over  a  ten-year  period  which  begins  one  year 
after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  a  full-time  student  at 
the  institution  of  higher  education  which  made  the  loan 
or  at  any  other  institution  which  is  participating  in  the 
program  established  under  this  title  (or,  if  not  par¬ 
ticipating,  has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph)  :  Provided,  That  such  ten- 
year  period  may  be  extended  for  good  cause  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  ; 

(3)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  interest,  on  the  unpaid 
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balance  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate  of  2  per  centum  per 
annum  during  the  period  prior  to  the  first  year  for  which 
repayment  of  an  installment  on  the  principal  is  due 
(such  interest  to  be  paid  annually  during  such  period) 
and  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  after  such 
period:  Provided,  That  the  borrower  may  at  his  option 
repay  all  or  any  part  of  the  loan  in  advance  of  the  time 
or  times  when  due,  and  such  repayment  shall  be  made 
without  penalty  and  without  advancing  the  first  year  for 
which  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum,  in 
lieu  of  2  per  centum  per  annum,  would  otherwise  be 
payable  under  this  title; 

(4)  no  security  or  endorsement  may  be  required  for 
any  such  loan  unless  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the 
note  or  other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  him 
would  not,  under  the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding 
obligation ; 

(5)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan  shall  be 
canceled  upon  the  death  of  the  borrower,  or  if  he  be¬ 
comes  permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner; 

(6)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any  year  shall 
be  made  in  such  installments  as  may  be  provided  in 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner  or  the  agreement  with 
the  institution  under  this  title  and,  upon  notice  to  the 
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Commissioner  by  the  institution  that  any  recipient  of 
a  loan  is  failing  to  maintain  satisfactory  standing,  any 
or  all  further  installments  of  his  loan  shall  he  withheld, 
as  may  be  appropriate ;  and 

(7)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a  loan  may 
he  transferred  or  assigned  by  the  institution  of  higher 
education  making  the  loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of 
the  borrower  to  another  institution  of  higher  education 
participating  in  the  program  under  this  title  (or,  if  not 
participating,  is  eligible  to  do  so  and  is  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  for  such  purpose) ,  to  such  institution, 
(c)  An  agreement  under  this  title  for  payment  of  Fed¬ 
eral  capital  contributions  to  any  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  shall  include  provisions  designed  to  make  loans  from 
the  student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agree¬ 
ment  reasonably  available  (to  the  extent  of  the  available 
funds  in  such  fund)  to  all  eligible  students  in  such  institution 
in  need  thereof. 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  ASSETS  FROM  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 
Sec.  206.  (a)  After  June  30,  1966,  and  not  later  than 
September  30,  1966,  there  shall  be  a  capital  distribution  of 
the  balance  of  the  student  loan  fund  established  under  this 
title  hy  each  institution  of  higher  education  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  balance  in  such  fund 
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at  the  close  of  June  30,  1966,  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  such  fund  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  under  this  title  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Fed¬ 
eral  capital  contributions  and  the  institution’s  capital  con¬ 
tributions  to  such  fund. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall  be  paid 
to  the  institution. 

(b)  After  September  30,  1966,  each  institution  with 
which  the  Commissioner  has  made  an  agreement  under  this 
title  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner,  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  the  same  proportionate  share  of  amounts  received 
by  the  institution  after  June  30,  1966,  in  payment  of  prin¬ 
cipal  or  interest  on  student  loans  made  from  the  student 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agreement  (which 
amount  shall  be  determined  after  deduction  of  any  costs  of 
litigation  incurred  in  collection  thereof  and  not  already  re¬ 
imbursed  from  the  student  loan  fund  or  such  payments  of 
principal  or  interest)  as  was  paid  to  the  Commissioner  under 
subsection  (a) . 

(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  institution  or  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  prior  to  July  1,  1966,  that  the  liquid  assets  of  a  student 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this 
title  exceed  the  amount  required  for  loans  or  otherwise  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  and  upon  notice  to  such  institution  and 
to  the  Commissioner,  there  shall  be,  subject  to  such  limita- 
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tions  as  may  be  included  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
or  in  such  agreement,  a  capital  distribution  from  such  fund. 
Such  capital  distribution  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  to  be  distributed 
as  the  Federal  capital  contributions  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  distribution 
bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital  contributions 
and  the  capital  contributions  to  the  fund  made  by  the 
institution. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distribution  shall 
be  paid  to  the  institution. 

LOANS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  institution  of 
higher  education  with  which  he  has  made  an  agreement 
under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to  such 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  finance  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  capital  contributions  to  a  student  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  such  agreement.  Any  such  loan  may  be  made 
only  if  such  institution  shows  it  is  unable  to  secure  such  funds 
from  non-Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Loans  made  to  institutions 
under  this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  adequate  to  cover  (1)  the 
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co,st  of  the  funds  to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  having  maturities  comparable  to  the 
maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
section,  (2)  the  cost  of  administering  this  section,  and  (3) 
probable  losses. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  .section,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $25,000,000. 

(c)  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  section 
shall  mature  within  such  period  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  to  be  appropriate  in  each  case,  hut  not 
exceeding  fifteen  years. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  the 
other  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  shall  have 
power  to  agree  to  modifications  of  agreements  or  loans  made 
under  this  title  and  to  compromise,  waive,  or  release 
any  right,  title,  claim,  or  demand,  however  arising  or 
acquired  under  this  title,  except  that  nothing  in  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  conduct  of  litigation  arising  under  this  Act. 
(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Commissioner  pur- 
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suant  to  this  title,  and  vouchers  approved  by  him  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  financial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government;  except  that 
all  such  transactions  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

TITLE  III— GRANTS  TO  STATES  EOR  STRENGTH¬ 
ENING  SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  MOD¬ 
ERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  301.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
payments  to  State  educational  agencies  under  this  title  for 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  (suitable  for  use  in  provid¬ 
ing  education  in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern  foreign 
language)  and  for  minor  remodeling  which  are  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  303  (a).  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  for  making  payments  to  State  educational  agen¬ 
cies  under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  programs  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  303  (a). 
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ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  hut  not  in 
excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for 
allotment  as  provided  in  section  808.  From  the  remainder 
of  such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
such  remainder  as  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  school-age  population  of  the  State,  and 

(B)  the  State’s  allotment  ratio  (as  determined 
under  paragraph  ( 2 )  ) , 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States. 

(2)  The  “allotment  ratio”  for  any  State  shall  be  100 
per  centum  less  the  product  of  (A)  50  per  centum  and  (B) 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  income  per  child  of 
school  age  for  the  State  by  the  income  per  child  of  school 
age  for  the  continental  United  States,  except  that  the 
allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  33-g-  per  centum 
or  more  than  66J-  per  centum.  The  allotment  ratios  shall 
be  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as  possible 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  again  between  July  1  and 
August  31  of  the  year  1959,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
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of  the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  States  and 
for  the  continental  United  States  for  the  three  most  recent 
consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  first  such  promul¬ 
gation  shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  June  30, 
1960,  and  the  second  shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two 
fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1960,  and  ending 
June  30,  1962. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(A)  The  term  “child  of  school  age”  means  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seventeen,  both  inclusive. 

(B)  The  term  “continental  United  States”  does  not 
include  Alaska. 

(C)  The  term  “income  per  child  of  school  age”  for 
any  State  or  for  the  continental  United  States  means  the 
total  personal  income  for  the  State  and  the  continental 
United  States,  respectively,  divided  by  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  such  State  and  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  respectively. 

(4)  A  State’s  allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  re¬ 
main  available  for  payment  pursuant  to  section  304  (a)  for 
projects  in  such  State  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made. 
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(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence  of  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2 
per  centum  thereof,  as  lie  may  determine  for  allotment  as 
provided  in  section  808.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the 
school-age  population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
school-age  populations  of  all  of  the  States.  The  amount 
allotted  to  any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $20,000  shall  be  increased  to 
$20,000,  the  total  thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor¬ 
tionately  reducing  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  ad¬ 
justments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of 
any  of  such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  $20,000. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner, 
through  its  State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which — 
(i)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid 
to  the  State  from  its  allotment  under  section  302  (a) 
will  be  expended  solely  for  projects  approved  by  the 
State  educational  agency  for  (A)  acquisition  of  labora- 
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tory  and  other  special  equipment,  including  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment  and  printed  materials  (other 
than  textbooks) ,  suitable  for  use  in  providing  education 
in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern  foreign  language, 
for  use  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or  both,  and 
(B)  minor  remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other  space  used 
for  such  materials  or  equipment ; 

(2)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining  the  prior¬ 
ity  of  such  projects  in  the  State  for  assistance  under 
this  title  and  provides  for  undertaking  such  projects, 
insofar  as  financial  resources  available  therefor  make 
possible,  in  the  order  determined  by  the  application  of 
such  principles; 

(3)  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
State  educational  agency  to  interested  persons  with 
respect  to  each  application  for  the  approval  of  such  a 
project  under  this  title; 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  standards  on 
a  State  level  for  laboratory  and  other  special  equipment 
acquired  with  assistance  furnished  under  this  title; 

(5)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid  to 
the  State  from  its  allotment  under  section  302  (b)  will 
be  expended  solely  for  (A)  expansion  or  improvement 
of  supervisory  or  related  services  in  the  fields  of 
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science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages,  and 
(B)  administration  of  the  State  plan; 

(6)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  will 
he  the  sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan ; 

(7)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  may  he  reasonably  nec¬ 
essary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties 
under  this  title;  and 

(8)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  prop¬ 
er  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan 
and  any  modification  thereof  which  complies  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a) . 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  section  302  (a) ,  the  Commissioner  shall,  from  time  to 
time  during  the  period  such  allotment  is  available  for  pay¬ 
ment  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  section  302  (a) ,  pay 
to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  projects  for  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re¬ 
modeling  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  303  (a) 
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which  arc  carried  out  under  its  State  plan  approved  under 
section  303  (b)  ;  except  that  no  State  shall  receive  payments 
under  this  subsection  for  any  period  in  excess  of  its  allotments 
for  such  period  under  section  302  (a) . 

(b)  From  a  State’s  allotment  under  section  302  (b)  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  the  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  expended  by  such  State  for  such  year  to  carry  out 
the  program  referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)  of  section  303  (a) 
under  its  State  plan  approved  under  section  303  (b) .  From 
a  State’s  allotment  under  section  302  (b)  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  payment  shall  equal  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  expended  under  its  State  plan  approved  under 
section  303  (b)  ;  except  that  no  State  shall  receive  payments 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  its  allot¬ 
ment  under  section  302  (b)  for  that  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  IV— LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

LANGUAGE  INSTITUTES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
arrange,  through  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  for  the  operation  by  them,  during  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30, 
1962,  of  short-term  or  regular  session  institutes  for  advanced 
training,  particularly  in  the  use  of  new  teaching  methods 
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and  instructional  materials,  for  individuals  who  are  engaged 
in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  the  teaching,  or  supervising 
or  training  teachers  of  any  modern  foreign  language  in 
schools  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level  or  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education. 

(b)  A  contract  pursuant  to  this  section  may  cover 
all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  institute  with  respect 
to  which  it  is  made,  and  may  he  made  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
June  30,  1962,  to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  attending  any 
institute  established  under  this  section,  including  allowances 
for  dependents  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of 
residence. 

LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  CENTERS 
Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  ar¬ 
range  through  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  by  them,  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
June  30,  1962,  of  centers  for  the  teaching  of  any  modern 
foreign  language  with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  ( 1 )  that  individuals  trained  in  such  language  are 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  business,  industry, 
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or  education  in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  that  adequate 
instruction  in  such  language  is  not  readily  available  in  the 
United  States.  Any  such  contract  may  provide  for  instruc¬ 
tion  not  only  in  such  modern  foreign  language  but  also  in 
other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full  understanding  of  the 
areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  such  language  is  com¬ 
monly  used,  to  the  extent  adequate  instruction  in  such  fields 
is  not  readily  available,  including  fields  such  as  history,  po¬ 
litical  science,  linguistics,  economics,  sociology,  geography, 
and  anthropology.  Any  such  contract  may  cover  not  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  center  with  respect  to  which  it  is  made, 
including  the  cost  of  grants  to  the  staff  for  travel  in  the  for¬ 
eign  areas,  regions,  or  countries  with  which  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  field  or  fields  in  which  they  are  or  will  be  working 
is  concerned  and  the  cost  of  travel  of  foreign  scholars  to  such 
centers  to  teach  or  assist  in  teaching  therein  and  the  cost  of 
their  return,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized,  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  June  30,  1962,  to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  undergoing 
advanced  training  in  any  modern  foreign  language  (with 
respect  to  which  he  makes  the  determination  under  clause 
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(1)  of  subsection  (a)  ) ,  and  other  fields  needed  for  a  full 
understanding  of  the  area,  region,  or  country  in  which  such 
language  is  commonly  used,  at  any  short-term  or  regular  ses¬ 
sion  of  any  institution  of  higher  education,  including  allow¬ 
ances  for  dependents  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of 
residence,  hut  only  upon  reasonable  assurance  that  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  such  stipends  will,  on  completion  of  their  training, 
be  available  for  teaching  a  modern  foreign  language  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  for  such  other  service 
of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  permitted  in  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner. 

EESEAECH  AND  STUDIES 

Sec.  403.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  directly  or 
by  contract,  to  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the 
need  for  increased  or  improved  instruction  in  modem  foreign 
languages  and  other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  such 
languages  are  commonly  used,  to  conduct  research  on  more 
effective  methods  of  teaching  such  languages  and  in  such 
other  fields,  and  to  develop  specialized  materials  for  use  in 
such  training,  or  in  training  teachers  of  such  languages  or 
in  such  fields. 

APPEOPEIATIONS  AUTHOEIZED 

Sec.  404.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
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provisions  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000  in  any  one 
fiscal  year. 

TITLE  V— EXPANSION  OE  GRADUATE 
EDUCATION 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  501.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropri¬ 
ated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title. 

HUMBER  OP  FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  502.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  award  one  thousand  fel¬ 
lowships  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  during  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  he  is  authorized  to  award 
one  thousand  five  hundred  such  fellowships.  Such  fellow¬ 
ships  shall  he  for  periods  of  study  not  in  excess  of  three  aca¬ 
demic  years, 

AWARD  OF  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  APPROVAL  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  fellow¬ 
ships  under  this  title  to  individuals  without  discrimination 
based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or  sex 
accepted  for  study  in  graduate  programs  approved  by  him 
under  this  section.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
graduate  program  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  only 
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upon  application  by  the  institution  and  only  upon  his  finding 
that: 

(1)  such  program  is  a  new  program  or  an  existing 
program  which  has  been  expanded, 

(2)  such  new  program  or  expansion  of  an  existing 
program  will  substantially  further  the  objective  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  facilities  available  in  the  Nation  for  the 
graduate  training  of  college  or  university  level  teachers 
and  of  promoting  a  wider  geographical  distribution  of 
such  facilities  throughout  the  Nation,  and 

(3)  in  the  acceptance  of  persons  for  study  in  such 
programs  preference  will  be  given  to  persons  interested 
in  teaching  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(b)  The  total  of  the  fellowships  awarded  under  this 
title  for  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  a  graduate  program 
at  any  institution  of  higher  education  may  not  exceed 
a  limit  established  by  the  Commissioner  in  the  light  of  the 
objective  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (2) . 

FELLOWSHIP  STIPENDS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Each  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $2,000 
for  the  first  academic  year  of  study  after  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  $2,200  for  the  second  such  year,  and  $2,400  for 
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the  third  such  year,  plus  an  additional  amount  of  $400  for 
each  such  year  on  account  of  each  of  his  dependents. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to  persons  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  each  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amount,  not  less  than  $500  or  more 
than  $2,500  per  academic  year,  as  is  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  to  constitute  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  graduate  program  or  of  the  expansion  in  an  existing 
graduate  program  which  he  is  pursuing,  which  is  reasonably 
attributable  to  such  person. 

FELLOWSHIP  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  505.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  continue  to  receive  the  payments 
provided  in  section  504  (a)  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  is  maintaining  satisfactory 
proficiency  in,  and  devoting  essentially  full  time  to,  study 
or  research  in  the  field  in  which  such  fellowship  was  awarded, 
in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  is  not  engaging  in 
gainful  employment  other  than  part-time  employment  by 
such  institution  in  teaching,  research,  or  similar  activities 
approved  by  the  Commissioner. 
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TITLE  VI— GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING,  TESTING; 
IDENTIFICATION  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF  ABLE  STUDENTS 

Part  A— State  Programs 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  601.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  under  this  part  to  assist 
them  to  establish  and  maintain  programs  of  testing  and 
guidance  and  counseling. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  602.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  601  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as 
he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  provided  in  section  808. 
From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school-age  population  of 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  school-age  populations  of  all 
of  the  States.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than 
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$20,000  shall  be  increased  to  $20,000,  the  total  of  increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  proportionately  reducing 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remaining  States  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  such  remaining 
States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $20,000. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner, 
through  its  State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which — 
(1)  sets  forth  (A)  a  program  under  which  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  part  will  be  expended  by 
the  State  educational  agency,  or  granted  by  it  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  State  for  expenditure,  to 
establish  or  maintain  programs  of  testing  and  guidance 
and  counseling  which  will  operate  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  such  State  and  be  directed  at  (i)  identifying 
students  with  outstanding  aptitude  and  ability  in  such 
schools,  (ii)  advising  students  of  courses  of  study  best 
suited  to  their  ability,  aptitudes,  and  skills,  and  (iii) 
encouraging  students  with  outstanding  aptitude  and 
ability  to  complete  their  secondary  school  education, 
take  the  necessary  courses  for  admission  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  enter  such  institutions  after 
completion  of  their  secondary  school  education;  and 
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(B)  the  means  of  testing  which  will  he  utilized  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  programs; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  purposes  for,  and  the  conditions 
under,  Avliich  funds  paid  to  a  State  under  this  part  will 
be  granted  to  local  educational  agencies  in  such  State; 

(3)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency 
will  be  the  sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency 
will  make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform 
his  duties  under  this  part ;  and 

(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  as  may  he  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  this  part. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan 
and  any  modification  thereof  which  complies  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a) . 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  604.  Payment  under  this  part  shall  he  made  to 
those  State  educational  agencies  which  administer  plans 
approved  under  section  603.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  such  payments  shall  equal  the  amount  ex- 
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pended  by  the  State  in  carrying  out  its  State  plan,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  payments  shall  equal  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  so  expended;  except  that  no  State 
educational  agency  shall  receive  payment  under  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  that  State’s  allotment  for 
that  fiscal  year  as  determined  under  section  602. 

Part  B— Institutes  in  Guidance  and  Counseling 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  621.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  $6,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  622.  The  Commissioner  shall  (1)  arrange  through 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  operation  by  them  of  summer  or  regular  session 
institutes  consisting  of  courses  in  the  counseling  and  guidance 
of  students  at  the  secondary  school  level  with  emphasis  upon 
the  counseling  and  guidance  of  gifted  students,  and  (2)  pay 
stipends  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  to  eligible  persons 
who  attend  such  institutes. 
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CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  623.  A  contract  with  an  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  provide  for  the 
payment  to  such  institution  of  the  reasonable  cost  incurred 
by  it  in  providing  the  summer  or  regular  session  institute 
contracted  for. 

STIPENDS 

Sec.  624.  Any  person  employed  in  a  public-school  sys¬ 
tem  who  is  employed  or  is  to  be  employed  in  a  guidance  and 
counseling  capacity  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis  and  who  en¬ 
rolls  in  and  attends  a  summer  or  regular  session  institute  con¬ 
tracted  for  under  this  part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week 
for  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  such  institute.  Each  such 
person  with  one  or  more  dependents  shall  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for  each  such  de¬ 
pendent  for  the  period  of  such  attendance.  However,  no 
person  shall  receive  a  stipend  under  this  title  at  a  rate  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  his  last  rate  of  salary  for  the  immediately  preceding 
academic  year.  Stipends  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
only  for  periods  during  which  the  recipient  is  in  attendance 
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in  good  standing  at  the  institute  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  its  regularly  prescribed 
standards  and  practices. 

TITLE  VII— RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTA¬ 
TION  IN  MORE  EEEECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OE 
TELEVISION,  RADIO,  MOTION  PICTURES,  AND 
RELATED  MEDIA  EOR  EDUCATIONAL  PUR¬ 
POSES 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED;  FUNCTIONS  OF 

COMMISSIONER 

Sec.  701 .  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner,  through  grants  or  contracts,  to — 

(1)  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the 
need  for  increased  or  improved  utilization  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  of  communica¬ 
tion  by  State  or  local  educational  agencies  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  in  providing  education; 

(2)  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  use  of  such  media  for  such  purposes; 

(3)  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  development  and  use  of  new  media  of 
communication  (and  other  audio-visual  aids)  for  such 


purposes; 
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(4)  evaluate  and  publish  reports  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  such  media  for  such  purposes;  and 

(5)  prepare  and  publish  abstracts  and  catalogs  of 
audio-visual  materials  available  for  such  purposes  to  the 
extent  such  abstracts  or  catalogs  are  not  otherwise 
readily  available;  and 

to  enable  him  to  provide,  upon  request,  advice,  counsel,  and 
technical  assistance  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  undertaking  to  utilize 
such  media  of  communication  in  providing  education. 
TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  801.  (a)  In  administering  this  Act,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and,  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (41  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  5),  of  any  other  public  or  non¬ 
profit  agency  or  institution,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  include  in  his  annual  report 
a  full  report  of  the  activities  under  this  Act,  including 
recommendations  for  needed  revisions  in  its  provisions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  and  independent  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  admin- 
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istration  of  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  other  educational 
programs,  with  a  view  to  the  full  coordination  of  all 
specialized  scholarship,  fellowship,  and  other  educational 
programs  administered  by  or  under  all  departments  and 
establishments  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  programs 
established  by  this  Act. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  STATISTICAL  SERVICES  OF  STATE 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  802.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  States 
to  improve  and  strengthen  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of 
educational  statistics  provided  by  State  and  local  reports  and 
records  and  the  methods  and  techniques  for  collecting  and 
processing  educational  data  and  disseminating  information 
about  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  States, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  for  grants  to  States  under  this  section,  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  determine. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  by  the  Commissioner  shall 
be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  State  educational  agency 
programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  including 
(1)  improving  the  collection,  analysis,  and  reporting  of 
statistical  data  supplied  by  local  educational  units,  (2)  the 
development  of  a€Counting  and  reporting  manuals  to  serve 
as  guides  for  local  educational  units,  ( 3 )  the  conduct  of  con- 
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ferences  and  training  for  personnel  of  local  educational  units 
and  of  periodic  reviews  and  evaluation  of  the  program  for 
records  and  reports,  (4)  improving  methods  for  obtaining, 
from  other  State  agencies  within  the  State,  educational  data 
not  collected  by  the  State  educational  agency,  or  (5)  ex¬ 
pediting  the  processing  and  reporting  of  statistical  data 
through  installation  and  operation  of  mechanical  equipment. 
The  total  of  the  payments  to  any  State  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

(c)  Payments  with  respect  to  any  program  of  a  State 
educational  agency  under  this  section  may  he  made  ( 1 )  only 
to  the  extent  it  is  a  new  program  or  an  addition  to  or  expan¬ 
sion  of  an  existing  program,  and  (2)  only  if  the  State  plan 
approved  under  subsection  (d)  includes  such  program. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan  for 
purposes  of  this  section  if  such  plan — 

( 1 )  provides  that  the  State  educational  agency  shall 
be  the  sole  agency  for  carrying  out  programs  under 
the  plan  either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  agencies  of  the  State; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  program  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  plan  and  the  general  policies  to  be  followed 
in  doing  so; 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  as  may  he  necessary  to  assure 
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proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  section;  and 

(4)  provides  for  the  making  of  such  reports  to  the 
Commissioner  in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  perform  his  duties  under  this  section. 

DISAPPROVAL  OP,  AND  FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  WITH, 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  803.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  dis¬ 
approve  any  State  plan  submitted  under  this  Act,  or  any 
modification  thereof,  without  first  affording  the  agency  ad¬ 
ministering  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  agency  administer¬ 
ing  a  State  plan  approved  under  one  of  the  titles  of  this 
Act,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no 
longer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  govern¬ 
ing  its  original  approval,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  suspend  approval  of  the  State 
plan,  and  shall  notify  the  agency  administering  the  plan 
of  the  suspension.  When  approval  of  a  State  plan  has  been 
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suspended  by  the  Commissioner  such  approval  shall  remain 
suspended  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply. 

(c)  (1)  While  approval  of  a  State  plan  submitted 

under  title  II  is  suspended  by  the  Commissioner  he  shall 
not  award  new  scholarships  to  individuals  certified  to  him 
by  the  State  Commission  (or  the  Commissioner,  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  may  provide  that  the  State  Commission  will  not  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  part  of  a  program  under  the 
title,  or  in  the  part  of  the  State  plan,  which  is  affected  by 
the  failure  to  comply) . 

(2)  While  approval  of  a  State  plan  submitted  under 
title  IV,  part  A  of  title  VII,  or  section  802  is  suspended  by 
the  Commissioner  he  shall  make  no  further  payments  under 
that  title,  part,  or  section  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  programs 
in  the  State. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  804.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner’s  final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval 
of  a  State  plan  submitted  under  this  Act,  or  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  final  action  under  section  803  (b) ,  such  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  capital  of  the  State  is  located,  a  petition  to  review  such 
action.  The  petition  for  review  shall  ( 1 )  contain  a  concise 
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statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  appeal  is  based  and 
(2)  designate  that  part  of  the  Commissioner’s  decision 
sought  to  be  reviewed. 

(b)  Notification  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  review 
shall  be  given  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  by  mailing  a  copy  of 
the  petition  to  the  Commissioner. 

(c)  No  costs  or  docket  fees  shall  be  charged  or  imposed 
with  respect  to  any  judicial  review  proceedings,  or  appeal 
therefrom,  taken  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition  for  review  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall,  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  record  on  review,  consisting  of  the  complete 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Commissioner.  No 
party  to  such  review  shall  be  required,  by  rule  of  court  or 
otherwise,  to  print  the  contents  of  such  record  filed  in  the 
court. 

(e)  The  court  after  review  may  dismiss  the  petition  or 
deny  the  relief  prayed  for,  or  may  suspend,  modify,  or  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  action  of  the  Commissioner, 
or  may  compel  action  unlawfully  withheld.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  section 
1291  and  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 

Sec.  805.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any  individual 
or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency,  institution  of  higher 
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education,  or  any  other  organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant 
or  contract,  may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and,  in  the  case  of 
grants,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  overpay¬ 
ments  or  underpayments. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  806.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 
Sec.  807.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  accept 
gifts,  grants,  bequests,  or  devises  for  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  TERRITORIES  AND  POSSESSIONS 
Sec.  808.  The  amounts  reserved  by  the  Commissioner 
under  sections  302  and  602  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Commissioner  among  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to  their 
respective  needs  for  the  type  of  assistance  furnished  under 
the  part  or  title  in  which  the  section  appears. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  809.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint  an  advisory  committee,  or 
advisory  committees,  to  advise  and  consult  with  him  with 
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respect  to  the  administration  of  titles  IV,  V,  and  VII 
of  this  Act.  Members  of  an  advisory  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  under  this  section,  while  attending  conferences  or 
meetings  of  the  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $50  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(b)  Any  member  of  an  advisory  committee  appointed 
under  this  section  is  hereby  exempted,  with  respect  to  such 
appointment,  from  the  operation  of  sections  281,  283,  284, 
and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  section 
190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (5  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  99) ,  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

(c)  The  exemption  granted  by  subsection  (b)  shall  not 
extend — 

(1)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  appointee’s  Government  service  from  any 
source  other  than  the  private  employer  of  the  appointee 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  or 

(2)  during  the  period  of  such  appointment,  and 
the  further  period  of  two  years  after  the  termination 


45 


1  thereof,  to  the  prosecution  or  participation  in  the  prose- 

2  cution,  by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim  against 

3  the  Government  involving  any  matter  concerning  which 

4  the  appointee  had  any  responsibility  arising  out  of  his 

5  appointment  during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  August  8,  1958. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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\1,  PUBLIC  LAW  480.  Rep.  Quie  inserted  an  editorial  criticizing  the  delay  in  the 
reenactment  of  legislation  to  extend  Public  Law  480.  p.  A7240 


28. 


PUCATION.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Osmers  favoring  the  proposed  Natior 
^fense  Education  Act  of  1958.  pp.  A7240-1 


29.  C0UN1?RY  LIFE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Quie  stating  that  "I  regard  it  as 

unforcmiate  that  this  Congress  has  not  taken  steps  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Country  Life,"  and  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  orders  of/business  for 
the  next ^Congress,  pp.  A7242-3 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

30.  MARKETING.  S.  4^77,  by  Sen.  Proxmire,  to  extend  authority  for  marketing  agree¬ 

ments  and  marketing  orders  to  producers  of  fresh  fruits  iand  vegetables  for 
canning  and  freezing;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee.  Remarks  of  author, 
pp.  15822-3 


31.  HEALTH;  RESEARCH.  S.  ^\Res.  199,  by  Sen.  Hill,  to /Establish  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  anaSWelfare  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  International 
Medical  Research;  to  Labors and  Public  Welfare  Cpmmittee.  Remarks  of  author, 
pp.  15823-5 


) 


32.  COTTON.  S.  J.  Res.  200,  by  Sen\  Symington, 
tions  in  cotton  and  rice  acreage\allotment 
mittee.  Remarks  of  author!  p.  15^58 


:o  stay  temporarily  certain  reduc- 
to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 


33.  RESEARCH.  S.  Con.  Res.  117,  by  Sen, 
mentary  Training  Program  for  Scientj 
Welfare  Committee. 


ganders  (by  request),  providing  a"0omple- 
st\  and  Engineers";  to  Labor  and  Public 


34,  RECLAMATION.  H.  R.  13759,  by  Red.  Saylor,  thj  restate  and  amplify  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Reclamation  lays  respecting  delivery  of  water  to  large  land 
holdings;  to  Committee  on  Iiyierior  and  Insular\Af fairs. 

ETHICS.  H.  J.  Res.  694,  bd  Rep.  Bennett,  Fla.,  to\establish  a  Commission  on 
Ethics  in  the  Federal  Government  to  interpret  the  application  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  for  Government  Service;  to  Post  Office  and  Cr^.1  Service  Committee. 

'BILL  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

INFORMATION.  H.  Jk*  2767 ,  to  amend  5  U.  S.  C.  22,  which  authorizes  heads  of 
departments  tcyq>re scribe  regulations  for  the  custody,  use,  aW  preservation  of 
records,  papers,  and  property,  so  as  to  provide  that  this  section  of  the  Code 
does  not  aupnorize  withholding  information  from  the  public  or  limiting  the 
availability  of  records  to  the  public.  Approved  August  12,  1958\(Public  Law 
85-619,  j*5th  Congress). 

-0- 

COMMITT^E  HEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENT: 

Aug.  14:  Make  acquired  forest  lands  subject  to  Weeks  Act,  and  transfer  of  for^t 
lada  to  Sumpter  County,  Fla. ,  H.  Agriculture  (exec) . 


oOo 


18. 


19. 


16. 


EDUCATION.  Passed,  62  to  26,  with  amendments  H.  R.  13247,  the  national  defense 
education  bill,  after  substituting  the  text  of  S.  4237,  a  similar  bill.  S. 
4237  was  indefinitely  postponed,  pp.  15831-41,  15846-54,  15860-1,  15865-73, 
15876-906,  15909-33. 

Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Cush  to  limit  the  authorization  for  the  area 
vocational  education  program  to  4  years,  and  to  restrict  the  programs  to 
training  designed  to  teach  individuals  skills  useful  in  occupations  needed  for 
national  defense,  p.  15922 


17.  SALINE  WATER.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  J.  Res*  135,  to  authorize  the 

Interior  Department  to  construct  and  operate  demonstration  plants  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  water  for  consumptive  uses  from  saline  or  brack! sh/water.  House 
conferees  ha^e  not  been  appointed,  pp.  15859-60 


FORESTRY.  Sen.  Miqrse  criticized  the  Administration's  policies  on  timber  access 
road  construct  ion  ,\N  accusing  them  of  lack  of  foresight,  .antagonism  to  smaller 
timber  operators,  and  unequal  treatment  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  inserted 
copies  of  correspondence  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Peterson,  and  Mr,  McLain,  in¬ 
cluding  statistics  on  the  program,  pp.  15939-42 

APPROPRIATION.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reputed  with  amendments  H.  R. 
13450,  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for/l959  (S.  Rept.  2350).  p,  15821 
The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  witjn  amendments  H.  R.  13489,  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill  fpr  1959  (S.  Rept.  2362),  p.  15821 


20.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Sen.  Mansfield  inteerted/4  speech  by  Sen.  Fulbright  commending 
passage  of  the  Small  Business  InveKtmeHt  Act  of  1958.  pp.  15875-6 


21.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Sens.  Murray  and  Mduberger  commented  on  Russian  water  power 
and  river  development  and  urged  tjaat  u\s.  developments  be  speeded  up. 
p.  15829 

Sen.  Johnson  stated  that  Te^.  needed  a  \ater  resource  development  program. 

p.  15820 


22.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen. /Johnson  announced  thdt  he  doubted  Congress  would 
adjourn  this  week,  and  that  he  believed  it  more  Important  to  pass  important 
legislation  than  to  meat  any  deadline  for  adjournment . (pp.  15820-1).  He 
stated  that  on  Thurs./  Aug.  14,  the  Senate  would  consider  H.  R.  13450,  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1959  (p.  15933) .  \Uy  unanimous  consent  it 
was  agreed  to  call/the  calendar  Thurs. ,  Aug.  14.  p.  15*820 


0 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


23. 

24. 


WATER  RESOURCES.  Rep.  Simpson  inserted  a  report  of  the  Nat '  lVrojects  Committee 
which  was  Adopted  by  the  Nat'l  Rivers  and  Harbors  Conference.  \pp.  A7217-9 


INVESTIGATIONS.  Rep.  Ayres  stated  that  he  was  "amazed"  to  learn  tnat  there  are 
40,000"  full-time  investigators  on  the  Federal  payroll,  inserted  twckeditorials 
on  this  subject,  one  of  which  stated  that  this  Department  has  a  tota^of 
5,^32.  pp.  A7228-9 


A  DEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Avery  criticized  the  Senate's  action  in  cutting  tmi 
budget  for  the  Office  of  Area  Development  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

P.  A7229 


INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Dixon  urging  increased 
utilization  research  and  inserting  an  article,  "Utilization  Research  Has  Bene¬ 
fited  Agriculture."  p.  A7232 
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and  it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
problem  with  the  Communist  head  of 
^the  Yugoslavian  Government. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  clear-cut  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Tito’s  methods,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  the  Mem- 
bers\f  Congress  and  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

Mr.  A^sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  rnyve  this  article  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks  and  printed  as  such  in  the 
body  of  the  Record.  In  addition,  I  refer 
to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
same  newspaper  and  published  on  the 
same  date,  enticed  “We’re  Our  Own 
Worst  Enemy.”  This  editorial  also  re¬ 
lates  to  CommunisK  Yugoslavia,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  also  be 
made  a  part  of  my  rem^ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  orderecKfo  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Manchester  Union  leader  of 
Monday,  August  11,  1958] 

Tito — The  Swindler 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Munich. — Evidence  of  a  multi-billion'dol- 
lar  scandal  has  just  been  reported  toVa 
trusted  few  here  by  a  special  observer  wm$ 
has  been  in  Tito’s  Yugoslavia  for  exactly' 
1  year. 

Ever  since  Stalin’s  death,  it  can  now  be 
revealed,  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  Marshal 
Tito  have  been  plotting  to  defraud  the 
United  States  of  billions  of  dollars.  Until 
recently,  they  were  intimate  personal  friends 
chuckling  at  the  ease  with  which  they  have 
sucked  billions  of  dollars  from  us. 

It  is  now  absolutely  certain  that  they 
even  planned  the  crushing  of  the  Hungarian 
anti-Communists  long  before  the  ghastly 
Budapest  revolt.  Evidence  brought  into  the 
little  briefing  room  of  the  crusading  Radio 
Free  Europe  headquarters  here  by  an  ob¬ 
jective  observer  with  whom  I  lunched  exact¬ 
ly  a  year  ago  on  his  departure  for  Belgrade 
reveals  that  Marshal  Tito  disdained  the  West 
and  approved  of  the  use  of  Soviet  Army 
tanks  and  troops  in  splattering  the  Hungar¬ 
ian  freedom  fighters  on  that  grim  night  in 
October  1956. 

Mark  this  well,  for  Tito  has  our  gold  and 
Hungary’s  blood  on  his  hands — and  this  gold 
could  have  propped  up  our  own  Army  and 
our  own  recession  economy. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  In  the  United  . 
States  could  have  been  saved  if  the  gold  had  ' 
gone  for  paving  our  roads,  building  schools 
and  low-cost  homes,  or  simply  for  military 
purchases  and  aid  to  truly  friendly  nations. 

Evidence  that  Marshal  Tito  was  cejrxainly 
not  one  of  our  allies  or  even  really/neutral 
begins  with  his  flying  visit  to  Khrushchev 
in  Yalta  not  long  after  Stalin’s  de^th.  There 
Khrushchev  told  Tito  that  Die  Russians 
could  crush  the  wayward  satellites  with 
tanks,  but  that  they  didn’t  want  to  be  bare¬ 
fisted  Fascists  before  the  World.  Therefore, 
Tito,  as  the  so-called  reb/1  highly  respected 
by  the  dissidents — revisionists,  Khrushchev 
called  them — could  soothe  them  into  line. 

,  Comrade  Khrusche/  was  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  growing  unrest  in  Hungary. 
Tito  was  eager  to' get  back  into  the  green 
pastures  of  Moscow’s  Communist  Mecca.  So 
he  agreed  to  try 

This  failed/  The  Budapest  revolt,  led  by  1 
Hungarian  steelworkers  and  students,  flared 
against  Moscow  like  some  political  magne¬ 
sium.  OlT  the  night  before 'Khrushchev  de¬ 
cided  Uts  move  in  his  troops  and  slaughter 
womeyc  kids,  and  men  alike,  he  and  his 
sileiyt  colleague,  Anastas  Mikoyan,  secretly 
cosrtacted  Tito. 

ley  asked  the  Yugoslav’s  reaction  if  they 
aot  the  workers  down  in  the  name  of  his¬ 


torical  necessity.  Tito  approved, 
ers  were  splattered  in  Budapest. 
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The  work- 


peace,  and  assure  the  intellectual  emi- 
■  nence  of  the  United  States,  especially 


feJrfuiemI"haTly  ““  :  *  science  and  technology,  through  pro- 

He  did  tip  rebel  Hungarian  Premier  Imre  j  Siams  designed  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
Nagy  that  something  was  about  to  happen  j  ment  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
and  that  Nagy  should  take  refuge  in  the  ‘  *  :  !  •L1-- 

Yugoslav  Embassy  in  Budapest. 

But  on  the  same  morning  that  Buda¬ 
pest’s  streets  were  washed  with  workers’ 
blood,  the  central  committee  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Community  Party  issued  leaflets  in  Bel¬ 
grade  saying  that  the  Soviet  crushing  of  the 
Hungarian  uprising  was  correct  in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  history.  This  leaflet  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  man  who  briefed  the  truly 
brilliant  analyst. of  Radio  Free  Europe  here. 

I  was  in  on  this  briefing.  Add  to  it  one 
more  ghastly  Russian  move.  They  had  a 
radio  station  behind  the  Khrushchev  cur¬ 
tain  which  broadcast  messages  to  the  Hun¬ 
garians  imitating  anti-Communist  broad¬ 
casts,  urging  the  rebels  throughout  Hun¬ 
gary  to  continue  fighting.  Thus  Khrush¬ 
chev  provoked  more  people  into  the  streets 
and  fields  and  they,  too,  were  slaughtered 
or  captured.  Up  to  this  very  minute,  the 
survivors  are  being  executed  or  shipped  to 
prison  camps 

That’s  second  act  curtain.  The  third 


students  in  science,  engineering,  mathe¬ 
matics,  modern  foreign  languages,  and 
other  disciplines,  and  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  for  the  teaching  thereof; 
to  promote  the  development  of  technical 
skills  essential  to  the  national  defense; 
to  assist  teachers  to  increase  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  improve  their  effectiveness;  to 
inform  our  scientists  promptly  and  ef¬ 
fectively  of  the  results  of  research  and 
study  carried  on  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world ;  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
consideration  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  comes  at  a  time 
of  great  decision.  A  severe  blow— some 
would  say  a  disastrous  blow — has  ,  been 
^struck  at  America’s  self-confidence  and 
acj /  at  her  prestige  in  'the  world.  Rarely 
began,  recently  when  Khrushchev  decided  have  Americans  questioned  one  another 
the  time  had  come  when  he  didn't  e&re  so  intensely  about  our  military  position, 


what  the  world  thought.  Thus  he  no  .long¬ 
er  had  any  use  for  Tito.  Comrade  JCrush- 
jhev  then  demanded  complete  surrender 
>m  the  elderly  marshal.  Tito’s  gcwn  Com- 
mAnist  Party  central  committee  balked. 
TheVfelt  they  had  been  taken.  Inside  Yugo- 
slaviaSjiow,  Tito’s  control  of  his  own  party 
has  been  shaken. 

He  is  Nuking  guff  from  bloc  made  up 
of  worked  leaders,  military  men,  youth 
group  officials  and  anti-Communists  such 
as  these  in  tile  central  committee  who  still 
are  behind  thW  imprisoned  Milovan  Djilas. 
This  bloc  feelXthat  Tito  alienated  the 
United  States  inN^he  past  year  by  playing 
with  Khrushchev,  N^us  costing  Yugoslavia 
considerable  amis  and  money. 

This  bloc  wants  to  woo  the  United  States. 
In  retaliation,  Tito  is  nwing  to  drive  Djilas 
to  suicide  An  prison.  Tit®  feels  that  Djilas 
who  is  Jseing  deprived  of  many  routine 
privilege's  in  his  horror  jail\.is  the  symbol 
of  opposition. 

Se/ms  to  me  a  world  grand\iury  should 
be  impaneled  to  try  Tito,  the  sApdler,  in  a 
)bal  court  of  public  opinion. 


[From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union\eader 
of  August  11,  19581 
We’re  Our  Own  Worst  Enemy 

Senator  Styles  Bridges’  one-man  can! 
paign  to  have  the  Senate  Appropriations' 
Committee  cut  out  aid  for  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland,  although  unsuccessful, 
brings  nought  but  credit  on  himself- 

It  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
our  times  that  only  a  handful  of  Congress¬ 
men  are  intelligent  enough  to  see  the  folly  of 
aiding  Communist  dictatorships  that  will 
turn  against  us  like  vicious  dogs  the  moment 
the  shooting  begins. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  No.  1  weapon  in 
the  Communist  arsenal  is  not  the  ICBM,  nor 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  nor  even  subversion  and 
espionage. 

,  It’s  our  own  stupidity. 

^DEFENSE  EDUCATIONAL  ACT  OP  1958 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  morning  business,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  is  S.  4237. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  .  the  bill  (S.  4237)  to  strengthen  the 
national  defense,  advance  the  cause  of 


our  scientific  stature,  or  our  educational 
system. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  only  40  years 
ago  was  a  nation  of  peasants  today  is 
challenging  our  America,  the  world’s 
greatest  industrial  power,  in  the  very 
field  where  we  have  claimed  supremacy : 
the  application  of  science  to  technology. 

Americans  are  united  in  our  determi¬ 
nation  to  meet  this  challenge.  Ameri¬ 
cans  know  that  we  must  give  vastly 
greater  support,  emphasis,  and  dedica¬ 
tion  to  basic  scientific  research,  to  quality 
in  education,  to  instruction  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  sciences,  to  training  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  to  developing  to  the  full  our 
intellectual,  cultural,  and  scientific  re¬ 
sources.  Americans  know  we  must  mo¬ 
bilize  our  Nation’s  brainpower  in  the 
struggle  for  survival. 

This  is  a  task  for  all  our  people,  for 
both  great  political  parties,  for  both  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  our  Government,  for  the  States,  the 
counties,  the  cities  and  towns  and  local 
communities,  for  the  schools,  the  colleges, 
and  universities,  and  for  all  the  other 
private  and  public  resources  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  basis  of  our  scientific  and 
educational  endeavors. 

The  particular  task  of  the  Senate  is 
to  consider  how  best  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  science  and  education  for 
the  defense  of  our  country  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  traditional  prin¬ 
ciple,  in  which  we  all  believe,  that  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  and  control  of  edu¬ 
cation  belongs  and  must  remain  with  the 
States,  local  communities,  and  private 
institutions. 

The  United  States  truly  has  reached  a 
historic  turning  point,  and  the  path  we 
choose  to  pursue  may  well  determine  the 
future  not  only  of  western  civilization 
but  freedom  and  peace  for  all  peoples  of 
the  earth. 

I  believe  we  all  agree  that  the  great 
motivation  for  the  formation  of  our 
Federal  Government  was  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
called  the  common  defense  and  for  the 
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conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  From 
the  very  beginning  this  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  im¬ 
mediate  and  direct.  The  Constitution 
solemnly  placed  upon  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  this  responsibility  for  the  na¬ 
tional  defense,  as  we  call  it  today,  and 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs, 

Mr.  President,  speaking  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  some  10  years  ago,  I  said 
that  America’s  first  line  of  defense  is  the 
science  laboratory.  At  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  I 
declared  that  foreign  affairs  are  no 
longer  foreign. 

If  that  statement  was  true  10  years 
ago,  it  is  true  now.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  truth  and  validity. 
Surely,  America’s  first  line  of  defense 
today  is  in  the  science  laboratory,  and 
foreign  affairs  are  no  longer  foreign. 

We  had  before  our  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  many  wit¬ 
nesses,  including  distinguished  scien¬ 
tists,  distinguished  educators,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  leaders  in  American  public 
life.  All  those  witnesses,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  took  cognizance  of  the  vital  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  good  educational  sys¬ 
tem  and  national  survival.  Witness 
after  witness  testified  to  the  fact  that 
the  highest  grade  of  public  education, 
especially  in  the  sciences,  mathematics, 
engineering,  and  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  is  absolutely  essential  to  an 
adequate  national  defense.  Our  first 
witness,  Dr.  Detlev  A.  Bronk,  former 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  now  president  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  of  Medical  Research  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces,  stated: 

We  cannot  compete  with  Russia  and  China 
and  other  potential  enemies  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  men  and  women.  Because  of 
that,  it  is  especially  important  that  we  have 
a  very  high  level  of  education  in  our  coun¬ 
try  in  order  to  compete  against  greater  num¬ 
bers  with  men  and  women  of  greater  com¬ 
petence.  Only  this  way  can  we  defend  our 
national  strength  and  be  effective  champions 
and  defendants  of  the  human  freedoms  on 
which  the  whole  free  world  depends. 

Then  Dr.  Bronk  laid  great  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  we  must,  within  the 
next  10  or  15  years,  double  the  number 
of  scientists  and  engineers  we  are  grad¬ 
uating  from  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  commonly  known 
as  the  father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  in 
speaking  of  the  situation  in  the  world, 
and  speaking  particularly  with  reference 
to  science  education,  declared: 

The  tide  is  clearly  and  definitely  running 
against  us. 

Then  Dr.  Teller  emphasized  that  we 
must  train  more  scientists,  more  mathe¬ 
maticians,  more  engineers,  more  persons 
versed  in  foreign  languages,  if  we  are 
to  turn  the  present  tide  and  properly 
defend  our  country  and  its  freedom.  Dr. 
Teller  said,  among  many  other  things, 
and  I  think  this  is  important: 

I  am  quite  sure  that  in  science  more  than 
in  other  fields  the  young  generation  is  the 
one  which  carries  the  greatest  burden,  and 
therefore  the  children  who  are  now  in  school 
will  be  the  ones  on  whom  we  will  have  to' 
depend  primarily  10  years  from  today. 


The  chairman  then  asked  Dr.  Teller: 

We  should  now,  at  this  time,  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  and  help  them  to  move  forward 
and  develop  as  much  as  possible.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Dr.  Teller’s  answer  was : 

That  is  what  we  have  to  do  or  I  think  our 
way  of  life  will  not  survive. 

There  also  appeared  as  a  witness  Dr. 
Wernher  von  Braun,  who  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  design  and 
development  of  our  satellite  Explorer, 
which,  as  will  be  recalled,  was  our  first 
satellite  to  be  successfully  put  into  outer 
space.  When  this  distinguished  scientist, 
a  man  of  great  vision  and  knowledge,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  work  he  did  in  the 
development  of  the  Explorer,  was  before 
the  committee,  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  asked  him  if  he  thought  it 
important  that  we  go  forward  with 
greater  emphasis  on  the  training  and 
preparation  of  scientists,  engineers,  and- 
technicians,  so  that  we  might  move  more 
rapidly  into  the  space  age.  Dr.  von 
Braun’s  answer  was : 

Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  national 
survival. 

The  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Scientists  and  Engineers,  in 
transmitting  the  Committee’s  second  in¬ 
terim  report  to  the  President,  recently 
summarized  our  situation  in  these 
words: 

Today,  Russia  has  more  scientists,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  technicians  than  the  United 
States,  and  is  graduating  more  than  twice 
as  many  each  year.  Competent  American 
observers  report  that  in  certain  fields  Rus¬ 
sian  scientific  work  is  comparable  in  quality 
to  that  done  here.  Certainly  the  manpower 
and  effort  devoted  to  research  and  to  the 
education  of  future  scientists  exceeds  our 
own. 

Mr.  President,  listen  to  this  statement, 
which  is  in  the  Committee  report : 

The  rate  of  Russian  progress  in  most  scien¬ 
tific  fields  is  so  rapid  that,  unless  we  broaden 
and  strengthen  our  own  efforts,  there  is 
little  question  of  Soviet  superiority  5  or  10 
years  from  now. 

We  recall  President  Eisenhower’s 
speech  in  Oklahoma  City  last  November, 
in  which  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  training,  educating,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  more  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians : 

According  to  my  scientific  advisers  this  is 
for  the  American  people  the  most  critical 
.problem  of  all.  . 

My  scientific  advisers  place  this  problem 
above  all  other  immediate  tasks  of  produc¬ 
ing  missiles,  or  developing  new  techniques  in 
the  armed  services.  We  need  scientists  in 
the  10  years  ahead.  They  say  we  need  them 
by  thousands  more  than  we  are  now  pres¬ 
ently  planning  to  have. 

The  Federal  Government  can  deal  with 
only  part  of  this  difficulty,  but  it  must  and 
yvill  do  its  part  *  *  *. 

We  should,  among  other  things,  have  *  *  ** 
a  system  of  incentives  for  high-aptitude| 
students  to  pursue  scientific  or  professional 
studies;  a  program  to  stimulate  good-quality 
teaching  of  mathematics  and  science;  pro¬ 
vision  of  more  laboratory  facilities;  and 
measures,  including  fellowships,  tcr-increase 
the  output  of  qualified  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  stand  on  the 
floor  for  many  hours  quoting  the  leaders 


of  thought  and  the  leaders  of  action  in 
science  and  education  in  this  country. 
All  of  them  would  tell  us  the  same  story. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
our  majority  leader,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Pre¬ 
paredness  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  , 
Services,  and  who  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Space,  heard  many 
witnesses.  If  Senators  will  read  the 
hearings  before  his  subcommittee,  they 
will  find  that  witness  after  witness  testi¬ 
fied  and  emphasized  that  the  need  for 
more  scientists,  engineers,  and  techni¬ 
cians  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenge,  if  our  Nation  is  to  be  defended, 
and  if  we  are  to  survive. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  deeply  ap¬ 
preciate  the  generous  reference  to  me  by 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
No  Member  of  Congress  has,  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  made  a  greater  contri-  - 
bution  to  his  country  than  has  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  .  I  am 
very  much  pleased  and  am  very  proud 
that  under  his  leadership  there  has  been 
reported  a  bill  which  I  think  meets  the 
minimum  requirements.  I  hope  it  will 
be  debated  and  that  the  Senate  can  act 
upon  it  and  pass  it  before  we  recess  to¬ 
day. 

I  hope  this  bilk  is  only  the  forerunner 
of  better  things  to  come.  After  Sputnik 
I,  a  committee  of  this  body  sat  for  more 
than  4  months  and  heard  from  some  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  our  time  and 
some  of  the  most  learned  scholars  of  our 
Nation.  I  came  away  from  those  4 
months  of  deliberations  with  one  firm 
conclusion,  namely,  that  we  must  take 
advantage  of  time,  money,  energy,  imag¬ 
ination,  and  everything  else  available  to 
us  and  devote  them  to  our  educational 
system  if  the  Republic  is  to  be  preserved. 

I  think  history  may  well  record  that 
we  saved  liberty  and  saved  freedom  when 
we  undertook  a  crash  program  in  the 
field  of  education.  We  have  not  gone 
far  enough,  fast  enpugh.  I  do  not  think 
the  people  of  the  Nation  realize  the  com¬ 
petitive  struggle  which  exists.  There 
must  be  an  awakening,  not  only  in  Con¬ 
gress,  but  throughout  the  country,  and 
first  things  must  come  first. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  has  higher 
priority  than  the  education  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  preparation  for  the  needs 
of  the  modern  world.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  contributed  more  or  to  whom  we 
can  look  for  better  leadership  than  the 
solid,  constructive,  progressive  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill].  I  commend 
him  for  the  great  work  he  has  done  for 
so  many  years  in  Congress. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Texas.  I  not  only  ’appre¬ 
ciate  his  kind  and  most  generous  words 
because  they  come  from  him,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  man  in  America  who 
has  done  more  to  try  to  strengthen  edu¬ 
cation,  to  strengthen  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  to  insure  the  survival  of  our 
Nation  than  has  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas.  Considering  the  many 
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onerous  and  overwhelming  duties  which 
are  upon  him,  and  the  burden  which  he 
carries,  it  really  has  been  astounding 
that  he  has  been  able  to  give  so  much  of 
his  time,  thought,  effort,  and  brilliant 
leadership  to  the  cause  of  trying  to  make 
certain  that  we  meet  the  challenge, 
that  we  move  forward  as  we  should,  for 
the  defense  and,  indeed,  the  survival  of 
our  Nation. 

I  may  say  one  other  word  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  what  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  has  said,  because  certainly  he  speaks 
with  great  authority. 

As  he  spoke,  there  came  to  me  the 
lines  of  that  wise  man  of  another  day. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  declared: 

What  man  will  not  alter  for  the  better, 
time,  the  great  innovator,  will  alter  lor  the 
worse. 

Unless  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  follow  the  brilliant,  devot¬ 
ed,  and  distinguished  leadership'  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas,  time  will  al¬ 
ter,  and  time  will  alter  for  the  worse. 
This  is  our  opportunity;  this  is  our  chal¬ 
lenge. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Tresi- 
[  dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  remind  me  of  the  contributions 
made  to  my  State  by  a  great  Georgian, 
President  Lamar,  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  who  went  to  Texas  from  Georgia. 
One  of  his  statements  was  something  like 
this: 

An  educated  mind  is  the  guardian  genius 
of  democracy.  It  is'the  only  dictator  that 
free  men  recognize,  and  the  only  ruler  free 
men  desire. 

President  Lamar  made  that  statement 
more  than  100  years  ago;  but  it  is  just 
as  true  today  as  it  was  on  the  day  when 
he  made  it.  ^ 

Just  as  President  Lamar,  first  a  citizen 
>  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  made  such  great 
contributions  to  my  State,  today  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  is 
making  a  great  contribution,  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  to  the  Nation,  but  also 
to  the  entire  free  world,  because  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  an  educated  mind  is 
the  guardian  genius  of  democracy. 

I  hope  this  bill  is  but  a  forerunner; 
but  certainly  it  will  produce  more  edu¬ 
cated  minds  than  would  be  produced  if 
we  simply  ended  the  session  and  went 
home  without  doing  anything  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  contribution.  As  I  have 
said  before,  no  one  speaks  with  greater 
authority  than  does  he,  because  no  one 
has  given  more  time,  effort,  and  devoted 
and  brilliant  leadership  to  this  cause 
than  has  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas.  We  are  seeking  to  sup¬ 
port  and  sustain  him  in  his  leadership 
for  the  defense  of  our  country  and  the 
survival  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas]  in  com¬ 
mending  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  for 
bringing  this  vitally  needed  education 
bill  before  the  Senate  today.  It  is  a  good 
bill,  and  one  of  which  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Murray]  and  I  are  proud  to 
be  cosponsors.  We  are  proud  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  the  great  Senator  from 
Alabama,  who  is  doing  such  magnificent 
work  in  this  field.  Not  only  is  he  doing 
it  at  the  present  time,  but  during  the 
years  his  work  in  this  field  has  made 
his  name  immortal. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  join  in 
what  he  had  to  say  about  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  85  th  Congress  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  activities  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson].  When  he  is  on 
or  about  the  floor,  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  situation  is  well  in  hand  and  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  the  disposition  of  proposed 
legislation,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present 
time.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  this  country  has  ever 
produced.  He  has  displayed  sagacity, 
understanding,  and  tolerance  in  his 
dealings  with  his  colleagues  on  the  floor. 
If  any  saying  can  correctly  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  the  personality  of  the 
majority  leader,  I  believe  it  is  one  which 
he  is  so  fond  of  quoting  from  Isaiah: 
“Let  us  reason  together.’’ 

Certainly,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  extremely  happy  and 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  he  has,  in  the 
person  of  the  majority  leader,  a  man 
who  understands  the  true  meaning  of 
responsibility,  statesmanship,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  John¬ 
son]  would  not  give  much  comfort  to 
the  theories  expounded  in  the  books  on 
political  science.  However,  he  has,  in  a 
practical  way,  carried  to  the  summit  the 
art  of  politics  and  government.  His  ac¬ 
complishments  speak  for  themselves,  be¬ 
cause  what  he  has  done  is  to  weld  to¬ 
gether  the  diverse  elements  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party,  and  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
velop  an  understanding  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  in  connection  with  the 
conduct  of  business  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
not  an  easy  job  to  create  and  to  main¬ 
tain  a  degree  of  tolerance  and  under¬ 
standing  among  the  many  individuals 
who  comprise  the  membership  of  this 
body.  That  this  has  been  done  is  in¬ 
deed  to  the  great  credit  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  remarks  if  I 
did  not  state  that  much  of  this  coopera¬ 
tion  and  a  great  deal  of  this  accomplish¬ 
ment  are  due  to  the  harmonious  work¬ 
ing  relationship  between  the  majority 


leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Knowland],  Because  of 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  these  two  men 
and  by  other  Members  of  this  body,  the 
85th  Congress  will  be  able  to  adjourn 
with  a  record  of  accomplishment  and  of 
responsibility  which  no  other  Congress 
in  recent  years  can  approach. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  under  de¬ 
bate  is  but  another  indication  of  the 
responsibility  which  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  are  displaying  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  permission  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  entitled  “Yodels  for  a 
Texan,”  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  12,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
that  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yodels  for  a  Texan — Lyndon  Johnson 

Lauded  for  Getting  Bills  Passed  Without 

Arousing  Anger 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  August  11. — When  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  Washington,  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic,  executive  and  legislative,  start  yodel- 
ing  in  unison  about  the  virtues  of  a  single 
Senator,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  (a)  has  just  died,  or  (b)  retired  from 
the  Senate,  or  (c)  won  a  very  special  place 
for  himself  in  the  Capital.  This  is  what  is 
now  happening  in  the  case  of  Senator  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas.  The  Democratic 
majority  leader  has  not  died  or  retired;  he 
is  merely  coming  to  the  end  of  another  con¬ 
gressional  session  in  which  he  has  managed 
to  win  approval  for  a  lot  of  controversial 
legislation  without  making  anybody  angry. 

Other  Senate  leaders  with  large  majorities 
and  powerful  Presidents  have  pushed  through, 
more  legislation,  but  it  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
happened  that  so  much  controversial  legis¬ 
lation  has  gone  through  a  divided  Govern¬ 
ment  with  so  few  cuts  and  bruises. 

IN  TROUBLE  AT  FIRST 

When  the  2d  session  of  the  84th  Congress 
started  last  January,  the  administration’s 
foreign  economic  program  was  in  serious 
trouble.  Mr.  Johnson  himself  feared  that 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
the  foreign-aid  appropriations  would  be  cut 
to  pieces.  Both  have  come  out,  not  precisely 
as  the  administration  wanted  them,  but 
solidly  intact. 

Much  the  same  was  true  of  the  Pentagon 
reform  bill,  but  it,  too,  has  survived  the 
interparty  and  interservice  rivalries.  Of  all 
the  really  major  objectives,  only  the  labor 
bill  is  still  in  trouble,  and  House  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn,  who  taught  Johnson  much  of  his 
parliamentary  skill,  may  save  that  at  the 
last  minute. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  not  Senator  John¬ 
son’s  doing  alone.  He  has  developed  a 
strange  but  genuine  partnership  with  the 
Senate  Republican  leader,  William  F.  Know- 
land,  of  California.  He  worked  closely  with 
Mr.  Rayburn  and  the  House  Republican 
leader,  Joseph  Martin. 

On  the  tariff,  he  had  intelligent  support 
from  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  who  is  one  of  the  few- 
good  things  that  has  happened  to  the  State 
Department  recently,  and  on  Pentagon  re¬ 
organization,  he  established  a  firm  and  even 
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affectionate  alliance  with  Neil  H.  McElroy, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Nevertheless,  everybody  from  President 
Eisenhower  to  Senator  Everett  Dirksen 
agrees  that  Senator  Johnson  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  record  and  nobody  quite 
knows  how  it  was  done. 

Even  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  who  followed 
the  tariff  bill  for  the  State  Department, 
cannot  explain  even  yet  how  Senator  John¬ 
son  disentangled  the  bill  from  a  number 
of  complicated,  personal,  and  parliamentary 
difficulties. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  conversation 
with  Senator  Johnson  on  the  subject.  No¬ 
body  has  a  conversation  with  the  Texan. 
He  does  all  the  talking  all  the  time  and  his 
talk  is  as  detailed  and  complicated  as  his 
tactics. 

As  a  strategist,  he  is  the  best  quarterback 
to  come  out  of  Texas  since  Slingin’  Sammy 
Baugh.  He  seldom  originates  legislation 
himself,  but  he  can  take  complex  human 
beings  and  ideas  and  select  or  invent  ways 
and  means  of  winning  consent  for  effective 
compromise  legislation. 

His  assumption  is  that  the  Senate  is  not. 
a  seminar  in  theoretical  political  ideology 
but  a  workshop  for  passing  laws,  and  while 
this  emphasis  on  parliamentary  skill  has 
earned  him  the  reputation  of  a  political  me¬ 
chanic,  it  is  probably  significant  that  even 
the  theorists  in  this  city  are  beginning  to 
join  in  his  praise. 

Next  to  his  gift  for  dealing  with  compli¬ 
cated  details  and  cantankerous  human  be¬ 
ings,  vitality  is  his  great  strength.  This 
is  one  of  the  odd  paradoxes  in  a  very  com¬ 
plex  man.  He  has  had  a  severe  heart  attack 
and  yet  burns  up  more  energy  than  a  tank. 

Washington  is  very  conscious  of  this  qual¬ 
ity  at  the  moment.  The  heart  of  the  trouble 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
is  the  lack  of  sustained  energy  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  It  is  not  that  there  are  no  ideas  or 
programs  but  that  there  is  very  little  driving 
force  in  the  White  House  to  carry  things 
through. 

Senator  Johnson,  like  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  has  political  power.  But,  in  addition, 
he  allies  immense  energy  to  skill  and  ideas. 
The  ideas  may  come  from  other  men,  but 
he  will  work  18  hours  a  day  putting  the 
thing  over  and,  because  he  has  both  po¬ 
litical  power  and  physical  energy,  he  achieves 
objectives  other  men  cannot  reach. 

He  has  his  weaknesses,  like  other  mortals. 
The  major  defect  in  Congress  is  that  every¬ 
body  is  working  on  a  few  trees  at  a  time, 
and  few  manage  to  see  the  whole  forest. 
Senator  Johnson  does  not  escape  this  epi¬ 
sodic  and  narrowing  aspect  of  the  Congress, 
yet  even  here,  his  record  is  better  this  ses¬ 
sion  than  last. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  he  has 
developed  an  excellent  staff  in  his  office. 
He  discovered  during  the  civil-rights  debate 
in  the  last  session  that  the  intellectuals  of 
his  party  outside  and  inside  the  Congress 
could  be  useful  in  defining  goals  and  de¬ 
vising  compromise  legislation,  and  he  is 
now  using  them  more  than  ever  before. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  he  will  go  home 
at  the  end  of  this  session  with  broader  sup¬ 
port  within  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
press  than  he  has  ever  had  before.  For  his 
cheering  section  now  runs  from  John  Foster 
Dulles  to  Dean  Acheson,  and  from  Hubert 
Humphrey  to  Herman  Talmadge,  and  that 
is  quite  a  distance. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  surprised  me.  I 
was  about  to  leave  the  Chamber,  when  I 
heard  him  speak  about  me. 


I  wish  to  say  that,  unworthy  as  I  am, 

I  am  very  grateful  that  I  have  friends 
like  him;  and  I  shall  try  to  be  humble, 
worthy,  and  dedicated  to  the  better 
things  of  life  which  he  so  well  represents. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  the  cause  of  education,  the  cause  of 
the  defense  of  our  Nation,  and  the  cause 
of  survival  for  our  Nation,  have  no  bet¬ 
ter,  truer,  or  more  devoted  friends  than 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Mans¬ 
field].  They  always  give  of  their  time, 
their  thought,  and  their  best  efforts,  in 
working  and  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
education  for  the  defense  of  our  country. 

I  know  of  no  better  indication  of  the 
accuracy  of  what  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
has  said  regarding  the  majority  leader, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  than  the  fact  that 
I  had  no  disposition  to  bring  up  the 
pending  education  bill  until  I  could  be 
sure  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  be  on  the  floor. 

The  testimony  of  witness  after  witness 
before  our  committee  showed  very  clearly 
that  this  Nation  must  more  effectively 
discover  and  encourage  potential  intel¬ 
lectual  talent,  create  wider  opportunities 
for  advanced  training  for  gifted  young 
people,  and  provide  better  teachers  and 
better  teaching  equipment  to  develop  the 
scholastic  resources  of  American  youth. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  indicates  that  during 
their  high  school  training  only  1  out  of 
3  students  takes  a  chemistry  course; 
only  1  out  of  4,  physics;  only  1  cut  of  3, 
intermediate  algebra;  and  only  1  out  of  8, 
trigonometry  or  solid  geometry.  The  re¬ 
port  shows  that  about  100,000  seniors  at¬ 
tend  public  high  schools  where  no  ad¬ 
vanced  mathemathics  of  any  kind  is 
taught.  Sixty-one  thousand  are  in 
schools  which  provide  instruction  in 
neither  physics  nor  chemistry.  Last  year 
14  States  did  not  require  a  single  course 
in  science  or  mathematics  for  gradua¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  there  is 
nothing  so  important  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  ideas  as  a  common  language. 
Yet  we  find  that  our  people  in  the  United 
States  are  about  as  poorly  versed  in  for¬ 
eign  languages  as  the  people  of  any  great 
nation  could  perhaps  be.  I  think  the 
testimony  before  our  committee,  given 
by  many  eminent  witnesses  who  spoke 
with  authority,  could  well  be  summarized 
by  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  just  a  few  days  ago,  July 
'27  last,  which  stated  as  follows:  ‘ 

Last  winter,  at  the  height  of  the  concern 
about  the  content  of  Russian  education,  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  obtained 
the  thirty-odd  mathematics  and  science 
textbooks  used  in  the  Soviet  elementary-sec¬ 
ondary  schools. 

Six  months  later — and  10  months  after 
sputnik — those  books  are  still  largely  un¬ 
evaluated,  because  the  Office  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  find  persons  with  dual  competence 
in  Russian — 

That  is,  the  Russian  language— 

and  in  the  subject  matter — 

That  is,  the  scientific  subject  matter — 
to  make  comparisons  from  partial  transla¬ 
tions  with  American  school  texts. 


This  is  one  illustration  of  the  consequences 
of  the  poverty  of  the  American  schools’  of¬ 
ferings  in  modern  foreign  languages  and  for¬ 
eign  cultures,  an  area  ranked  in  importance 
immediately  behind  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics. 

Testifying  for  legislation  intended  to  help 
provide  more  and  better  language  teaching, 
administration  officials  last  winter  told  con¬ 
gressional  committees  that  for  a  nation  with 
worldwide  interests  we  are  linguistically  un¬ 
prepared  either  to  defend  ourselves  in  the 
case  of  war  or  to  exercise  the  full  force  of 
our  leadership  in  building  a  peaceful  world. 
They  said  we  are  linguistically  the  most 
backward  major  nation  in  the  world,  that 
few  Americans  available  for  overseas  assign¬ 
ments  have  had  any  foreign  language  train¬ 
ing. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  send  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  our  Government  and  of 
our  Nation  to  other  nations  who  cannot 
even  speak  the  language  of  the  other 
nations,  who  cannot  exchange  and 
transmit  ideas,  because  they  cannot 
speak  the  common  language. 

This  lack  of  language  preparation  on 
the  part  of  our  representatives  overseas 
has  been  a  major  handicap  in  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Because  of  this  deficiency, 
our  representatives  are  too  often  unable 
to  engage  in  the  kind  of  person-to-per¬ 
son  relationship  which  plays  such  a 
vital  part  in  many  aspects  of  our  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  as  well  as  in  gaining  friend¬ 
ship  for  our  country  throughout  the 
world.  All  of  these  facts  underline  the 
urgency  for  action  now.  Fully  trained 
and  competent  personnel,  whether  the 
training  be  in  science,  mathematics, 
technology,  or  foreign  languages,  can¬ 
not  be  produced  overnight.  There  can 
be  no  crash  programs  in  this  type  of 
education.  America’s  position  5,  10,  or 
20  years  from  now  will  be  determined 
largely  by  what  we  do  today. 

While  I  speak  of  the  compulsion  of 
the  hour,  of  the  compulsion-  to  act 
today,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  few  excerpts  from  the  re¬ 
port  which  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Derthick,  made 
upon  his  return  not  many  days  ago 
from  Russia.  Dr.  Derthick,  as  will  be 
recalled,  accompanied  ten  American 
educators  to  Russia,  and  upon  their  re¬ 
turn  Dr.  Derthick  said: 

The  slogan  we  saw  most  in  posters,  films, 
and  everywhere  was  Reach  and  Overreach 
America. 

Dr.  Derthick  went  on  to  say: 

In  education  the  spirit  is  a  race  for 
knowledge,  for  supremacy  in  a  way  of  life 
and  in  world  leadership.  The  Russian  at¬ 
titude  is,  as  one  Soviet  official  told  us,  “We 
believe  in  a  planned  society,  you  in  in¬ 
dividual  initiative.  Let  time  tell. 

And  Dr.  Derthick  added: 

They— 

That  is,  the  Russians — 
are  convinced  that  time  is  on  their  side  and 
they  can  win  world  supremacy  through  edu¬ 
cation  and  hard  work. 

This  conviction  is  basic — • 

He  said — • 

to  all  of  their  efforts  and  all  of  their  plans 
for  the  future.  Education  is  paramount. 
It  is  a  kind  of  grand  passion — this  conviction 
that  children^,  schools,  and  hard  work  will  win 
them  their  place  in  the  sun,  and  on  the 
moon. 
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Dr.  Derthick  summarized  the  situation 
by  reporting  the  following  evidences  of  a 
total  Soviet  commitment  to  education: 

Classes  are  of  reasonable  size. 

Teachers  are  chosen  on  a  highly  selective 
basis. 

Then  he  added: 

We  saw  no  Indication  of  any  shortage  (of 
teachers) . 

Foreign  languages  are  widely  taught. 

The  educational  process  extends  after 
school  hours  and  during  the  summer  under 
professional  direction. 

Teachers  and  principals  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  staff  assistants;  curiculum  experts, 
doctors,  nurses,  laboratory  assistants,  and 
so  forth. 

School  money  is  available  to  do  the  job. 

He  added : 

We  were  told  repeatedly,  “A  child  can  be 
born  healthy,  but  he  cannot  be  born  edu¬ 
cated." 

Dr.  Derthick  concluded : 

These  factors  insure  vigor  and  quality  in 
any  school  system,  whether  in  a  communistic 
society  or  a  democracy. 

Then  Dr.  Derthick  added  these  words 
about  the  trip  to  Russia  taken  by  him 
and  the  10  other  educators: 

What  we  have  seen  has  amazed  us  in 
one  outstanding  particular;  we  were  simply 
not  prepared  for  the  degree  to  which  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  as  a  nation,  is  committed  to  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  means  of  national  advancement. 
Everywhere  we  went  we  saw  indication  after 
indication  of  what  we  could  only  conclude 
amounted  to  a  total  commitment  to  educa¬ 
tion.  Our  major  reaction  therefore  is  one 
of  astonishment  •  *  *  at  the  extent  to 
which  this  seems  to  have  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  challenge 
which  faces  us  today.  That  is  the  chal¬ 
lenge  which  faces  us  as  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  this  legislative 
body  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  its 
direct  and  immediate  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  and,  in  part,  for 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  This 
brings  home  to  us  in  emphatic  and  ring¬ 
ing  terms  the  fact  that  our  Nation  must 
more  effectively  discover  and  encourage 
its  potential  intellectual  talent,  must 
create  wider  opportunities  for  advanced 
training  for  gifted  young  people,  and 
must  provide  better  teachers  and  teach¬ 
ing  equipment  so  as  to  develop  the 
scholastic  resources  of  American  youth. 

If  we  are  to  do  that,  Mr.  President, 
nothing  is  more  important  than  that  we 
provide  incentives  to  encourage,  to  stim¬ 
ulate,  and  to  challenge  the  boyk  'and 
girls,  the  youth  of  America,  to  develop  to 
the  fullest,  to  make  the  most  of  their 
God-given  talents,  to  train  their  minds 
to  think,  to  train  their  minds  to  work,  to 
train  their  minds  to  analyze,  and,  when 
possible,  to  create. 

Of  course,  this  was  the  thought  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  had  in  his  mind  in  his 
speech  last  November  in  Oklahoma,  when 
he  urged  that  Congress  pass  legislation 
to  provide  these  incentives,  these  en¬ 
couragements,  these  stimulants,  and 
these  challenges  to  the  youth  of  America. 

In  reporting  S.  4237  to  the  Senate,  the 
committee  has  approved  a  coordinated 
program  for  strengthening  the  national 
defense  through  an  interrelated  set  of 
proposals  designed  to  assist  State,  local, 
and  private  effort  to  develop  America’s' 


brainpower  for  defense,  by  stimulating 
students,  teachers,  parents,  and  school 
authorities  to  seek  the  highest  possible 
attainment  in  learning. 

Scholarship  awards  are  offered  to 
stimulate  and  challenge  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  their  best,  and  to  stimulate 
parents  to  insist  not  only  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  work  hard,  but  that  their  schools 
provide  the  proper  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Additional  scholarship  grants 
based  on  need  will  also  aid  scholarship 
winners  to  complete  a  4-year  college  edu¬ 
cation.  Student  loans  will  be  available 
to  other  highly  qualified  college  stu¬ 
dents  needing  financial  assistance. 

A  limited  number  of  fellowship  grants  - 
are  offered  those  who  advance  into  grad¬ 
uate  school  to  obtain  their  doctoral  de¬ 
grees  and  thus  better  qualify  themselves 
to  be  college  instructors. 

Secondary-  and  elementary-sehool- 
teachers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tend  special  institutes  where  they  may 
increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
they  teach.  Able  students  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  become  teachers  by  a  for¬ 
giveness  feature  in  the  student  loan  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  recipients  who  later 
enter  the  teaching  profession  will  have 
their  loans  canceled  in  5  years  at  the 
rate  of  20  percent  for  each  year  they 
teach. 

The  bill  provides  for  aptitude  testing 
of  children  as  they  are  entering  high 
school,  in  order  to  identify  the  particular 
talents  and  potentialities  of  each  child. 
To  assure  that  all  of  our  children,  and 
especially  those  most  gifted  intellec¬ 
tually,  can  be  encouraged  to  develop 
their  abilities  to  the  maximum,  guidance 
and  counseling  services  will  help  high- 
school  students  along  paths  of  study  best 
suited  to  their  individual  capacities,  and 
will  give  particular  attention  to  urging 
that  the  ablest  and  most  promising  take 
the  courses  that  will  qualify  them  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  college. 

Provision  is  made  for  research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  the  use  of  television 
and  other  modern  mediums  of  communi¬ 
cation  for  educational  purposes. 

To  enable  students  to  secure  the  most 
benefit  from  courses  in  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  modern  foreign  languages, 
grants  will  be  made  to  State  educational 
agencies,  on  a  matching  basis,  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  modern  laboratory  equipment. 

To  help  meet  the  defense  and  foreign 
relations  needs  of  the  Nation,  language 
and  area  centers  will  be  provided  to  give 
instruction  in  the  language  and  culture 
of  foreign  peoples,  especially  those  in 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

To  help  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
technical  personnel  to  assist  scientists 
and  engineers,  area  vocational  educa¬ 
tional  schools  will  be  created  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  techniques  and  skills  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  national  defense. 

To  assure  that  scientists  and  research¬ 
ers  shall  have  available  to  them  the 
latest  developments  in  their  fields,  there 
is  established  a  Science  Information 
Service  for  indexing,  abstracting,  trans¬ 
lating,  and  distributing  to  American  sci¬ 
entists  the  findings  of  scientific  research 
throughout  the  world. 
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We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  a  sound  educa¬ 
tional  system  in  our  country  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  in  the  past,  rests  with  the  States, 
the  local  communities,  the  parents,  the 
colleges,  and  universities,  and  to  this  end 
we  specifically  and  categorically  provide 
in  the  pending  bill  that  no  Federal  officer 
shall  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program 
of  instruction,  administration,  or  per¬ 
sonnel  of  any  educational  institution. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  can  adhere 
steadfastly  and  wholeheartedly  to  this 
policy  and  at  the  same  time  provide  Fed¬ 
eral  aid,  as  set  forth  in  this  bill,  because 
we  have  many  illustrations  of  Federal 
aid  which  has  been  provided  without  in¬ 
terference  and  without  any  attempted 
control  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  in  connection  with  which  we  have 
left  the  primary  responsibility  with  the 
States,  the  local  communities,  the  par¬ 
ents,  the  colleges,  and  universities. 

We  of  the  committee  recall  that  when 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Honorable  Marion  B.  Folsom,  was 
before  our  committee,  he  emphasized 
this  very  proposition. 

Before  the  Federal  Union  came  into 
being,  in  1785,  there  was  passed  the  first 
ordinance  making  large  grants  of  land 
to  what  were  to  be  the  States  of  these 
United  States  for  educational  purposes. 

Two  years  afterward,  in  1787,  there 
was  passed  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Northwest  Ordinance,  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  Daniel  Webster  stated  was  the 
greatest  law  of  any,  because  of  its  rec¬ 
ognition  of  education  and  because  of  the 
large  land  grants  made  for  the  cause  of 
education. 

Senators  will  recall  that  in  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787  it  was  declared: 

*  *  *  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  maintenance  of  education 
shall  be  forever  encouraged. 

And  then,  as  we  know,  at  a  later  date, 
in  1862,  there  was  passed  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Land  Grant  College 
Act.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  a  sim¬ 
ilar  measure  was  first  passed  by  the 
Congress  it  was  vetoed  by  the  then  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  President 
Buchanan.  If  Senators  will  read  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan’s  message  vetoing  the  bill 
at  that  time,  they  will  find  pretty  much 
the  same  arguments  made  about  that 
bill  as  are  being  made  against  aid  for 
education  today.  But  the  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  and  with  its  vision  broadened 
repassed  the  bill.  We  then  had  another 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  man 
who,  by  hard  struggle  through  difficulties 
and  adversity,  had  won  for  himself  an 
education,  a  man  of  far  greater  wisdom 
and  vision,  Abraham  Lincoln.  President 
Lincoln  signed  the  bill  into  law  and  gave 
to  us  our  great  land-grant  college  pro¬ 
gram.  In  all  the  nearly  100  years  we 
have  had  that  program  no  one  has  ever 
come  forward  with  any  serious  charge 
that  the  Government  has  in  any  way 
sought  to  interfere  with  or  attempted  to 
control  the  great  colleges  established 
under  that  act. 
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Of  course,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
our  vocational  education  program,  which 
came  into  being  at  another  time  of  great 
stress,  the  time  of  World  War  I.  The 
act  was  passed  in  1917.  The  needs  and 
the  necessities  of  that  great  struggle 
brought  home  to  us  the  need  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  vocational  education,  and  the 
Congress  passed  that  act.  In  all  these 
years  the  program  has  worked  with  great 
success  and  provided  many,  many  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  people  and  for  the  Nation, 
without  any  question  of  Federal  inter¬ 
ference  or  attempted  control. 

We  all  know  what  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  done  under  the 
GI  bill  of  rights.  In  all  these  different 
programs  the  Federal  Government  has 
responded  to  special  national  needs  in 
education  without  Federal  interference 
or  any  attempted  control  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  pass  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  because  it  will  stimu¬ 
late  a  more  rigorous  training  of  the  in¬ 
tellects  which  we  must  have  to  meet  the 
challenges  to  our  Nation  today.  The 
proposed  legislation  recognizes  that  in¬ 
tellectual  discipline  is  essential  to  our 
national  purpose.  Passage  of  the  bill 
will  do  much  to  encourage  the  American 
people,  and  bring  them  to  a  fuller  real¬ 
ization  that  we  must  have  in  America 
people  with  understanding  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  learning  and  with  respect  for 
knowledge  and  intellectual  attainment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  when  he  feels  the  proper 
moment  has  arrived? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  distinctly  grati¬ 
fied  by  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  the  student  loan  fund,  and  I 
shall  support  every  phase  of  it,  includ¬ 
ing  the  scholarship  provision. 

The  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
committee  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
all  the  people  of  the  country  for  render¬ 
ing  such  a  monumental  service  and 
drafting  legislation  so  needed  in  the  na¬ 
tional  defense.  He  has  been  able  to 
reconcile  a  great  many  diverse  points  of 
view  and  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  before 
the  committee  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  outlined  in  Senate  bill  1727, 
which  I  introduced,  and  which  was 
sponsored  also  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]. 
That  bill  called  for  substantially  the 
program  now  set  forth  in  title  3  of  the 
bill  in  direct  loans  to  State  agencies,  in 
almost  the  same  amount.  We  asked  for 
$250  million. 

There  is  another  phase  of  that  pro¬ 
gram  about  which  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator,  and  that  is  the  idea  of  a 
$750  million  revolving  guaranty  fund, 
to  apply  an  FHA  type  of  gunranty  to 
student  loans,  made  either  by  State 
agencies,  by  banks  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,  or  by  educational  institutions 
themselves. 

There  are  certain  fiscal  limitations; 
and  certainly  the  bill  before  us  shows 
that  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fiscal 
limitations.  The  type  of  approach 


which  I  have  in  mind  is  the  technique 
which  has  been  employed  in  connection 
with  housing,  and  which  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  connection  with  education, 
in  order  materially  to  expand  student 
loan  opportunites.  All  of  us  must 
recognize  the  essentiality  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  loan  approach,  in  order  to  en¬ 
large  the  possibilities  with  relation  to 
scholarships,  no  matter  how  generous 
we  might  wish  to  be  in  the  field  of 
scholarships. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  bill.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  rendered 
a  great  service  to  the  country.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  was  interested 
in  knowing  whether  any  consideration 
had  been  given  to  the  FHA  type  of  ap¬ 
proach  in  connection  with  the  student 
loan  program,  going  beyond  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  made  a  very  fine  and  helpful  state¬ 
ment  before  our  committee. 

In  reply  to  his  question,  there  is  a  loan 
program  in  the  bill,  but  not  the  FHA 
type  of  program  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred.  There  is  a  loan  program 
in  the  bill,  but  not  that  particular  type. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  door  is  open  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  that  type  of  program  if  enough 
supporters  can  be  found  for  it? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  door  is  open.  I  will 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  said 
earlier.  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  the 
first  step.  In  a  short  time  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
in  consultation  with  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  such  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  is  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject,  will  con¬ 
sider  most  carefully  another  step  that 
should  be  taken  to  promote  the  aims  and 
purposes  we  have  in  mind  in  bringing 
this  bill  before  the  Senate. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  as¬ 
sure  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
the  proposal  which  he  presented  has  re¬ 
ceived  my  study,  and  will  continue  to 
receive  my  most  careful  thought  and 
study. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  that  next  year  those  of  us  who  are 
still  in  the  Senate  will  join  in  an  effort 
to  put  the  proposal  in  the  form  of  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  and  congratu¬ 
late  him  for  the  monumental  service 
he  has  rendered  to  the  people  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  most  generous  and  kind.  How¬ 
ever,  the  bill  is  the  result  of  teamwork. 
Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  seek  always  to 
work  as  a  team,  and  they  did  work  as  a 
team  in  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

I  note  the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smxth]  and  also 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  The 
bill  was  the  work  of  the  team,  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  before  the  Senate  the  best 
possible  bill. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  join  my  colleague  in 
recognition  of  the  work  of  the  other 
committee  members.  When  I  spoke  of 
the  chairman,  I  was  speaking  of  him  in 
a  representative  capacity. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
continue  for  many  hours  discussing  this 
subject.  Our  committee  held  hearings, 
the  printed  record  of  which  comprises 
some  1,700  pages  of  testimony.  We 
sought  to  go  into  this  subject  with  great 
care,  and  with  the  consideration  which 
the  challenge  compelled. 

I  close  by  quoting  the  words  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke,  spoken  some  200  years  ago. 
He  declared: 

Education  is  the  chief  defense  of  nations. 

Burke  has  long  been  held  to  be  per¬ 
haps  the  foremost  and  most  prophetic  of 
British  statesmen.  Surely  those  words 
were  words  of  wisdom.  “Education  is 
the  chief  defense  of  nations.”  Those 
words  have  a  peculiar  and  appealing  ap¬ 
plication  to  our  country  today. 

At  a  little  later  date  Horace  Mann,  the 
great  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  education  system,  declared : 

Education  is  our  oniy  political  safety. 
Outside  of  this  ark  all  is  deluge. 

In  1920,  about  38  years  ago,  one  of 
the  foremost  historians  in  the  record 
of  nations,  H.  G.  Wells,  declared: 

History  becomes  more  and  more  a  race 
between  education  and  catastrophe. 

I  could  select  no  words  which  would 
better  summarize  the  situation  which  > 
confronts  us  today,  and  the  challenge 
which  faces  us  as  Senators  and  faces 
the  American  people,  than  those  words: 

History  becomes  more  and  more  a  race 
between  education  and  catastrophe. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  as  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare,  bespeaks  the  determination 
of  an  aroused  American  people,  and  of 
both  great  political  parties,  to  unite  in 
an  effort  to  meet  the  present  challenge 
to  the  defense  of  our  country,  the  pres¬ 
ent  challenge  to  the  survival  of  our  na¬ 
tion,  and  to  insure  the  continued  in¬ 
tellectual  eminence  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  keep  America  strong 
that  we  may  keep  America  free. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  did  not  desire  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  Senator  in  his  very  stirring 
address,  but  I  wish  to  express  to  him  at 
this  time  my  appreciation  for  the  many 
hours,  days,  and  weeks  of  fine  and  de¬ 
voted  service  he  has  rendered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  hearings  and  in  the 
drafting  of  the  proposed  legislation 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

In  doing  so  I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  SmithI, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  who  also  have  worked  very  hard  on 
the  bill — not  without  disagreement — in 
bringing  the  proposed  legislation  to  its 
present  point.  I  particularly  wish  to 
express  publicly  my  appreciation  for  the 
fine  and  great  work  which  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  done  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Colorado.  The  record  will 
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show  that  in  all  the  days  and  weeks  we 
considered  the  bill  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  always  there. 
We  held  many  hearings — mornings  and 
afternoons,  and  many  hours  of  execu¬ 
tive  session,  both  by  the  subcommittee 
and  by  the  full  committee — and  the  man 
who  always  was  there,  making  his  con¬ 
tribution  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his 
fine  thought  and  work  in  the  cause  of 
education,  was  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado.  I  thank  him  for  the 
many  fine  contributions  he  has  made  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  before  I  begin  my  own  remarks  on 
the  subject  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  fine  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  majority  leader  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
with  regard  to  the  services  rendered  by 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  in 
this  work.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  I  have  been  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
14  years,  and  in  our  struggling  through 
many  hearings  in  the  consideration  of 
many  subjects  we  have  acquired  an  ap¬ 
proach  which  is  free  of  partisan  poli¬ 
tics,  which  is  as  it  should  be  in  consider¬ 
ing  these  subjects. 

Aside  from  my  great  personal  affec¬ 
tion  and  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  I  wish  to  commend  him  par¬ 
ticularly  for  his  willingness  and"  eager¬ 
ness  to  confer  on  this  type  of  proposed 
legislation,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
security  of  our  country,  on  the  basis  of 
an  all-American  front,  which  all  of  us 
are  trying  to  work  for,  and  without  con¬ 
sidering  politics.  I  have  in  mind  par¬ 
ticularly  his  participation,  for  example, 
in  the  conferences  we  had  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  time  to  time  when  the  bill  was 
progressing  in  committee,  and  his  co¬ 
operation  with  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
who  was  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

My  association  with  these  Senators 
has  been  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  this 
year  and  of  all  the  years  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  work  in  this  field  of 
human  welfare.  I  congratulate  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  on  his  inspiring  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  subject  today. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  recall  that  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  I  endeavored  to  speak  of  my 
appreciation  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey,  and  particularly  to 
express  my  deep  regret  that  this  is  his 
last  session  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
In  my  remarks  on  last  Thursday,  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fine  cooperation  which  has 
existed  between  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
and  how  intimately  and  closely  we  have 
worked  together.  I  wish  to  say  again 
today  that  no  one  could  have  had  a  finer 
or  better  teammate  than  I  have  had  in 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  he  has  been  there  all  the 
time,  making  fine  contributions  and 
doing  everything  he  could  through  his 
efforts  and  his  leadership  to  serve  our 


country  and  to  bring  forth  a  bill  which 
would  do  the  very-  best  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  thank  him  and 
congratulate  him. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  18,  begin¬ 
ning  on  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  after  “shall  be  given’’  through 
line  14,  and  insert,  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
following : 

(A)  To  those  persons  whose  academic 
background  indicates  a  superior  capacity 
or  preparation  in  science,  mathematics,  engi¬ 
neering,  or  modern  foreign  language,  and 
(B)  primarily  to  persons  with  a  superior 
academic  background  who  express  a  desire  to 
teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator’s  amendment 
very  much  improves  and  strengthens  the 
language  in  the  bill.  He  called  attention 
to  this  matter  in  committee  when  we 
were  considering  the  bill.  He  has  given 
his  best  throught  to  this  subject,  and 
I  believe  the  amendment  improves  and 
strengthens  the  bill.  Certainly  it  clari¬ 
fies  it.  It  is  a  good  amendment,  and  it 
should  be  adopted.  I  hope  it  may  be 
approved  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  Senator.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  clarifying  amendment  and 
a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  endorse 
everything  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  said  about  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  -to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill,  con¬ 
sultants  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  may  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Ml’.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  S. 
4237,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  I  believe  it  offers  a  sound 
and  necessary  emergency  program  which 
will  strengthen  our  educational  system 
significantly.  Its  approach  is  similar  to 
both  S.  3163,  the  administration  bill 
which  I-introduced,  and  S.  3187,  intro¬ 
duced  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Hill.  The  committee  bill,  S. 
4237,  represents  a  reasonable  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  two  points  of  view. 
They  and  other  bills  were  of  great  help 
in  our  effort  to  get'  together  on  the 
pending  bill. 

EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  bill  will  solve 
all  the  serious  educational  problems 
which  handicap  our  schools  today.  No 
■  one  bill,  and  no  amount  of  Federal  funds, 
could  accomplish  that  purpose. 

What  this  bill  attempts  to  do  is  to 
strengthen  the  national  defense  through 
the  fuller  development  of  our  potential 
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national  resources  of  talented  manpower. 
Section  101  declares  that: 

We  must  increase  our  efforts  to  Identify 
and  educate  more  of  the  talent  of  our  Na¬ 
tion.  This  requires  programs  that  will 
demonstrate  our  country’s  recognition  of 
and  esteem  for  those  of  our  students  who 
have  striven  to  develop  their  intellectual 
abilities  to  the  fullest  extent;  will  make 
available  greater  intellectual  opportunities 
challenging  to  our  youth;  will  give  assurance 
that  no  student  of  ability  will  be  denied  an 
opportunity  for  higher  education  because  of 
financial  need;  will  coFPfect  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  existing  imbalances  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  program  which  have  led  to  an  in¬ 
sufficient  proportion  of  our  population  edu¬ 
cated  in  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  languages  and  trained  in  technology; 
and  will  provide  means  to  make  it  possible 
for  our  teachers  to  enrich  their  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  which  they  teach. 

To  put  it  another  way:  in  this  first 
year  of  the  space  age,  the  interests  of  na¬ 
tional  security  require  that  the  more  ef¬ 
fective  mobilization  of  our  national 
brainpower  should  receive  the  top 
priority  for  Federal  action  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Last  February  when  Gen.  Nathan 
Twining,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  testified  before  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  there  occurred  this 
colloquy : 

Senator  Fulbright.  Do  you  think  that  a 
substantial  effort  directed  to  increasing  the 
quality  of  our  educational  system  would  tend 
to  improve  our  military  posture  relative  to 
the  Soviet  Union? 

General  Twining.  I  think  that  is  probably 
the  most  important  thing  this  country  can. 
do. 

Similarly,  when  President  Eisenhower 
gave  his  state  of  the  Union  address  last 
January,  he  listed  among  our  imperative 
needs  an  education  program  designed 
principally  to  encourage  improved  teach¬ 
ing  quality  and  student  opportunities  in 
the  interests  of  national  security  and 
complemented  by  a  major  expansion  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  science  education. 

To  strengthen  our  position  against  in¬ 
ternational  communism,  the  President 
warned,  we  must  make  maximum  use 
of  our  tremendous  potential  resources 
in  education,  science,  research,  and,  not 
least,  the  ideas  and  principles  by  which 
we  live. 

The  bill  provides  the  means  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  these  resources  more  effectively.  As 
such,  it  should  be  considered  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  an  essential  security  requirement. 
This  is  clearly  the  way  the  President 
intended  his  education  program  to  be 
considered. 

THE  LAG  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORT 

The  bill,  then,  will  strengthen  na¬ 
tional  security  by  strengthening  the 
Nation’s  educational  system.  Certainly 
there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
system  needs  strengthening.  The  recent 
Rockefeller  brothers  report  on  education 
was  simply  restating  a  well-known  fact 
in  its  declaration  that : 

Our  schools  are  overcrowded,  understaffed, 
and  ill-equipped.  In  the  fall  of  1957,  the 
shortage  of  public  school  classrooms  stood 
at  142,000.  There  were  1,943,000  pupils  in 
excess  of  normal  classroom  capacity.  Some 
elementary  and  high  schools  and  colleges 
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had  found  It  impossible  to  hire  well -quali¬ 
fied  teachers  in  such  basic  subjects  as  Eng¬ 
lish,  languages,  and  social  sciences;  some 
have  even  had  to  drop  chemistry,  physics, 
and  mathematics  from  their  curriculum 
since  there  were  no  teachers  to  teach  them. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  situation  has  been 
precipitated  by  neglect.  We,  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  have  too  long  taken  for  granted  the 
great  free  system  of  public  education 
which  has  been  such  a  vital  factor  in 
shaping  our  national  destiny. 

The  damaging  lag  in  our  educational 
effort  has  become  a  matter  of  increas¬ 
ing  Federal  concern  in  recent  years. 
In  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  the  Eisenhower 
administration  proposed  broad  pro¬ 
grams  of  aid  for  school  construction. 

Then  suddenly,  almost  overnight,  the 
rush  of  events  symbolized  by  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  Russian  sputniks  gave  new 
emphasis  and  clarity  to  national  security 
requirements.  The  administration  had 
to  revise  its  education  program  in  the 
perspective  of  these  requirements.  As  a 
result,  school  construction  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  deferred,  and  top  educational 
priority  was  placed  on  the  program  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

THE  DEFERMENT  OF  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

This  shifting  of  priorities  has  been 
both  widely  misunderstood  and  unjustly 
criticized.  It  is  time  to  speak  frankly  on 
the  subject. 

One  of  the  factors  in  the  decision  to 
defer  school  construction  was  its  en¬ 
tanglement  in  the  issue  of  school  inte¬ 
gration.  After  the  tragic  incidents  of 
last  fall,  the  division  of  national  opinion 
on  desegregation  as  reflected  in  Congress 
strongly  indicated  that  school  construc¬ 
tion  this  year  had  become  a  practical 
impossibility.  Any  consideration  of  such 
a  bill,  it  appeared,  would  inevitably  raise 
the  integration  question  and  arouse 
bitter  controversy. 

In  my  judgment,  the  intervening 
months  have  not  altered  this  situation. 
For  this  reason  I  am  convinced  that  an 
attempt  to  add  a  school  construction 
amendment  to  this  bill  would  jeopardize 
passage  of  any  legislation  this  year. 

As  one  who  has  strongly  and  consist¬ 
ently  supported  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction  in  the  past,  I  deeply  regret 
the  prospect  of  delaying  this  much 
needed  assistance  for  another  year. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  acted  in  the  best  interests 
of  education  when  it  postponed  its  plans 
for  school  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  significant 
Federal  aid  was  needed  this  year  to 
strengthen  the  schools,  there  were  plenty 
of  strong  educational  reasons  to  justify 
a  shift  in  priorities  from  classroom  con¬ 
struction  to  the  development  of  talent. 
I  shall  now  outline  some  of  these  rea¬ 
sons. 

THE  TOP  PRIORITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NEED: 

QUALITY  MANPOWER 

The  need  to  develop  more  trained, 
*  high-talent  manpower  has  long  ranked 
high  on  the  list  of  educational  priorities. 
It  is  a  need  which  has  increasingly 
troubled  farsighted  leaders  in  govern¬ 
ment,  industry,  and  education.  Many  of 
them  have  repeatedly  urged  that  this 
problem  should  receive  primary  atten¬ 
tion. 


Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  then  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
warned  in  early  1955  that: 

If  there  is  to  be  another  »  •  •  war  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  world  *  *  *  such 
a  war  will  almost  certainly  be  lost  by  the 
country  with  the  fewest  resources  in  trained 
manpower. 

General  Electric  Corp.,  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  took  full-page  advertisements 
in  national  newspapers  to  state  that: 

For  every  5  new  engineers  industry  needed 
this  year  only  3  were  graduates  from  United 
States  colleges.  We  have  opportunities  for  a 
thousand  more  technically  trained  people 
each  year.  The  need  may  double  in  the  next 
10  years. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  reported 
in  July  1956  that: 

The  shortage  of  skilled  talent  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  a  very  real  problem  and  one  with  which 
we  must  come  to  grips  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  present  rate  of  growth  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  Nation’s  strength  and  well-being. 

The  report  noted,  for  instance,  that 
the  shortage  of  skilled  manpower  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  energy  is  the  greatest 
single  deterrent  to  progress  in  our  atomic 
energy  program.  At  the  same  time,  the 
committee  stressed  that  such  shortages 
should  be  understood  as  part  of  a  total 
shortage  of  trained  individuals  in  every 
field,  and  concluded  that  our  main  ob¬ 
jective  should  be  the  development  of  all 
our  intellectual  resources. 

EDUCATORS  CALL  FOR  HIGHER  STANDARDS 

Educators  in  particular  have  voiced 
their  concern  over  the  need  for  higher 
quality  in  education. 

This  spring,  the  educational  policies 
commission  of  the  National  Education 
Association  summed  up  the  contempo¬ 
rary  challenge  to  American  education 
as  necessarily  involving  at  the  least,  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  the  gifted  young 
people  in  schools  that  are  designed  for 
all  young  people,  improved  guidance  in 
planning  programs  suited  to  individual 
talents  and  capacities,  and  improvement 
in  teaching  and  the  status  of  teaching. 

Several  weeks  ago,  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Cleveland,  NEA  delegates 
heard  John  M.  Stalnaker,  president  of 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corpora¬ 
tion,  urge  the  abolishment  of  the  cult  of 
easiness  in  the  schools.  He  charged  that 
the  schools,  backed  by  parental  indiffer¬ 
ence,  have  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
talented  students,  and  that  intellectual 
excellence  does  not  rank  high  enough  in 
our  values. 

A  Gallup  poll  last  spring  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  did  not  receive  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserved,  revealed  that  a  solid 
79  percent  of  the  Nation’s  high-school 
principals  feel  today’s  schools  demand 
too  little  from  their  students. 

A  subsequent  poll  of  American  parents 
illustrated  that  the  public  has  not 
yet  fully  grasped  the  importance  of 
strengthening  educational  standards.  In 
contrast  to  the  school  principals,  the 
parents  polled  were  not  concerned  by  the 
inadequacies  of  the  curriculum  so  much 
as  the  lack  of  bigger  and  better  class¬ 
rooms.  With  the  school  men,  the  priority 
of  importance  was  reversed. 
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The  Rockefeller  brothers  report,  while 
rightly  pointing  up  the  critical  need  for 
greater  public  support  of  education,  dealt 
principally  with  the  problem  of  quality. 
This  emphasis  was  made  clear  in  its  title, 
“The  Pursuit  of  Excellence:  Education 
and  the  Future  of  America,”  and  ampli¬ 
fied  in  its  text: 

At  the  precollege  level,  the  gravest  prob¬ 
lem  today  is  to  reach  some  agreement  on 
priorities  in  subject  matter.  This  problem  is 
particularly  critical  for  those  academically 
talented  students  who  will  go  on  to  college. 
Particularly  with  respect  to  the  highest  pri¬ 
ority  subjects,  we  must  modernize  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  courses  themselves. 

The  report  found  further  that — 

The  crisis  in  our  science  education  is  not 
an  invention  of  the  newspapers,  or  scien¬ 
tists,  or  the  Pentagon.  It  is  a  real  crisis. 
*  *  *  The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
moving  with  headlong  speed  into  a  new 
phase  in  man’s  long  struggle  to  control  his 
environment,  a  phase  beside  which  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  may  appear  a  modest 
alteration  of  human  affairs.  Nuclear  energy, 
exploration  of  outer  space,  revolutionary 
studies  of  brain  functioning,  important  new 
work  on  the  living  cell — all  point  to  changes 
in  our  lives  so  startling  as  to  test  to  the  ut¬ 
most  our  adaptive  capacities.  We  need 
quality  and  we  need  it  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity.  We  must  develop  guidance  efforts  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  all  able  youngsters,  and  we 
must  engage  in  a  major  expansion  of  the 
facilities  for  science  teaching. 

The  evidence  is  undeniable  that  an 
imbalance  has  developed  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  which  has  led  to  insuffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  mathematics,  science, 
and  modern  languages  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  average  high  school.  The  scien¬ 
tists  themselves,  however,  readily  agree 
that  the  primary  need  is  for  a  general 
strengthening  of  the  whole  curriculum. 
Speaking  for  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Dr. 
Laurence  H.  Snyder,  dean  of  the  gradu¬ 
ate  school  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
made  this  statement  before  the  Labor 
Committee  last  February: 

The  primary  requirement  in  education  to¬ 
day  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  education, 
especially  education  in  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  We  need  more  and  better  school 
buildings.  We  need  to  pay  our  teachers 
more  adequate  salaries.  We  need  to  over¬ 
come  the  handicaps  that  prevent  some 
bright  students  from  attending  college.  But, 
above  all,  we  need  to  offer  education  in 
higher  quality  to  the  students  who  will  be 
the  teachers,  the  statesmen,  the  scientists, 
and  the  leaders  in  business  and  other  fields 
of  tomorrow. 

THE  RUSSIAN  CHALLENGE 

The  need  for  greater  stress  on  quality 
education  has  been  brought  into  sharper 
focus  in  the  last  10  months  by  the  dra¬ 
matic  evidence  of  Russian  progress  in 
science  and  technology.  As  Dr.  Howard 
Bevis  warned  last  fall  in  submitting  the 
report  of  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Scientists  and  Engineers: 

Today,  Russia  has  more  scientists,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  technicians  than  the  United 
States,  and  is  graduating  more  than  twice 
as  many  each  year.  •  *  *  The  rate  of  Rus¬ 
sian  progress  in  most  scientific  fields  is  so 
rapid  that,  unless  we  broaden  and 
strengthen  our  own  efforts,  there  will  be 
little  question  of  Soviet  superiority  5  or  10 
years  from  now. 
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The  committee  report  itself  declared: 

Not  only  our  self-interest  but  this  coun¬ 
try’s  inescapable  obligations  to  the  free 
world  demand  that  we  do  not  allow  our  tech¬ 
nological  progress  to  fall  behind  that  of  a 
power  which  seeks  to  challenge  the  free 
world  economically,  politically,  and  mili¬ 
tarily. 

Sputnik  I  proved  that  these  warnings 
of  approaching  crisis  were  not  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  that  we  had  actually  fallen 
behind  the  Russians  in  some  fields. 

The  central  fact  about  the  Russian 
challenge  is  that  it  is  based  on  a  “total 
commitment  to  education,”  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  Derthick  observed  in  June  after  a 
month-long  study  of  Russian  schools. 
In  the  Soviet’s  grand  strategy  to  achieve 
world  technological  supremacy,  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  primary  weapon. 

In  a  remarkably  short  span  of  years, 
Russia  has  progressed  from  a  nation  of 
illiterates  to  one  with  millions  in  the 
schools.  These  millions  are  the  servants 
of  the  state,  pawns  in  the  Communist 
strategy.  They  are  given  a  strong  cur¬ 
riculum  and  forced  to  meet  high  educa¬ 
tional  standards.  Attractive  rewards 
are  provided  for  intellectual  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  special  incentives  encourage 
superior  minds -into  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  fields.  Teachers  are  chosen  on 
a  highly  selective  ba&s.  They  are  well 
paid,  and  are  given  abundant  staff 
assistance.  / 

The  Russian  emphasis  on  education  is 
only  just  beginning  to  produce  results. 
Our  real  problem  of  competition  will 
come  in  another  decade.  This  fact 
places  on  us  the  heavy  responsibility  for 
action  now.  Education  is  a  long  process. 
As  Dr.  Detlev  Bronk  told  dhe  Labor 
Committee  last  March : 

What  we  are  doing  now  educationally  is 
going  to  affect  our  position  and  our  status 
nationally  10,  15,  and  20  years  from  now. 
There  can  be  no  crash  program  in  education. 

EDUCATION  TO  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE 

We  do  not  know,  and  we  cannot  say, 
that  sputnik  was  a  direct  result  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  commitment  to  education.  But 
sputnik  uvas  a  stark  dramatization  and 
symbol  of  Russian  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  progress.  As  such,  it  was  a 
clearcut  mandate  for  action  to  develop 
our  manpower  resources  more  effec¬ 
tively.  This  is  essentially  an  educa¬ 
tional  problem.  Therefore,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  interest,  it 
has  become  the  most  critical  educational 
problem. 

Certainly  too,  in  the  development  of 
our  manpower  we  must  place  our  hopes 
on  quality.  Our  Nation  of  170  million 
is  obviously  unable  to  match  our  oppo¬ 
nents  in  terms  of  quantity  when  the 
Communists’  total  commitment  to  edu¬ 
cation  is  supported  by  the  800  million 
people  of  Russia  and  China. 

MAJOR  AREAS  OF  WEAKNESS 

Faced  with  the  Russian  challenge,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  we  are  neither 
developing  nor  using  our  national  brain¬ 
power  and  technical  talent  to  anything 
approaching  full  capacity.  We  must  not 
permit  this  waste  to  continue.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  imperil  the  national  se¬ 
curity  just  as  surely  as  would  an  under¬ 
manned,  undertrained  military  force. 


What,  then,  are  the  most  important 
areas  in  which  Federal  action  can  help 
to  strengthen  the  educational  system? 
Exhaustive  study  and  consultation  with 
educators  throughout  the  country  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  detailed  expert 
testimony  during  3  months  of  hearings 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  has  produced  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  three  principal  areas  in  which 
the  weaknesses  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  are  particularly  apparent,  and  in 
which  Federal  aid  could  contribute 
added  strength  to  an  important  degree. 

These  three  areas  are:  the  identifica¬ 
tion  and  motivation  of  talent;  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers,  particularly  in  scientific 
subjects;  and  the  teaching  of  these  sub¬ 
jects,  particularly  at  the  secondary  level. 
I  shall  discuss  each  one. 

1 .  THE  NEED  FOR  TALENT 

First,  the  identification  and  motivation 
of  talent. 

The  estimate  of  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  that,  each  year,  between  100,000 
and  200,000  young  people  in  the  top  quar¬ 
ter  of  their  class  either  drop  out  of  high 
school  before  graduation,  or,  having 
graduated,  do  not  go  on  to  college. 

This  is  a  shocking  index  of  wasted 
manpower.  It  is  apparent  that,  unless 
we  greatly  expand  the  opportunities  for 
all  students  to  develop  their  talents  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ability,  we  simply  will 
not  have  enough  highly  trained,  highly 
educated  men  and  women  in  future  years 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  growing 
economy  or  maintain  the  vitality  of  our 
democratic  processes  or  uphold  our  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  in  the  struggle  of  the 
free  world  against  communism’s  atheis¬ 
tic  totalitarianism. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
prime  concern  to  all  Americans  that  a 
top-quality  education  is  readily  available 
to  all  who  have  the  capacity  for  it. 

2.  THE  NEED  FOR  TEACHERS 

Second,  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
teacher  shortage  is  particularly  acute  at 
the  college  level.  The  need  for  more 
qualified  college  teachers  was  singled  out 
by  the  President’s  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  Beyond  the  High  School  as  the  most 
critical  single  problem  facing  higher  edu¬ 
cation  today. 

The  graduate  schools  of  the  Nation  are 
turning  out  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  doctors  of  philosophy  needed  to  meet 
the  anticipated  bulge  in  college  enroll¬ 
ments  expected  in  the  years  just  ahead. 
If  our  most  talented  youngsters  are  to 
develop  their  maximum  educational  po¬ 
tential,  the  teachers  must  be  there  when 
they  are  needed. 

Therefore,  it  is  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est  to  encourage  the  graduate  schools  of 
the  country  to  expand  their  facilities  and 
enrollments  now,  and  to  stimulate  more 
students  to  consider  a  graduate  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  preparation  for  teaching. 

At  the  secondary  level  the  teacher 
shortage  is  particularly  acute  in  the  field 
of  science,  mathematics  and  languages. 
The  biggest  single  reason  why  so  many 
students  graduate  from  high  school  with 
inadequate  preparation  in  these  subjects 
is  because  there  are  not  enough  teachers 
to  teach  them. 


Half  of  our  high  schools,  mostly  the 
smaller  ones,  offer  no  modern  language 
training  at  all.  Better  paid  jobs  in  pri¬ 
vate  industry  attract  more  than  a  third 
of  the  already  inadequate  number  of 
men  and  women  trained  to  teach  science 
and  mathematics.  Only  about  a  third 
of  today’s  teachers  of  science  and  math¬ 
ematics  majored  in  those  subjects  in  col¬ 
lege. 

Our  future  national  level  of  scientific 
achievement  is  directly  related  to  a  res¬ 
toration  of  the  proper  balance  of  science 
to  the  curriculum.  Therefore,  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  encourage  higher 
standards  and  greater  interest  in  sec¬ 
ondary  teaching  in  these  fields. 

3.  THE  NEED  FOR  STRENGTHENING  CURRICULUM: 

Third,  there  is  the  critical  need  for  a 
more  balanced  program  in  fundamental 
academic  subjects,  particularly  in  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics  and  languages. 

Only  about  1  out  of  3  of  our  high- 
school  graduates  have  taken  chemistry, 
only  1  out  of  4  physics,  1  out  of  3  alge¬ 
bra,  and  1  out  of  8  trigonometry  or  solid 
geometry.  At  a  time  when  it  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  make  ourselves  understood 
throughout  the  world,  less  than  15  per¬ 
cent  of  our  high -school  students  study 
any  foreign  language.  By  contrast,  all 
students  in  Russia’s  10-year  schools  are 
required  to  study  foreign  languages  for  6 
years,  and  the  average  Russian  student 
receives  5  to  6  times  more  mathematics 
and  science  instruction  than  is  generally 
required  in  American  schools. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  that  our 
young  people  obtain  better  training  in 
the  fundamentals  of  science,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  and  languages.  Those  who  have  in¬ 
terest  and  ability  in  these  subjects  will 
then  be  more  likely  to  discover  and  de¬ 
velop  their  talents.  They  will  not  have  a 
scientific  or  technical  career  foreclosed 
to  them  later  due  to  the  lack  of  a  solid 
curriculum  in  hign  school.  And,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  they  enter  technical  fields  of 
specialization,  all  students  will  then  car¬ 
ry  into  their  careers  a  broader  and  deep¬ 
er  understanding  of  the  modern  world 
which  will  make  their  contribution  to 
the  Nation  greater. 

FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ACTION 

I  have  listed  three  areas  of  need  which 
require  a  nationwide  effort.  It  would  be 
unrealistic  to  expect  each  local  school 
district  in  America  to  act  as  promptly  as 
today’s  circumstances  demand.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Federal  Government  must  as¬ 
sume  a  share  of  the  responsibility. 

The  Federal  role  should  be  to  encour¬ 
age  and  assist — not  to  control  or  sup¬ 
plant — State,  local,  and  private  effort.  It 
should  provide  leadership  by  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  critical  national  needs,  and  by 
offering  incentives  for  the  States  and 
communities  to  adopt  effective  plans  to 
meet  these  needs.  In  this  way  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people  as  a  whole  will  be 
served,  and  the  basic  American  premise 
that  education  is  primarily  a  local,  State, 
«.nd  private  responsibility  will  be  main¬ 
tained. 

HOW  THE  BILL  STRENGTHENS  EDUCATION 

Senate  bill  4237  provides  for  a  4-year 
emergency  program  which  will  strength¬ 
en  the  educational  system  in  each  of 
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the  three  principal  areas  of  weakness 
which  I  have  discussed. 

First,  the  identification  and  motiva¬ 
tion  of  talent.  In  this  area  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  a  series  of  interrelated  programs. 

Matching  grants  to  the  States  will  fi¬ 
nance  a  regular  program  of  testing  to 
identify  the  abilities  and  aptitudes  of  all 
secondary  school  children.  Under  the 
same  provision,  guidance  and  counsel¬ 
ing  programs  will  be  promoted  in  the 
public  schools  to  encourage  students  of 
outstanding  ability  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  higher  education. 

A  meaningful  program  of  national 
defense  scholarships  will  place  a  premi¬ 
um  on  academic  achievement  and  give 
added  integrity  to  the  guidance  and 
testing  provisions.  The  program  will  be 
large  enough  to  challenge  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  able  students.  The  resulting  com¬ 
petition  will  provide  added  impetus  for 
them  to  seek  higher  education,  and  will 
stimulate  a  State-by-State  reexamina¬ 
tion  of  educational  standards.  The 
scholarship  program  will,  in  effect,  sym¬ 
bolize  a  new  national  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  intellectual  excellence. 

A  broad  student-loan  program  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  major  expansion  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  literally  assuring  that  every  qual¬ 
ified  student  will  have  a  chance  to  at¬ 
tend  college. 

A  limited  and  highly  selective  na¬ 
tional'  defense  fellowship  program  will 
provide  further  motivation  for  the  ablest 
students  to  engage  in  advanced  study  in 
their  fields.  < 

While  the  scholarship,  loan,  and  fel¬ 
lowship  titles  stipulate  that  special  con¬ 
sideration  shall  be  given  to  those  with 
superior  capacity  or  preparation  in  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics,  or  a  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  I  should  like  to  stress  that  this 
language  in  no  way  limits  the  students’ 
complete  freedom  to  select  their  own 
courses  of  study  or  to  choose  their  own 
colleges  or  universities. 

Second,  the  need  for  teachers :  Two  ti¬ 
tles  of  the  bill  will  provide  particularly 
effective  aid  in  this  critical  area.  They 
are  the  student-loan  and  the  graduate- 
fellowship  programs. 

The  loan  program  not  only  gives  pref¬ 
erence  to  students  who  plan  to  teach ;  it 
also  provides  forgiveness  of  the  loan  for 
those  who  actually  engage  in  teaching. 
This  program  will  effect  a  large-scale 
increase  in  the  number  of  able  students 
preparing  to  teach,  since  it  offers  an 
incentive  at  the  very  time  when  the  fi¬ 
nancial  burden  of  completing  an  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  most  serious  deterrent  to  enter¬ 
ing  such  an  underpaid  profession.  It 
will  also  reduce  the  loss  of  prospective 
teachers  and  other  talented  students 
who,  due  to  economic  hardship,  drop  out 
of  college. 

The  fellowship  title  offers  awards  pri¬ 
marily  for  persons  interested  in  teach¬ 
ing  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Each  fellowship  also  carries  with  it  a 
cost-of-education  grant  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  if  it  undertakes  to  expand  its  grad¬ 
uate  program  for  the  training  of  col¬ 
lege  teachers.  Thus,  more  outstanding 
teaching  candidates  will  be  encouraged 
to  pursue  advanced  study;  and  the  grad¬ 
uate  schools  will  be  encouraged  to  en¬ 
large  their  teacher-training  programs. 


The  third  of  the  points  we  should 
consider  if  we  are  to  bolster  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  as  follows:  The  need 
for  strengthening  curriculum  and  teach¬ 
ing.  Here,  matching  grants  to  the 
States  will  provide  funds  to  strengthen 
science,  mathematics,  and  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  instruction  in  the  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools.  The  money 
will  be  used  to  acquire  laboratory  and 
visual-aid  equipment,  remodel  labora¬ 
tory  facilities,  and  expand  the  super¬ 
visory  services  of  the  States  in  these 
fields.  Funds  will  also  be  allotted  for 
loans  to  enable  private  schools  to  pur¬ 
chase  similar  equipment. 

A  program  of  teacher  institutes  will 
be  established  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  through  contracts  with  the 
colleges  and  universities,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  qualifications  of  per¬ 
sonnel  engaged  in  counseling  and  guid¬ 
ance,  modern  foreign-language  teach¬ 
ing,  and  the  teaching  of  other  subjects 
“in  which  shortages  of  adequately 
trained  teaching  personnel  are  imped¬ 
ing  the  national  defense  effort.’’ 

These  institutes  will  complement  the' 
National  Science  Foundation’s  institutes 
for  mathematics  and  science  teachers, 
which  are  being  greatly  expanded  this 
year,  as  recommended  by  the  President, 
and  will  make  it  possible  for  teachers 
of  all  the  so-called  hard-core  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  to  enrich  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  matter  which  they 
teach. 

Teaching  effectiveness  will  be  further 
aided  by  a  federally  sponsored  program 
of  research  and  experimentation  in  the 
use  of  television,  radio,  film  strips  and 
other  audio  visual  techniques — a  study 
which  will  encourage  the  States  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  make  better  use 
of  these  mediums. 

OTHER  AREAS  STRENGTHENED  BY  THE  BILL 

Senate  bill  4237  also  provides  for  the 
setting  up  of  several  programs  which 
promote  the  more  effective  use  of  the  na¬ 
tional  intellectual  resources  in  other 
areas  of  specialized  need. 

In  addition  to  the  institutes  set  up  to 
improve  the  qualifications  of  language 
teachers,  the  Commissioner  will  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  establish  centers  for  language 
and  area  studies,  particularly  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and 
Africa.  These  centers  will  help  meet  the 
pressing  need  for  Americans  whose 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  customs 
of  foreign  countries  qualifies  them  for 
overseas  service  in  the  Government  or  in 
business  or  industry. 

Another  title  expands  the  existing 
vocational  education  program  “to  meet 
national  defense  requirements  for  per¬ 
sonnel  equipped  to  render  skilled  assist¬ 
ance  in  fields  particularly  affected  by 
scientific  and  technological  develop¬ 
ments.”  This  provision  reflects  substan¬ 
tial  testimony  as  to  the  increasing  short¬ 
age  of  scientific  technicians  who  are 
needed  to  support  our  scientists  in  the 
conduct  of  their  research. 

Another  title  directs  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  establish  a 
Science  Information  Service.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  and  theories  of  foreign  scien¬ 
tists  will  be  made  more  readily  available 
to  our  own  scientists  and  scholars 


through  more  effective  translation  and 
dissemination  of  scientific  information 
from  abroad. 

The  final  title  of  the  bill  contains  a 
provision  for  matching  grants  to  improve 
the  statistical  services  of  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  agencies.  This  is  needed  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  sound  evaluation  of  our  national 
strengths  and  deficiencies  in  education. 
At  the  present  time,  Commissioner  Der- 
thick  testified  before  the  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee,  we  have  “less  information  about  our 
children  than  we  have  about  our  hogs.” 

FAR  MORE  THAN  A  SCHOLARSHIP  BILL 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  this  is 
not  a  scholarship  bill,  much  less  a  sci¬ 
ence-scholarship  bill,  as  the  press  has 
persisted  in  describing  it.  Such  a  de¬ 
scription  hinders  public  understanding  of 
the  bill,  because  the  scholarship  program 
is  but  a  component  part  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  no  more  important  than  the  several 
other  parts.  The  heart  of  the  bill  lies  in 
its  several  closely  related  programs  for 
the  early  identification  of  talented  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  guidance  and  motivation 
toward  the  fuller  development  of  their 
abilities.  ^ 

In  this  view,  scholarships  are  not  the 
principal  means  to  the  objective.  They 
are,  rather,  an  additional  incentive,  a  re¬ 
ward  for  achievement,  a  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Nation’s  serious  interest  in 
the  encouragement  of  intellectual  excel¬ 
lence. 

Far  more  than  a  scholarship  bill,  this 
bill  is  what  it  declares  itself  to  be: 
namely,  a  bill  which  provides  a  program 
to  strengthen  the  national  defense  by 
promoting  the  fullest  development  of  our 
potential  resources  of  talented  man¬ 
power.  I  believe  that,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  this  kind  of  emergency 
program  must  have  the  top  priority  for 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  BILL 

Finally,  I  wish  to  declare  my  confidence 
that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  have 
far-reaching  significance  for  American 
education.  I  am  convinced  of  this  for 
several  reasons: 

First.  The  bill  will  provide  effective 
Federal  leadership  in  bringing  about  a 
general  strengthening  of  our  entire  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

Second.  It  will  retain  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  education  where  it  tradition¬ 
ally  belongs.  Its  system  of  matching 
grants  will  stimulate  greatly  increased 
efforts  in  support  of  education  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  the  local  communities, 
and  private  sources. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  point  the 
center  pf  gravity  of  education  in  this 
country  must  remain  in  the  States,  the 
local  communities,  and  the  private 
sources;  tljat  is  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance. 

Third,  and  most  important  to  my  mind, 
is  the  more  intangible,  long-range  influ¬ 
ence  the  bill  will  have  on  the  national 
attitude  toward  education. 

Most  of  our  fundamental  educational 
problems — poorly  paid  and  poorly  qual¬ 
ified  teachers,  inadequate  classrooms, 
anachronistic  school  districting,  and  the 
rest — have  their  roots  in  our  national 
failure  to  place  intellectual  achievement 
high  enough  in  our  scale  of  values. 
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This  legislative  program  marks  the 
Federal  Government’s  first  clear  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  vital  relationship  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
Nation.  The  renewed  encouragement 
and  respect  which  the  bill  will  bring  to 
the  pursuit  of  intellectual  excellence  will, 
in  the  long  run,  contribute  most  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  the  solution  of  our  educational 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  original  in¬ 
tention  to  offer  an  amendment  reducing 
the  number  of  scholarships  provided  in 
the  bill.  However,  I  have  decided  not 
to  press  this  amendment,  in  light  of  the 
House  action  on  last  Friday  which  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated  the  scholarship  title 
from  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

In  the  belief  that  it  now  seems  advis¬ 
able  to  go  to  conference  with  a  larger 
scholarship  program,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  getting  to  conference  as  quickly 
as  possible,  I  shall  seek  passage  of  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  4237  substantially  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  House 
action  in  regard  to  the  scholarship  title. 

The  scholarship  program  proposed  in 
the  bill  symbolizes  national  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  gives  added  integrity  to  the 
guidance  and  testing  provisions  of  the 
bill  by  creating  a  further  impetus  for 
highly  talented  students  to  pursue  a 
higher  education.  The  competition  for 
national  defense  scholarships  will  chal¬ 
lenge  a  large  number  of  students,  there¬ 
by  stimulating  a  State-by-State  reex¬ 
amination  of  educational  standards. 

These  purposes  are  eminently  desir¬ 
able,  and  are  entirely  distinct  from  those 
of  the  loan  program,  which  simply  aims 
to  broaden  the  opportunities  for  able 
students  to  go  to,  and  remain  in,  college. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  10,000 
scholarships  will  provide  an  adequate 
program  for  these  purposes.  The  present 
bill  authorizes  approximately  23,000,  a 
substantially  larger  number.  However, 
I  now  feel  that  a  reduction  of  the  schol¬ 
arship  title  by  the  Senate  would  make  it 
difficult  to  come  out  of  conference  with 
a  program  large  enough  to  be  mean¬ 
ingful. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  my  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  the  Senate  should  pass  the 
bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate — including  the 
provision  of  23,000  scholarships,  because 
by  proceeding  in  that  way,  probably  we 
shall  be  able  to  arrive  finally  at  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  reasonable  number  of  schol¬ 
arships.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
House  the  scholarship  provision  was 
eliminated,  it  is  my  hope  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  procedure  I  now  propose, 
the  scholarship  figure  finally  reached 
by  the  conferees  will  be  in  line  with  the 
President’s  recommendation  for  10,000 
scholarships. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hoblitzell  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day,  all  of  us  had  much  to  say 


about  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  will  soon  terminate  his  service 
in  the  Senate.  We  spoke  in  glowing 
terms  which  were  entirely  deserved. 

Today,  we  have  the  honor  of  noting 
his  participation  in  connection  with  this 
historic  education  bill.  His  efforts  in 
this  connection  certainly  warrant  all  the 
encomiums  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  him.  I  think  for  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  it  is  well  for  him  to  know  that  we 
said  what  we  did,  not  merely  because 
we  are  very  fond  of  him,  but  because 
our  statements  were  based  on  the  kind 
of  solid  achievement  which  is  evidenced 
by  the  historic  contribution  the  Senator 
ffom-  New  Jersey  has  made  to  the  bill. 

Me.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
my  fi'iend  from  New  York  for  his  kind 
words. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  STATEMENT  BE¬ 
FORE  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ON 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pre: 
ident  of  the  United  States  has  just  m/de 
a  very  important,  indeed  an  historic, 
speech  to  the  United  Nations  on  th’e 
[iddle  East. 

[is  essential  points  are: 
iirst,  that  our  Nation  wjfl  aid  the 
smaX  nations  to  maintain/  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  have  shown  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  that,  even  at  /he  risk  of  the 
commitment  of  our  foi/es. 

Second,  \hat  a  United  Nations  force 
should  be  created  to'aeal  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  direct  apd  indirect  aggression. 

Third,  that  monitoring  of  radio  broad¬ 
casts  should  take/place,  as  radio  can  be 
the  organ  far  indirect  aggression,  as 
Radio  Dam/scus  ari^  Radio  Cario  have 
shown  in  tne  last  fewNdays. 

Finally;  that  the  gre$t  American  ex¬ 
ample  til  the  Marshall  iHpn  of  sdf-help 
and  inutual  cooperation  should  be  car¬ 
ried/out  through  a  Middle  East  Economic 
Development  Corporation,  b/  the  Arab 
rations  themselves,  if  they  wisp  to  join 
in  it,  under  the  guidance  and  leXjership 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Nnited 
Nations,  to  which  we  will  contribute? 

The  President’s  speech  shows  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  good  faith  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  shows  that  we  mean  to\ 
exert  our  best  efforts  to  unite  the  free 
world  v  It  should  be  clear,  also,  that  our 
country  will  not  be  blackmailed  or 
diverted  from  its  discharge  of  free  world 
leadership  for  world  peace. 

The  speech  points  out  the  construc¬ 
tive  aspects  of  Arab  nationalism,  and 
shows  a  respect  which  should  impress 
anyone  who  is  not  trying  to  get  together 
a  private  power  empire,  but  who  has  a 
true  respect  for  Arab  nationalism. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  read  in  thi|3 
morning’s  newspaper  of  the  President’s 
visit  to  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and,  of  course,  I  have  had  th£ 
privilege  of  reading  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  on  the  ticker  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press-INS. 

I  for  one  want  to  join  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  commending  the 
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President  on  this  act  of  statesmanship 
and  leadership.  The  proposals  as  Out¬ 
lined  by  the  President  are  very /meri¬ 
torious.  As  I  said  some  time/ago,  I 
thought  the  period  for  recrimination  and 
argument  was  long  past.  I  brieve  what 
we  need  to  think  about  now  is  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  the  implementation  of  the  pro¬ 
posals. 

The  President  has  J/id  down  now  a 
program  for  the  ageficies  of  our  own 
Government,  for  the  United  Nations, 
and,  I  might  add/for  the  Congress.  I 
am  hopeful  each  and  every  one  of  us 
will  give  it  the  /support  which  it  so  justly 
deserves. 

I  was  one/6f  those  who  felt  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  go  before  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  I/am  pleased  he  has  seen  fit  to 
do  §p.  /He  shall  have  my  support  in  his 
effort 

SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to/ identify  myself  with  the  remarks 
fade  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
/he  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  following  through 
on  the  matter,  so  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  details.  I  am  very  happy  indeed  that 
our  colleagues  have  realized  the  effect  of 
the  President’s  personal  presence  before 
the  United  Nations.  I  am  glad  the 
President’s  contribution  to  world  peace 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  has  been  emphasized. 


ECONOMIC  TRAGEDY  IN  LEADVILLE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  called 
by  the  short  title  of  the  minerals  sta¬ 
bilization  program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  be  included  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  This  editorial  points  up 
very  definitely  what  the  real  problem 
and  trouble  is  with  our  minerals  indus¬ 
try,  and  how  it  has  reacted  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  situation  in  the  town  of  Lead- 
ville,  Colo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Tragedy  in  Leadville 

The  2-mile  high  city  of  Leadville  is  now 
experiencing  its  greatest  economic  hardship 
since  gold  was  discovered  in  California 
'•Gulch. 

\As  a  result  of  the  18-day-old  strike  against 
th\  Climax  Molybdenum  Co.,  there  is  not  a 
singly  miner  working  in  the  entire  area. 
Only  '05  men  are  employed  in  the  smelter, 
and  they  are  handling  ore  from  South 
America.?. 

The  bells  of  Annunciation  Church  are 
calling  people  to  daily  prayer  that  the  strike 
might  be  ended.  And  well  the  bells  might 
toll  mournfully,  for  the  economic  results  of 
this  strike  hav\/een  tragic  to  the  whole 
city. 

More  than  1,100  ftaen  are  out  of  jobs.  The 
only  large  payroll  inkhe  whole  area  has  been 
cut  drastically.  Everytme  in  the  city  in  one 
for-m  or  another  is  feeling  the  pinch. 

The  strike  was  called  wlien  Climax  Molyb¬ 
denum  was  forced  to  reduce  its  working 
schedule  from  6  days  to  5  because  of  high 
reserves  of  concentrates  and  narrowing  mar¬ 
kets. 

This  meant  that  the  men  w&uld  lose  a 
day’s  wages  at  time  and  a  half.  With  an  au¬ 
tomatic  wage  increase  of  8  cents  aji  hour 
in  July,  the  men  were  receiving  an  Xera§° 
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of  '^2.51  an  hour.  This  came  to  an  average 
wag\  of  $130.52  per  week  when  they  were 
worMug  6  days. 

On  the  5 -day  week  they  would  receive  an 
average  Sf  $100:40  per  week.  The  union  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  must  receive  a  substantial 
increase  toSmake  up  in  part  for  the  wages 
they  would  lose  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of 
sixth-day  overtime. 

They  demanded  a  13 -percent  increase  in 
hourly  wages,  touring  the  average  hourly 
wage  to  $2.84  or  a\ average  wage  of  $113.60 
a  week. 

The  company  replle’d  that,  with  the  auto¬ 
matic  increase  in  July  apd  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  their  markets\there  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  further  increase 

The  company  has  16  milli&n  pounds  of  ore 
concentrates  in  reserve.  Under  present  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  this  will  suffick  for  a  year. 
So  the  company  for  a  long  time  can  ride 
along  without  problems. 

But  it  is  the  striking  men  and  thAh-  fami¬ 
lies — and  the  whole  city  of  Leadvillk — -who 
will  really  begin  to  suffer.  We  are  gl\d  to 
note  that  a  negotiation  meeting  was  held 
Thursday  between  the  company  and  unmn 
representatives. 

These  meetings  must  be  kept  in  progress' 
until  this  unfortunate  strike  is  settled,  and 
Leadville  breathes  comfortably  again. 


FATHER  CONWAY— PROFESSOR  AND 
STATESMAN 

Mr.'  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
many  loyal  and  devoted  organizations 
and  individuals  in  our  country  are  hard 
at  work  in  advancing  the  cause  of  world 
disarmament.  The  contribution  these 
men  and  women  are  making  to  world 
peace  and  to  a  better  life  for  all  of  us  is 
invaluable.  Among  all  those  who  labor 
in  the  vineyard  of  peace,  however,  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  one  who  labors  more  de¬ 
votedly  and  more  energetically  than  my 
good  friend,  the  Reverend  Edward  A. 
Conway,  S.  J.,  of  Creighton  University, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  The  character  of  his 
work  is  unique.  So  far  as  I  know,  he 
is  the  only  professor  of  political  science 
in  this  broad  land  of  ours  who  teaches  a 
complete  course  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  disarmament.  If  there  are  any  other 
professors  in  our  college  and  university 
world  who  teach  such  courses,  I  would 
be  extremely  happy  to  be  informed  of 
their  existence. 

Father  Conway  has  for  many  years 
been  a  keen  student  of  the  problem  of 
controlling  armaments.  He  has  mani 
fested  in  many  ways  his  profound  inter¬ 
est  in  the  activities  of  the  Senate  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Disarmament  and  in  /vther 
activities  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  are  related  to  the/goal  of 
world  peace.  At  the  end  of  last  month, 
when  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarm¬ 
ament,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  trans¬ 
ferred  its  functions  to  a/new  standing 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  I  received  a  lette/  from  Father  Con¬ 
way  in  which  he  commented  very  kindly 
upon  the  work  and"  functions  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  over  .the  past  3  years.  The 
subcommittee,,. lie  wrote  in  his  letter, 
“exemplified  Jme  congressional  investiga¬ 
tive  role  a#  its  best.”  He  had  many 
pleasant  tarings  to  say  about  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  about  their 
accomplishments. 

So  that  the  other  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  all  the  Members  of  this 
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body  might  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
Father  Conway’s  observations  in  full,  I 
request  permission,  Mr.  President,  to  in¬ 
sert  a  copy  of  his  letter  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  sub¬ 
committee  that  I  echo  and  reecho  all  of 
Father  Conway’s  praise  for  their  skill 
and  diligence.  I  have  enjoyed  tremen¬ 
dously  having  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  them,  and  I  am  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  contributions  they  have  made 
over  the  past  several  years  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  subcommittee. 

Father  Conway  has  also  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  syllabus  of  the  course  he 
teaches,  which  I  would  like  to  insert,  if 
I  may,  Mr.  President,  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks.  Just  to  run  one’s  eyes  over  it 
is  practically  a  liberal  education  in  the 
subject  of  disarmament.  The  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  author’s  approach  and  his 
appreciation  of  the  complexities  and 
ramifications  of  the  problem  are  ob¬ 
vious.  I  would  be  overjoyed,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
lt,  if  our  inclusion  of  this  syllabus  in 
thkyREcoRD  today  would  serve  as  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  other  professors  in  other, 
colleges  and  universities  to  introduce  sy: 
tematie'eourses,  similar  to  that  taughLcy 
Father  Cqnway,  in  this  crucial  problem 
of  our  ageV-a  problem  in  which  all  too 
many  of  us  are  ill-  or  uninformed 

I  personallyWish  I  had  the/6pportu- 
nity  to  drink  aKthe  well  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  Fathek  Conway Vnas  tapped 
at  Creighton.  I  wish  eyny  American 
had  the  same  opportunw.  These  sub¬ 
jects  he  covers  are  aKme  heart  of  our 
national  security  ancUtfeil-being.  I  won¬ 
der  how  well  we  might  dosif  we  took  the 
examination  on  thg  subjects  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  peace,  andRecurity  wni^h  he  gives 
to  his  students  in  Omaha. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  irttdude  in 
the  Record,  .Mr.  President,  a  cop\of  an 
examination  given  by  Father  Conw&y  to 
his  classVand  I  invite  the  Members^  of 
this  body  and  every  reader  of  the  Recoi 
to  see/how  well  he  can  do  in  it.  The: 

I  would  suggest  that  each  volunteer  for 
the/examination  thoughtfully  ponder  the 
results. 

I  also  ask  permission  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  Mr.  President,  a 
course-syllabus  prepared  by  Father  Con¬ 
way,  which  illustrates  the  complexities 
of  the  subject  and  suggests  the  size  of 
the  task  we  have  before  us,  and  also  an 
excerpt  from  a  statement  I  made  in  the 
preface  to  a  staff  study  published  by  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  which  is  al¬ 
luded  to  in  Father  Conway’s  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Final  Examination — Political  Science  160: 

"The  Securing  of  Peace” — August  2,  1958 

1.  Explain  these  terms:  (1)  deterrence: 
(2)  disengagement;  (3)  stalemate;  (4)  anon¬ 
ymous  (suitcase)  war;  (5)  unwanted  war. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  “massive 

deterrence”  and  "massive  retaliation”?  Dis¬ 
cuss  “massive  deterrence”  as  the  guarantor 
big  power  peace.  . 

3.  What  is  the  "arms  race”?  How  does  It 
stand  now?  Do  you  consider  it  a  cause  or  a 
symptom  of  the  present  international  ten¬ 
sions?  Reasons  for  answer. 


4.  What  is  the  so-called  atomic  diplomacy? 
Describe  one  incident  in  which  it  has  been, 
used. 

5.  Why  is  the  control  of  ballistic  missiles 
so  important?  Comment  on  the  statement: 
“It  is  rapidly  becoming  too  late  to  ban/bal¬ 
listic  missiles,  just  as  it  became  too  Rite  to 
ban  H-bombs.” 

6.  Explain  the  basic  theory  of  Rhe  pro¬ 
ponents  of  disarmament  as  an  exclusive  ap¬ 
proach  to  peace.  If  you  do  n<R  agree  with 
their  theory,  give  reasons. 

7.  Discuss  inspection  as  R  part  of  arms 
control:  its  importance;  kflrids  of;  difficul¬ 
ties  involved;  degree  of  Reliability  needed, 
etc. 

8.  What  do  you  think  are  the  chances  of 
Russian  agreement  Uf  a  workable  arms  con¬ 
trol  agreement?  DRend  your  answer. 

9.  What  is  the  “Rurth  (Nth)  country  prob¬ 
lem”?  Why  is  jn  called  the  “nightmare  of 
the  ‘atomic  tbRe’  foreign  offices”?  What  is 
the  connectiR  between  a  nuclear-test  ban 
and  this  prRlem? 

10.  Whajr  is  “limited  war”?  How  does  it 
differ  from  “brush-fire  war”?  Do  you  think 
it  is  pRible  to  arrive  at  a  big  power  agree- 
mentRo  fight  nothing  but  limited  wars?  Do 
youRiink  the  agreement  would  stand  up  in 
acRal  hostilities?  Defend  your  answers.' 

ly  is  the  present  Middle  East  imbroglio 
failed  a  “case  study  in  limited  war”? 

11.  How  does  the  missile-launching  nuclear 
submarine  affect  the  strategic  situation? 

12.  Briefly  describe  two  examples  of  “un¬ 
finished  peace-work”  to  which  the  Humphrey 
subcommittee  on  disarmament  might  address 
itself  in  the  future. 

13.  Do  you  favor  the  establishment  of  an 
international  space  agency?  Defend  answer. 

14.  “In  formulating  our  defense  and  for¬ 
eign  policies,  the  weapons-revolution  must 
receive  continuing  attention.”  Give  reasons 
for  statement,  and  at  least  two  examples  of 
the  impact  of  the  weapons-revolution  on 
national  policy. 

15.  What  is  your  formula  for  achieving 
world  peace,  or  at  least  a  livable  world? 


Banning  Nuclear  Tests:  Relation  to 
Disarmament 

(By  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  in  pref¬ 
ace  to  Staff  Study  No.  10:  “Detection  of 
and  Inspection  for  Underground  Nuclear 
Explosions,”  June  23,  1958) 

In  assessing  the  advantages  and  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  an  international  agreement 
to  suspend  nuclear  weapons  tests  with  in¬ 
spection  it  is  essential  that  we  view  such  a 
step  in  the  total  perspective  of  national 
security,  defense  policy  and  foreign  policy, 
including  our  goals  for  comprehensive  con¬ 
trol  a^d  reduction  of  armaments. 

The  arms  race  today  is  primarily  a  quali¬ 
tative  rahe.  Each  nation  is  attempting  to 
develop  the  most  destructive  weapons,  or 
the  most  precise  weapons,  or  the  weapons 
with  the  longest  range,  or  weapons  with 
some  other  special  quality.  The  quantity 
of  armaments  is>.  Important,  but  it  is  the 
■  constant  improvement  in  quality,  or  even 
the  development  oK  entirely  new  weapons, 
which  causes  a  nation,  to  expend  some  of  its 
best  resources  and  enemies  in  an  effort  to 
keep  up  to  date.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  would 
constitute  a  meaningful  disarmament 
measure. 

A  suspension  of  tests  woulcK.  greatly  im¬ 
pede,  if  not  prohibit,  the  development  of 
new  types  of  nuclear  weapons.  \It  would 
also  prevent  the  development  of \nuclear 
weapons  by  any  nation  which  has  not  al¬ 
ready  made  the  tests  necessary  to  provAgnew 
weapons. 

A  suspension  of  tests  would  not,  howevJ 
reduce  the  numbers  of  atomic  and  hydroger 
bombs  in  the  stockpiles  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  not  prevent 
these  stockpiles  from  being  enlarged  with 
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once,  twice,  and  perhaps  three  times 
^during  this  session  of  Congress.  Some  of 
ie  agricultural  interests  say,  "‘If  you 
d\not  dot  every  ‘i’  and  cross  every  ‘t’, 
juscyas  we  want  it  done,  we  will  not  let 
it  paSs.”  Some  people  have  said,  “You 
must  obit  this  way  or  that  way.”  They 
have  sard  that  it  must  be  done  this  way 
or  the  other  way  and  that  it  must  be 
consideredNvhen  they  want  it  consid¬ 
ered  and  under  the  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure  they  select,  or  they  will  not  take 
action. 

That  is  what  \s  resulting  in  great 
damage  to  the  farmer. '-..I  hope  we  can 
cure  that  situation  Before  we  leave.  I 
thank  my  friend  fromVArkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  l\hank  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  This  is  not  a  problem  which  af¬ 
fects  only  one  State.  It  isynot  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  affects  only  a  Sew  people. 
The  whole  economy  and  the>health  of 
the  economy  of  this  NationVcan  be 
greatly  impaired  if  we  let  our  nn-mers 
sink  into  economic  distress  and  let  \hem 
st)ay  there 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolif 
Mr.  President,  I  am  a  member  of  th^ 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,’ 
and  I  know  of  the  many  days  we  have 
spent  in  the  first  4  months  of  this  year 
trying  to  get  together  on  some  farm  leg¬ 
islation.  We  finally  did  so.  What  we 
finally  agreed  to  do  with  the  House  was 
to  hold  the  situation  as  it  is  for  1  more 
year.  We  passed  that  bill.  It  went  to 
the  President,  and  the  President  vetoed 
it. 

Again  we  worked  on  the  matter.  Of 
course,  the  bill  the  Senate  passed  is  not 
everything  I  wanted.  However,  if  some¬ 
thing  is  not  done,  let  us  consider  where 
we  will  find  ourselves.  Let  us  consider 
cotton,, /for  instance.  Cotton  acreage 
will  be  reduced  about  23  percent,  from 
17,600,000  acres  to  approximately  14  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  The  cotton  farmers  cannot 
stand  such  a  reduction,  particularly 
those  who  have  a  few  acres  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  We  must  do  something  before 
Congress  adjourns. 

The  Senate  has  done  something. 
Therefore  I  urge  the  House  to  act  and 
pass  a  bill,  so  that  there  can  be  a  con^ 
ference.  We  must  save  our  farmeu 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  1,800,000  fajp 
ers  leave  their  farms  this  year.  That  is 
what  happened  last  year.  If  we  do,  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  will  be  ruined.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  will  permit  that 
to  happen.  I  put  the  blam^/where  the 
blame  belongs.  The  blame*  belongs  on 
Mr.  Benson  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr/tTesident,  I  en¬ 
dorse  everything  the/Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  has  said  abmft  the  cotton  and  rice 
programs.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  cotton,  since  /lot  much  rice  is  grown 
in  North  Carolina.  But  I  am  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  rice  program  .also. 

Cotton  isygrown  not  only  in  Arkansas, 
but  also  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  other  States.  Cotton  agri¬ 
culture/will  be  wrecked  if  Congress  does 
not  pass  an  adequate  farm  program. 

Cm  doing  everything  I  can,  as  I  know 
tl)P  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  also, 
urge  my  friends  in  the  House  to  have 
'action  taken  on  a  farm  bill  before  ad¬ 


journment.  I  also  am  willing  to  stay  here 
until  a  farm  bill  is  passed. 

I  desired  to  add  my  endorsement  to  the 
efforts  being  made  to  enact  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram  at  this  session. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
commend  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  [Mr. 
Johnston]  with  respect  to  the  necessity 
and  even  the  compulsion  of  enacting  a 
farm  program  before  Congress  adjourns. 
Farm  legislation  must  be  passed  before 
adjournment  in  order  to  provide  des¬ 
perately  needed  relief  to  the  cotton 
farmers  and  to  other  farmers. 

I,  for  one,  will  oppose  and  will  not  in 
any  way  support  any  resolution  or  move¬ 
ment  for  adjournment  until  such  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  passed. 


REGULATION  OF  PRACTICE  OF 
PHYSICAL  THERAPY,  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  action  of  the  Senate  on  Monday/ 
August  11,  in  passing  S.  3843,  a  bill 
regulate  the  practice  of  physical  therapy 
registered  physical  therapists  hr  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  measuife  was 
passed  during  the  call  of  the  calendar. 
I  wasNibsent  from  the  Senate  at  the  time 
and  dhi  not  learn  about  the^passage  of 
the  bill  until  yesterday.  TJKerefore,  not 
having  vohgd,  I  am  entitled  to  enter  the 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  /  OFFICER.  The 
motion  will  be  entere 

Mr.  O’MAHONia?.  Mr.  President,  I 
-move  also  that  a-rnessage  be  sent  to  the 
House  to  recall /he  Bill,  if  it  has  already 
been  transmitted  to  the  House. 

The  motiori  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THESHOUSE 

A  message  from  the  HouseW  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tnSt  the 
Eouse  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1903)  to 
imend  section  7  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
lating  to  travel  expenses  of  civilian  o: 
cers  and  employees  assigned  to  duty 
posts  outside  the  continental  United 
States,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  135)  providing  for  the  con¬ 
struction  by  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  of  demonstration  plants  for  the 
production,  from  saline  or  brackish 
waters,  of  water  suitable  for  agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial,  municipal,  and  other 
beneficial  consumptive  uses,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7125)  to  make  technical  changes  in  the 
Federal  excise-tax  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked* 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Forand,  Mr. 
Reed,  and  Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania 


were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  thaVthe 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amends 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8,281)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  /Code  of 
1954  to  correct  unintended  benefits  and 
hardships  and  to  make  technical  amend¬ 
ments,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by/the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  oy  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mi/Mills,  Mr.  Greg¬ 
ory,  Mr.  Forand,  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr. 
Simpson  of  Pennsylvania  were  appointed 
as  managers  on  t/ie  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference., 

The  messas/  further  announced  that 
the  House  h/d  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  /resolutions,  in  which  it  re¬ 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  R.  53*3.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  licens¬ 
ing  oi/persons  engaged  in  budget  planning 
in  thS  District  of  Columbia; 

'Ll.  3369.  An  act  relating  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  travel  expenses  of  judges; 

H.  R.  8470.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  exami- 
lation  in  District  of  Columbia  courts  of  any 
minister  of  religion  in  connection  with  com¬ 
munications  made  by  or  to  him  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  capacity,  without  the  consent  of 
the  parties  to  such  communications; 

H.  R.  8735.  An  act  to  increase  annuities 
payable  to  certain  annuitants  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  teachers  retirement  and 
annuity  fund,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  9020.  An  act  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act,  1921,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  9121.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
struction,  equipping,  and  operation  of  a 
geophysical  institute  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii; 

H.  R.  12292.  An  act  to  amend  subsections 
(b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  294  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  retired  judges  to  active  duty; 

H.  R.  12963.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act; 

H.  R.  13272.  An  act  to  amend  section  2385, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  define  the 
term  “organize”  as  used  in  that  section; 

H.  R.  13311.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  judi¬ 
cial  review  of  orders  of  deportation; 

H.  R.  13558.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  combat 
wounded  veterans  who  have  been  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart; 

H.  R.  13655.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
Lact  of  August  7,  1940  (60  Stat.  896),  as 
lended  by  the  act  of  October  25,  1951  (65 
shat.  657) ,  as  Amended  by  the  act  of  Septem¬ 
ber^,  1957  (71  Stat.  610) ,  to  provide  that  the 
pregrant  expenses  of  Sibley  Memorial  Hospi¬ 
tal  paid  or  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
hospitaKproject  either  at  the  former  Ameri¬ 
can  Uni^rsity  site  or  the  new  Loughboro 
Road  site  Xse  allowed  as  part  of  the  total 
project  costXprovided  that  there  be  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  money  already  allo¬ 
cated  or  appropriated  for  such  construction; 
and 

H.  R.  13673.  An  &ct  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  fire-fighting  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.  J.  Res.  585.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretariat  the  Interior 
to  conduct  studies  and  render  a  report  on 
service  to  Santa  Clara,  San  Agnito,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Monterey  Counties  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Valley  project,  California;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  630.  Joint  resolution  toNauthor- 
ize  the  Commissioners  of  the  DistrictSof  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  use  certain  real  property  ill  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  proposed  South- 
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West  Freeway  and  for  the  redevelopment  of 
the  Southwest  area  in  the  District  o: 
Qolumbia. 

HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

ie  following  bills  and  joint  res^llu- 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

.  573.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  li- 
of  persons  engaged  in  budgey  plan- 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.  R.  B470.  An  act  to  prohibit  thy  exam 
ination  \in  District  of  Columbia  courts  of 
any  minister  of  religion  in  connection  with 
communications  made  by  or  to  him  in  his 
professional  capacity,  without  the  consent 
of  the  parties  to  such  communications; 

H.  R.  873y.  An  act  to  increase’  annuities 
payable  to  certain  annuitants  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  teachers  retirement  and 
annuity  fund,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  129631  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia!  Business  Corporation  Act; 

H.  R.  13655.  VAn  act  to  further  amend  the 
act  of  August  7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896),  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  October  25,  1951  (65 
Stat.  657) ,  as  amended  by  th4  act  of  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1957  (7l\stat.  610) /to  provide  that 
the  pregrant  expenses  of /’Sibley  Memorial 
Hospital  paid  or  mcurred  i/i  connection  with 
the  hospital  project  either  at  the  former 
American  University  site, or  the  new  Lough- 
boro  Road  site  bft  allowed  as  part  of  the 
total  project  cost  provided  that  there  be  no 
increase  in  the  amount  of  money  already 
allocated  or  appropriated  for  such  con¬ 
struction;  and  \  / 

H.  J.  Res.  630.  JoinfPresolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  use  certain  jeal  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  proposed 
Southwest  Freeway/  and  for  the  redevelop¬ 
ment  of  the  Southwest!  area  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia; 

H.  R.  3369.  An  ,act  relating  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  tra/el  expenses  of  Judges; 

H.  R.  12292.  An  act  to  Aiend  subsections 
(b),  (c),  and  (el)  of  section  294  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  relatiiW  to  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  retired  judges  to  aatiye  duty; 

H.  R.  13272. /An  act  to  amend  section 
2385,  title  lfif.  United  States  Code,  to  de¬ 
fine  the  ter/n  “organize”  as\  used  in  that 
section;  / 

H.  R.  1331,1.  An  act  to  proVide  for  the 
Judicial  review  of  orders  of  \deportation; 
and  J 

H.  R.  13558.  An  act  to  incorporate  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the 
United  ^States  of  America,  oV  combat- 
wounded  veterans  who  have  been  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.  R/9121.  An  act  to  provide  forVthe  con¬ 
struct/on,  equipping,  and  operation  of  a 
geophysical  institute  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii;  and 

HVJ.  Res.  585.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and.'  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  studies  and  render  a  repdrt  on 
seijvice  to  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  Aanta 
CVuz,  and  Monterey  Counties  from  the  pen- 
ti/il  Valley  project,  California;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.-R.  13673.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
^Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act; 

/ 1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  propel 
j  to  volunteer  fire-fighting  organizations, 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oi 
Government  Operations. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  4237),  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958. 


August  13 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  February,  and  March  of  this  year, 
our  committee  conducted  hearings  on 
Science  and  Education  for  the  National 
Defense.  These  hearings  were  held  on 
22  different  days,  many  of  them  running 
all  day.  The  record  of  those  hearings 
fills  1,602  pages. 

A  more  illustrious  cross  section  of  the 
leaders  of  this  country  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation  would  be  very  difficult  to  as¬ 
semble.  They  included,  among  others: 

Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk,  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council. 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  president  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  I.  I.  Rabi,  Higgins  professor  of 
physics  at  Columbia  University,  and  past 
Chairman  of  the  President’s  Science  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  Director  of 
Development  Operations  Division,  Army 
Ballistic  Missile  Agency. 

Dr.  Morris  Meister,  principal  of  the 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  physicist  at  the  ra¬ 
diation  laboratory  of  the  University  of 
California. 

The  import  of  the  thinking  of  these 
witnesses  cannot,  of  course,  be  readily 
condensed  into  a  sentence  or  two.  Many 
of  them  attacked  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  for  its  glaring  defects.  Many  of 
them  defended  it,  notwithstanding 
certain  problems.  Some  were  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  some,  the  gaps  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  grades. 

There  was  one  strain  of  thought  run¬ 
ning  through  the  testimony  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  people.  It  is  this  thought 
that  most  impressed  me  of  all  the  many 
valuable  ideas  offered  by  the  witnesses. 
It  is  the  problem  that  most  concerns  me. 
It  is  briefly  this:  That  the  quality  of 
our  overall  educational  program  is  not 
as  high  as  it  should  be,  as  it  can  be,  and 
as  it  must  be.  Many  witnesses  thought 
that  we  are  doing  a  better  job  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  man,  in 
terms  of  the  breadth  of  our  educational 
efforts;  that  we  are  educating  more  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  higher  standard  than  any  other 
country  at  any  other  time.  But,  across 
the  board,  the  caliber  of  academic  ex¬ 
cellence  can,  and  must,  be  improved. 

This  is  particularly  true  among  the 
exceptionally  talented  students — in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  in  high  schools,  and  in 
colleges  and  universities.  We  are  losing 
many  who  are  qualified  for  higher  lev¬ 
els  of  learning;  and  of  those  who  stay 
with  our  educational  system,  many  are 
not  stimulated  and  challenged  to  the 
levels  of  achievement  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

The  causes  and  effects  of  this  problem 
of  the  lowered  standards  of  education  in 
this  country  are  very  difficult  to  assess 
and  distinguish.  There  appears  to  be 
quite  widespread  agreement  that  under¬ 
lying  the  whole  problem  are  the  develop¬ 
ments  of' the  modern  education  theories 


^initiated  by  John  Dewey  and  developed 
at  the  University  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College.  Certainly  1  person  and  1 
institution  cannot  be  responsible  for  the 
whole  problem,  but  this  group  appears  to 
have  contributed  substantially.  To  the 
extent  that  they  are  responsible,  it  is 


comforting  to  note  that  the'  education¬ 
ists  and  the  life-adjustment  school  are 
presently  on  the  defensive.  It  is  de¬ 
monstrable  that  our  students  are  not  bet¬ 
ter  adjusted  than  they  were  in  the  more 
traditional  educational  environment. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  size  and  serious¬ 
ness  of  juvenile  delinquency.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  better  educated. 

Time  magazine  in  a  special  editorial 
in  its  March  31,  1958,  issue  stated  that — 

Thirty  years  of  life-adjustment  by  the 
followers  of  Progressive  Educator  John 
Dewey  have  left  United  States  education 
overadjusted,  ill  equipped  to  quicken  intel¬ 
lectual  life.  Confident  of  their  own  estab¬ 
lished  values  and  ethics,  law,  and  culture, 
the  old-fashioned  teachers  deliberately  set 
out  to  pass  down  these  values  as  part  of  a 
living  tradition.  They  held  it  was  all  one 
cultural  heritage — everything  from  Boyles’ 
law  to  Cicero’s  first  oration  against  Cati¬ 
line — and  the  more  you  learned  the  wiser 
and  more  mentally  alert  you  would  be. 
Dewey  and  his  disciples  revolted  against 
this  certitude,  which  had  indeed  grown 
more  than  a  little  ossified  in  its  teaching 
methods.  But  history  records  no  better  an 
example  of  throwing  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath  water.  *  *  *  The  Deweyites  thus  trans¬ 
formed  conditioning  techniques  into  ends 
in  themselves.  Teachers  colleges  assumed 
the  dignity  of  lamaseries;  teachers  spent 
more  time  learning  methods  and  social  ad¬ 
justment.  They  had  less  chance  of  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  their  subjects,  in  favor  of 
compulsory  educational  courses  and  how  to 
teach  them.  *  *  *  The  poor  performance  of 
their  students  has  proved  the  educationists 
wrong.  United  States  high-school  students 
and  graduates  are  ignorant  of  things  gram¬ 
mar-school  students  would  have  known  a 
generation  ago,  but  perhaps  are  more  aware 
of  the  world  about  them.  But  the  strong 
basic  rocks  of  knowledge  to  guide  them 
through  that  world  are  absent.  The  years 
of  barren  discussion  courses  in  English 
have  made  a  whole  generation  chronically 
incoherent  in  the  English  language.  *  *  * 
We  need  to  do  some  thinking  about  the 
true  ends  of  education.  The  worthwhile  in¬ 
novations  and  methods  brought  by  Dewey’s 
educationists  should  be  kept,  but  their  ex¬ 
clusive  devotion  to  techniques  and  group 
adjustment  should  never  again  be  allowed 
to  hide  the  fact  that  American  education 
exists  first  of  all  to  educate  the  individual 
in  a  body  of  learning,  with  a  tradition  and 
purpose  behind  it. 

One  observable  and  distressing  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  the  unbalanced  emphasis  on 
athletics,  extracurricular  activities,  and 
nonacademic  course.  This  is,  of  course, 
related  to  the  educationists’  theories. 
The  headmaster  of  St.  Albans  School  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  recently  quoted 
as  saying : 

Not  until  Americans  pay  as  much  honor 
to  a  school’s  mathematical  team  as  to  its 
athletic  teams  will  the  threat  of  Russian 
education  diminish.  *  *  *  We  need,  not 
only  in  our  schools  but  in  our  communities, 
enthusiasm  for  science,  for  languages,  for 
learning  that  is  comparable  to  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  we  have  for  sports. 

Examples  of  this  undue  emphasis  of 
nonacademic  aspects  of  education  are 
familiar  to  everyone. 

I  feel  certain  that  all  of  friends  who 
are  interested  in  athletics  will  under¬ 
stand  that  I  am  not  attacking  them.  I 
prize  very  highly  my  own  participation 
in  competitive  sports  and  still  derive 
tremendous  enjoyment  from  watching 
the  great  football,  basketball,  and  track 
teams  of  this  country,  and  particularly 
at  my  alma  mater,  the  University  of 
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Colorado.  But,  when  we  realize  that  the 
average  college  faculty  salary  in  the 
United  States  is  $6,120,  it  comes  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  jolt  to  read,  as  we  did  last 
December,  that  Michigan  State’s  great 
football  coach,  Duffy  Daugherty,  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  spurned  a  $60,000  offer 
from  Texas  A.  &  M.  to  remain  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University  at  a  salary  close 
to  $20,000.  In  the  December  12,  1957, 
issue  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which 
carried  the  story  of  Mr.  Daugherty’s 
declined  offer,  there  also  appeared  a 
cartoon  entitled  “That’ll  Be  the  Day.” 
The  cartoon  depicted  a  white-coated 
ptofessor  entering  the  laboratory  with  a 
letter  from  which  he  reads  to  another 
professor  bending  over  a  flask  in  the 
laboratory:  “Professor — Panhandle  U 
offers  you  a  cool  $60,000  a  year  to  take 
over  its  science  team.” 

The  relation  between  coaches’  salaries 
and  those  of  the  academic  members  of 
the  faculty  is  not  the  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  this  imbalance.  It  is  only  a 
symptom.  The  problem  which  we  must 
solve  is  the  lack  of  emphasis  and  interest 
in  education  for  its  own  sake,  not  only  in 
our  colleges,  but  in  our  high  schools  and 
grade  schools. 

In  the  field  of  science,  this  trend  away 
from  the  academic  rigors  has  produced 
a  situation  most  alarming  in  terms  of 
the  national  interest.  In  the  high 
schools,  where  future  scientists  and  en¬ 
gineers  receive  their  first  training  in 
science  and  mathematics,  the  verified 
weaknesses  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  one-quarter  of  all  American  high 
schools  offer  no  chemistry  or  physics. 
One-quarter  offer  no  geometry.  In  many 
of  the  schools  offering  science  and 
mathematics  courses,  the  quality  of  in¬ 
struction  is  low.  According  to  a  recent 
McGraw-Hill  publication  entitled  “The 
Shortage  of  Scientists:  What  Caused 
It?”: 

Between  1950  and  1955  the  number  of 
graduating  teachers  qualified  to  teach  high- 
school  mathematics  dropped  53  percent,  and 
those  qualified  to  teach  science  dropped  59 
percent.  Furthermore,  only  about  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  graduates  certified  to  teach 
mathematics  or  science  in  1955  entered  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  career. 

This  shortage,  then,  is  one  of  the  great 
problems.  It  is  alarming — dangerous  to 
the  national  welfare  itself. 

A  brochure  issued  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Manufacturers  entitled  “To¬ 
morrow’s  Scientists  and  Engineers,” 
states : 

The  shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers 
begins  in  our  high  schools  and  even  in  our 
elementary  schools.  Not  enough  boys  and 
girls  are  entering  these  fields,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  a  deficiency  of  trained  science 
teachers. 

This  pamphlet  also  noted  that — 

The  United  States  presently  has  an  un¬ 
filled  demand  for  50,000  additional  scientists 
and  engineers.  Further,  we  require  50,000 
trained  persons  annually  but  are  graduating 
only  40,000. 

According  to  a  January  1958,  release 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  only  1  of  3  high-school 
students  takes  chemistry;  1  out  of  4, 
physics;  1  out  of  3,  intermediate  algebra; 
and  1  out  of  8,  trigonometry,  or  solid 


geometry.  Many  pupils  cannot  study 
these  subjects  even  if  they  want  to. 

The  survey  indicated  that  about  100,- 
000  seniors  were  in  public  high  schools 
where  no  advanced  mathematics  of  any 
kind  is  offered.  About  61,000  are  in 
schools  that  offer  neither  chemistry  nor 
physics.  The  report  highlighted  the 
same  problem  in  different  terms  by 
pointing  out  that  of  the  4,592,000  chil¬ 
dren  aged  16  and  17  in  the  United  States, 
2,776,000  were  enrolled  in  the  11th  and 
12th  grades  of  public  high  schools,  but 
only  830,000,  or  18  percent  of  all  children, 
were  studying  science  and  only  659,000 — 
14  percent  of  all  children — were  studying 
mathematics.  Compare  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  United  States  high  schools 
require  only  5  hours  of  science  a  week  for 
1  year,  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  all  secondary  school  students 
must  study  science  for  7  hours  a  week 
during  each  of  the  last  4  years. 

Another  indication  of  the  improper 
balance  of  our  educational  curriculums  is 
in  the  field  of  foreign  language.  Marion 
Folsom,  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  said  in  January 
of  this  year  that — 

Tbe  United  States  Is  probably  weaker  in 
in  foreign  language  abilities  than  any  other 
major  country  in  the  world. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  contested 
that  statement.  The  student  who  grad¬ 
uates  from  college  with  a  proficiency  in 
any  language  other  than  English  is  the 
exception — not  the  rule — and  we  might 
well  include  English.  It  seems  obvious 
that  if  we  are  to  remain  as  leaders  of 
the  free  world,  it  will  be  essential  that 
we  be  able  to  talk  to  our  friends  from 
other  countries,  not  in  our  language  but 
in  theirs. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  making 
such  an  excellent,  informative  speech 
that  I  hesitate  to  interrupt  him,  but  I 
invite  his  attention  to  a  report  with 
which  I  am  sure  he  is  familiar,  to  the 
effect  that  a  recent  State  Department 
study  showed  that  only  1  out  of  4  in¬ 
coming  Foreign  Service  officers  had  a 
proficiency  jn  any  other  language  than 
English.  That  shows  what  we  are  up 
against. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  interruption  and  his  contribution. 
The  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  failing  is  almost  colossal. 

The  foreign  languages  that  are  offered 
in  the  United  States  are  studied  by  less 
than  15  percent  of  our  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  and  by  not  more  than  15  percent 
of  our  college  students.  Many  of  our 
leading  universities  offer  college  de¬ 
grees  without  any  foreign  language  re¬ 
quirement.  Half  of  our  high  schools, 
the  smaller  ones,  offer  no  modern  lan¬ 
guage  training  at  all.  The  national  sup¬ 
ply  of  new  high  school  teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  was  25  percent  short  of 
the  demand  in  1956.  Of  all  the  1957 
college  graduates  who  have  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  teaching  in  our  public  school 
system,  only  1.4  percent  had  majored  in 
a  foreign  language.  Fewer  than  half  of 
the  Foreign  Service  officers  accepted  by 
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the  Department  of  State  had  a  practical 
speaking  and  reading  knowledge  of 
French,  German,  or  Spanish,  and  only 
25  percent  of  incoming  Foreign  Service 
officers  have  a  proficiency  in  any  foreign 
language. 

There  are  some  35,000  United  States 
citizens  living  as  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  States  Government  overseas 
at  the  present  time.  There  are  an  esti¬ 
mated  28,000  Americans  who  are  affili¬ 
ated  with  religious  organizations  serving 
overseas.  About  22,000  are  representing 
business  firms  and  15,000  are  with  inter¬ 
national  organizations.  In  one  way  or 
another  there  are  approximately  102,000 
Americans  representing  the  United 
States  overseas  today,  and  this  does  not 
include  the  Armed  Forces  or  tourists. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times,  there 
are  in  excess  of  700,000  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Many  of 
them  have  their  families  with  them. 
There  are,  of  course,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  who  go  abroad  an¬ 
nually  as  tourists. 

All  of  these  people  pfay  an  important 
part  in  the  struggle  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  in  these  areas.  Par¬ 
ticularly  the  uncommitted  areas  of  the 
Mideast,  the  Far  East,  and  Africa.  If 
we  are  to  communicate  to  the  people  of 
these  areas  an  understanding  of  our  mo¬ 
tives  and  purposes,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  be  able  to  communicate  with  them 
in  their  own  tongue. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  making  gigantic 
efforts  along  these  lines,  and  we  must 
reorient  our  educational  system  to  pro¬ 
vide  greatly,  increased  proficiency  in 
foreign  languages  to  meet  their  chal¬ 
lenge. 

The  American  people  have  in  the  past 
few  years  searched  their  souls  diligently 
in  an  attempt  to  find  out  the  secret  of 
the  Soviet  propaganda  campaign.  Not 
the  least  of  the  great  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Republic  is  the  fact 
that  its  techncians  and  agents  who  visit 
other  countries  go  to  those  countries 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the 
countries.  There  are  at  least  2,000  sep¬ 
arate  dialects  in  South  America.  One 
American,  Cam  Townsend,  has  done 
something  about  converting  these  dia¬ 
lects  to  the  written  page  so  that  their 
language  will  be  available  to  those  tribes 
and  to  the  civilized  world  as  well.  In 
this  month’s  issue  of  the  Reader’s  Digest 
is  a  well-written  article  telling  of  the 
work  of  this  man  and  his  group.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  reason,  Americans  have  never  un¬ 
derstood  that  when  we  approach  a  per¬ 
son  from  Tunisia,  from  Ethiopia,  from 
Sudan,  from  Ceylon — all  countries  which 
are  bursting  out  on  the  threshold  of  the 
modem  world,  all  with  a  high  degree  of 
illiteracy;  all  hungry  for  food,  for  ade¬ 
quate  housing,  for  modem  medicine; 
even  more  than  this,  all  hungry  for  an 
opportunity  to  take  what  they  believe 
is  their  rightful  place  among  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  nations — when  we  approach  these 
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people  with  our  wealth  and,  in  addition, 
force  them  to  speak  to  us  in  our  tongue 
rather  than  theirs,  we  induce  a  mental 
block  which  cannot  be  overcome.  They 
will  excuse  our  efforts  to  speak  their 
language,  no  matter  how  feeble,  but  they 
will  not  forget  our  arrogance  in  de¬ 
manding  that  under  all  conditions  they 
speak  ours.  How  true  this  is,  is  being 
demonstrated  daily  by  the  Russians  who 
do  learn  to  speak  their  languages.  In 
the  United  States  their  are  not  schools — 
there  are  not  even  textbooks — for  most 
of  these  languages,  so  great  is  our  own 
self-absorption  and  complacence.  If  we 
would  win  the  great  war,  which  is  the 
war  of  ideas,  we  will  have  to  devote 
ourselves  first  to  learning  the  tongues 
of  the  undeclared  nations  who  have  just 
crossed  the  horizon  into  the  family  of 
nations. 

In  general,  the  American  citizen  is 
neither  as  well  educated  as  we  like  to 
think  he  is,  nor  as  well  informed  as  he 
should  be.  The  problem  certainly  goes 
beyond  science,  mathematics,  and  for¬ 
eign  languages.  A  terrifying  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  ill-equipped  even  our  uni¬ 
versity  graduates  are  is  contained  in  a 
little  pamphlet  offered  by  the  Maxwell 
Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  Affairs  at  Syracuse  University,  en¬ 
titled,  American  Students  Abroad :  Good 
Will  Ambassadors?  The  Maxwell  School 
queried  a  group  of  some  1,000  univer¬ 
sity-level  Americans  having  a  median 
age  of  22  years,  all  of  whom  were  en- 
route  to  Europe.  Their  parents  were 
mainly  in  the  professional  or  upper 
business  class  of  American  society,  and 
more  than  80  percent  canie  from  fami¬ 
lies  having  income  above  the  United 
States  average.  Syracuse  University 
rated  only  30  percent  of  them  as  satis¬ 
factorily  equipped  with  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  to  handle  a  simple  paragraph  of 
translation  properly.  Only  37  percent 
were  considered  well-oriented  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Europe.  Seveny-six  percent, 
for  example,  could  not  name  a  single 
Italian  novelist,  poet,  or  painter.  Fifty 
percent  could  not  recall  a  single  writer 
from  Germany  in  the  19th  or  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  Seventy  percent  of  them  could 
not  name  one  country  in  which  the 
state  church  was  Lutheran.  Even  more 
alarming  was  Maxwell  School’s  conclu¬ 
sion  that  only  36  percent  were  well-ori¬ 
ented  concerning  the  United  States. 
Thirty  percent  of  their  interviewees 
could  think  of  no  important  20th  cen¬ 
tury  novelist,  and  50  percent  could  think 
of  no  American  playwright,  whom  he 
might  mention  to  foreign  friends  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  contemporary  United  States. 

PROBLEM  IN  GENERAL 

The  principal  problem,  I  repeat,  is  the 
quality  of  our  education.  This  does  not 
sum  up  all  the  weaknesses.  There  are 
many  ramifications — some  causes  and 
some  effects.  An  insufficient  interest  in 
the  values  of  education  is  observable 
throughout  our  country.  Tins  has  re¬ 
flected  itself  in  many  places  in  lack  of 
respect  for  teachers,  schools  and  educa¬ 
tion  generally.  Inadequate  faculty  sal¬ 
aries,  particularly  college  faculty  salaries, 
have  taken  their  toll.  Some  of  our  most 
competent  people  are  consequently  not 
attracted  to  the  educational  field  as  a 


profession.  This,  in  turn,  further  re¬ 
duces  the  effectiveness  of  our-  educational 
efforts,  ad  infinitum. 

A  lack  of  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  education  has  led  to  allowing  our 
physical  education  plants  to  be  run  down 
and  neglected.  This,  again,  diminishes 
the  prestige  of  the  profession,  with  con¬ 
sequent  untoward  results.  Lack  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  many  parents  and 
leaders  of  the'  communities  has  allowed 
sloppy  thinking  to  corrupt  the  curricula 
of  our  schools.  All  of  these  facets  are  in¬ 
terrelated  and  point  to  the  quality  of  our 
educational  system. 

Lest  any  of  my  remarks  be  misinter¬ 
preted,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  have 
no  desire  to  say  or  to  do  anything  which 
might  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  put 
the  cat  upon  the  back  of  American  teach¬ 
ers.  They  are  underpaid;  they  are  not 
appreciated.  After  all,  if  deficiencies 
exist  in  our  educational  system,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  do,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  and  every  one  of  us — those  sitting 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Senate,  those  sit¬ 
ting  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  my 
own  fellow  townsmen,  and  my  fellow 
citizens  of  Colorado — to  make  certain 
that  our  schools  are  what  they  should 
be.  We  cannot  put  that  responsibility 
anywhere  else  except  where  it  belongs, 
namely,  right  at  home,  upon  the  people 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  run  and 
direct  our  schools. 

SOLUTIONS 

That  our  educational  effort  stands  in 
need  of  improvement  is  virtually  unques¬ 
tioned.  I  submit,  and  I  believe  that  most 
parents  in  this  country  will  agree,  that 
the  situation  is  in  the  nature  of  an  emer¬ 
gency.  What,  then,  can  we  do,  both  as 
a  nation  and  as  individual  citizens? 

I  believe  the  cure  lies  primarily  with 
the  individuals  in  this  country — the  stu¬ 
dents,  parents,  teachers,  business  lead¬ 
ers,  professional  people,  industrial  ex¬ 
ecutives,  labor  officials,  and,  of  course, 
educators.  Governments — local.  State, 
or  Federal — cannot  do  the  job  alone.  In 
all  our  various  capacities,  we  must  take 
every  possible  step  to  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  educational  institutions. 
This  involves  the  assumption  by  each  of 
us  of  the  responsibility  for  the  schools 
in  our  own  communities.  Most  impor¬ 
tantly,  we  must  see  that  the  curriculums 
of  our  schools  serve  the  needs  of  our 
modern  civilization.  We  must  combine 
the  tremendous  newly  acquired  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  techniques  of  teaching  and 
learning  with  the  tried  and  true  values 
on  the  traditional  academic  discipline. 

To  do  this,  we  must  work  to  improve 
the  prestige  of  the  teaching  profession, 
so  that  it  will  attract  the  most  talented 
people.  That  will  undoubtedly  involve 
improving  the  monetary  rewards  of 
teaching;  but  it  will  also  necessitate  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  all  of  us  toward 
our  teachers.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  help  our  present  teachers  to  improve 
their  effectiveness.  It  behooves  us  to 
see  that  an  opportunity  is  available  for 
all  qualified  students  to  continue  their 
education  to  as  high  a  level  as  possible. 
In  order  to  have  this  accomplished,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  improve  our  physical 
school  plants  and  to  recognize  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  making  financial  sacrifices. 
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THE  ROLE  or  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT' 

This  brings  us  to  the  key  question: 
What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  solving  these  educational 
problems? 

Traditionally,  the  job  of  educating  our 
children  has  been  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  and  local  governments.  I  re¬ 
main  convinced  that  no  cause  has  been 
shown  for  switching  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Federal  Government.  For 
a  true  crash  program  to  upgrade  our 
educational  system,  it  might  be  easier  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  do  it. 
However,  in  terms  of  our  long-range  ob¬ 
jectives — a  flexible,  resourceful,  expand¬ 
ing,  and  increasingly  excellent  educa¬ 
tional  system — our  best  chance  lies  with 
the  historical  concept:  namely,  that  we 
retain  State  and  local  responsibility  for 
education. 

Because  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
present  emergency  and  because  of  the 
unquestioned  national  interest  in  im¬ 
proving  our  educational  system — in 
terms  of  our  country’s  security  and  de¬ 
fense — it  does  not  appear  desirable  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  the 
leadership  by  extending  assistance  in 
certain  areas.  Without  doing  great 
harm  to  our  long-range  objectives,  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  make  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  curricular  stand¬ 
ards  of  our  schools.  To  do  so,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed,  would  be  most  hazardous. 
But,  the  Federal  Government  can,  and  I 
believe  it  should,  do  its  part  generally  in 
producing  in  this  country  an  atmosphere 
of  increased  attention  and  respect  for 
the  values  of  education.  Because  the 
national  interest  so  clearly  requires  spe¬ 
cific  attention  to  the  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  foreign-language  areas,  any 
Federal  program  must  be  oriented  in 
that  direction.  Senate  bill  4237,  which 
I  have  been  privileged  to  cosponsor, 
meets  these  objectives.  The  bill  repre¬ 
sents,  for  the  most  part,  an  improvement 
of  Senate  bill  3163,  a  measure  which  re¬ 
flected  the  plans  and  direction  the  ad¬ 
ministration  wished  to  take.  I  was  also 
pleased  to  sponsor  Senate  bill  3163, 
earlier  this  year.  Since  the  introduction 
of  that  bill,  a  variety  of  other  bills  have 
been  introduced.  In  fact,  the  pending 
bill  (S.  4237)  contains  some  of  the  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  contained  in  these  other 
bills.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  is  clearly  the  administration  bill; 
and  with  certain  reservations,  Senate  bill 
4237  is  supported  by  the  administration 
and  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Much  publicity  has  been  focused  on 
the  scholarship  section  of  the  bill,  leav¬ 
ing  in  the  shadows  the  equally  important 
loan  program.  Indeed,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  encouraging  children,  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford  to 
do  so,  to  go  to  college,  the  loan  section 
may  very  well  be  regarded  as  even  more 
significant.  Side  by  side,  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  assume  their  proper 
stature. 

SCHOLARSHIP  SECTION 

The  scholarship  section — title  II — is 
the  section  which  has  received  the  most 
attention,  although  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  significant  portion  of  this  bill.  Its 
real  purpose  is  to  stimulate  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  academic  attainments — to  de- 
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velop  a  scholarly  discipline  in  our 
youth — particularly  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  sciences,  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  It  will,  of  course,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  number  of  qualified  children 
to  secure  a  higher  education. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  existing 
scholarships  run  as  high  as  500,000;  so  it 
is  clear  that  an  additional  20,000  or 
22,000  scholarships  will  not  mean  much 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  children  in¬ 
volved.  The  real  significance  lies  with 
the  Federal  leadership  which  this  pro¬ 
gram  represents.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
other  levels  of  government,  as  well  as 
private  individuals  and  organizations, 
will  be  stimulated  by,  and  will  respond 
to,  this  leadership. 

The  president  of  the  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge, 
was  one  of  the  early  witnesses  in  our 
committee  hearings.  In  referring  to  the 
prospects  afforded  by  the  bill,  he  stated 
that — 

This  would  be  a  tremendous  stimulus  to 
boys  and  girls  all  through  high  school  to 
look  to  their  curriculums,  and  to  try  to  take 
more  solid  subjects,  and  to  try  to  attain  an 
Intellectual  competence  during  their  high 
school  years,  so  that  they  could  win  this 
prize.  *  •  *  It  will  be  a  great  distinction 
In  a  particular  high  school  to  have  several 
of  its  students  win  one  of  these  Federal 
prizes. 

The  competition  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  aspects  of  the  scholarship 
program. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  who  took  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  in  the  development  of  our 
atomic  capabilities,  told  our  committee 
that — • 

It  is  extremely  important  that  these  schol¬ 
arships  be  available  because  they  (will  appear 
to  the  younger  children  as  a  goal.  But  the 
immediate  situation  of  having  won  a  com¬ 
petition  would  be  a  good  addition  to  schol¬ 
arships  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  scholarship  section  provides— 
and,  I  believe,  reasonably  so — that  a 
preference  should  be  given  to  students 
who  show  outstanding  ability  and  train¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics, 
or  foreign  languages.  However,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  this  is  not  a  restric¬ 
tion,  merely  a  preference.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  before  our  committee — I  refer 
chiefly  to  the  great  scientists  who  testi¬ 
fied  at  the  committee’s  hearings — were 
almost  unanimous  in  their  belief  that 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  limit  the 
scholarship  program  to  these  areas. 
The  scientists  themselves  seemed  to  be 
unanimous  in  the  belief  that  if  we  suc¬ 
ceed  in  attracting  to  our  colleges  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  number  of  capable  students, 
undoubtedly  a  sufficient  number  will 
choose  scientific  fields  of  study. 

LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  student  loan  program  authorized 
by  title  III  of  the  bill  should  go  a  long- 
way  toward  solving  a  very  critical  prob¬ 
lem.  It  will  help  put  us  into  a  position 
where  no  qualified  students  who  seek  a 
college  education  will  be  unable  to  secure 
it  for  lack  of  money.  The  program  is  not 
noteworthy  solely  for  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it.  It 
is  perhaps  more  important  in  terms  of 
leadership.  A  great  number  of  our  State 
and  public  colleges  and  universities  have 
no  loan  programs  at  all.  Experience 


with  this  national-defense  student-loan 
program  will  doubtless  precipitate 
greater  uses  of  this  kind  of  program 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  rather  generally  agreed  that  many 
more  able  and  qualified  teachers  will  be 
required  in  the  next  few  decades.  The 
forgiveness  provisions  of  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram,  whereby  borrowers  will  have  their 
loan  forgiven  completely  if  they  teach  for 
a  period  of  5  years,  should  provide  a  sub¬ 
stantial  impact  on  the  teacher  shortage 
problem. 

STRENGTHENING  SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND 
LANGUAGE 

A  modest  program  of  grants  to  States 
and  to  educational  institutions  to 
strengthen  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign-language  teaching  in 
our  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  is  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the 
bill.  This  program  can  help  eliminate 
a  serious  defect  in  our  educational 
system. 

teachers’  institutes 

Also  aimed  at  the  shortage  of  well- 
trained  teachers  are  the  general  insti¬ 
tutes  authorized  by  title  V.  These  in¬ 
stitutes  are  designed  to  follow  the  pat¬ 
tern  laid  down  by  those  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Testimony  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  indicated  the  NSF  institutes  have 
been  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
teachers  and  have  been  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  in  assisting  our  teachers  to  gain  high 
levels  of  competency. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

A  program  of  fellowship  calculated  to 
reduce  the  crucial  teacher  shortage  in 
the  field  of  higher  education  is  author¬ 
ized  by  title  VI  of  the  bill.  Correction 
of  this  established  shortage  is  essential 
if  our  educational  system  is  not  to 
deteriorate  further. 

COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE 

Title  VII  of  this  bill  will  provide  mod¬ 
erate  grants  to  the  States  for  improving 
our  testing  and  counseling  services. 
Such  grants  will  help  make  available 
to  students  in  our  secondary  schools  the 
facts  and  counseling  they  need  to  as¬ 
sure  their  maximum  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment.  In  terms  of  money  received, 
the  taxpayers  may  well  get  more  from 
this  section  than  from  any  of  the  others. 
A  number  of  witnesses  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  indicated  that  a  significant  reason 
why  we  lose  so  many  of  our  most  capa¬ 
ble  students  is  that  they  do  no  receive 
the  kind  of  encouragement  which  stim¬ 
ulates  them  to  acquire  a  college  educa¬ 
tion— particularly  those  children  who 
come  from  families  of  lower  income  and 
lower  educational  backgrounds.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  extremely  intelli¬ 
gent  and  capable  children  fail  to  realize 
the  extent  of  their  own  potentialities  or 
even  to  consider  the  importance  of  go¬ 
ing  on  to  college.  Many  dismiss  it  as 
virtually  impossible,  without  any  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  availability  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  which,  with  some  work 
on  their  part,  would  make  it  possible. 
I  firmly  believe  that  Federal  leadership 
in  this  area  will  be  productive  and  ef¬ 
fective  in  terms  of  utilizing  this  Nation’s 
most  valuable  asset — its  young  people — 
and  permit  each  one  to  grow  ahd  to  ex¬ 
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pand  to  the  limit  of  his  innate  ability 
and  individual  interest. 

RESEARCH  IN  TEACHING  MEDIA 

Another  modest  program  authorized 
by  the  bill  is  the  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  efforts  provided  for  in  title JX. 
The  present  material  available  excited 
the  imaginations  of  our  committee  mem¬ 
bers  with  the  possibilities,  in  terms  of 
more  effective  utilization  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  me¬ 
diums  in  the  educational  field.  It  seems 
entirely  possible  that  real  strides  can  be 
made  here  within  the  next  few  years. 
The  potentialities  of  these  research  pro¬ 
grams  are  great  in  terms  of  increasing 
the  interest  of  children  in  education,  and 
consequently  motivating  them  more 
strongly;  and  also  in  terms  of  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  very  expensive  problem  of  reduc¬ 
ing  faculty -student  ratios.  At  the  same 
time,  we  literally  can  burst  beyond  the 
limited  vista  of  the  classroom.  Via  TV, 
we  can  extend  the  realm  of  teaching  to 
museums,  the  opera,  stage,  and  research 
laboratories — all  out-of-doors. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Extension  of  the  well-proved  voca¬ 
tional  education  program  authorized  by 
title  X  of  the  bill  may  well  be  desirable, 
but  it  is  questionably  appropriate  in  this 
bill.  Inasmuch  as  this  title  has  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  scientific  and  technical 
areas — that  is,  the  production  of  techni¬ 
cians — there  is  some  justification.  The 
section  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the 
restriction  on  “less  than  college  grade” 
courses  were  removed.  The  talents  and 
efforts  of  many  of  our  scientists  and 
engineers  are  being  wasted  in  jobs  which 
actually  require  only  technicians.  We 
have  too  long  neglected  this  manpower 
area,  and  it  is  important  that  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  stimulate  the  present  programs 
of  our  junior  colleges  and  technical  in¬ 
stitutes.  It  is  possible  that  later  today 
I  may  offer  amendments  designed  to 
strengthen  title  X  by  making  it  more 
clearly  a  program  for  the  production  of 
technicians  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
leaving  the  development  of  skilled 
tradesmen  to  existing  programs  outside 
the  scope  of  this  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  again  to  refer  to 
the  responsibility  for  leadership  in 
strengthening  our  total  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  which  lies  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  believe  that  approval  of  this 
bill  will  provide  that  leadership,  and 
that  all  segments  of  our  country  will  re¬ 
spond  to  it. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said,  at  the 
time  he  submitted  the  first  draft  of  this 
bill  to  the  Congress: 

Education  best  fulfills  its  high  purpose 
when  the  responsibility  for  education  is  kept 
close  to  the  people  it  serves.  When  it  is 
rooted  in  the  home,  nurtured  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  sustained  by  a  rich  variety  of 
public,  private,  and  individual  resources. 
Because  of  the  national  security  interest  in 
the  quality  and  scope  of  our  educational  sy¬ 
stem  in  the  years  immediately  ahead,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Federal  Government  must  also 
undertake  to  play  an  emergency  role. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  those  who 
will  criticize  this  bill.  Yet  I  believe  that 
any  person  who  will  devote  himself  as¬ 
siduously  to  the  study  of  the  needs  in 
the  field  of  education,  particularly  in  the 
field  at  which  this  bill  aims,  will  be  as 
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convinced  as  the  committee  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  need  is  here,  and  the 
time  for  action  is  now,  and  it  is  not  just 
a  moderate  need  about  which  we  talk. 
It  is  a  need  of  which  we  must  be  fully 
cognizant.  It  is  a  need  which  we  must 
fulfill  if  we  are  to  serve  our  country  and 
if,  in  fact,  we  are  to  preserve  it  in  the 
strong  position  which  it  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  occupied. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  President. 

Exhibit  1 

Two  Thousand  Tongues  To  Go 
(By  Clarence  W.  Hall) 

(In  tlie  remote  jungles  of  Latin  America, 
living  among  primitive  tribesmen  for  whom 
bead-bunting  is  still  a  tempting  recreation, 
is  a  group  of  extraordinary  young  Americans, 
many  of  tbem  single  girls.  Members  of  the 
unique  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics, 
their  mission  is  twofold:  to  reduce  to  writ¬ 
ing  the  numerous  unwritten  languages  used 
by  the  jungle  tribes,  and  through  this  means 
to  bring  literacy,  civilization,  and  Christian¬ 
ity  to  Indians  who  have  known  little  but 
want  and  savage  superstition.  Linked  to¬ 
gether  only  by  radio  and  by  their  own 
jungle-hopping  airline,  these  daring  young 
pioneers  daily  confront  dangers  hazardous 
enough  to  blanch  the  most  intrepid  arm¬ 
chair  adventurer. 

(Almost  half  the  world’s  population — ■ 
some  700  million  human  beings — can  still 
neither  read  nor  write.  Two  Thousand 
Tongues  To  Go  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
could  not  help  responding  to  that  challenge, 
and  of  the  remarkable,  world- girdling  cam¬ 
paign  carried  on  by  the  gallant  organization 
he  created.) 

When  the  boa  constrictor  struck,  Loretta 
Anderson,  a  slight  young  woman  from  Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  J.,  was  sitting  alone  in  her  dugout 
canoe  beside  an  Indian  settlement  on  the 
Morona  River,  deep  in  the  Peruvian  jungle. 
Her  partner — Lila  Wistrand,  a  trained  nurse 
from  Houston,  Tex. — had  just  climbed  the 
river  bank  to  treat  a  sick  child.  Suddenly 
the  giant  reptile  surged  out  of  the  water  and 
lashed  at  Loretta.  Screaming,  fighting  off 
the  monster,  Loretta  managed  to  leap  from 
the  canoe,  dripping  blood  from  a  badly 
gashed  hand  and  arm.  Lila  came  on  the 
run,  dressed  her  wounds — and  an  hour  later 
both  were  back  at  work  patiently  teaching 
the  Shapra  Indians  to  read  and  write. 

At  about  the  same  time,  some  800  miles  to 
the  southeast,  Esther  Matteson  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  and  Annie  Shaw  of  Alberta,  Canada, 
fever  ridden  themselves,  were  battling  an 
influenza  epidemic  that  threatened  to  wipe 
out  the  Piro  Indians.  A  couple  of  hundred 
miles  northeast  of  them,  Mary  Ruth  Wise 
of  Lenoir  City,  Tenn.,  and  Marth  Duff  of 
DeWitt,  Ark.,  aboard  a  balsa  raft  loaded  with 
Amuesha  Indians,  were  fighting  rapids  and 
treacherous  whirlpools  on  their  way  to  their 
jungle  school.  And  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
rest  of  Peru’s  230,000  square  miles  of  primeval 
wilderness  would  have  revealed  scores  of 
other  tiny  jungle  stations  where  other  young 
Americans — 42  of  them  unmarried  girls  of 
college  age — were  living  dangerously  among 
wild  Indians.  All  for  one  purpose:  to  coax 
aborigines,  whose  languages  have  never  be¬ 
fore  been  reduced  to  writing,  to  learn  the 
mysteries  of  “the  paper  that  talks,”  the 
printed  word. 

These  young  Americans,  and  some  700 
others  like  them,  belong  to  one  of  the  most 
determined  and  effective  groups  now  waging 
war  on  world  illiteracy:  the  Summer  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Linguistics  (SIL),  otherwise  known 
as  the  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators.  Currently 
at  work  among  175  different  language  groups 
in  12  countries,  SIL  linguists  have  a  trans¬ 
figuring  glory  in  their  vision.  Braving  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  hazards,  they  quietly 
spend  their  lives  analyzing  unwritten  Indian 


languages,  creating  primers  and  dictionaries, 
setting  up  schools  and  training  native 
teachers. 

The  man  who  gives  this  group  their  vision 
is  restless,  62-year-old  William  Cameron 
Townsend — “Uncle  Cam”  to  his  associates — 
who  has  spent  more  than  40  years  among 
Latin  America’s  Indian  tribes.  I  learned 
about  Townsend  recently  while  hitching  a 
ride  across  the  Andes  in  a  Peruvian  military- 
transport  plane.  As  we  swept  past  a  21,000- 
foot  snow-capped  peak  and  began  a  long 
glide  down  toward  the  jungle,  the  young 
pilot  removed  the  oxygen  tube  from  his 
teeth  and  gestured  toward  the  vast  wilder¬ 
ness  stretching  out  ahead  farther  than  the 
eye  could  see.  “Many  young  Norteameri- 
canos  are  out  there,’!  he  beamed.  “You 
know  Senor  Townsend  and  his  Instituto 
Linguistico?” 

When  I  looked  blank,  his  face  expressed 
pity.  “You  should  go  and  see,”  he  said. 
“Peruvians  are  proud  of  what  the  Instituto 
does  for  our  country.” 

During  the  next  few  days,  penetrating 
deep  into  the  jungle  by  tiny  missionary 
plane  and  tipsy  dugout  canoe,  I  did  go  and 
see.  In  Indian  villages  dotted  along  the 
twisting  jungle  rivers  I  watched  these  amaz¬ 
ing  young  Americans  conquering,  by  Chris¬ 
tian  love,  savage  peoples  whom  neither  time 
nor  ancient  Incas  nor  Spanish  conquistadors 
had  ever  been  able  to  conquer.  And  in  their 
midst,  spurring  them  on,  was  the  remark¬ 
able  man  with  the  eager  heart  and  the 
quick,  boyish  smile,  whose  dream  had  cata¬ 
pulted  them  into  this  audacious  onslaught 
against  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Cam  Townsend  early  developed  his  urge 
for  spreading  the  Christian  gospel.  Back 
in  1917,  when  he  was  21,  he  quit  Occidental 
College  in  Los  Angeles,  packed  a  trunk  with 
Spanish-language  Bibles  and  headed  for 
Guatemala.  He  soon  found  his  Bibles  a 
drug  on  the  market.  More,  than  two-thirds 
of  Guatemala’s  population  were  Indians; 
few  knew  Spanish,  fewer  still  showed  any 
hankering  to  learn. 

One  day  an  Indian  to  whom  Cam  had 
offered  a  copy  of  the  Bible  demanded,  “Why, 
if  your  God  is  so  smart,  hasn’t  He  learned 
our  language?”  Then  and  there,  Townsend 
quit  Bible  distribution  in  favor  of  giving 
God  another  tongue. 

For  the  next  15  years  he  lived  with  the 
primitive  Cakchiquel  tribe  in  Guatemala, 
eating  their  food  (one  diet  item:  toasted 
ants),  mastering  their  difficult  tongue, 
gradually  reducing  it  to  written  form. 
Slowly  and  laboriously,  he  developed  a  sim¬ 
plified  method  for  teaching  any  phonetically 
written  language. 

When  finally  in  1932,  racked  with  tubercu¬ 
losis,  Townsend  rode  out  again  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  on  a  mule,  he  left  the  Cakchiquel  In¬ 
dians  with  five  schools,  a  small  hospital,  a 
printing  plant,  scores  of  small  churches,  and 
hundreds  of  literate  converts  to  Christian¬ 
ity.  In  Cam  Townsend’s  soul  was  exulta¬ 
tion;  in  his  saddlebags  was  a  printed  copy, 
in  the  hitherto  unwritten  Cakchiquel  lan¬ 
guage,  of  the  entire  New  Testament. 

Back  in  the  States,  while  recovering  from 
the  TB,  he  was  visited  by  an  old  missionary 
friend,  Leonard  Legters,  who  urged  him  to  do 
for  other  Latin  American  Indians  what  he 
had  done  for  the  Cakchiquels. 

Townsend  thought  it  over,  finally  said, 
“O.  K.,  Leonard,  I’ll  tackle  it.  But  on  one 
condition:  that  you’ll  help  me  found  a 
pioneer  training  camp  where  we  can  train 
mission  candidates  in  primitive-language 
reduction  and  Bible  translating.  We’re  going 
to  need  a  lot  of  help  to  do  the  job  I  have 
in  mind.” 

As  a  starter,  the  two  men  waded  into  sta¬ 
tistical  tomes  on  illiteracy,  and  were 
astounded  to  find  that  almost  half  the 
world’s  adult  population  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  Even  more  astounding  was  the 
fact  that  there  were  in  the  world  some  3,000 
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separate  and  distinct  languages,  more  than 
2,000  of  them  without  any  translations  from 
the  Bible  at  all. 

“That’s  our  goal,”  declared  Cam.  “Two 
thousand  tongues  to  go.” 

In  the  summer  of  1934,  Townsend  and 
Legters  opened  their  school  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  farmhouse  in  the  Arkansas  Ozarks. 
for  the  first  session  only  two  students  showed 
up,  but  by  its  eighth  summer  the  school  had 
outgrown  the  farmhouse — and  a  renovated 
chicken  coop  used  for  sleeping  quarters — 
and  moved  to  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

Incorporated  as  the  Summer  Institute  of 
Linguistics,  this  unique  school  now  teaches 
language  analysis  to  some  500  students 
annually  at  the  Universities  of  Oklahoma, 
North  Dakota  and  Washington,  has  branches 
in  England,  Canada  and  Australia.  Gradu¬ 
ates  to  date  number  more  than  4,000,  are  at 
work  in  25  countries  under  mission  boards 
of  35  denominations,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic. 

But  before  being  whooshed  into  SIL’s 
wilderness  orbit,  the  student  linguists  are 
put  through  the  wringer  during  3  months 
of  rugged  survival  tests  at  a  jungle  train¬ 
ing  camp.  Here  both  men  and  women  must 
prove  themselves  able  to  handcraft  their 
own  jungle  huts  without  saw,  hammer  or 
nails  (they  use  wild  cane  poles  and  leaves); 
make  balsa  rafts  and  handle  dugout  canoes 
through  raging  rapids  and  crocodile-infested 
rivers;  cope  with  wild  animals  and  giant 
reptiles;  administer  first  aid  for  everything 
from  broken  bones  to  epidemics;  and  find 
their  way  on  25-mile  hikes  through  un¬ 
marked  forests,  living  off  the  jungle.  Those 
who  pass  these  rigorous  tests — more  than  90 
percent — are  then  sent  out  for  3  months  of 
living  with  test  tribes. 

As  soon  as  he  had  trained  a  few  in  his 
linguistic  methods,  Townsend  and  his  stu¬ 
dents  headed  for  Mexico.  They  were 
stopped  at  the  border,  bluntly  told,  “We 
don’t  want  translators.  The  Indian  lan¬ 
guages  must  disappear.”  Townsend  re¬ 
torted,  “They  disappear  more  rapidly  if  you 
use  the  Indians’  languages  to  teach  them 
Spanish.” 

With  help  from  two  noted  Mexicans,  edu¬ 
cator  Moises  Saenz  and  Dr.  Mariano  Silva  y 
Aceves,  a  linguist,  he  wormed  his  way  in, 
settled  among  the  Aztecs  in  the  State  of 
Morelos,  started  on  the  long  job  of  learning 
the  language.  Today,  with  the  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  there  are  in  Mexico 
216  SIL  translators,  working  among  51  back¬ 
ward  tribes.  “We  don’t  look  upon  you  as 
foreigners  any  more,”  a  high  government 
official  said  recently.  “You’re  real  Mexi¬ 
cans.” 

Typical  of  Townsend’s  dedicated  workers 
is  Marianna  Slocum  of  Ardmore,  Pa.  Mari¬ 
anna  and  her  fiance  studied  at  SIL,  prepar¬ 
ing  to  go  together  to  the  Tzeltals,  a  tribe 
numbering  some  40,000  in  the  state  of  Chia¬ 
pas.  When  her  fiance  died  just  before  the 
wedding  date,  Marianna  insisted  on  follow¬ 
ing  their  gleam  alone. 

“My  family  was  horrified,”  she  says.  “But 
they  came  around.” 

After  mastering  the  complicated  language 
Marianna  prepared  school  texts,  started 
reading  and  writing  classes  and — in  16 
years — founded  7  thriving  bilingual  schools, 
translated  into  Tzeltal  a  raft  of  books  and 
pamphlets  introducing  the  tribesmen  to  the 
Mexican  national  culture.  Along  the  way, 
she  managed  to  banish  witchcraft,  thievery 
and  drunkenness  from  large  sections  of  the 
tribe,  replace  witch  doctors’  nostrums  with 
modern  medicine  and  convert  5,000  Tzeltals 
from  sun  worship  to  Christianity. 

Last  December,  as  Marianna  packed  up 
to  move  on  to  another  dialect,  a  leading 
Mexican  magazine,  Tiempo,  made  her  the 
subject  of  a  16-column  cover  story  that  pro¬ 
claimed  her  "the  architect  of  a  transformed 
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situation.”  She  had  lifted  an  entire  Indian 
nation  “from  barbarism  to  civilization.” 

Meanwhile,  word  of  SIL’s  achievements  in 
Mexico  was  spreading  to  other  Latin-Ameri- 
can  countries.  Peru  was  first  to  respond 
to  Cam  Townsend’s  offer  of  trained  lin¬ 
guists.  v 

In  the  summer  of  1945,  at  the  invitation 
of  President  Manuel  Prado,  Townsend  spent 
months  surveying  the  ^Peruvian  jungle,  vi¬ 
siting  tribal  headmen,'”  sounding  out  their 
willingness.  Then  he  brought  in  workers 
for  three  of  the  most  remote  tribes.  To  get 
to  them,  the  young  North  Americans  had 
to  travel  for  weeks  by  canoe  and  raft,  beat 
their  way  through  almost  impenetrable  jun¬ 
gle,  detour  around  tribes  noted  for  killing 
white  men  on  sight. 

This  harrowing  experience  convinced 
Townsend  of  one  thing:  “We’ve  got  to  have 
a  plane.”  A  United  States  marine  mission 
at  Lima  was  about  to  scrap  an  old  Grumman 
amphibian.  The  Peruvian  Government,  with 
a  generous  assist  from  a  Townsend  admirer 
in  California,  bought  it  for  him,  and  to  fly 
it  Townsend  recruited  Larry  Montgomery,  a 
former  Air  Force  combat  flier.  Today  Mont¬ 
gomery  is  superintendent  of  JAARS  (Jungle 
Aviation  and  Radio  Service),  SIL’s  air  arm. 

JAARS  now  has  a  fleet  of  19  planes,  21 
pilots,  plus  crews  of  maintenance  men  and 
skilled  radio  technicians.  Most  of  the  air¬ 
craft  are  equipped  with  pontoons  for  river 
landings.  Pride  of  the  fleet  is  the  Helio 
Courier,  a  lately  developed  stallproof,  spin- 
proof  all-metal  plane  that  can  take  off  or 
land  in  75  yards  at  only  30  miles  per  hour 
when  fully  loaded,  cruise  at  160  miles  per 
hour,  and  as  high  as  23,000  feet,  turn  in  a 
small  radius  at  low  speeds  and,  using  an 
ingenious  winch,  can  hoist  a  man  out  of 
the  jungle  while  flying  a  tight  circle  close 
to  the  ground. 

Last  year  Townsend’s  daring  pilots  flew 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  air  miles 
over  the  green  hell  of  Peru’s  Amazonia  with¬ 
out  a  single  injury  to  any  passenger  or  crew¬ 
man.  Daily  they  put  their  planes  down 
safely  on  postage-stamp  landing  strips 
gashed  out  of  the  jungle  or  make  tricky  river 
landings  on  crocodile-infested  waters.  As 
Omer  Bondurant,  35-year-old  veteran  of  a 
World  War  II  night-fighter  squadron,  told 
me,  “We  do  our  best,  then  leave  the  rest  to 
God.” 

When  Townsend  is  not  gadding  about  the 
world  scouting  out  hitherto  unreached  In¬ 
dian  tribes,  recruiting  college  youths,  selling 
governments  on  his  literacy  program,  he  is 
at  home  at  Yarinacocha,  the  staging  area 
for  SIL’s  Operation  Peru.  A  400-acre  slash 
in  the  jungle,  this  base  is  a  humming  bee¬ 
hive  of  activitiy  devoted  to  one  end:  the 
servicing  and  supplying  of  the  young  lin¬ 
guists  who  are  currently  at  work  among  29 
of  Peru’s  45  different  tribal  groups,  each  with 
its  own  distinct  language,  customs — and 
jeopardies. 

Catch  him  at  home  and  Townsend  will 
take  you  through  the  big  base  sprawled  out 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Yarina.  Here  are 
the  hangars,  repair  shops  and  airstrips  for  his 
air  force.  Here,  too,  are  the  jungle-style 
residences  for  175  workers  and  their  families; 
a  medical  clinic;  commissary;  cafeteria  and 
dormitories  for  tribal  workers  constantly 
passing  in  and  out;  a  printing  shop  where 
tribal  primers,  dictionaries  and  other  read¬ 
ing  materials  are  manufactured — some  18,000 
volumes  last  year.  Here,  also,  are  class¬ 
rooms  where  Indians  brought  in  from  their 
tribes  may  be  given  advanced  training  under 
Ministry  of  Education  supervision,  taught 
Spanish,  then  returned  as  teachers  of  their 
own  people  in  newly  established  government 
schools. 

Nerve  center  of  the  Jungle  base  is  Radio 
Central,  a  control  tower  manned  day  and 
night  to  keep  contact  with  linguists  out 
among  the  tribes.  Townsend  has  bought. 


scrounged  or  had  given  him  enough  war- 
surplus  radio  sets  to  bind  his  whole  far- 
reaching  jungle  program  into  a  radio  net¬ 
work. 

Dramatic  incidents  proving  the  network’s 
value  occur  with  alarming  frequency.  There 
was,  for  example,  the  time  when  an  SIL 
team  used  its  transmitter  to  quash  a  tribal 
war  in  the  making.  While  among  the  Cashi- 
nahuas  (known  as  the  “Bat  People”),  Eu¬ 
gene  Scott  and  Kenneth  Kensinger  found 
their  tribe  seething  one  day  with  war  prepa¬ 
rations.  The.Cashinahuas  had  just  heard  a 
rumor  that  one  of  their  men,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  into  the  neighboring  Cullna  Tribe,  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  witchcraft  slaying  by 
his  in-laws.  Brandishing  spears  and  bows 
'and  arrows,  they  shouted,  “Death  to  all 
Culinas.” 

“How  do  you  know  the  rumor  is  true?” 
Scott  asked  the  Indians.  “Come,  let’s  check.” 

Mystified,  the  warriors  crowded  around  the 
transmitter  while  a  call  was  put  through  to 
„  an  SIL  team  living  with  the  Culinas.  In  a 
matter  of  minutes  the  voice  of  the  “mur¬ 
dered”  man,  100  miles  distant,  was  reassur¬ 
ing  his  kinsmen :  he  was  -q.ot  only  alive  but 
was  being  treated  well  by  “our  friends  the 
Culinas.”  The  warriors  dropped  their  weap¬ 
ons.  Their  chief  asked  to  speak  to  his  Culina 
opposite  number,  invited  the  Culinas  to  a 
big  feast.  Three  days  later  what  might  have 
been  a  bloody  battle  was  turned  into  an 
intertribal  whoopla  for  peace. 

Linguists  in  the  jungles  are  required  to 
make  radio  contact  regularly;  if  they  are 
“off  the  air”  too  long,  a  plane  is  dispatched 
to  discover  why.  A  staff  of  radio  techni¬ 
cians  circulates  regularly  among  the  stations 
to  see  that  transmitters  and  receivers  are 
in  top  condition. 

On  occasion  the  radio  tower  at  Yarina¬ 
cocha  knits  SIL’s  whole  sprawling  operation 
into  a  network  of  prayer.  The  operator  on 
duty  may  alert  the  entire  network  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “For  the  next  hour  Pilot  George  Ins- 
ley  will  be  over  jungle  area  where  he  cannot 
land.  *  *  *  Wes  and  Eva  Thiesen  report  their 
Indians  threatened  with  flash  floods.  *  *  * 
Uncle  Cam  leaving  today  to  address  college 
groups  in  States,  seeking  new  workers.  *  *  * 
Pilot  Don  Smith  forced  down  on  river,  en¬ 
gine  trouble.  All  request  your  prayers.  That 
is  all.” 

The  girl  linguists— the  “dedicated  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Uncle  Cam,”  as  they  call  themselves— 
go  out  into  these  incredibly  dangerous  places 
as  casually  and  eagerly  as  their  sisters  at 
home  explore  a  shopping  center.  And  they 
seem  to  make  out  better  than  the  men — 
probably  because  the  Indians  are  less  suspi¬ 
cious  of  them.  As  Dr.  Townsend  says,  “The 
Indian  chiefs  think,  ‘They’re  only  women. 
What  harm  can  they  do?  Like  as  not  they’re 
looking  for  husbands.’  ” 

Townsend  was  at  first  skittish  about  send¬ 
ing  girls  into  unpredictable  tribal  situations 
alone.  But  he  was  shamed  into  it  when,  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  two  volunteers  demanded, 
“You  say  that  God  takes  care  of  His  own. 
Doesn’t  that  include  us?” 

He  let  them  go.  “And  of  course  God  hon¬ 
ored  their  faith,”  he  says.  “He  has  taken 
perfect  care  of  them.” 

In  all  Peru  I  found  no  better  example  of 
this  care— or  of  the  amazing  courage  of 
SIL’s  girl  linguists — than  Loretta  Anderson, 
pioneer  among  the  Shapra  tribe. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Shapras,  vicious  killers 
and  headhunters,  were  among  the  most 
feared  of  Peruvian  tribes.  Their  chief, 
Tariri,  had  attained  leadership  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  device  of  slaying  his  predecessor  in  cold 
blood,  then  daring  any  warrior  to  dispute  his 
authority.  Then  one  day  in  1950  Loretta, 
with  her  first  coworker,  Doris  Cox,  paddled 
up  to  his  village  in  a  dugout  canoe.  Climb¬ 
ing  the  river  bank,  between  rows  of  glower¬ 
ing  tribesmen  momentarily  immobilized  by 
such  audacity,  the  two  slender  white  girls 
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faced  the  chief.  Using  a  few  Shapra  words 
picked  up  from  a  trade  downriver,  plus  sign 
language,  they  told  him  they  had  come  to 
live  among  his  people  and  study  their 
language. 

Tariri  stared  at  the  two  girls  in  a  long 
silence.  Then  he  crisply  ordered  that  they 
be  assigned  a  hut,  with  a  couple  of  older 
Indian  women  to  help  them  with  whatever 
they  were  after.  Years  later  he  confided  to 
Townsend,  "If  you  had  sent  men,  we  would 
have  killed  them  on  sight.  Or  if  a  couple, 
I’d  have  killed  the  man  and  taken  the 
woman  for  myself.  But  what  could  a  great 
chief  do  with  two  harmless  girls  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  calling  him  brother?” 

The  jungle  surrounding  their  hut  had  its 
beauty;  clouds  of  lavishly  colored  butterflies 
fluttering  through  shafts  of  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine  that  pierced  the  foliage  when  the 
rains  stopped;  gaudy  toucans,  macaws,  and 
umbrella  birds  swooping  through  the  trees. 
It  also  had  its  sinister  sounds.  At  night, 
from  the  ‘dripping  forest,  came  the  cries  of 
howler  monkeys  and  the  jaguar’s  coughing 
roar.  \ 

Most  discomforting  were  the  hordes  of 
flying  and  crawling  things:  gnats  that 
swarmed  about  them  by  day;  the  ants  and 
cockroaches  that  came  out  of  every  crevice 
of  their  hut,  the  big  spiders  that  crawled 
over  their  bed  nets  at  night. 

"We  were  scared  most  of  the  time  during 
the  first  5  months,”  Doris  and  Loretta  will 
tell  you.  “But  when  we  trembled  the  most 
we  prayed  the  hardest.” 

They  prayed  hard  one  night  when,  while 
they  were  working  over  their  notes  by 
candlelight,  an  Indian  woman  burst  in  with 
alarming  news.  The  men  of  the  tribe,  wind¬ 
ing  up  a  drunken  feast,  were  even  now  reel¬ 
ing  down  the  path  to  the  hut,  loudly  pro¬ 
claiming  their  intention  to  rape  the  white 
girls.  “You  must  hide.” 

The  girls  fled  to  the  forest,  spent  the  night 
there.  Next  morning,  returning  to  their 
radio  transmitter,  they  called  Yarinacocha, 
400  miles  away. 

“Ering  Tariri  to  the  radio,”  said  the  base 
director. 

The  chief,  who  understood  Spanish,  heard 
a  stern  voice  coming  from  the  black  box. 
It  said,  “You  are  the  chief — and  you  can’t 
control  your  tribe?” 

His  authority  challenged,  Tariri  drew  him¬ 
self  up  with  solemn  dignity.  “I  am  the 
chief,”  he  said.  "I  promise  that  the 
senoritas  will  not  be  harmed.” 

And  they  weren’t,  then  or  later. 

Amid  such  harassments,  Loretta  and  Doris 
buckled  down  to  the  agonizingly  slow  job  of 
learning  the  language,  desperately  trying  to 
distinguish  one  sound  from  another  in  the 
exotic  jargon  that  swirled  about  them. 
After  several  months  the  white  girls’  persist¬ 
ence,  plus  their  many  kindly  acts,  melted  the 
Shapras’  suspicions.  Flattered  by  the  girls’ 
earenst  attempts  to  master  their  language, 
the  Indians  readily  gave  them  words  for  ob¬ 
jects  pointed  at,  and  the  language  notebooks 
began  to  fill  up  with  Shapra  words  and 
phrases.  As  soon  as  they  had  a  phonetic 
alphabet  worked  out,  Doris  and  Loretta  be¬ 
gan  the  long  task  of  producing  primers, 
teaching  Shapra  children  to  read  and  write. 
Along  with  Shapra  folk  stories  and  legends, 
they  translated  a  few  verses  from  the  Bible. 

Abruptly  one  day  Chief  Tariri  joined  a 
little  group  the  girls  were  teaching.  He 
stood,  frowning,  as  the  lesson  went  on.  After 
hearing  the  first  Scripture  verse  translated 
into  his  own  language,  he  broke  in  to  ask 
that  it  be  repeated  again  and  again.  Finally 
he  exclaimed,  “My  heart  understands  with  a 
leap.” 

To  Doris  and  Loretta  he  said,  “When  you 
came,  I  did  not  understand  why.  Now  I 
know.  What  you  are  doing  makes  my  people 
happier  and  better  able  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves.” 
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Thereafter  the  chief  appeared  regularly 
at  the  girls’  hut,  would  sit  for  hours  helping 
them  get  the  exact  meanings  of  words,  write 
down  tribal  stories,  translate  more  Bible 
verses.  And  as  he  did  so,  Tarlri  began  to 
show  signs  of  subtle  change.  One  day  in 
1953,  3  years  after  the  girls  had  come  to  his 
village,  he  called  his  Shapras  together  for  a 
dramatic  announcement. 

“I  Uke  this  white  girls’  God,”  he  said.  "He 
has  brought  us  many  good  things.  I’m  going 
to  stop  worshiping  the  boa.” 

In  the  following  months,  Doris  and  Loretta 
were  convinced  that  Tariri  was  indeed 
changed.  Not  only  did  he  put  aside  snake 
worship,  but,  one  by  one,  without  being  asked 
to,  he  shrugged  off  witch-doctor  practices, 
outlawed  murder,  abolished  head  shrinking. 

In  1955,  when  Townsend  arranged  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  SID’s  10th  anniversary  in  Peru,  he 
took  Tariri  with  him  to  Lima.  With  Loretta 
translating  for  him,  Tariri  talked  un¬ 
abashedly  with  Peru’s  President,  newspaper 
editors,  groups  of  schoolchildren.  Every  inch 
a  chief,  even  in  the  white  man’s  jungle,  he 
held  his  head  high,  told  Loretta,  “Speak  up, 
leave  out  nothing  I  say.” 

Two  years  later,  in  June  1957,  Townsend 
arranged  for  Tariri  and  Loretta  to  go  to 
Hollywood  to  appear  on  Ralph  Edwards’ 
“This  Is  Your  Life”  TV  show.  Tire  program 
featured  Rachel  Saint,  an  SIL  translator 
Who  had  helped  Loretta  briefly  with  the 
Shapras  but  who  is  now  writing  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Aucas,  savage  slayers  of  Jier 
brother,  Nate  Saint,  and  four  other  young 
missionaries.1  Tariri  caught  the  fancy  of 
viewers:  Millions  will  remember  how  he 
stood  proudly  self-possessed,  stared  boldly 
into  the  camera’s  eye,  and  testified  with 
simple  dignity  to  his  new-found  faith. 

The  quality  of  Tariri ’s  commitment  to 
Christian  precepts  underwent  a  fiery  test 
when,  returning  to  his  jungle  fastness,  he 
was  attacked  by  an  enemy  group.  He  was 
shot  through  the  chest,  and  others  of  his 
Shapras  were  slain.  Jungle  law  called  for 
bloody  reprisal,  but  Tariri’s  faith  was  strong. 
He  issued  an  order  for  his  revenge-hungry 
Shapras  to  simmer  down,  called  the  girls  to 
him,  and  said,  “Read,  please,  where  God 
says,  'Return  not  evil  for  evil.'  " 

Today  there  are  a  number  of  Shapra 
schools  going,  with  primers  and  other  teach¬ 
ing  tools  in  the  Shapra  language.  Young 
tribesmen  now  in  training  will  shortly  be¬ 
come  qualified  teachers.  Nearly  100  Shap¬ 
ras  have  followed  Tariri  in  accepting  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  Gospel  of  Mark,  in  the  Shapra 
tongue,  is  completed  and  ready  for  printing. 
Still,  the  work  is  far  from  done.  Another  5 
to  7  years  must  be  spent  with  the  Shapras 
before  the  girls  can  move  on  to  another  tribe 
and  another  long  battle  with  a  new  tongue. 

“It’s  not  easy,”  says  Loretta  Anderson. 
“But  it’s  a  lot  of  fun.  And  how  rewarding.” 

I  discovered  this  same  attitude  among 
every  SIL  linguist  group  I  met.  Hardest 
pressed  are  those  who  work  with  tribes  whose 
languages  are  multi-tonal.  In  one  such 
tribe  the  words  for  “sinner”  and  “fat  person” 
are  the  same;  the  tone  used  spells  the  differ¬ 
ence.  One  day,  teaching  that  “God  loves  the 
sinner,”  the  worker  saw  bewilderment  on  his 
Indians’  faces.  To  his  dismay  he  discovered 
he  had  been  asserting  that  “God  loves  the 
fat  person.”  Since  few  in  the  tribe  were  fat, 
he  was  “shutting  out  a  lot  of  them  from 
divine  favor.”  He  quickly  shifted  to  the 
right  tone. 

But  the  SIL  people  have  to  sandwich  their 
linguistic  work  in  between  treating  count¬ 
less  ills.  For,  in  dispatching  a  pair  of  work¬ 
ers  into  the  jungle,  Townsend  likes  to  have 
one  of  them  a  trained  nurse,  and  both  must 
be  prepared  to  cope  with  the  health  emergen¬ 
cies  which  arise  in  dismaying  abundance. 


1  See  Through  Gates  of  Splendor,  the 
Reader’s  Digest,  August  1956. 


Pneumonia  is  rife — and  deadly.  Common, 
too,  are  elephantiasis,  yaws,  and  an  ulcer¬ 
ating  disease  called  leishmaniasis  which, 
transmitted  by  a  sand  fly,  destroys  nose  and 
throat  passages  and  brings  death  from  star¬ 
vation. 

I  found  a  good  example  of  the  linguist- 
nurse  in  Jeannie  Grover,  a  serene,  brown¬ 
eyed  girl  from  Pateros,  Wash.  Jeannie’s 
tribe  is  the  Aguarunas,  a  branch  of  the  head¬ 
hunting  Jivaros,  largest  Indian  grouping 
010,000)  in  Peru’s  Amazon  basin.  Among 
them  Jeannie  and  her  partner,  Millie  Larson 
from  Solway,  Minn.,  have  established  11 
bilingual  schools.  In  one-room,  thatch- 
roofed  schoolhouses  scattered  over  the 
jungle-covered  hills,  some  600  little  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  by  Aguaruna  men  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  could  not  read  or  write  their  own 
language  but  who  are  now  proficient  in  both 
it  and  Spanish.  In  June  1956  the  11  teach¬ 
ers  from  these  schools  went  to  the  polls  to 
vote  in  the  Peruvian  elections — for  the  first 
time  in  Aguaruna  history. 

Jeannie’s  and  Millie’s  hut  is  in  a  tiny 
patch  of  clearing,  edged  on  one  side  by  the 
tumbling  Maranon  River,  on  three  others  by 
dense  jungle.  When  not  off  fighting  their 
enemies,  Aguaruna  men  mill  about  the  clear¬ 
ing,  fondling  their  blowguns  and  poison- 
tipped  darts,  laughing  and  talking.  I  com¬ 
mented  that  the  Aguarunas,  with  their  repu¬ 
tation  as  murderous  head-shrinkers,  looked 
pretty  formidable — these  barrel-chested 
bronze  men  in  short  skirts,  erect,  and  proud 
of  visage,  their  upper  bodies  daubed  with 
red  paint  and  decorated  with  beetle  wings 
and  toucan  feathers.  Jeannie  laughed  mer¬ 
rily.  “They  looked  so  to  me,  at  first.  Now 
they’re  the  most  beautiful  people  on  earth.” 

Every  day  some  30  Indiaris  come  to  her 
hut  for  first  aid  or  medical  treatment.  To 
reach  other  patients  she  must  tramp 
through  the  dripping  forests,  a  banana  leaf 
over  her  head  for  an  umbrella,  her  medical 
kit  in  hand,  or  travel  by  dugout  canoe  up 
the  turbulent  river. 

Does  she  feel  no  fear?  “Only  one — that 
same  day,  when  we  need  it  most,  we’ll  run 
out  of  medicine.” 

That  fear  was  Justified  when,  not  long  ago, 
Jeannie’s  Aguarunas  came  down  with  200 
cases  of  whooping  cough,  exhausting  her 
stock  of  remedies.  But  a  radio  message  to 
Yarinacocha  brought  swift  answer.  The 
doctor  there  loaded  a  plane  with  medicines, 
flew  to  Jeannie’s  aid  and,  after  10  days  of 
furious  labors  up  and  down  the  Maranon, 
had  the  epidemic  stopped  in  its  tracks. 

“Before  Millie  and  I  came,”  Jeannie  told 
me,  “the  witch  doctor  was  in  sole  charge 
of  the  Aguarunas’  health.  When  confronting 
a  patient,  he  first  fortifies  himself  with  a 
long  drink  of  potent  ayahuasca.  Then,  alter¬ 
nating  drinks  with  puffs  on  his  pipe,  he 
sucks  on  the  surface  of  the  sick  area — often 
until  the  blood  comes — and  spits  on  the 
ground.  Next  he  does  a  wild  dance  around 
the  victim,  cursing  at  the  spot  where  he 
spat.  When  the  ayahuasca  takes  hold,  he 
falls  to  the  ground.  Anyone  whose  face 
shows  up  in  his  drunken  dream  is  declared 
to  be  the  black-magic  worker  who  caused  the 
sickness,  and  the  alleged  culprit  is  promptly 
banished,  or  killed  if  the  patient  dies.” 

.“Nowadays,”  says  Jeannie,  “I’m  afraid  we 
are  doing  him  out  of  a  job.”  The  witch  doc¬ 
tor  still  goes  through  his  shenanigans,  but 
with  less  authority  and  fewer  patients.  In 
fact,  not  long  ago  when  his  own  daughter 
fell  ill  he  brought  her  in  his  arms  to  beg 
for  a  hypo  injection  and  sulfa  salve  for  the 
sores  covering  the  little  body.  “White  man’s 
sickness,”  he  grunted — and  turned  his 
daughter  over  to  Jeannie. 

The  base  clinic  at  Yarinacocha,  started  in 
1949  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Altig  with  a  second¬ 
hand  doctor’s  kit  and  a  batch  of  donated 
medicines,  now  boasts  a  12-room  building, 
up-to-date  laboratory  equipment  including 
X-ray,  and  serves  10,000  patients  annually. 


Its  medical  stores  are  supplied  partly  by 
the  Peruvian  public  health  service,  partly 
by  friendly  pharmaceutical  houses  in  the 
States. 

In  charge  of  the  always-crowded  clinic  is 
Dr.  Ralph  Eichenberger,  the  busiest  and 
most  resourceful  medical  director  I  have 
ever  met.  With  only  a  skeleton  nursing 
staff  (I  have  trouble  keeping  nurses — 
they  all  want  to  go  out  into  the  tribes”) 
he  manages  a  round-the-clock  program  of 
healing  that  must  surely  be  unique.  Be¬ 
sides  doctoring  patients  flown  in  from  the 
jungles,  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  linguist- 
nurses  by  radio,  and  stands  ready,  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  take  off  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  meet  emergencies. 

Dr.  Eichenberger  likens  his  work  to  that 
of  a  city’s  public  health  service.  “The  only 
difference,”  se  says,  “is  that  our  city  covers 
a  quarter-million  square  miles,  our  visiting 
nurses  are  hundreds  of  jungle  miles  apart, 
our  consultation  is  by  radio,  our  ambu¬ 
lances  are  balsa  rafts  and  jungle-hopping 
planes.”  Covering  this  circuit,  containing 
130,000  disease-prone  tribespeople,  takes 
some  doing. 

Since  1954,  when  many  lepers  were  found 
living  along  the  Ucayali  River,  Drs.  Eichen¬ 
berger  and  Altig  have  conducted  monthly 
leper  flights.  On  these  rounds  they  stop  at 
dozens  of  little  villages,  or  meet  in  pre¬ 
arranged  spots  along  the  river  those  who 
have  been  banished  from  their  tribes.  The 
sufferers  paddle  out  to  the  pontooned  plane 
in  canoes  from  their  Jungle  hideouts,  lift 
their  disfigured  faces  and  hands  in  mute  ap¬ 
peal.  During  the  last  4  years  hundreds  of 
Indians,  their  leprosy  arrested,  have  been  re¬ 
turned  to  their  tribes. 

SIL’s  linguist-nurses  must  necessarily  per¬ 
form  medical  services  far  beyond  the  port¬ 
folio  of  the  average  graduate  nurse.  But 
when  they  have  a  complicated  case,  they  call 
Dr.  Eichenberger.  This  tireless,  devoted  man 
at  hid  radio,  his  calm  voice  reaching  out 
across  huge  distances  to  prescribe  treatment, 
provides  a  picture  whose  drama  is  lost  only 
on  himself. 

For  example,  when  his  radio  crackled  out 
the  news  that  a  young  Piro  Indian  girl  had 
suffered  a  compound  fracture  of  her  elbow 
that  resisted  the  usual  setting,  he  called  for 
an  exact  description  of  the  break,  told  the 
nurse  how  to  rig  up  rocks  for  weights  to 
pull  the  shattered  bones  back  into  place  and 
how  to  apply  tree  branches  for  splints.  Ten 
days  later,  visiting  the  tribe  on  his  regular 
rounds,  he  found  that  the  break  was  healing 
perfectly. 

When  a  worker  with  the  Huambisa  Tribe 
frantically  called  in  to  report  a  mother  dying 
in  complicated  childbirth,  Eichenberger 
crisply  ordered:  “Take  your  radio  into  the 
woman’s  hut.  Leave  your  receiver  turned 
on.  Do  exactly  what  I  tell  you."  With  his 
instructions,  the  birth  was  successfully  ac¬ 
complished.  Both  mother  and  baby  lived. 
Hours  later,  the  worker  called  back:  “Hear 
that  racket.  Doc?  The  whole  tribe’s  cele¬ 
brating.  They  say  you’re  the  greatest  witch 
doctor  that  ever  lived.” 

How  do  the  SIL  workers  make  these 
Amazonian  Indians  want  to  learn?  Says 
Townsend,  “We  trade  upon  three  facets  in 
their  mentality  that  are  common  to  almost 
all  primitives:  their  pride  in  their  own 
language,  their  eagerness  to  better  them¬ 
selves  economically,  their  insatiable  curi¬ 
osity.” 

It  is  Townsend’s  theory  that  “jungle  In¬ 
dians  are  the  most  curious  people  alive. 
Only  the  fear  of  other  tribes,  plus  generations 
of  mistreatment  by  the  only  outsiders  they’ve 
met — rubber  workers,  gold  seekers,  adventur¬ 
ers — has  prevented  them  from  learning  about 
ideas,  people,  happenings  in  the  mysterious 
world  beyond  their  green-walled  prison." 

Out  in  the  jungle  I  saw  his  theory  vali¬ 
dated  again  and  again.  In  one  tribe  I 
watched  a  linguist  with  a  young  beginner. 
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She  pointed  to  a  symbol  she  had  created 
for  the  word  “tree,”  let  the  youngster  observe 
It  for  several  minutes.  Then  she  flipped  to 
a  page  with  this  symbol  among  dozens  of 
others.  “Now  find  the  tree,”  she  said.  The 
boy’s  eager  eyes  searched  the  page.  Then, 
suddenly,  his  brown  finger  stabbed  at  one 
symbol  and  his  face  lighted  up  as  he  said, 
“Teacher,  I’m  reading.” 

“Once  they  discover  reading  Is  possible,” 
she  told  me,  “there’s  no  stopping  them.” 

The  advantage  of  learning  a  second  lan¬ 
guage — Spanish,  in  the  case  of  Peru — also 
quickly  becomes  apparent  to  jungle  Indians. 
Especially  to  those  who  have  dealings  with 
itinerant  traders  and  patrones  who  settle 
near  their  borders,  establish  trading  posts, 
supply  them  with  trinkets  in  exchange  for 
Indian  goods — and  often  exploit  their  ignor¬ 
ance  by  bilking  them.  It  was  this  kind  of 
situation,  Townsend  told  me,  that  impelled 
Chief  Shironkama  of  the  Machiguengas  to 
seek  education  for  his  people.  Throughout 
Peru’s  Amazonia,  Shironkama  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and,  until 
recently,  one  of  the  most  feared  of  tribal 
headmen.  Today  he  and  many  of  his  for¬ 
merly  savage  warriors  are  striking  examples 
of  the  changes  that  SIL  workers  can  bring 
about  in  a  few  years  of  concentrated  effort. 

To  get  Shironkama’s  -  story  firsthand,  I 
took  off  one  day  from  Yarinacocha  for  the 
far  Urubamba  River.  Our  pontoon-equipped 
Cessno,  flown  by  JAARS  pilot  Don  Weber, 
soared  for  hours  over  thick  jungle  broken 
only  by  occasional  twisting  rivers.  Sudden¬ 
ly,  far  below,  we  saw  one  of  the  villages  of 
Shironkama’s  domain. 

Coming  down  low  over  the  river,  Weber 
muttered,  “It’s  in  flood.  Look  at  that 
clutter.”  I  glanced  down — and  was  all  for 
turning  back.  The  river  was  a  raging  tor¬ 
rent,  filled  with  logs.  Weber  calmly  moved 
his  stick  and  grinned.  “Ever  hear  of  coming 
in  on  a  wing  and  a  prayer?” 

Seconds  later  we  splashed  to  a  landing 
and  Weber  maneuvered  us  toward  the  shore, 
skillfully  dodging  the  drifting  debris.  As 
the  pontoons  nudged  the  muddy  bank,  he 
leaped  from  the  cockpit  and  flung  a  rope  to 
some  excited  Indians  who  quickly  secured 
the  plane  to  a  tree. 

Atop  the  bank  stood  a  solitary  figure, 
clothed  from  neck  to  ankle  in  a  hand -woven 
cushma,  the  peculiar  sacklike  garment  of 
the  Machiguengas.  This  was  Chief  Shiron¬ 
kama,  former  “terror  of  the  Urubamba.” 
He  gravely  greeted  us,  was  joined  almost  im¬ 
mediately  by  a  handsome  young  man  in  a 
jungle  helmet — Wayne  Snell,  SIL  linguist 
from  Elgin,  Ill.  Standing  together  on  that 
lonely  bank,  the  two  made  a  striking  picture. 

A  gunner’s  mate  during  World  War  II, 
Wayne  told  me  his  call  to  missionary  service 
had  come  when  he  met,  on  island  after 
island  in  the  South  Pacific,  black  men  who, 
instead  of  the  raw  savages  he’d  expected, 
“were  better  Christians  than  I  was.”  They 
had  been  made  so,  he  learned,  by  Christian 
missions.  The  war  over,  he  took  the  SIL 
course,  and  volunteered  for  duty  in  Peru. 

Since  1952,  Wayne  and  his  wife  Betty  have 
established  a  number  of  bilingual  schools 
among  the  hitherto  unreached  Machiguen¬ 
gas;  created  textbooks  on  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  farming,  health  and  hy¬ 
giene;  persuaded  the  prone-to-wander 
Indians  to  settle  around  the  schools  (initi¬ 
ating  an  agricultural  program  aimed  at 
making  it  profitable  to  do  so);  and  trans¬ 
lated  several  portions  of  the  Bible.  To  top 
it  all,  they  have  made  a  practicing  Christian 
out  of  Shironkama. 

Since  his  conversion  3  years  ago,  the  chief’s 
rigid  rule  for  his  large  tribe  has  been:  “No 
more  killings;  no  more  drunken  feasts;  no 
more  raids  on  other  tribes  for  women.”  Shi¬ 
ronkama  settled  his  own  woman  question  by 
dismissing  (with  pensions)  his  plurality  of 
wives,  asked  Snell  for  legal  marriage  with 
the  one  he  chose  to  keep. 


The  Snells’  first  contact  with  the  chief  was 
dramatic.  They  had  scarcely  settled  in  their 
native  hut  when  their  village,  a  day’s  canoe 
trip  from  Shironkama’s,  was  raided.  The 
chief,  whose  supply  of  wives  was  running  low, 
had  staged  the  raid  to  replenish  his  stock. 
When  he  and  his  warriors  surged  up  to  the 
Snells’  hut,  Shironkama  stared  in  disbelief 
at  the  white  couple,  held  his  warriors  back 
while  listening  to  their  reason  for  being 
there,  then  abruptly  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left,  cryptically  grunting,  “I’ll  see  you  later.” 

One  day  shortly  thereafter  Shironkama  re¬ 
appeared,  this  time  trailed  by  a  group  of 
children  he  had  rounded  up  from  several 
Machiguenga  villages.  To  Snell  he  said, 
“You  make  school,  yes?” 

Only  later  did  the  Snells  learn  why  Shi¬ 
ronkama  wanted  education  for  his  people. 
For  years  his  Machiguengas  had  been  victims 
of  a  white  patron  who  cheated  them  blind  in 
trades,  worked  them  for  such  pittance  pay 
as  one  fishhook  for  a  whole  barrel  of  rice,  in¬ 
dentured  them  with  debt.  When  the  Machi¬ 
guengas,  weary  of  such  treatment,  began 
staying  away,  the  patron  called  in  Shiron¬ 
kama,  told  him 'he  would  have  to  force  his 
people  to  work  out  their  debts,  gave  the  chief 
a  gun,  saying,  “If  they  won’t  work,  shoot 
them.”  The  chief  took  the  gun,  shot  two  of 
the  patron’s  henchmen  instead.  “The  pa¬ 
tron  will  not  make  you  his  slaves  again,”  he 
told  his  people.  “You  are  free.” 

Chief  Shironkama  told  me,  with  Snell  in¬ 
terpreting;  “From  such  white  men  as  the 
patron  I  learned  that  men  who  had  power 
read  books.  I  reasoned  that,  if  one  is  to 
avoid  being  cheated  or  enslaved,  he,  too, 
must  have  the  knowledge  that  books  give.  I 
wanted  that  knowledge  for  myself  and  my 
people.” 

The  next  morning  before  dawn  I  was 
bonged  awake  by  someone  beating  on  a  hol¬ 
low  log.  It  was  the  bell  announcing  school’s 
start  an  hour  later.  The  Indians  were  already 
assembled  outside  the  one-room  schoolhouse; 
they’d  been  up,  I  found,  since  3 :30. 

Chief  Shironkama  was  herding  the  stu¬ 
dents,  ranging  from  very  small  to  near  man¬ 
hood,  into  the  building  whose  thatched  roof 
was  still  dripping  from  the  night’s  torrential 
rains.  When  they  were  all  in,  the  rough 
benches  behind  rude  desks  filled,  Shironkama 
Jiimself  sat  on  the  floor,  leaning  against  the 
bamboo  pole  wall. 

School  began  with  a  Bible  reading.  The 
lesson  dealt  with  John  the  Baptist’s  manful 
defiance  of  Herod.  As  it  was  explained  in 
fluent  Machiguenga,  I  watched  the  chief’s 
face.  It  was  alight  with  understanding. 
With  every  point  Snell  made,  Shironkama 
nodded  thoughtfully,  and  from  his  throat 
came  the  murmuring  assent,  “Mmm-mmm- 
mmm.” 

Instruction  was  then  taken  over  by  a 
young  Indian  named  Mario,  whom  the  Snells 
had  carefully  developed  into  teacher  and 
village -Christian  leader.  While  Mario’s  voice 
droned  on,  the  chief’s  sharp  eyes  searched 
the  faces  of  the  students  to  see  if  they  were 
listening.  They  were — intently. 

These  students,  Mario  told  me  later, 
wanted  to  have  classes  all  day.  They  scorned 
recesses,  barely  taking  time  out  to  eat.  At 
dismissal  of  school  they  gathered  in  small 
groups  to  compete  in  display  of  their  new 
knowledge.  I  noticed  one  youngster,  about 
14,  saunter  off  to  the  river  bank,  a  primei1 
under  his  arm.  He  seated  himself  on  a  log 
and  loudly  began  to  read.  His  pose  was  one 
of  elaborate  indifference  to  the  kids  who  came 
to  catch  the  performance.  But,  behind  the 
lifted  book,  I  saw  his  eyes  dart  up  from  the 
page  now  and  then  to  note  his  erudition’s 
effect  on  his  awestruck  audience. 

The  scene  was,  In  a  way,  comical;  in  an¬ 
other,  strangely  pathetic.  I  turned  away, 
feeling  not  a  laugh  but  a  catch  in  the 
throat. 

“Of  all  a  linguist’s  tasks,”  says  Cam  Town¬ 
send,  “Bible  translation  is  the  trickiest.  It 
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must  be  preceded  not  only  by  proficiency 
with  the  language,  but  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  tribe’s  customs  and  taboos  as  well. 
Figures  of  speech  that  may  be  meaningful 
to  one  brought  up  in  the  Anglo-American 
tradition  are  often  mystifying  boobytraps  to 
a  primitive  man’s  understanding.” 

Some  Biblical  similes,  literally  translated, 
can  convey  lethal  suggestion.  For  example, 
one  linguist  living-  with  tribesmen  who  had 
a  penchant  for  burning  their  enemies  be¬ 
thought  himself  in  time  to  avoid  recom¬ 
mending  that  they  “heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head.”  He  translated  it  instead,  “Make  him 
ashamed  by  your  friendliness.” 

Suggestions  from  the  Indians  themselves 
often  help  to  make  the  wording  clearer  than 
in  the  English  Bible.  When  a  tribe  was 
getting  nothing  from  Christ’s  warning.  “If 
any  man  offend  one  of  these  my  little 
ones  *  *  *”  the  translator  took  an  Indian’s 
tip  and  put  the  onus  on  "any  man  who  shows 
one  of  these  my  little  ones  the  wrong  path.” 
In  another  tribal  language  the  same  passage 
Is  rendered,  “If  anyone  spoils  the  heart  of  one 
of  these  my  little  ones.” 

Townsend  insists  that  the  great  doctrines 
“must  be  explained  in  living,  understand¬ 
able  words.”  Abstract  terms  are  always 
tough.  In  some  tribes  “God’s  love”  is  too 
weak;  one  tribe  describes  divine  compas¬ 
sion  thus:  “God  hints  in  His  heart  for  us.” 
To  the  Piros  such  words  as  “faith”  and  “be¬ 
lieve”  are  incomplete  by  themselves;  they  in¬ 
sist  that  “believing  in  God”  must  also  can- 
note  action;  so  they  make  it  “to  obey-be- 
lieve.”  For  the  Shipibos  “doubt”  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “thinking  two  things”;  “pride” 
means  “I  outrank  others.”  The  same  tribe 
makes  a  covetous  person  “one  who  has  gone 
crazy  for  things.”  The  Piros  equate  “peace” 
with  “the  well-arranged  soul.”  For  another 
tribe  the  phrase,  “Our  hope  is  in  God,”  is 
translated,  “We  hang  onto  God.” 

To  Townsend  such  translations  are  “an 
improvement  not  only  for  jungle  Indians 
but  possibly  for  modern  Americans  as  well.” 

After  developing  a  passage  as  best  he  can, 
the  linguist  tries  it  out  on  his  tribe,  submits 
it  to  long  discussion,  revises  it  over  and  over 
again  until  the  Indians’  reaction  indicates 
crystal-clear  understanding. 

“A  single  book  of  the  Bible  may  take  years 
to  translate  satisfactorily,”  says  Townsend. 

The  government  school  for  training  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  activities 
at  Yarinacocha.  It  got  its  start  some  years 
ago  when  Townsend  took  Peruvian  educators 
on  a  tour  of  his  jungle  schools  that'  were 
being  taught  by  Indians  groomed  for  the  job 
by  the  linguists.  The  educators  were 
amazed.  “You’ve  laid  the  groundwork  for 
a  whole  educational  program,”  they  said. 

The  result:  in  1953  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  set  up  its  Curso  de  Capacitacion 
Pedagogics  at  Yarinacocha.  Since  then, 
during  the  first  3  months  of  each  year, 
promising  tribesmen  have  been  brought  in 
for  intensive  courses  in  Spanish,  advanced 
academic  subjects,  teaching  methods.  Ac¬ 
credited,  they  return  to  their  tribes  as  gov¬ 
ernment-paid  teachers  and  hoist  over  their 
jungle  schoolhouses  the  official  crest  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

This  year  75  teacher  candidates  took  the 
course.  Bringing  their  families  with  them, 
many  traveled  for  days  by  canoe  and  raft 
to  reach  the  base,  while  others  came  on  the 
institute’s  planes.  They  represented  16  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes — “a  sort  of  jungle  version  of 
the  United  Nations,”  Townsend  calls  them. 
While  I  was  at  Yarinacocha,  someone  pointed 
out  a  chummy  pair  of  teacher  candidates 
comparing  notes  and  laughing  together. 
“They  belong  to  tribes  that  have  been  mor¬ 
tal  enemies  for  generations,”  said  my  in¬ 
formant.  “Had  they  met  in  the  jungle  a 
few  years  ago,  they’d  have  killed  each  other 
on  sight.” 

Dr.  Morote  Best,  a  brilliant  educator,  said 
to  me,  “Until  only  a  short  while  ago,  nobody 
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could  convince  me  that  Jungle  Indians  could 
learn.  Then  one  day  'I  came  upon  a  pair 
of  these  young  girl  linguists.  I  could  scarce¬ 
ly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  their  crowded 
little  school,  found  boys  studying  books  by 
firelight,  older  people  struggling  to  learn  to 
read  and  write.  I  said  to  myself,  ‘Th^re  is 
hope  for  our  Indians.’ "  , 

Returning  to  Lima,  he  gave  a  glowing 
account  of  what  he’d  seen.  “These  young 
North  Americans”  he  said,  “are  showing 
us  how  to  cut  through  the  wilderness  of 
ignorance,  helping  to  bring  our  aborigines 
into  the  life  of  our  country.  They  deserve 
help.” 

In  January  1957  Dr.  Morote  was  appointed 
by  the  ministry  of  education  as  supervisor 
of  the  jungle  schools,  now  has  his  own 
thatched  house  at  SIL’s  jungle  base,  spends 
much  of  his  time  oh  inspection  swings 
through  the  jungles.  He  shares  Cam  Town¬ 
send’s  conviction  that  “the  newly  educated 
Indian  cannot  subsist  on  his  former  econ¬ 
omy  of  fishing  and  hunting.  Until  recently 
a  semi-nomad,  moving  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  new  hunting  and  fishing  grounds, 
he  has  been  shown  the  advantages  of 
settling  in  permanent  villages,  where  his 
children  can  go  to  school  and  he  can  make 
a  better  life  for  himself.” 

To  help  Jungle  Indians  realize  that  better 
life,  the  Peruvian  government  has  launched 
a  brand-new  program  to  teach  modern  agri¬ 
cultural  methods  to  the  tribes.  On  land  ad¬ 
joining  the  SIL  base,  250  acres  have  been 
set  aside  where  Indian  teacher  trainees  can 
study  agriculture  under  trained  SIL  agrono¬ 
mists.  To  date,  21  teachers  have  taken  the 
agriculture  course,  now  are  showing  their 
fellow  tribesmen  how  to  market  their 
products.  , 

Townsend’s  aim  of  “not  taking  the  Indian 
out  of  the  jungle  but  taking  the  jungle  out 
of  the  Indian”  sounds  good — to  all  save  those 
with  romantic  notions  about  primitive  peo¬ 
ples’  bliss  in  their  native  state.  One  day, 
after  a  large  audience  had  been  told  about 
his  work,  a  hearer  arose  to  bait  him  with 
the  familiar  canard:  “You  missionaries 
make  me  sick!  Why  force  civilization  on  a 
people  so  unspoiled  and  happy?  Why  not 
leave  ’em  alone!” 

Townsend  replied,  laughing,  “I  think,  my 
friend,  you’ve  been  no  closer  to  jungle  In¬ 
dians  than  the  movies.  If  you  could  sit 
down  with  them,  as  I  have,  and  hear  them 
tell  in  their  own  tongues  the  woes  that  haunt 
them  through  witchcraft,  superstition,  fear, 
and  strife;  listen  to  mothers  tell  of  being 
forced  to  strangle  their  newborn  babies  be¬ 
cause  of  some  evil  omen;  see  old  folks  being 
abandoned  to  die  because  they  had  become  a 
burden;  or  sense  the  hatreds  bred  in  them 
by  generations  of  white  men  who  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  ignorance  to  exploit  them, 
steal  their  lands,  ravage  their  women  and 
ruthlessly  shoot  them  down — well,  then,  my 
friend,  you  just  might  change  your  mind 
about  Indians  as  a  quaint  people  living  lives 
of  idyllic  happiness.” 

Townsend  is  equally  deft  in  parrying 
thrusts  from  another  quarter — the  religious. 
Such  attacks  are  rare,  since  SIL’s  members 
represent  no  religious  body,  cooperate  with 
all.  There  was,  however,  the  time  in  1953 
when  a  Lima  newspaper  carried  a  series  of 
articles  by  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic 
blasting  SIL  workers  as  “Protestant  wolves,” 
their  work  sectarian  and  proselyting  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  demanding  their  expulsion.  Town¬ 
send  ignored  the  first  blast.  When  others 
followed,  he  composed  a  letter  to  the  editor 
which  one  Catholic  authority  applauded  as  a 
masterpiece  of  Christian  love  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion. 

Townsend  wrote  in  part :  “It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  ‘wolves.’  Every  SIL  member  must 
promise  that  his  service  will  be  given  in  a 
spirit  of  love  and  brotherhood,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  as  to  race  or  creed.  We  do  not  call 
ourselves  Protestants  but  simply  believers  in 


Christ,  and  because  of  our  nonsectarian  na¬ 
ture  we  do  not  teach  rituals  and  ecclesiastical 
systems. 

“While  we  are  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
serve  God  and  humanity,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  scientists  dedicated  to  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guages.  And  when  we  complete  our  linguis¬ 
tic  investigations  we  shall  go,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  our  base  at  Yarinacocha,  with  all  its 
buildings,  for  a  center  of  Indian  education.” 

The  letter  was  prominently  displayed  in 
the  newspaper.  The  attacks  ceased,  and 
Townsend  and  his  workers  went  on  with  their 
comradely  friendship  with  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  stationed  in  the  jungle:  gladly 
transporting  them  back  and  forth  to  their 
posts,  repairing  their  radios,  sharing  medical 
supplies,  bringing  them  to  Yarinacocha  for 
outing.  The  priests  and  nuns  have  respond¬ 
ed  in  kind,  performing  innumerable  acts  of 
neighborly  helpfulness  to  SIL  workers.  Both 
groups  agree  that  the  jungle,  in  Townsend’s 
words,  is  too  big  and  too  needy  for  anybody 
there  to  quarrel  with  anybody  else. 

This  year,  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Lima,  cor¬ 
dially  receiving  Townsend,  asked  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  upon  his  work  after  listening  most 
graciously  to  how  we  hope  to  attain  our  goal 
of  putting  Holy  Writ  into  2,000  more  lan¬ 
guages  in  this  generation. 

I  asked  Townsend  his  chances  of  attaining 
that  goal.  Since  SIL  is  thus  far  at  work 
among  only  175  of  the  2,000  language  groups, 
would  he  have  to  revise  his  estimate  of  the 
time  it  will  take?  Townsend’s  reply  is  the 
measure  of  his  spirit. 

“Not  a  bit,”  he  said.  “Consider  the  tempo 
of  our  advance.  In  1942  we  were  at  work 
in  only  one  country;  today  we’re  in  12.  Since 
1942  our  increase  of  workers  has  been  1,600 
percent.  At  that  rate  our  membership  will 
number  more  than  12,000  in  15  years.  That 
should  do  it.” 

I  began  to  understand  why  the  late 
Josephus  Daniels,  then  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Mexico,  had  called  Townsend  a 
man  with  the  most  audacious  faith,  I  ever 
knew. 

Surely  no  project  is  built  more  completely 
on  faith.  From  the  time  that  he  and  Leonard 
Legters,  SIL’s  cofounder,  decided  to  emulate 
Abram  in  trusting  God  even  to  going  out;  not 
knowing  wither,  Townsend’s  guiding  princi¬ 
ple  has  been,  go  nowhere  God  doesn’t  lead; 
go  anywhere  He  does.  The  method  for  find¬ 
ing  out  what  is  God  leading?  We  simply 
take  our  inner  urges  to  God  in  prayer,  say¬ 
ing,  “If  this  is  Thy  will,  not  ours  alone,  open 
the  way.”  Then  if  support  comes,  we  know 
that  the  door  has  not  been  jimmied  by  our 
will  but  has  been  opened  by  God’s  hand. 

Neither  does  Townsend  campaign  for  funds 
in  the  usual  ways,  even  with  an  annual 
budget  which  exceeds  a  million  dollars.  He 
says,  “I  have  never  asked  a  man  directly  for 
a  dollar,  and  I  never  shall.”  To  him,  the 
wheedling  of  gifts  from  reluctant  givers  is 
not  only  a  denial  of  trust  in  God;  it’s  an 
offense  to  the  dignity  of  God’s  work,  and  does 
little  for  the  giver.  “We  like  our  givers  to  be 
God-inspired  partners,  not  badgered  Lady 
Bountifuls.” 

His  practice  of  waiting  for  God’s  go-ahead, 
with  funds  providentially  provided,  per¬ 
meates  the  whole  SIL  organization.  No 
member  is  salaried.  There  is  no  guaranteed 
allowance.  Each  is  expected  to  look  to  the 
Lord  to  stir  the  hearts  of  interested  people 
to  support  his  work — without  the  worker 
himself  lifting  a  syllable  in  direct  request. 
“Give  full  information  without  solicitation,” 
Townsend  tells  SIL  members. 

Getting  enthusiastic  cooperation  for  his 
SIL  program  is  another  mark  of  the  Town¬ 
send  genius.  “We  do  not  go  into  any  country 
nowadays,”  he  says,  “without  being  invited.” 
True;  but  he  shows  a  remarkable  talent  for 
getting  invited.  He  spends  much  time  fre¬ 
quenting  conferences  where  educators  and 
officials  discuss  their  indigenes  and  what  to 
do  about  them.  Mingling  with  the  experts, 


he  quietly  tells  what  SIL  has  accomplished 
elsewhere.  As  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Ecuador, 
he  has  not  had  to  wangle  permission  to  enter; 
they  invite  him  in — fast,  with  full  govern¬ 
ment  cooperation. 

In  tribute  to  his  work  with  their  people, 
Latin-American  nations  have  showered 
Townsend  with  kudos.  Colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  seek  him  as  lecturer,  have  tried  to 
load  him  with  honorary  degrees — most  of 
which  he  has  respectfully  declined.  The 
President  of  Peru  has  decorated  him  with  the 
Order  of  Merit  for  Distinguished  Service, 
rarely  accorded_to  non-Peruvians.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ecuador  has  conferred  upon  him 
the  Decoration  of  Merit,  acclaiming  him 
spiritual  conqueror  of  the  jungle. 

But  the  tribute  that  has  moved  him  most 
came  from  an  Indian  chief  in  the  Amazonian 
jungle,  whose  tribe  he  and  his  SIL  had  trans¬ 
formed  with  hope.  Said  the  chief,  “Before 
you  came,  there  was  only  darkness.  Now 
there  is  only  light.” 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
:  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who, 
as  we  all  know,  is  an  extremely  consci- 
.  entious,  hard-working,  and  cooperating  > 
member  of  any. team,  for  serving  so  mag¬ 
nificently  on  the  team,  as  described  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  have  listened  to  his  speech  with  deep 
interest.  I  hope  the  bill  may  be  passed 
as  is.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  effort  and  initiative 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
shown  in  respect  to  a  study  of  the  bill. 

1  Mr.  President - 


'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 


FATE  OF  JEWISH  POPULATION -TN 
THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  ITS  SAT- 
J  ELLITES 


JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  it  is'  a 
fact  that  the  Jewish  community  of  s/me 
3  millipn  souls  in  the  Soviet  Union;  has 
been  completely  cut  off  from  the  Pest  of 
the  Jewish  people  of  the  world,  Xienied 
contact  with  them,  denied  the /right  to 
participate  in  international  Jewish  con¬ 
ferences,  in,  global  Jewish  relief  effort, 
Sand  even  refused  the  elementary  right 
of  obtaining  books  and  periodicals  of 
Jewish  interest  pubished  m_other  coun¬ 
tries.  This  is  despite  d  longstanding 
and  long-forgotten  statue  against  anti- 
Semitism  providing  loxj . prison  terms  up 
-to  2  years,  despite  widely  touted  asser¬ 
tions  that  this  bias  imes  not  exist  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  because  itns  a  tool  of  the  “im¬ 
perialist  bourgeoisie  in  order  to  create 
national  hatred”  and  despite  claims  that 
the  42  percent  of  the  Soviet’s  popula¬ 
tion  who  are  iy5n-Russia(i  enjoy  equal 
freedoms. 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
noted  editorially  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  the  execution  of  Jewish  intellectuals 
by  the  Soyiet  Communists  under  Josef 
Stalin.  .  This  anniversary  had  been 
brought /to  mind  by  a  letter  to  that  paper 
written/  by  a  former  colleague  m  the 
House/  of  Representatives,  Mrs.  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas.  Mrs.  Douglas  nqted 
that/ these  executions  were  the  culmir 
tiop  of  a  campaign  of  cultural  genocii 
begun  by  Stalin  in  1948  with  the  closing 
all  Jewish  cultural  institutions. 
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our  coastline,  or  the  laurel  which  grows 
out  of  our  soil  so  profusely  throughout 
our  State.  These  ships  were  built  by 
skilled  mechanical  and  scientific  Con¬ 
necticut  know-how  in  the  yards  of  the 
Electric  Boat  Division  of  the  General  Dy¬ 
namics  Corp.  They  were  foreshadowed 
by  the  first  submarines  which  were  the 
production  of  the  brains  of  John  Hol¬ 
land  and  Simon  Lake.  The  Connecticut 
communities  tif  New  London  and  Groton 
have  lived  with  -submarines  and  subma¬ 
riners  since  there  have  been  either.: 

Mr.  President,  the  great  skill  of  our 
Connecticut  workmen  responded  to  the 
dynamic  vision  and  leadership  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Rickover  to  production  of  these 
atomic  marvels  which  have  sailed  under 
the  North  Pole  to  mark  new  and  great 
scientific  strides  of  mankinc 

We  in  Connecticut,  like  our ’fellow  citi¬ 
zens  throughout  the  Nation,  took  great 
pride  in  these  feats.  We  were  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  that  our  State — the'  great 
manufacturing  arsenal  of  our  Republic — 
which  has  pioneered  in  the  air,  on  Hie 
ground,  and  on  the  sea,  has  once  again 
contributed  to  further  knowledge  of  the 
undersea  world  of  the  submerged  polar 
region. 

In  behalf  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I  wish 
to  extend  our  congratulations  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Nautilus  and  the 
Skate  and  to  suggest  that  this  body  offi¬ 
cially  commend  and  salute  these  new 
beacons  of  the  atomic  age  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  who  manned  them. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I.  am 
writing  to  the  Postmaster  General  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  first  commemorative 
4-cent  stamp  be  a  replica  of  the  Nau¬ 
tilus  and  that  it  be  issued  in  recognition 
of  the  first  undersea  polar  voyage. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in 
Connecticut  are  humbly  grateful  that 
once  again  our  greatest  natural  re¬ 
source — our  people — has  been  permitted 
by  a  kind  Providence  to  participate  in 
these  most  significant  events  in  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  our  national  knowledge  and 
of  mankind’s  continuing  exploration  of 
the  unknown. 

I  now  turn  to  another  subject: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the/floor. 


CORNELIUS  J.  DANAHER 
Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha  ye  printed  in 
the  Record,  following  mv/orief  remarks, 
editorials  from  the  Hartford  Courant, 
from  the  Hartford  Times,  both  of  August 
2,  and  the  Catholic/Transcript  of  Au¬ 
gust  7,  1958,  in  tribute  to  one  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  most  outstanding  citizens  and 
its  oldest  practicing  lawyer,  Cornelius  J. 
Danaher,  87, ywho  recently  died  at  his 
home  in  Mermen,  Conn. 

Mr.  Danaher  was  a  personal  friend  of 
two  presidents,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
HerbeiVHoover,  and  the  father  of  John 
A.  Danaher,  now  judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  a  former 
Member  of  this  body;  Francis  R.  Dana- 
rer,  a  former  mayor  of  Meriden,  Conn.; 
Cornelius  J.  Danaher,  Jr.,  a  judge  in 
the  Meriden  Municipal  Court;  and 


Lawrence  Danaher,  a  real  estate  and  in¬ 
surance  man  in  Meriden. 

A  member  of  St.  Joseph’s  Parish, 
Meriden,  he  was  named  a  Knight  of  St. 
Gregory  by  Pope  Pius  XII  in  1957. 

The  oldest  living  practicing  attorney 
in  Connecticut,  Mr.  Danaher,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  State  bar  in  1893, 
served  as  State  Labor  Commissioner  of 
Connecticut  from  1939  to  1944,  and  he 
was  known  as  the  father  of  the  State 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  which  he 
helped  put  through  the  State  legislature 
in  1933.  Long  a  champion  of  the  under¬ 
dog,  Mr.  Danaher  was  counsel  for  the 
Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor  for 
more  than  40  years  and  appeared  year 
after  year  at  the  General  Assembly  urg¬ 
ing  passage  of  labor  bills.  In  addition 
to  his  work  with  the  Compensation  Act, 
he-  established  mercury  poisoning  as  an 
occupational  disease  and  wrote  the 
clause  limiting  baseball  activities  to 
either  the  American  or  National  leagues. 
A  lover  of  baseball,  Mr.  Danaher  owned 
the  Meriden  and  New  Haven  teams  fror 
1904  to  about  1918. 

Mr.  Danaher,  or  Connie,  as  he  Was 
jopularly  known  throughout  the  State, 
is  indeed  a  talented  man,  a  brflliant 
orktor,  and  a  faithful  and  devoted  public 
servant.  His  activities  and  acpomplish- 
ment^sduring  his  career  will  jrong  be  re¬ 
membered. 

ThereXbeing  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torials  wexe  ordered  tq/be  printed  in 
the  Record, Vs  follows y 
[From,  the  Hartford  Tinares  of  August  2,  1958] 
Cornelius  Joseph  Danaher 

Some  measure,  Iwge  or  small,  of  “Connie" 
Danaher’s  infectious  enthusiasm  always 
rubbed  off  on  a)4  whd.  knew  him.  It  made 
no  difference  Wnether  that  friendship  was  a 
passing  and  casual  one  V  an  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  of  tong-years  standing.  He  had  that 
type  of  ebullient  personality  that  is  rare 
among  mfen. 

Cornelius  Joseph  Danaher  Mied  Friday 
mornjhg  at  his  home  in  Meriden,  the  city 
of  ills  birth  (August  10,  1870) ,^rhere  he 
was  active  throughout  his  long  life.  The 
fnge  of  his  interests  was  broad  and  Varied, 
[e  served  his  church,  his  city,  and  his Vtate 
with  distinction  for  more  than  half  a  o^n- 
tury. 

Graduated  from  the  Yale  Law  School  if 
1893,  he  quickly  plunged  into 'public  affairs' 
in  which  his  interest  remained  keen  and 
alert  throughout  his  life.  He  was  a  stout 
advocate  of  all  the  causes  in  which  he  firmly 
believed,  a  skilled  orator  of  the  old  school 
whose  resonant  and  dramatic  voice  held  many 
a  group  in  rapt  attention.  He  was  a  de¬ 
bater  whom  no  one  cared  to  tackle  unless 
fully  informed  on  the  subject  at  issue. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Danaher  served  as 
counsel  for  the  Connecticut  Federation  of 
Labor  and  in  that  period  vigorously  support¬ 
ed  before  general  assembly  committees  many 
pieces  of  progressive  legislation  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  working  man.  He  served  as  Sjtate 
Labor  Commissioner  from  1939  to  1944. 

Cornelius  Danaher  was  a  man  of  genuine 
charm  and  high  spirit.  He  had  a  ready 
anecdote  to  fit  most  every  situation.  He 
was  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  friend  to  all 
who  came  to  him  in  need  of  counsel. 

Connecticut  has  lost  a  faithful  and  de¬ 
voted  public  servant  whose  good  works  will 
be  his  most  lasting  monument. 


[From  the  Hartford  Courant  of  August  2, 
1958] 

Connie  Danaher  had  an  unfailing  interest 
in  people  and  things.  Whether  he  was  tell¬ 


ing  you  about  James  Gates  PercivaV  a 
strange  Connecticut  genius,  or  the  re/erords 
of  the  New  Haven  and  Meriden  teams  he 
used  to  own  in  the  old  Eastern  League,  his 
booming  voice,  winning  ways,  and  smooth 
command  of  the  language  fascinated  his 
listeners.  He  was  a  fighter  witlVstrong  con¬ 
victions,  but  he  was  also  a  cKarming  com¬ 
panion,  a  devoted  family  myn,  and  a  hard¬ 
working  lawyer. 

Yet,  when  you  say  all /those  things,  how 
do  you  sum  up  Conni/  Danaher?  You’ve 
missed  his  record  withr  labor,  first  as  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor 
and  author  of  the .State's  Workmen's  Com¬ 
pensation  Act — which  averaged  about  $25 
million  in  payments  last  year — later  as  State 
labor  commissioner.  You’ve  missed  the 
memory  of  thre  political  scuffles  that  Connie 
gloried  in,  Jiis  appearances  at  meetings  in 
behalf  of .candidates,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  none  lost  if  Connie  Danaher  was  there 
to  speak  for  him. 

In  /ough,  this  was  an  exuberant  man  of 
great  personality,  of  great  worth.  He  was  a 
person  who  loved  life,  a  man  with  a  touch  of 
>etry  on  his  lips,  a  fondness  for  learning, 
'profound  interest  in  human  beings,  pride  in 
his  family  and  their  accomplishments,  faith 
and  devotion,  and  an  eternal  curiority  that 
bespoke  eternal  youth.  Any  one  of  these 
would  mark  a  man.  Connie  Danaher  had 
them  all. 

[From  the  Catholic  Transcript  of  August  7, 
1958] 

Cornelius  J.  Danaher,  who  died  last  week 
Just  before  completing  his  88th  year,  was 
almost  as  much  a  feature  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  scene  and  as  seemingly  indestructible 
as  the  Meriden  hills  which  he  knew  and 
loved  from  boyhood.  A  man  of  many  parts, 
a  personality  colorful  and  zesty,  he  was  a 
conspicuous  success  as  a  lawyer,  a  business¬ 
man,  a  sportsman,  a  political  figure,  and  a 
public  servant.  Gifted  with  notable  intelli¬ 
gence,  he  was  not  lacking  in  sentiment,  as 
anyone  who  ever  conversed  with  him  or 
heard  him  on  the  platform  can  readily 
attest.  In  him  these  attributes  were  nicely 
balanced.  He  was  a  vigorous  crusader  for 
good  causes,  earnestly  concerned  that  jus¬ 
tice  be  done  and  goodness  prevail.  To  the 
orator’s  task  he  brought  a  ringing  voice,  a 
decisive  manner,  and  a  sweeping  style.  He 
let  his  views  be  known  beyond  mistaking, 
forcefully  supported  them  with  pertinent 
argument,  and  exercised  unusual  powers  of 
persuasion.  He  was  not,  like  some  public 
men,  an  actor  of  a  dual  role,  one  thing 
when  before  the  general  run  of  people,  an¬ 
other,  quite  different  thing  in  private.  Al¬ 
ways  and  everywhere  he  was  consistently 
himself;  he  had  integrity  of  a  high  order. 
A  sterling  patriot,  devoted  to  his  family,  an 
ardent  and  active  member  of  the  church,  he 
shed  luster  on  them  all.  His  was  a  long, 
crowdeay wonderfully  good  life,  during  which 
he  made\iany  his  beneficiaries. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  DEMONSTRA¬ 
TION  PLANTS  FOR  CONVERSION 
of  salineNwater  TO  WATER 
SUITABLE  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDING  )xFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  135)\iroviding  for 
the  construction  by  the  DeWrtment  of 
the  Interior  of  demonstratiomplants  for 
the  production,  from  saline  or  ^brackish 
waters,  of  water  suitable  for  agricultur¬ 
al,  industrial,  municipal,  and  otherbene- 
ficial  consumptive  uses,  which  werewon 
page  3,  line  5,  after  “five"  insert  “expen- 
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mental”;  on  page  3,  line  12,  after  “proc¬ 
esses”  insert  and  each  plant  shall  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  different  process”;  on  page  3, 
line  12,  strike  out  all  after  “processes.” 
down  through  and  including  line  16,  and 
insert  “A\decision  with  respect  to  the 
process  to  be  utilized  in  the  first  of  these 
five  plants  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  within  6 ''months  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  thi/joint  resolution  and  de¬ 
cisions  with  respect  to  the  processes  to 
be  utilized  in  the  cither  plants  shall  fol¬ 
low  at  intervals  of \  not  more  than  6 
months,  and  the  construction  of  such 
plants  shall  proceed  a$  rapidly  as  is 
practicable.” 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  otit  “Such”  and 
insert  “The  sea  water  conversion”;  on 
page  4,  line  11,  after  “States;”  insert 
“and”;  on  page  4,  strike  outlines  12 
through  16,  inclusive;  on  page  4/Iine  17. 
strike  out  “(C)”  and  insert  “(B)\;  on 
page  4,  line  19,  strike  out  “Territorial 
possession”  and  insert  “Territory  or  Is¬ 
land  area”;  on  poge  4,  lines  20  and  2j 
strike  out  “and/or  additional  electric' 
power”;  on  page  5,  after  line  21,  insert: 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac¬ 
cept  financial  and  other  assistance  from  any 
State  or  public  agency  in  connection 
with  studies,  surveys,  location,  construction, 
operation,  or  other  work  relating  to  saline 
or  brackish  water  conversion  problems  and 
facilities  for  such  conversion,  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  respect  to  such  assis¬ 
tance,  which  contracts  shall  detail  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  assistance  is  contributed. 
Any  funds  so  contributed  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  in  like 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  specifically  ap¬ 
propriated  for  purposes  for  which  they  are 
contributed,  and  any  funds  not  expended  for 
these  purposes  shall  be  returned  to  the  State 
or  public  agency  from,  which  they  were  re¬ 
ceived. 

On  page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  “Sec.  3.” 
and  insert  “Sec.  4.”;  on  page  6,  line  1, 
strike  out  “five-year”  and  insert  “seven- 
year”;  on  page  6,  line  4,  after  “Con¬ 
gress.”  insert  “Upon  such  sale,  there 
shall  be  returned  to  any  State  or  public 
agency  which  has  contributed  financial 
assistance  under  section  3  of  this  act  a 
proper  share  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sale.”;  on  page  6,  line  5,  strike  out  “Sec. 
4.”  and  insert  “Sec.  5.”;  on  page  6,  after, 
line  11,  insert: 

Sec.  6.  When  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  the  construction  or  operation /find 
maintenance  of  any  demonstration  /plant 
under  this  act,  the  Secretary  may,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  construction  or  operation 
and  maintenane  enter  into  contracts  for 
construction  for  materials  and  supplies,  and 
for  muscellaneous  services,  whi/h  may  cover 
such  periods  of  time  as  he  fehall  consider 
necessary  but  in  which  the/liability  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  contingent  upon  ap¬ 
propriations  being  available  therefor. 

On  page  6,  line  12/strike  out  “Sec.  5.” 
and  insert  “Sec.  7 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  demonstration  plants  for  the 
production,  froin  saline  or  brackish  waters, 
of  water  suitable  for  agricultural,  industrial, 
municipal,  and  other  beneficial  consumptive 
uses.  y 

Mr. ,/ ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135,  re- 
est  a  conference  with  the  House  on 


the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mi-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  proposed  action  is  agreeable 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Murray, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Kuchel,  confer¬ 
ees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  MEASURES 

FOLLOWING  THE  CALL  OF  THE 

CALENDAR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  would  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Anderson]  be  kind  enough  to 
vpoint  out  the  measures  to  which  he  re¬ 
erred  when  he  talked  to  me  earlier  to¬ 
day,  which  he  desires  to  call  up  for  cor 
sideration  and  which  have  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and/ 
sular  Affairs? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  are  Calendar 
No.  2248, X-  3648,  and  Calendar ^to.  2255, 
S.  1887. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas/  Order  No. 
2248,  S.  3648  Was  introduced  by  the  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Nev\Mexico/  It  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintaifufene  Navaho  Indian 
irrigation  project  and.the  initial  stage  of 
the  San  Juan-Chapia  project  as  partici¬ 
pating  project  qi  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That\  is  correct. 
Also  Calendar  No.  2255. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  \Calendar 
No.  2255  k;  S.  1887,  and  was  introduced 
by  the  Senators  from  California  The 
purpo/  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct/the 
Sap  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  proj¬ 
ect,  California,  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  State  of  California  with 
'respect  to  the  construction  and  operation 
of  such  unit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  on  notice 
that  we  will  have  a  call  of  the  calendar 
tomorrow.  Following  the  call  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  it  is  my  intention  to  call  up  several 
bills  on  motion.  I  anticipate  that  the 
Policy  Committee  will  clear  these  bills. 
I  should  therefore  like  the  Senator  from 
Mexico  to  be  prepared — as  he  always  is, 
although  I  should  like  to  give  him  ad¬ 
vance  notice  now — to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  these  bills,  if  any 
should  be  raised.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  have  in  mind  any  other 
bills? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Not  at  this  time. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  4237),  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958. 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  winter,  when  the  proposal  for  a 
Federal  scholarship  program  first  re¬ 
ceived  widespread  attention  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  among  the  public,  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  set  forth  my  views  with  respect 
to  such  a  program,  as  compared  with  a 
Federal-aid-to-school -construction  pro¬ 
gram,  in  a  brief  article  for  the  periodi¬ 
cal  Oregon  Higher  Education.  This  is 
a  publication  of  the  Oregon  Education 
Association,  edited  by  Dr.  David  D. 
Darland. 

In  this  statement  of  my  views  for 
Oregon  Higher  Education,  I  explained 
why  I  believe  a  program  of  Federal  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  grade  and  high 
schools  to  be  the  basic  need  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress  in  our  country,  even 
though  I  also  approve  thoroughly  of  the 
idea  of  Federal  scholarships  which  is 
now  before  us.  I  quoted  from  an  ex¬ 
change  of  correspondence  which  I  had 
on  this  whole  subject  with  our  able  and 
dedicated  Senate  leader  in  the  field  of 
education,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  [Mi*. 
Hill].  Of  course,  I  have  been  a  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  S.  3311,  as  well 
as  my  own  S.  777. 

Rather  than  review  at  this  time  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  my  views  on  these 
'subjects,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  statement  for  Oregon  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  issue  for  winter  1957-58  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Richard  L. 

Neuberger 

Long  before  the  publicity  of  the  sputniks 
led  the  administration  vto  propose  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  plan  for  science  scholarships,  I  fa¬ 
vored  some  program  of  Federal  support  for 
students  at  the  university  and  college 
level.  But  it  is  my  conviction  that  such  a 
program  should  not  single  out  science  study, 
and  that  it  must  take  second  priority  to 
the  financial  needs  of  improved  primary 
and  secondary  education  in  our  country. 

If  we  had  unlimited  funds  we  could  do 
everything  at  once.  But  I  think  Federal 
scholarships  are  the  dessert  of  education — • 
very  much  worthwhile,  but  not  quite  as  im¬ 
perative  to  our  total  educational  effort  as 
adequate  and  effective  schooling  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  grades.  Every  part 
of  a  meal  is  important,  but  I  suppose  a 
family  of  limited  means  would  buy  meat 
and  vegetables  first  and  then  spend  money 
on  the  dessert. 

I  believe  a  sound  foundation  comes  first, 
whether  you  are  educating  a  citizen  or 
erecting  a  skyscraper.  The  grade  school 
and  the  high  school  comprise  the  founda¬ 
tion.  College  is  the  superstructure  built 
upon  such  a  foundation.  The  foundation 
is  of  prime  importance. 

University  and  college  scholarships  are 
necessary  if  all  our  talented  young  people 
are  to  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  brains  and  skills.  But  these  young 
people  will  not  be  prepared  to  make  the 
most  of  that  opportunity  on  a  college 
campus,  unless  they  have  the  earlier  bene¬ 
fit  of  sound  schooling  in  the  grade  and 
secondary  levels. 

I  believe  that  men  like  Fermi,  Einstein, 
Teller,  and  Oppenheimer  have  been  as  much 
the  products  of  their  grade  schools  and 
high  schools  as  they  have  been  of  college 
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laboratories  and  graduate  schools.  An  Il¬ 
literate  cannot  enter  Oxford  or  Heidelberg 
and  become  a  genius;  something  has  had 
to  happen  earlier.  That  is  why  I  strongly 
urge  that  college  scholarships  be  goals  in 
and  of  themselves,  and  never  substitutes 
for  a  sound  and  thorough  program  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  more  effective  education  in  grade 
and  secondary  schools. 

Actually,  when  we  discuss  the  "new”  pro¬ 
posals  for  Federal  scholarships,  we  should 
never  forget  that  in  the  decade  following 
World  War  II  this  country  maintained  the 
largest,  most  far-reaching  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Government  scholarship  program  in 
history.  The  educational  benefits  of  the 
G.  I.  bill  of  rights  were  milestones  in  our 
democracy’s  approach  to  making  up  the  lost 
and  sacrificed  years  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  fought  to  defend  it.  A  generation  of 
our  skilled  and  professional  workers— sci¬ 
entists,  teachers,  doctors,  civil  servants — ■ 
obtained  their  higher  education  under  the 
G.  I.  bill.  This  program  did  not  press  them 
into  any  specific  fields  of  study — their  in¬ 
terests,  suitability  and  success,  above  a  nec¬ 
essary  minimum,  were  a  matter  between 
them  and  the  academic  institutions  to  which 
they  sought  admission. 

When  the  administration  permitted  the 
G.  I.  bill  to  lapse  2  years  ago,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  renew  it.  Perhaps  different 
conditions  of  the  present  time  require 
changes  in  the  format  of  a  Federal  scholar¬ 
ship  program,  although  I  strongly  believe 
it  should  contain  special  provisions  for  the 
young  men  whom  we  still  urge  or  draft 
into  the  Nation’s  armed  forces.  And  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  first  funnel  much-needed  fi¬ 
nancial  support  into  our  grade  and  high 
schools,  for  example  through  a  school-con¬ 
struction  measure  such  as  last  year’s  Kelley 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
I  introduced  in  the  Senate.  ' 

Thus,  when  Senator  Lister  Hill,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  who  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
long  been  an  outstanding  leader  in  the 
cause  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  recently 
introduced  his  Federal-scholarship  bill  S. 
3187,  I  wrote  him  as  follows  in  agreeing  to 
co-sponsor  this  bill: 

"It  has  been  my  own  view  that  we  must 
not  be  misled,  by  the  current  spotlight 
which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  immediate 
production  of  scientists  to  meet  an  ap¬ 
parent  Soviet  technological  challenge,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  quality  of  our  grade 
school  and  high  school  education  which  will 
in  a  major  measure  determine  the  reservoir 
of  trained  intelligence  available  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  in  the  years  ahead.  There  is  much 
merit  and  justice  in  a  program  of  scholar¬ 
ships  to  make  available  advanced  educa¬ 
tion  to  those  among  our  brightest  and  ablest 
youngsters  who  would  otherwise  be  finan¬ 
cially  precluded  from  it.  As  you  know,  I 
have  long  proposed  revival  of  the  G.  .1.  bill 
educational  program  as  being  in  part  re¬ 
sponsive  to  that  need.  I  would  hope  that 
any  Federal  scholarship  program — whether 
or  not  it  makes  special  provisions  for  serv¬ 
icemen — would  not  be  too  predominantly  di¬ 
rected  at  scientific  skills. 

“However,  as  I  say,  I  am  convinced  that 
measures  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  the 
curriculum  and  academic  discipline  of  the 
grade  and  high  schools  are  in  the  long  run 
most  essential  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
which  are  now  receiving  much  widespread 
attention.” 

Senator  Hill  replied,  in  a  very  generous 
letter,  that  "Like  you,  I  strongly  believe  that 
we  must  buttress  our  entire  educational  pro¬ 
gram  at  all  levels”;  that  “no  one  proposal 
should  preempt  the  field  of  education”;  and 
that  "the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  will  cover  in  its  hearings  all  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 


ment  might  carry  out  to  strengthen  the  basic 
educational  structure  of  our  country.” 

The  fact  is  that,  apart  from  its  other 
shortcomings,  the  science  and  language 
scholarship  plan  proposed  by  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  is — in  spite  of  all  the 
crisis  oratory  about  education  following  the 
sputniks — actually  a  smaller  total  Federal 
program  than  that  proposed  last  year.  In 
spite  of  all  the  science-education  hullaballoo 
of  last  autumn,  the  administration’s  1959 
budget  actually  contains  fewer  funds  for 
education  than  that  for  fiscal  1958.  School 
construction  has  been  forgotten.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  has  even  proposed  cut-backs 
in  the  program  to  aid  Federal-impact  school 
districts.  And  I  need  hardly  mention  that 
the  greatest  Federal  impact  on  school  needs 
in  recent  years  resulted  from  the  policy  of 
forcing  up  interest  rates,  which  added  so 
greatly  to  the  interest  burdens  and  financing 
difficulties  of  school  construction  by  local 
authorities. 

As  I  wrote  Senator  Hill,  I  remained  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  quality  of  our  elementary 
and  secondary  education  has  a  greater  sig¬ 
nificance  for  our  ultimate  output  of  truly 
educated  college  men  and  women  than  any 
scholarship  program  at  the  college  level  it¬ 
self,  valuable  as  that  would  be.  Today,  it 
is  the  quality  of  grade  and  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  that  determines  the  level  at  which 
our  colleges  and  universities  can  work — • 
not  vice  versa.  Perhaps,  as  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover  has  suggested,  the  universities  un¬ 
der  the  present  pressure  on  their  facilities 
could  reverse  this  by  jointly  setting  uniform 
academic  standards  for  high-school  diplomas 
to  be  acceptable  evidence  for  admission.  But 
until  now,  only  a  few  select  centers  of 
learning  have  been  in  a  position  to  impose 
that  soft  of  quality  control  in  selecting 
freshmen  who  could  maintain  a  high  level 
of  true  university  work.  In  most  American 
colleges  and  universities,  now  under  unprece¬ 
dented  enrollment  pressure,  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  freshman  has  little  chance  to  forge  be¬ 
yond  an  academic  program  necessarily  geared 
to  the  preparation  of  the  normal  high  school 
graduate. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  a  scholarship 
program  alone  is  an  inadequate  response  to 
our  currently  much  discussed  educational 
needs.  True,  it  would  permit  a  number  of 
able  and  deserving  students  to  obtain  an  ad¬ 
vanced  education  in  our  present  system.  For 
this  reason,  I  support  it.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  fa?  greater  dividends  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  program  which  would  help — 
insofar  as  money  is  the  need — to  strengthen 
substantially  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
subsequent  education  of  almost  all  college 
students  rests. 

A  scholarship  program  alone  can  help  some 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  best  high-school 
graduates  a  year.  But  a  program  for  grade 
and  high  schools  that  would  make  possible 
better  facilities,  less  overworked  and  better 
paid  teachers  with  more  opportunities  for 
professional  preparation,  smaller  classes  with 
more  chance  for  fast  tracks  for  the  college- 
bound — such  a  program  would  help  not  only 
those  few  thousands  but  all  the  millions  of 
American  college  students,  by  permitting 
our  universities  to  raise  substantially  the 
level  and  speed  of  academic  work  for  all 
students.  Having  already  more  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  college  than  any  other  nation,  we 
should  not  then  have  to  worry  about  main¬ 
taining  adequate  replacements  of  academi¬ 
cally  skilled  and  professional  men  and  wom- 
en’for  America’s  future.  That  would  be  the 
kind  of  goals  and  programs  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Federal  Government  support  finan¬ 
cially; — 


may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quon 
then  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  t(/ the 
consideration  of  the  Executive  Calendar, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Executive 
Calendar  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  may  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Neu- 
berger  in  the  chair).  Is/there  objec¬ 
tion?  The  Chair  hears  /lone,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  the 
Senate  aids  will  notify  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  we  are  about  to  have  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  and  that  Senators 
should  respond/to  the  quorum  call.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll/ 

Mr.,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,'  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

,  'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


TAX  PROTOCOL  WITH  UNITED 
KINGDOM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  A — 85th 
Congress,  2d  session — a  tax  protocol  with 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  supplementary 
protocol  (executive  A,  85th  Congress,  2d 
session)  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
signed  at  Washington  on  August  19,  1957, 
amending  the  convention  for  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  double  taxation  ahd  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income,  signed  at  Washington  on 
ril  16,  1945,  as  modified  by  the  sup- 
mentary  protocol  signed  at  Washing- 
ton  on  June  6,  1946,  and  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  \irotocol  signed  at  Washington  on 
May  25,  1954,  which  was  read  the  second 
time,  astollows: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and.  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  threat  Britain  and  Northern  Ire¬ 
land, 

Desiring  to  conclude  a  further  supple¬ 
mentary  Protocol ''amending  the  Convention 
for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and 
the  Prevention  of  iMscal  Evasion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Taxes  on  Income,  signed  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  16th  April  1945,  as  modified 
by  the  supplementary  'Protocol  signed  at 
Washington  on  the  6th  June  1946  and  by 
the  supplementary  Protocol\>igned  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  25th  May  1954, 

Have  agreed  as  follows; 


article  I 
Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  NfcNAMARA  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 


of  aRiele  VIII 
of  the  Convention  of  the  16th  Ajsril  1945 
for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and 
the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income  are  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 


"(1)  Royalties  and  other  amounts  paid 
consideration  for  the  use  of,  or  for  the  privi-\ 
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lege  of  using,  copyrights,  patents,  designs, 
secret  processes  and  formulae,  trademarks, 
and  other  like  property,  and  derived  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  by  a  resi¬ 
dent  ofc,the  United  Kingdom  who  is  subject 
to  United  Kingdom  tax  on  such  royalties  or 
other  amounts  shall  be  exempt  from  United 
States  tax  \a)  if  such  resident  is  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade  or  business  in  the  United 
States  through,  a  permanent  establishment 
situated  thereirkor  (b)  if  such  resident  is 
so  engaged,  the  royalties  or  other  amounts 
are  not  directly  associated  with  the  business 
carried  on  through\hat  permanent  estab¬ 
lishment.  \ 

“(2)  Royalties  and  ofcher  amounts  paid  as 
consideration  for  the  useVf,  or  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  using,  copyrights, Xpatents,  designs, 
secret  processes  and  formulae,  trademarks, 
and  other  like  property,  ancKderived  from 
sources  within  the  United  Kingdom  by  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  who  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  United  States  tax  on  such,  royalties 
or  other  amounts  shall  be  exemjiff;  from 
United  Kingdom  tax  (a)  if  such  resident  is 
not  engaged  in  trade  or  business  irk  the 
United  Kingdom  through  a  permanent\es- 
tablishment  situated  therein  or  (b)  If  suV 
resident  is  so  engaged,  the  royalties  or  othei 
amounts  are  not  directly  associated  with  the' 
business  carried  on  through  that  permanent 
establishment.” 

article  n 

Paragraph  .(1)  of  article  XIII  of  the  said 
convention  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(1)  Subject  to  sections  901  to  905  of  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  in 
effect  on  the  1st  day  of  January  1956,  United 
Kingdom  tax  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  United  States  tax.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose — 

‘‘(a)  the  recipient  of  a  dividend  paid  by 
a  corporation  which  is  a  resident  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  be  deemed  to  have  paid 
the  United  Kingdom  tax  appropriate  to  such 
dividend,  and 

‘‘(b)  the  recipient  of  any  royalty  or  other 
amount  coming  within  the  scope  of  article 
VIII  of  the  present  convention  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  paid  any  United  Kingdom 
tax  legally  deducted  from  the  royalty  or  other 
amount  by  the  person  by  or  through  whom 
any  payment  thereof  is  made, 
if  the  recipient  of  the  dividend  or  royalty 
or  other  amount,  as  the  case  may  be,  elects 
to  include  in  his  gross  income  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  United  States  tax  the  amount  of 
such  United  Kingdom  income  tax.” 

ARTICLE  III 

(1)  This  supplementary  Protocol  shall  be 
ratified  and  the  instruments  of  ratificatioi 
shall  be  exchanged  at  London  as  soon  /.a 
possible. 

(2)  This  supplementary  Protocol  shajf  en¬ 
ter  into  force  upon  the  exchange  of  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  and  shall  thereupon 
have  effect — 

(a)  In  the  United  Kingdom: 

(i)  as  respects  income  tax  ayfi  surtax  for 
any  year  of  assessment  beginning  on  or  aftet 
the  6th  April  1956; 

(ii)  as  respects  profits  talk  for  any  charge¬ 
able  accounting  period  beginning  on  or  after 
the  1st  April  1956,  and  forthe  unexpired  por¬ 
tion  of  any  chargeable  accounting  period, 
current  at  that  date.  / 

(b)  In  the  Unitej/States:  As  respects  tax¬ 
able  years  beginning  on  or  after  the  1st  day 
of  January  1956/ 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being 
authorized  thereto  by  their  respective  Gov¬ 
ernments,  have  signed  this  supplementary 
protocol  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  hi  duplicate  at  Washington  this  19th 
day  of  /(ugust  1957. 


For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America; 

[seal]  John  Foster  Dulles, 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland : 

[seal]  Harold  Caccia. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  this  pro¬ 
tocol  amends  the  1945  tax  convention 
with  the  United  Kingdom  so  as  to  elimi¬ 
nate  double  taxation  of  royalty  pay¬ 
ments  on  patents,  copyrights,  trade¬ 
marks,  and  things  of  that  nature. 

As  the  convention  now  stands,  these 
payments  are  taxed  twice  when  they  are 
paid  by  a  United  Kingdom  licensee  to 
an  American  licensor  with  a  permanent 
establishment  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  these  cases,  a  United  Kingdom  tax  is 
collected  from  the  licensee,  and  the 
American  tax  is  collected  from  the  li¬ 
censor  who  is  not  given  credit  for  the 
British  tax  paid  by  the  licensee. 

The  protocol  would  correct  this  situa¬ 
tion  by  providing  an  exemption  from 
British  tax  in  cases  in  which  the  pay¬ 
ments  are  not  related  to  the  business 
^operations  carried  on  by  the  licensor’s 
srmanent  establishment  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  cases  in  which  the  pay; 
.merits  were  not  exempt  from  the  Britii 
tax,  the  protocol  would  make  the  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  tax  credit  available  x/>  the 
licensor/ 

These  [Provisions  operate  onyd  recip¬ 
rocal  basis. 

The  Senat^should  be  awate,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  that  objection  has  been  made  to 
this  protocol  byvone — and  only  one- 
large  American  corporation  which,  has  a 
number  of  net  royalty  arrangements 
with  British  firms/X  Under  these  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  American  corporation 
receives  a  fixed /amount  of  royalties, 
after  all  British/  taxes  have  been  paid 
by  the  licensees.  The  amount  of  the 
British  tax,  therefore,  does  not  affect  the 
net  paymejiC  received  by  the  \merican 
company. 

The  particular  corporation — afrd  the 
only  o He — to  which  I  refer  appeared,  be¬ 
fore  /he  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and/ complained  that  it  would  not  r< 
cefve  any  relief  under  the  protocol.  It' 
Preferred  a  legislative  approach  under 
''which  it  would  receive  a  retroactive 
windfall  going  back  to  1950.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  made  no  showing  that  it 
would  suffer  disadvantage  under  the 
protocol. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
not  persuaded  by  that  single  objection; 
but  I  thought  that  in  fairness  I  should 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
At  the  same  time,  I  point  out  that  the 
protocol  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and,  of 
course,  by  the  Treasury  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  add  its  approval. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  BEFORE 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
protocol  between  the  United  States  and 


Great  Britain  is  under  debate,  I  wish  to, 
take  only  a  few  moments  to  comment  0} 
another  matter. 

I  suppose  it  is  true  that  I  have  been 
as  critical,  if  not  more  critical,  of kznany 
phases  of  American  foreign  policy  under 
this  administration  as  has  avly  other 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  hava'peen  par¬ 
ticularly  critical  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Midale  East;  and 
I  still  am  critical  of  American  foreign 
policy,  as  of  the  past,  in/ihe  Middle  East. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  my  service  in  the 
Senate  whenever  one  with  whom  I  dis¬ 
agree  on  some  matters  follows,  in  respect 
to  another  matter,  a  course  of  action 
with  which  I  agree,  I  always  try  to  be 
fair  and  to  say  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
proud  to  be:  an  American,  in  light  of  the 
speech  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  this  morning  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
that/speech,  I  think  the  President  enun¬ 
ciated  a  program  of  action  which,  if  we 
succeed  in  implementing  it,  will  stand 
to  the  everlasting  credit  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  some  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals  were  couched  in  very  general  and, 
in  connection  with  his  reference  to  Jor¬ 
dan,  in  somewhat  ambiguous  terms. 
Yet,  when  we  read  the  speech  and  exam¬ 
ine  it  from  its  four  corners,  and  then 
compare  it  with  the  speech  subsequently 
delivered  by  the  Russian  representative, 
I  believe  there  is  no  question  or  doubt 
that  the  goals  of  America  are  peaceful, 
whereas  the  goals  of  the  Russians  obvi¬ 
ously  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  stir 
up  international  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  President’s  program,  as  set  forth  in 
his  speech  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  this  morning  were  laid  down  by 
him,  I  believe,  in  a  very  able  manner. 
Now  it  becomes  the  duty  of  this  admin¬ 
istration  to  do  everything  possible  to  im¬ 
plement  that  program.  In  the  past 
President  Eisenhower  has  made  some 
very  fine  speeches  setting  forth  some 
Vvery  sound  objectives  but  unfortunately, 
se  has  failed  to  carry  through  on  his 
whrds.  Even  a  President  should  be 
judged  by  the  maxim — actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  I  pray  and  trust 
that  this  time  the  President  will  devote 
and  dedicate  himself  to  implementing 
the  program  he  outlined  in  his  speech. 

Furthermore,  it  also  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  UnitedSNations,  in  connection  with 
its  search  for  peace,  to  give  the  support 
necessary  for  United  Nations  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  parts'of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals  which  require "  United  Nations 
action.  For  instance*,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Presidency  with  regard  to 
United  Nations  forces,  &nd  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  President  with  regard 
to  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole  playing 
a  greater  part  in  maintaining  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  calls  upon  our  iriends  in 
the  United  Nations  to  support  a  program 
for  United  Nations  forces  and  ehiited 
Nations  guaranties  of  territorial  integ¬ 
rity. 
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Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs.  After  talking  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  I  have  been 
'ted  to  believe  that  favorable  action  will 
taken  on  that  measure. 

Ir.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  assure 
the  sjenator  from  California  that  if  the 
committee  is  able  to  take  action — and  I 
know  iVwill  if  it  can — he  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  particularly  the  co¬ 
operation  oKthe  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Hnowland],  on  any  matter 
affecting  California;  and  I  have  always 
found  California.  Senators  to  be  ir¬ 
resistible.  [Laugmer.] 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  l\hank  my  friend. 

FREIGHT  TRANSFORATION  SERV¬ 
ICE  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT'' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Ptesifient,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  6f  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  voteusurf  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1798)  to  amen'd\ec- 
tion  4426  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  Nas 
amended,  with  respect  to  certain  sma5 
vessels  operated  by  cooperatives  or  asso-’ 
ciations  in  transporting  merchandise  of 
members  on  a  nonprofit  basis  to  or  from 
places  within  the  inland  waters  of  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska  and  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia,  or  to  or  from  places 
within  said  inland  waters  and  places 
within  the  inland  waters  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re¬ 
port,  which  is  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The'. re¬ 
port  will  be  read,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  , 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Friday,  Aug.  8,  1958,  p. 
15369,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Re¬ 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  haye  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  RECORD/the  state¬ 
ment  by  the  managers  on  t£e  part  of  the 
House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  Jpe  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 
Statement  op  the  Managers  on  the  Part  op 
House 

The  managers  od  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  yon  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the/nill  (S.  1798)  to  amend  section 
4426  of  thg  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
with  respptt  to  certain  small  vessels  operated 
by  cooperatives  or  associations  in  transport¬ 
ing  merchandise  of  members  on  a  nonprofit 
basis/' to  or  from  places  within  the  inland 
waJers  of  southeastern  Alaska  and  Prince 
ipert,  British  Columbia,  or  to  or  from 
5laces  within  said  inland  waters  and  places 
’  within  the  inland  waters  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom¬ 


mended  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  House  amendment  was  designed  to 
assure  the  availability  of  water  transporta¬ 
tion  to  communities  within  the  protected 
inland  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska,  with 
particular  regard  to  the  smaller  outports 
having  no  or  inadequate  regular  common- 
carrier  service.  Under  the  House  amendment 
small  vessels  owned  or  chartered  by  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  would  not  be  deemed  carry¬ 
ing  “freight  for  hire”  within  the  meaning 
of  the  inspection  laws,  if  their  operations 
were  limited  to  the  ports  of  southeastern 
Alaska  generally,  including  operations  to 
and  from  those  ports  having  more  or  less 
frequent  common-carrier  service. 

Section  2  of  the  House  amendment  fur¬ 
ther  restricts  the  waiver  of  the  inspection 
laws  only  to  vessels  constructed  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  act  and  presently  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Alaskan  waters.  Section  2  further 
provides  that  the  act  cease  to  be  effective 
on  and  after  June  30,  1962.  These  limita¬ 
tions  were  intended  as  inducement  to  the 
present  operators  to  replace  their  vessels  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  with  new  vessels 
suitable  for  the  trade,  and  complying  with 
the  inspection  laws. 

The  conference  substitute  would  furthi 
amend  section  2  of  the  House  amendment 
by  removing  the  requirement  that  the  /Ves¬ 
sels  affected  be  only  those  “now  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Alaskan  waters”  and  the  provision 
kthat  the  act  cease  to  be  effective'  on  and 

ter  June  30,  1962.  In  lieu  of  tlofe  stricken 
language  the  conference  substitute  adds  a 
proviso  that  on  and  after  March'  15,  1960,  the 
exemption  from  the  inspection  laws  shall 
apply  only  to  vessels  engaged  in  transporta¬ 
tion  to  \nd  from  places  within  the  inland 
waters  oi'eoutheastern  Alaska  not  receiving 
annual  weekly  transportation  service  from 
any  part  of  \he  United  States  by  an  estab¬ 
lished  commoV carrier  by  water.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  provided,  however,  that  this  limitation 
is  not  applicablX  to  the  transportation  of 
cargo  of  a  character  not  accepted  for  trans¬ 
portation  by  grfiy  such  common  carrier. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  essentiality  of 
assuring  continued  a^ilability  of  water 
transportation  to  the  southeastern  Alaskan 
comimniiities  not  adequately  served  by  com¬ 
mon  garners  by  water  or  mother  forms  of 
transportation.  Therefore,  iK  is  the  intent 
of  iffie  conferees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
tjrfat  the  situation  be  again  carefully  re¬ 
newed  prior  tp  March  15,  1960,  in,  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  further  legislative 
action  may  be  needed,  to  assure  essential 
service  to  and  from  such  communitieiNpn  a 
reasonable  basis. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

Ed  A.  Garmatz, 

Frank  Boykin, 

Thor  C.  Tollefson, 

William  K.  Van  Pelt, 
on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


NATIONAL^DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  4237) ,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  identified  as 
8-7-58-F,  which  I  offer  in  behalf  of  my¬ 
self,  Mr.  Olark,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 


title  xih — school  construction  assistance 

ACT  OF  1958 

Short  Title 

Sec.  1301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
“School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of 
1958.” 

Definitions 

Sec.  1302.  For  purposes  of  this  title — ■ 

(1)  The  term  “school  facilities”,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  paragraph,  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (including 
initial  equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  school  pur¬ 
poses),  for  education  which  is  provided  as 
elementary  or  secondary  education,  in  the 
applicable  State,  at  public  expense  and  under 
public  supervision  and  direction.  Such 
term  does  not  include  athletic  stadiums, 
or  other  structures  or  facilities,  intended 
primarily  for  event,  such  as  athletic  exhibi¬ 
tions,  contests,  or  games,  for  which  admis¬ 
sion  is  to  be  charged  to  the  general  public, 
or  off -site  improvement,  or  structures  or 
facilities  designed  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
special  activities,  such  as  single-purpose 
auditoriums  and  gymnasiums. 

(2)  The  terms  “constructing”  and  "con¬ 
struction”  include  the  preparation  of  draw¬ 
ings  and  specifications  for  school  facilities: 
erecting,  building,  acquiring,  altering,  re¬ 
modeling,  improving,  or  extending  school 
facilities;  and  the  inspection  and  supervision 
of  the  construction  of  school  facilities. 

Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 

Sec.  1303.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  is 
an  appalling  national  shortage  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  facilities 
despite  strenuous  efforts  of  States  and  local 
communities,  because  their  limited  financial 
resources  simply  are  not  adequate  to  sup¬ 
port  necessary  construction  programs  to 
eliminate  such  shortages.  In  many  cases, 
local  communities  are  hampered  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  solve  their  problems  by  restrictive 
debt  and  tax  limits,  by  the  uneven  distribu¬ 
tion  of  taxable  real  estate  among  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  by  their  inability  to  borrow  necessary 
funds  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  or 
similar  reasons. 

The  Congress,  while  recognizing  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  providing  adequate  school 
facilities  is  primarily  that  of  the  several 
States  and  their  communities,  finds  that  the 
national  interest  in  our  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  requires  that  the  Federal  Government 
assist  the  States,  consistent  with  their  re¬ 
spective  responsibilities,  in  meeting  school 
construction  needs.  The  Congress  recognizes 
that  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  re¬ 
quire  a  long-range  Federal  assistance  school 
construction  program.  However,  in  view  of 
the  emergency  created  by  the  appalling 
shortage  of  classrooms,  an  immediate  Fed¬ 
eral  school  construction  program  is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  emergency  assistance  to  the  States, 
so  that  this  critical  problem  of  inadequate 
school  facilities  may  be  attacked  immediate¬ 
ly  in  the  light  of  current  and  anticipated 
school  shortages,  by  authorizing  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  1304.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1958,  and  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  $1  billion 
in  either  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
making  payments  to  State  educational  agen¬ 
cies  under  this  title. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  1305.  From  the  total  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  1304,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  funds  so  appropriated  as 
the  school-age  population  of  the  State  bears 
to  the  total  of  the  school-age  populations  of 
all  the  States. 
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State  plans 

Sec.  1306.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
accept  the  benefits  of  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State  edu¬ 
cational  agency,  a  State  plan  which  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for  admin¬ 
istering  the  plan; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  title  will 
be  expended  solely  for  school  facilities  con¬ 
struction  projects  approved  by  the  State 
educational  agency; 

(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund-accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title; 

(4)  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  on  a  State  level  for  planning  and 
constructing  school  facilities;  and 

(5)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  make  reports  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  is  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  title. 

(b)  Any  State  plan  or  modification  there¬ 
of  which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  be  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  but  he  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
any  State  plan  or  modification  thereof  with¬ 
out  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  involved  reasonable  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  rea¬ 
sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  educational  agency,  finds  that — • 

(1)  the  State  plan  approved  under  this 
section  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 

(a),  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision, 

no  further  reservations  shall  be  made  under 
section  1307  (b)  for  projects  in  the  State,  and 
there  shall  be  no  further  payments  for  any 
project  directly  affected  by  such  failure, 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply,  or,  if  compliance 
is  impossible,  until  the  State  repays  or  ar¬ 
ranges  for  repayment  of  Federal  funds  which 
have ''been  diverted  or  improperly  expended. 
The  Commissioner,  after  notice  as  provided 
in  this  subsection  to  any  State  may  suspend 
further  reservations  of  funds  under  section 
1307  (b)  for  projects  pending  the  making  of 
findings  under  this  subsection. 

Payments  to  States 

Sec.  1307.  (a)  Payments  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  only  to  those  State  educational 
agencies  which  administer  plans  approved 
under  section  1306  and  which  furnish  state¬ 
ments  to  the  Commissioner  in  accordance 
with  this  section.  Every  statement  shall  set 
forth  one  or  more  projects  approved  by  the 
State  educational  agency  under  the  plan, 
the  estimated  cost  of  each  such  project,  and 
the  amount  which  the  State  educational 
agency  desires  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State’s 
allotment  for  each  project. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1308,  the 
Commissioner  shall  issue,  to  each  State  edu¬ 
cational  agency  furnishing  a  statement  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a),  a  commit¬ 
ment  reserving,  out  of  the  State’s  allotment, 
for  each  project  included  in  the  statement, 
the  amount  requested  by  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency  for  that  project.  Upon  request 
of  the  State  educational  agency  and  receipt 
of  an  amended  statement  from  such  agency, 
the  Commissioner  shall  change  any  amount 
so  reserved,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
change  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title.  Such  payments  to 
the  State  educational  agency  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  through  the  disbursing 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
upon  certification  by  the  State  educational 


agency  that  the  financing  of  the  remainder 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  project  has 
been  arranged.  Funds  so  paid  shall  be  used 
exclusively  to  meet  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  project  for  which  the  amount  was  re¬ 
served  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

(c)  If  any  project  for  which  one  or  more 
payments  have  been  made  under  this  section 
is  abandoned,  or  is  hot  completed  within  a 
reasonable  period  determined  under  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Commissioner,  the  State  to  which 
such  payments  were  made  shall  repay  to 
the  United  States,  for  deposit  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  re¬ 
ceipts,  the  amount  of  such  payments  or  such 
lesser  amount  as  may  be  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances  (as  determined  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in 
the  Federal  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  such  project  is  located) . 

Matching  by  States 

Sec.  1308.  The  Commissioner  may  issue 
or  modify  a  commitment  under  section  1307 
only  if  the  amount  to  be  reserved  under  the 
commitment,  plus  any  amounts  paid  or  to  be 
paid  under  other  commitments  previously 
issued  under  this  title  to  the  same  State 
educational  agency,  does  not  exceed  one-half 
of  the  sum  of  (1)  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  project  in  question  and  (2)  the  total 
cost  of  constructing  the  projects  for  which 
such  other  commitments  have  been  issued, 
and  if  the  State  educational  agency  certifies 
that  the  remainder  of  the  cost  of  construct¬ 
ing  the  project  in  question  will  be  paid  out 
of  funds  other  than  funds  paid  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  under  Public  Law  815,  81st  Con¬ 
gress,  as  amended.  Until  actual  construc¬ 
tion  costs  are  available,  cost  determinations 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  furnished  under  section  1307 
(a)  and  revised  estimates  furnished  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  section  1306  (a)  (5) . 

Judicial  review 

Sec:  1309.  (a)  Any  State  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner’s  final  action  under  sec¬ 
tion  1306,  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
capital  of  the  State  is  located.  Summons 
and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served  any 
place  in  the  United  States  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  forthwith  certify  and  file  in  the 
court  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  record  on  which  he  based  his  action. 

(b)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
either  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in 
sections  1291  and  1254  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

Title  XIII — School  Construction  Assistance 
Act  of  1958 
Sec.  1301.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1302.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1303.  Findings  and  declaration  of  pur¬ 
pose. 

Sec.  1304.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  1305.  Allotments  to  States. 

Sec.  1306.  State  plans. 

Sec.  1307.  Payments  to  States. 

Sec.  1308.  Matching  by  States. 

Sec.  1309.  Judicial  review. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Knowland]  and 
myself,  I  submit  a  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  agreement  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  proposed 
agreement,  as  follows: 
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Unanimous -Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  agreement,  during  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  S.  4237,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  with  the  exception  of 
the  school  construction  amendment,  8-7- 
58-F,  hereinafter  referred  to,  proposed  by 
Senator  McNamara,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  Senators,  debate  upon  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided,  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  majority  leader:  Provided,  That  in 
the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him :  Provided,  That  upon  the  school  con¬ 
struction  amendment,  debate  shall  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  amend¬ 
ment  :  Provided  further.  That  no  amend¬ 
ment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  agreement,  the  said  school  con¬ 
struction  amendment,  8-7-58-F,  shall  be 
considered  germane. 

Ordered  further,  That  after  the  third  read¬ 
ing  of  S.  4237,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  13247,  the  companion  House  bill;  that 
the  said  bill  shall  be  deemed  to  be  amended 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
S.  4237,  as  amended;  that  the  said  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  13247  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  to  be 
read  the  third  time. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  said  House  bill,  as 
amended,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided,  and  controlled,  re¬ 
spectively,  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders:  Provided,  That  the  said  leaders,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator,  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Thirty  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  had  words  of 
praise  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  not  only  for  the  outstanding  work 
he  has  done,  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  dealing  with  aid  to  education 
in  the  form  of  a  scholarship  bill,  but 
also  for  his  many  years  of  devotion  to 
the  educational  system  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Federal  scholarship  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  is  an  important  measure. 
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It  Is  important  in  that  it  represents 
a  relatively  broad  Federal  aid  program 
instead  of  one  limited  by  specific  re¬ 
quirements  as  are  the  GI  bill  and  im¬ 
pacted  area  programs. 

Moreover,  the  scholarship  bill  is  a 
much-needed  recognition  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  scientific  education  in  today’s 
world  to  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  awakening 
from  our  slumber  brought  about  by  the 
first  sputnik. 

However,  I  regret  to  say  that,  fine  as 
the  scholarship  bill  is,  it  meets  only 
about  5  percent  of  our  national  educa¬ 
tion  problem. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  bill 
before  us  is  insignificant.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  a  very  fine  bill  as  far  as 
it  goes.  . 

While  it  is  another  acknowledgment 
of  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  offer  direct  financial  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  field  of  education,  the 
measure  attacks  the  problem  at  a  level, 
comparatively  speaking,  where  the  least 
assistance  is  required. 

It  is,  to  a  large  extent,  like  construct- 
)  ing  a  building  by  starting  with  the  top 
floor. 

The  place  to  start  is  at  the  foundation. 
This  is  as  true  in  the  field  of  education 
as  it  is  in  the  construction  industry. 

The  proper  training  of  scientists,  en¬ 
gineers  or  members  of  any  other  profes¬ 
sion  begins  long  before  the  college  level. 

That  is  so  obvious  that  it  should  not 
even  have  to  be  stated.  Yet,  that  very 
basic  principle  is  constantly  overlooked 
or  purposely  ignored  when  we  discuss 
education  assistance. 

The  years  a  child  spends  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools  are  the  forma¬ 
tive  years. 

These  are  the  years  when  he  builds 
his  study  habits. 

These  are  the  years  when  he  builds  his 
basic  education  foundation  for  his  fu¬ 
ture  career  as  a  useful  member  of  so¬ 
ciety,  whether  or  not  he  completes  a 
formal  college  level  education. 

How  can  we  help  that  student  gain 
•  these  vital  study  habits  and  build  this 
foundation  if  the  proper  primary  and 
secondary  school  environment  is  not 
provided. 

This  is  where  we  must  start.  This  is 
where  America’s  future  begins. 

There  are  two  basic  problems  at  the 
primary  and  secondary  levels  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

One  concerns  the  critical  shortage  of 
teachers  and  the  low  level  of  teachers’ 
salaries. 

Today  thousands  of  properly  trained 
teachers  are  desperately  needed  to  re¬ 
lieve  a  critical  shortage. 

The  shortage  of  teachers  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  apparent  because  school  dis¬ 
tricts  meet  itrwith  emergency  measures, 
such  as  by  recruiting  temporary,  and 
too  often  poorly  trained  teachers,  in¬ 
creasing  the  class  size  or  by  having 
pupils  attend  schools  half  days. 

None  of  these  measures  is  in  keeping 
with  America’s  reputation  for  greatness, 
or  is  proper  for  American  education. 

Baling  wire  and  chewing  gum  might 
serve  in  an  emergency  to  get  a  car  to  the 
garage  for  permanent  repairs. 


But  the  damage  done  a  student  during 
these  formative  school  years  by  ill- 
trained  teachers,  crowded  rooms  or  half¬ 
day  sessions  is  permanent  damage  that 
cannot  be  repaired.  It  will  follow  that 
individual  to  his  grave. 

One  reason  there  is  a  shortage,  of 
course,  is  the  low  level  of  teachers’ 
salaries. 

■  The  National  Education  Association 
estimates  that  the  average  salary  for 
teachers  is  only  $4,650  a  year,  scarcely 
above  the  average  manufacturing  wage, 
despite  the  teachers’  necessary  educa¬ 
tional  requirements. 

The  teachers  represent  an  important 
part  of  our  basic  education  problem, 
but  it  is  to  another  part  of  the  problem 
that  I  wish  to  address  my  main  attention. 

That  is  the  continuing  and  growing- 
shortage  of  classrooms  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  school  level. 

Let  me  say  here  that  meeting  the 
classroom  shortage  problem  through 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  can  help 
attack  the  teacher  problem. 

Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  school  construction  will,  in 
turn,  free  some  local  money  that  could 
then  be  used  to  improve  teachers’ 
salaries. 

The  classroom  shortage  has  been  well 
documented  by  responsible  authorities. 
The  most  conservative  estimate  of  the 
shortage  nationwide  is  140,000  class¬ 
rooms. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  a  shortage 
that  we  can  expect  to  see  reduced  an¬ 
nually  as  the  States  build  more  class¬ 
rooms.  If  so,  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  inaction. 

From  all  indications  this  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  shortage  that  will  become  worse 
faster  than  it  can  be  reduced. 

It  includes  classrooms  needed  to  keep 
up  with  America’s  increasing  population, 
as  well  as  those  needed  to  replace  the 
firetraps  and  antiquated  structures. 

The  population  figures,  alone,  show 
that  we  must  increase  the  total  number 
of  classrooms,  not  to  speak  of  enough 
classrooms  to  reduce  class  sizes  and  to 
replace  obsolete  structures. 

When  school  resumes  next  month, 
nearly  35  million  students  will  be  in  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

This  compares  with  33  V2  million  dur¬ 
ing  the  1957-58  school  year,  which  was 
an  increase  of  3.8  percent  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

Since  1948  the  increase  in  pupil  en¬ 
rollment  has  been  a  staggering  35.9  per¬ 
cent. 

By  1965  the  experts  expect  more  than 
40  million  pupils  enrolled. 

We  have  a  clear  choice. 

We  can  permit  today’s  and  tomorrow’s 
students  to  continue  receiving  a  second- 
rate  education  because  of  overcrowded 
or  antiquated  facilities. 

Or  we  do  something  about  it. 

The  amendment  my  colleagues  and  I 
offer  today  proposes  to  do  something 
about  it. 

The  amendment  does  not  pretend  to  be 
a  panacea  for  the  Nation’s  present  and 
future  education  problems.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  solve  the  overall  classroom 
shortage. 
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However,  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  provide  us  with  an  emergency  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  reduce  the  shortage  sig¬ 
nificantly. 

We  present  no  startling  new  program 
of  Federal  aid. 

Indeed,  the  principle  of  Federal  aid 
in  the  education  field  is  as  old  as  our 
Republic.  What  is  required  now  is  solid 
implementation  of  this  long-established 
principle. 

I  will  not  attempt,  in  these  brief  re¬ 
marks,  to  trace  the  history  of  Federal 
education  assistance  in  great  detail,  but 
a  few  highlights  might  be  mentioned. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1785  spe¬ 
cifically  provided  that  “There  shall  be 
reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools 
within  said  township.” 

A  similar  ordinance  of  1787  stated: 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

These  ordinances  led  to  the  Land- 
Grant  Act  of  1862  which  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  the  land-grant  col¬ 
leges,  such  as  Michigan  State  University 
and  others. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  more  modern  times. 
In  1931  the  National  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education,  appointed  by  President 
Hoover,  had  this  to  say: 

From  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War, 
the  Federal  Government  encouraged  and  fi¬ 
nancially  aided  education  in  the  States.  It 
endowed  higher  and  common  schools  with 
lands,  and  made  grants  of  surplus  tax 
moneys;  but  it  did  not  attempt  to  regulate 
the  purposes,  define  the  programs,  supervise 
the  teachings,  or  otherwise  control  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  States. 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  there 
is  a  firmly  establised  record  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government’s  right  and  responsi¬ 
bility  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  education. 

We  can  turn,  for  instance,  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  GI  bill,  under  which  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  young  citizens  went  to  col¬ 
lege  under  Federal  grants. 

Or  the  laws  which  provide  construc¬ 
tion  and  operating  funds  to  areas  which 
have  an  influx  of  federally  connected 
children. 

These  are  examples  of  how  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
acted  to  provide  assistance  in  specific 
circumstances. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  broad  pro¬ 
gram,  a  program  that  will  really  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  education  crisis.  Such 
a  program,  to  my  mind,  must  start  with 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  school  con¬ 
struction. 

Over  the  years  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  have  held  scores  of  hearings  on  edu¬ 
cation  bills,  producing  volume  after  vol¬ 
ume  of  testimony. 

They  all  boil  down  to  about  the  same 
conclusions:  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  for  education  purposes  should  be 
stepped  up,  and  a  good  place  to  start  is 
in  classroom  construction. 

Congress  is  not  the  only  place  where 
this  decision  has  been  reached. 

The  same  conclusions  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  local  school  boards  all 
the  way  up  to  the  White  House. 
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They  are  echoed  by  local  parents’ 
groups  and  national  organizations. 

Recently,  the  Detroit  Council  of  Par¬ 
ent-Teachers  Associations  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  on  Congress  to  pass  an 
urgently  needed  school-construction  bill. 

The  American  Parents  Committee  told 
us  last  December: 

Between  56,000  and  65,000  new  classrooms 
will  be  needed  each  year  to  take  care  of  In¬ 
creased  enrollments  and  replacement  of  ob¬ 
solete  and  hazardous  buildings.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  collects  three-fourths  of 
the  country’s  tax  money;  it  should  share  in 
meeting  the  expense  of  this  emergency. 

The  APC  deplores  the  defeat  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  school  construction  bill  in  1957 
and  believes  that  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  must  in  some  way  help  States  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  classrooms  needed  for  the  education 
of  the  Nation's  children. 

This  is  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
and  it  is  almost  over. 

This  is  our  one  chance  this  year,  and 
our  first  chance  in  the  Senate  in  many 
years,  to  act  on  a  meaningful  education 
program. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  address  this 
morning,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  quoted  from  a 
speech  he  delivered  some  10  years  ago 
to  back  up  his  arguments  for  the  pend¬ 
ing  scholarship-loan  bill. 

I  wonder  if  he  would  mind  if  I  quoted 
from  a  speech  he  made  less  than  4  years 
ago  to  back  up  my  arguments  for  my 
school  construction  amendment. 

On  January  6,  1955,  in  introducing  a 
school  construction  bill,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama  told  of 
the  tremendous  shortage  of  classrooms. 
He  said: 

The  picture  will  grow  blacker  every  year 
as  the  birthrate  continues  at  record  heights, 
as  costs  grow,  and  as  teachers’  salaries  re¬ 
main  below  adequate  levels.  New  schools 
are  needed  throughout  the  Nation,  both  to 
meet  the  rising  school  population  and  to 
replace  outworn  or  unsafe  buildings. 

People  throughout  America  are  demand¬ 
ing,  rightfully,  that  Congress  act  to  remedy 
these  intolerable  conditions.  They  are  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  with  the  well-being  of  the 
children  themselves,  but  with  the  danger 
that  our  superiority  in  the  struggle  against 
Communist  imperialism  may  be  threatened 
by  failure  to  maintain  American  brainpower 
to  overbalance  the  Soviet  bloc’s  massive 
manpower. 

As  of  today,  the  Russians  are  outstripping 
us  in  engineering  graduates,  in  scientific 
specialists,  in  the  production  of  those  skills 
essential  to  national  strength  and  security. 
We  dare  not  fall  behind.  We  dare  not  neglect 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  where 
training  of  physicists,  mathematicians,  en¬ 
gineers,  and  other  highly  skilled  and  edu¬ 
cated  personnel  must  begin.  We  dare  not 
neglect  our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
(From  a  statement  by  Senator  Hill  on  the 
growing  shortage  of  classrooms;  delivered  on 
January  6,  1955,  when  introducing  S.  5,  to 
provide  $500  million  a  year  for  school  con¬ 
struction.) 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  re¬ 
marks  made  on  that  occasion  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  are  even 
more  pertinent  today  than  they  were 
when  they  were  made  in  1955  by  this 
great  American. 

Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  plea  for  Federal  aid  for 


school  construction  has  gone  as  high  as 
the  White  House.  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  the  President  has  been  a  firm  and 
consistent  fighter  for  a  Federal  aid  con¬ 
struction  bill;  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 

It  was  not  until  1955,  more  than  2 
years  after  he  became  President,  that 
he  asked  Congress  to  adopt  an  education 
program  that  included  Federal  aid  for 
school  construction. 

He  took  the  same  approach  in  his  1956 
message.  And  in  1957,  he  said: 

Of  all  the  problems,  one  Is  most  critical. 
In  1955,  and  again  last  year,  I  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  critical  shortage  of  classrooms 
in  many  communities  across  the  coun¬ 
try  *  *  *  I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
quickly  upon  this  pressing  problem. 

Yet,  in  1958  the  President  dropped 
completely  his  support  of  a  solution  to 
this  pressing  problem  of  the  classroom 
shortage. 

I  shall  not  dwell  here  on  this  tragic 
lack  of  conviction.  I  look  upon  it  more 
in  sadness  than  in  anger. 

But  in  referring  to  the  White  House,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Education,  which  took  place  late  in  1955. 

On  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  to 
schools,  the  report  of  the  White  House 
conference  had  this  to  say: 

A  substantial  majority  felt  that  some 
States  do  not  have  sufficient  financial  re¬ 
sources  to  take  care  of  the  essential  needs 
of  the  schools. 

The  participants  approved  by  a  ratio  of 
2  to  1  the  proposition  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  increase  its  financial  partici¬ 
pation  in  public  education.  Of  those  favor¬ 
ing  such  increase,  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  approved  an  increase  in  Federal  funds 
for  school-building  construction. 

The  report  ended  with  the  following 
warning  about  financing  education  in  the 
future : 

The  problem  of  financing  our  schools  *  *  * 
is  not  lack  of  capacity  to  support  education 
adequately.  The  problem  is  national  deter¬ 
mination  to  apply  enough  of  our  available 
resources  to  the  job. 

ThC  people  of  America  need  urgently  to 
re-examine  the  allocation  of  tax  funds  at  all 
levels  of  Government.  The  destiny  of  our 
children  and  our  free  society  demands  that 
we  use  more  of  our  wealth  for  education. 

The  recent  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
Report  on  Education  notes  that  “all  of 
the  problems  of  the  schools  lead  us  back 
sooner  or  later  to  one  basic  problem — 
financing.’’ 

This  thorough  report  objectively  dis¬ 
cusses  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  for  education,  and  it  fails  to  find 
the  fire-breathing  monster  called  con¬ 
trol  lurking  in  the  background. 

It  does  lay  down  one  general  ground 
rule : 

Federal  funds  should  be  used  only  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  serious  gaps  in  the  total  national 
educational  system — and  should  be 'given  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments-  to  use  their  own  re¬ 
sources — and  where  necessary  to  remove  the 
barriers  to  use  of  their  own  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
that  ground  rule,  and  I  am  sure  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  support  Federal  aid  do  also. 

We  do  not  want  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  supplant  State  and  local  efforts 
in  education.  We  do  not  desire  to  de¬ 
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prive  the  people  of  the  school  district 
and  the  State  of  their  grave  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

We  do  wish  to  aid  them  in  fulfilling 
these  responsibilities. 

Returning  to  the  Rockefeller  Report 
on  Education,  Mr.  President,  it  notes 
that  a  popular  form  of  Federal  support 
for  education  is  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  says  the  scholarships  involve  a 
minimum  hazard  of  Federal  inter¬ 
ference. 

Then  the  report  goes  on  to  say: 

Another  much  discussed  form  of  Federal 
aid  which  involves  a  minimum  of  hazard 
to  local  initiative  is  funds  for  building 
construction. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead,  great  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  physical  plant  will  be  re¬ 
quired  at  every  level  of  the  educational 
system. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  assist  in  this  problem  either 
through  loans  or  outright  grants,  it  will  be 
engaging  in  one  of  the  most  helpful  and 
least  hazardous  forms  of  support  to 
education. 

As  I  said  earlier,  many  organizations 
have  expressed  themselves  as  firmly  in 
favor  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  par¬ 
tial  list  of  such  national  organizations 
be  included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators. 

American  Association  of  University  Pro¬ 
fessors. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

AFL-CIO. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFL- 
CIO). 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Library  Association. 

American  Parents  Committee, 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea. 

American  Vocational  Association. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  (Ind.) 

Cooperative  League  of  the  USA. 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

International  Association  for  Childhood 
Education. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Farmers’  Union. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

National  School  Boards  Association. 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men  (Ind.). 

Railway  Labor  Executives’  Association. 

Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice. 

United  Mine  Workers  (Ind.). 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  an¬ 
other  list  of  organizations  opposing 
Federal  assistance  probably  will  be  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Record  at  some  point  in  the 
debate.  It  undoubtedly  will  be  headed 
by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  National  Manufacturers 
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Association,  two  organizations  which 
steadfastly  refuse  to  recognize  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  20th  century. 

Their  main  argument  is  the  scare 
tactic  that  Federal  aid  means  Federal 
control.  This  unsupported  argument 
has  been  knocked  down  so  many  times 
that  one  would  think  these  organiza¬ 
tions  would  be  embarrassed  to  try  it 
again.  Yet  they  persist  in  presenting 
this  strawman  for  a  further  mauling. 
It  is  not  a  new  argument,  but  it  is  one 
the  proponents  have  yet  to  sustain. 

President  Hoover’s  1931  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Education  dealt 
with  it  by  stating: 

The  widely  current  notion  that  control  of 
education  follows  any  and  all  types  of  fi¬ 
nancial  grants  is  not  verified  by  experience. 

That  statement  has  been  repeated  in 
substantially  the  same  form  over  all  the 
years.  We  have  recognized  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  fear  these  organizations 
have  generated,  however. 

Section  102  of  the  scholarship  bill  be¬ 
fore  us  states: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution. 


This  prohibition  would  apply  equally 
to  the  school  construction  amendment 
which  we  are  offering. 

When  the  argument  about  Federal 
control  falls  on  deaf  ears,  which  it  is  in¬ 
creasingly,  the  opponents  of  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  cite  the  cost.  They  suggest  that 
such  a  program  will  bankrupt,  or  nearly 
so,  the  Nation.  Such  an  argument  is 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  It  is  simply  an 
excuse  to  undermine  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  responsibility  ta  the  States. 

The  school-construction  program 
which  we  propose  in  this  amendment 
would  cost  $1  billion  a  year  for  each  of 
2  years.  One  billion  dollars  is  a  lot 
of  money,  and  I  have  not  become  so 
mesmerized  by  the  billions  we  deal  with 
in  this  Congress  that  I  fail  to  recognize 
that.  However,  let  me  point  this  out: 
Our  annual  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  is 
about  $80  billion.  Of  this,  about  $40  bil¬ 
lion  is  for  the  national  defense. 

I  will  not  argue  that  no  one  would  no¬ 
tice  another  billion  or  so  for  school  con¬ 
struction  tucked  into  this  gigantic 
budget,  although  that  would  not  be  a 
bad  argument.  Instead,  I  will  argue 
that  we  should  add  this  billion  for 
school  construction  to  the  defense  ap¬ 
propriations,  because  education  is  ines¬ 
capably  a  part  of  our  national  defense. 

In  fact,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
proper  education  of  our  young  people  is 
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more  important  to  our  country  than  the 
biggest  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  in  the 
world.  Education  is  defense,  any  way 
we  look  at  it.  If  we  can  afford  $40  bil¬ 
lion  for  defense,  we  certainly  can  afford 
the  41st  billion  for  the  same  purpose: 
In  fact,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford 
not  to  spend  it  if  our  children  and  our 
hopes  for  their  future  and  the  coun¬ 
try’s  future  means  anything  to  us. 

I  shall  turn  now  to  an  outline  of  the 
specific  amendment  which  we  are  offer¬ 
ing.  As  I  stated,  it  would  provide  $1 
billion  a  year  for  2  years,  to  assist  the 
States  in  school  construction.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  would  be  made  available  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  school- 
age  population.  The  States  would 
match  the  Federal  contribution  ac¬ 
cepted  under  the  program.  During  the 
2-year  program  envisioned  by  the 
amendment,  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  105,000  classrooms  could  be  built, 
significantly  reducing  the  shortage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  estimated  allocations  to 
each  State,  together  with  the  number 
of  estimated  classrooms  that  could  be 
constructed  under  my  amendment,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Estimated  annual  allocation  to  Stales  under  2-year,  $2  billion  school  'program 


State  or  Territory 

School-age 

children, 

5  to  17  years, 
as  of  1954  i 

Annual 
allotment 
based  on 
$27.09 
per  child 

Potential 
classrooms 
provided  for, 
on  a  50-50 
matching 
basis  a 
per  year 

State  or  Territory 

School-age 

children, 

5  to  17  years, 
as  of  1954  1 

Annual 
allotment 
based  on 
$27.09 
per  child 

Potential 
classrooms 
provided  for, 
on  a  50-50 
matching 
basis  a 
per  year 

Total  * . 

36, 919, 000 
827, 000 
234, 000 
490,  000 
2,  540. 000 
333,  000 
441,  000 
77,000 
703, 000 
944.  000 

$1, 000, 000, 000 
22,  399, 295 
6, 337,  890 
13, 271,  650 
68,  795, 900 
9, 019, 305 
11,  944,  485 
2, 085,  545 

19,  040,  755 
25,  568, 240 

4,  225,  260 
50,  567, 695 
25,  541, 155 
16. 034,  320 
11, 863, 230 
20, 774,  195 

20,  205,  410 
6,  606,  595 

15,  492,  620 
25,  907,  875 
42,  604,  705 

52,  632 

1, 046,000 
214,  000 

$28, 330,  910 
5,  796, 190 
81,  905,  040 
30,  416,  455 
4,  306,  515 
50,  540,  610 
14, 273,  745 
9.723,515 
62,  691,  775 
4,  441,  940 
17,  496,  910 

4.  306,  515 
22,  913,  910 
54,  901, 295 

5,  417, 000 
2,  410,  565 

22,  995, 165 
14,  978,  005 
14,  355,050 

1, 491 
305 
4,311 
1.601 

227 

Alabama _ _ - _ 

1,179 

333 

New  York _ _ 

3, 024. 000 
1, 123, 000 
159, 000 

1,  866, 000 
527, 000 
359,  000 

699 

3,621 

476 

Ohio _ 

2, 660 
751 

629 

Oklahoma _ _ _ 

109 

512 

1,002 

1,  345 
222 

2,  315, 000 
164.  000 

3,  299 
234 

Rhode"  Island _ 

156, 000 

1,  867, 000 
943,000 
592,  000 

South  Carolina  .  ___  .  _ 

646, 000 
159, 000 
-846, 000 
2, 027, 000 
200, 000 
89, 000 
849,  000 

921 

2,661 

1, 344 

South  Dakota _ 

227 

Tennessee _ _ 

1,206 

844 

Texas _ ' _ 

2,889 

285 

438,  000 

624 

Utah . . . . . 

767,  000 
746,  000 
207,  000 
572,  000 

1,093 

1,063 

295 

Vermont _ 

127 

Virginia _ _ _ 

1,210 

788 

Washington _ _ 

553,000 

815 

West  Virginia _ 

530,  000 

755 

975,  000 

1,  573,  000 
710,  000 

1,364 

Wisconsin  _ _ _ 

806,  000 

21,  830,  510 
1,  950,  120 

1,149 

103 

2,242 

1,012 

W  yoming _ 

72,  000 

19,  230,  350 
16,251,000 
22,  913,  910 

Alaska.,  I _ _ _ 

23,  000 

622,  955 

33 

600,000 
846,  000 
147,  000 
297,  000 

855 

District  of  Columbia _ 

148,  000 
11,000 

4, 008,  580 
297,  935 

211 

1,  259 

Guam  _ . . . . . 

10 

3,  981,  495 
8,  044,  245 

209 

Hawaii.  _ 

130,  000 

3,  521,  050 

185 

423 

Puerto  Rico _ 

718,  000 

19,  447,  030 

1,  023 

43,000 
118,  000 

1,  164,  655 
3, 196,  030 

61 

Virgin  Islands _ 

8,000 

216,680 

11 

New  Hampshire . . . . 

168 

i  Figures  for  Alaska,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  of  April  1,  1950.  s  On  the  basis  of  an  average  cost  of  $38,000  per  classroom.  Figure  would  vary 

Later  figures  not  available.  "  slightly  depending  on  regions. 

*  Items  do  not  total,  due  to  rounding  of  figures. 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  amendment 
which  we  are  offering  specifically  pro¬ 
vides  that  full  control  of  the  funds  would 
be  handled  by  the  States  through  their 
educational  agencies.  While  the  over¬ 
all  program  would  be  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  his  influence 
over  how  the  funds  are  spent  would  be  at 
an  absolute  minimum.  And,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  the  prohibition  against  Federal 
interference  in  the  State  educational  sys¬ 


tems,  as  spelled  out  in  S.  4237,  would 
apply  equally  to  my  amendment. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  repeat  that 
I  think  the  scholarship  bill  is  a  thought¬ 
fully  worked  out  program  to  assist  in 
the  higher  levels  of  education.  I,  of 
course,  support  this  legislation.  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  I  speak  for  all  the  cospon¬ 
sors  of  this  amendment  when  I  say  that 
it  falls  far  short  of  what  we  might  desire 
in  this  critical  area.  Our  amendment  is, 


essentially,  an  emergency  program,  one 
designed  to  help  meet  a  critical  and  im¬ 
mediate  problem. 

I  urge  most  sincerely  that  it  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  only  a 
few  words.  I  think  the  phrase  “survival 
of  the  fittest’’  originated  about  the  turn 
of  the  century  with  some  English  states¬ 
man,  but  it  was  repeated  approximately 
in  1913  by  a  great  Sunday  school  teacher 
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in  New  York,  a  man  named  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  He  made  the  phrase  “sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest”  more  well  known 
when  he  used  it  in  a  Sunday  school  class 
to  indicate  there  was  nothing  immoral 
about  the  operation  of  big  business  in 
this  country,  that  it  was  a  question  of 
survival  of  the  fittest.  I  think  we  should 
have  this  phrase  in  mind  today  when  we 
talk  about  education,  for  education  really 
is  a  contest  of  survival  of  the  fittest,  a 
struggle  for  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  I  am  sure  we 
are  going  to  see  to  it  that  our  children, 
since  they  must  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  are  the  fittest. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleagues  who  joined  with  me 
in  sponsoring  the  school  construction 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
may  be  added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pur- 
tell  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  and  cospon¬ 
sor  of  the  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  the 
leadership  he  has  shown  in  this  matter. 
The  Senator  has  fought  for  this  measure 
throughout  the  years  ever  since  he  came 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  a  period  of  time  in 
the  Senate  Committe  on  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare,  and  I  know  how  devoted  he 
is  to  the  cause.  He  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  friends  of  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  his  work. 

I  noticed  under  the  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  that  with  the  $2  billion 
of  Federal  money  in  2  years,  plus  the  $2 
billion  of  State  and  local  money  for  con¬ 
struction,  there  would  be  a  total  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $4  billion. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  amount  of  money  would  build  at 
least  105,000  classrooms. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  According  to  the 
most  recent  estimates,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  architects 
will  be  sufficiently  simple  and  yet  ade¬ 
quate  in  their  planning  so  that  with  that 
amount  of  money  it  will  be  possible  to 
build  at  least  120,000  classrooms.  I  think 
there  is  frequently  a  tendency  for  archi¬ 
tects  to  be  too  lavish  in  their  plans.  Even 
on  the  basis  of  105,000  classrooms,  since 
between  30  and  35  students  can  use  a 
classroom,  the  result  would  be  classroom 
space  for  a  total  of  from  3.1  million  to 
3.6  million  students,  who  would  be  there¬ 
by  given  adequate  facilities.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  correct. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
it  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 


Public  Welfare,  which  wrestles  with  edu¬ 
cational  programs. 

The  recent  figures,  which  are  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  Jay  educators,  show  that  the 
classroom  cost  is  $38,000.  That  is  the 
cost  for  a  single  classroom,  and  my  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  classrooms  that 
can  be  built  under  my  amendment  is 
based  on  that  figure. 

The  Senator  indicates  there  are  too 
many  instances  when  there  is  too  much 
plush  or  too  much  gingerbread,  or 
whatever  one  may  desire  to  call  it,  put 
into  the  classrooms.  I  think  there  is  less 
and  less  of  that  every  year.  Classrooms 
are  now  becoming  functional  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  some  communities  where 
schools  are  being  built  the  residents  ac¬ 
cuse  the  members  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  not  being  good  neighbors  be¬ 
cause  of  the  type  of  school  buildings 
which  are  being  constructed  in  residen¬ 
tial  areas. 

It  is  possible  to  go  overboard  on  that 
item.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  con¬ 
demn  the  architects  too  much,  because 
if  we  push  them  too  far  we  will  have 
children  attending '  schools  in  factory - 
type  buildings.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  be  the  last  one  to  be 
associated  with  that  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  this  word  of  reassurance  from  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  If  and  when 
the  bill  is  passed  I  hope  the  architects 
will  take  notice,  because  I  think  the  costs 
of  hospital  construction  have  been  sky¬ 
rocketed  excessively,  and  I  have  noticed 
a  similar  tendency  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  school  con¬ 
struction. 

Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  now  about 
4  million  students  who  are  either  on 
part  time  or  are  going  to  school  in 
grossly  defective  school  buildings? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  figures  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  are  constantly  increasing.  That 
situation  is  really  alarming. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  emergency  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  advocating  would  really  help  us  make 
up  for  the  arrearage  in  school  construc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  would  not  even 
completely  cover  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  arrears  in 
school  construction  accumulated,  did 
they  not,  because  of  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  the  localities  did  not 
have  money  with  which  to  construct 
school  buildings,  and  thereafter  came 
the  great  war,  when  other  needs  were 
urgent  and  had  priority  over  school  con¬ 
struction? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  They  were  not 
only  urgent,  but  proper,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  all  recognize 
we  could  not  use  materials  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  schools  which  were  needed  for  the 
war  effort.  First  we  had  to  win  the  war. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  became  a  part  of  the  problem 
at  that  point,  if  there  was  any  question 
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about  it  being  partly  responsible  prior  to 
that  time,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  from  1930 
to  about  1946  there  was  very  little  school 
construction. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  was  prohibited 
largely  because  of  the  war. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And,  therefore,  the 
school  plant  of  the  country  became  more 
and  more  obsolete. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  was  some  in¬ 
crease  in  school  enrollment  in  that  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  There  was  quite  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
period. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Beginning  in  about 
1940  or  1941,  the  birthrate  took  a  big 
jump. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  birthrate  has 
continued  to  increase,  by  and  large, 
since  then. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  who  go  to  schools  has 
swollen  into  a  regular  torrent.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  de¬ 
scribes  it  very  well. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Even  if  we  were 
keeping  up  now  with  the  current  rate  of 
inflow/  which  would  be  a  terrific  effort, 
we  would  still  have  the  arrearage  to 
make  good. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rcct 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
schoolchildren  are  now  going  to  school 
for  a  greater  number  of  years  than  they 
used  to?  Years  ago  high-school  educa¬ 
tion  was  for  the  minority.  Now,  high- 
school  education  is  for  the  vast  majority. 
Therefore,  there  is  an  increasing  need 
for  the  construction  of  high-school 
buildings.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  certainly 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  ti-ue 
there  would  be  some  indirect  benefit  to 
education  aside  from  school  construc¬ 
tion,  because  in  certain  localities  if  the 
Federal  Government  met  half  of  the  cost 
of  construction  some  funds  would  be  re¬ 
leased  for  teachers’  salaries,  for  books, 
and  for  other  things? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  stresses  the  point  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  speech. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  it  is  a  blood  trans¬ 
fusion  into  an  overtaxed  and  financially 
starved  educational  system. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  ability, 
his  energy,  and  the  way  he  has  tackled 
the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  next,  and 
then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 

/Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
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yielding  to  me.  I  point  out  that  the 
leadership  which  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  has  demonstrated  in  the  field  of 
education  hears  out  what  was  said  to  me 
4  years  ago  by  our  Oregon  chancellor 
of  education.  Dr.  John  R.  Richards,  who 
is  seated  in  the  gallery  today.  When  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate  in  January  1955, 
when,  I  believe,  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  also  took  the  oath  of  office,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Richards  told  me  that  one  of  the 
genuine  leaders  in  the  field  of  education 
was  Senator  Patrick  V.  McNamara.  I 
believe  Chancellor  Richards  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Michigan,  then 
Mr.  McNamara,  were  associated  at 
Wayne  University  and  in  other  educa¬ 
tional  enterprises  in  the  great  city  of 
Detroit. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  true.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  calling  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  my  good  friend 
Dr.  Richards  is  in  the  gallery.  I  want 
to  see  him  before  he  leaves  Washington. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  He  knew  that  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  bear  out  the  indications  of  lead¬ 
ership  shown  by  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  in  the  many  enterprises  in  which 
they  worked  together  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  per¬ 
formed  a  service  to  the  whole  country, 
particularly  future  generations  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  by  making  it  possible  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  vote  on  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
we  shall  do  something,  not  only  for 
higher  education,  which — as  the  Senator 
has  stressed — is  very  important,  but  also 
for  those  entering  the  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools  of  the  Nation. 

After  all,  a  structure  is  only  as  sound 
as  its  foundation.  The  foundation  of  our 
great  colleges  and  universities  rests  in 
the  kindergartens,  the  grade  schools,  and 
the  high  schools  of  America. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  New 
York  Times  of  yesterday  states  edito¬ 
rially  that  the  measure  which  came  to  us 
from  the  House — does  not  say  anything 
about  Federal  aid  for  school  construc¬ 
tion,  a  program  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  dropped  this  year;  but  one  that 
must  and  will  be  revived  in  the  new 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  New  York  Times  of  yes¬ 
terday,  August  12,  1958,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aid  to  the  Schools 

Having  waited  almost  to  the  last  minute 
for  the  House  to  act,  the  Senate  will  now 
doubtless  put  through  its  own  education  bill 
very  speedily.  We  hope  it  will  be  a  better 
bill  than  the  one  passed  4  days  ago  by  the 
House. 

Inadequate  though  it  is,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  scholarship  funds  were 
eliminated,  the  House  bill  is  still  much 
better  than  nothing.  If  the  Senate  insists 
on  some  scholarship  money,  and  makes  other 
improvements,  a  quite  acceptable  measure 
can  come  out  of  conference  committee  and 
be  adopted  by  both  Houses  before  the  on- 
rushing  adjournment.  In  that  case  the 
85th  Congress  will  have  made  a  modest  but 
definite  contribution  to  relieving  the  edu¬ 
cational  crisis  that  has  been  afflicting  our 
country  for  years — long  before  sputnik  was 
ever  heard  of. 


Although  bereft  of  scholarship  funds  as  it 
passed  the  House,  the  measure  does  provide 
some  $900  million  in  various  forms  of  edu¬ 
cational  aid  over  a  4-year  period.  One  of 
the  ways  it  does  so  is  through  grants  to 
stimulate  testing  and  guidance  programs. 
Another  is  through  the  useful  device  of  long¬ 
term,  low-interest  loans  to  needy  students. 
This  provision  for  Federal  assistance  may 
stimulate  a  new  interest  in  locally  operated 
nonprofit  guidance  and  scholarship  loan 
programs,  such  as  the  successful  one  that 
has  existed  in  Dallas  for  over  a  decade.  The 
House  bill  also  provides  for  graduate  fellow¬ 
ships,  for  grants  to  the  States  to  strengthen 
mathematics,  science  and  language  teaching 
in  the  schools,  and  for  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  in  the  use  of  mass  media  for  ed¬ 
ucational  purposes.  In  all  these  areas  the 
bill  may  furnish  a  stimulus  to  State  and 
local  action  as  well. 

The  pending  measure  does  not  say  any¬ 
thing  about  Federal  aid  for  school  construc¬ 
tion,  a  program  that  the  administration 
dropped  this  year;  but  one  that  must  and 
will  be  revived  in  the  new  Congress. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  moved  ahead  of  the  New 
York  Times  chronologically,  and  he  has 
revived  the  subject  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  rather  than  waiting  for  the 
next  session. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  pointed 
out  in  his  very  able  address  that  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  schools  is  certainly  justified 
from  the  standpoint  of  finance.  I  think 
one  of  his  best  expressions  was: 

If  we  can  afford  $40  billion  for  defense,  we 
certainly  can  afford  the  41st  billion  for  the 
same  purpose. 

He  had  already  pointed  out  in  his  bril¬ 
liant  speech  that  education  is  defense. 

Is  it  not  true  that  almost  every  for¬ 
ward  step  in  the  field  of  education  in  this 
country  has  been  resisted  and  de¬ 
nounced?  When  the  Morrill  Act  was 
passed  in  1862,  in  the  administration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  by  which  act  land 
grants  were  to  be  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  encourage  land-grant 
colleges,  the  denunciation  of  that  act 
was  far  more  severe  than  the  criticism 
today  with  relation  to  Federal  aid  in 
school  construction. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  true.  The 
arguments  were  almost  the  same  as 
those  used  today.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
birth  of  the  public-school  system,  we 
would  find  similar  resistance  all  through 
our  history. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  local  property  tax  in  many  areas  has 
broken  down  as  an  adequate  means  of 
supporting  necessary  school  construction 
and  necessary  educational  operations? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  correct,  but 
despite  that,  we  are  insisting,  in  the 
amendment  we  propose,  that  the  States 
provide  50  percent  of  the  funds,  which 
will  be  matched  with  Federal  funds.  We 
know  that  it  is  a  tremendous  load  to 
put  on  the  States,  but  that  is  as  far 
as  we  could  hope  to  go  at  this  time  in 
our  history. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  recognize  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  regards  this 
measure  as  an  introductory  measure,  to 
write  into  legislation  the  principle  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
educational  process. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  it  not  true  that 


every  child  is  a  citizen,  not  only  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  Oregon,  Illinois,  or  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  but  essentially  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  certainly  so ; 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  citi¬ 
zen  to  educate  every  child,  regardless  of 
the  State  in  which  he  may  go  to  school. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  levy  on  the  child’s  life  if 
there  is  an  emergency,  and  send  him  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  world  to  help 
defend  the  United  States,  as  has  been 
done  several  times  during  our  lifetime. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  true;  and 
a  certain  amount  of  education  is  re¬ 
quired  in  order  for  a  person  to  be  eli¬ 
gible  to  serve  his  country.  Certainly  it 
is  a  national  problem,  as  the  Senator 
says. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Has  not  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  some  genuine  obliga¬ 
tion  to  see  to  it  that  a  child,  while  grow¬ 
ing  up  and  maturing,  has  an  education 
adequate  to  enable  him  to  encounter  the 
storms  and  vicissitudes  of  life? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
allotted  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.-  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  telegram 
in  support  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
generally,  which  I  have  received  from  a 
number  of  outstanding  educational  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  associated 
with  the  Oregon  Education  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  2, 1958. 
Hon.  Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 
Washington,  D .  C.:  • 

The  voters  of  several  communities  in  Ore¬ 
gon  recently  rejected  proposed  school  bud¬ 
gets,  thereby  jeopardizing  the  established 
school  program  of  the  respective  communi¬ 
ties.  A  cause  oi  the  defeat  of  these  tax  elec¬ 
tions  was  heavy  local  property  taxes. 

This  morning  the  85  Oregon  delegates  to 
the  NEA  convention  in  Cleveland  unani¬ 
mously  reaffirmed  their  conviction  that  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  will  provide  the  only 
solution  to  pressing  State  school  finance 
problems. 

We  strongly  urge  your  continued  support 
of  the  Thompson  school  construction  bill 
(H.  R.  12085)  and  the  Murray-Metcalf  bills 
(S.  3311,  H.  R.  10763)  which  would  appro¬ 
priate  Federal  funds  to  the  States  for  use  by 
local  school  districts  for  construction  and  for 
supplementing  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
public  schools.  Oregon’s  schools  need  the 
aid  proposed  in  these  measures. 

These  bills  adequately  safeguard  State  and 
local  control  of  education  since  State  au¬ 
thorities  would  allocate  and  supervise  use  of 
these  funds. 

Martha  Shull. 

Past  President,  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Tom  Powers, 

President,  Oregon  Education  Association. 

Clarence  Hines, 

President,  Oregon  Association  of  School 
Administrators. 

Ewald  Turner, 

President,  National  Department  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers. 

Louis  Corrigan, 

President,  Oregon  Department  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  additional  time  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  me  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  also  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond].  I  yield  myself  an  addi¬ 
tional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  divulge  no  secret  when  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  he  and 
I  are  more  aware,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  Members  of  this  body  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subjects  upon  which  we  disagree. 
But  there  is  one  thing  as  to  which  we 
have  no  disagreement  and  that  is  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

He  has  been  diligent.  He  has  been 
effective.  A  few  days  ago  I  said  in  this 
Chamber  that  I  did  not  want  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  adjourn,  and  that  it  would  not 
adjourn  if  it  followed  any  suggestions  I 
might  make,  until  it  had  passed  an  ef¬ 
fective  education  bill. 

The  committee  of  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan  is  an 
able  member  has  been  working  on  a  bill 
for  several  months.  It  promptly  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  to  this  body.  That  bill 
does  not  go  as  far  or  as  fast  as  many 
Members  think  it  should,  but  I  would  not 
want  the  Senator  to  conclude  the  very 
able  address  he  is  making  without  af¬ 
fording  me  an  opportunity  to  say  to  him, 
as  sincerely  as  I  know  how,  that  in  my 
opinion  perhaps  we  would  not  have  had 
any  kind  of  education  bill  except  for  his 
constant  prodding  all  the  year  long.  The 
first  letter  I  received  from  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  on  this  subject  during  this 
session  was  from  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  In  that  letter  he  pointed  out 
the  absolute  necessity  for  our  taking 
prompt  action  in  the  field  of  education. 
He  pointed  to  the  great  strides  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  had  made.  He  pointed  to  the 
startling  revelations  which  had  been 
brought  out  in  the  Preparedness  Sub¬ 
committee  hearings.  He  not  only  urged 
that  we  provide  a  program  such  as  has 
been  recommended  by  the  committee, 
but  that  we  provide  a  much  stronger  pro¬ 
gram,  such  as  he  has  offered  in  his  own 
amendment. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  his  con¬ 
clusions,  I  do  bear  testimony  to  his 
great  interest,  to  his  devotion,  to  his 
dedication,  and  to  the  great  service  he 
has  rendered  in  this  particular  field.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  I  believe  that  when  the 
history  of  this  generation  is  written  we 
shall  stand  or  fall  by  what  we  did,  and 
when  we  did  it,  so  far  as  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country  is  concerned. 

I  believe  it  is  later  than  we  think.  I 
am  very  proud  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  partisanship  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle,  have  brought  to  the  Senate 
an  education  bill.  While  I  may  not 
agiee  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
on  some  of  its  provisions  and  some  of  its 
amendments,  I  do  say  that  we  would 
piobably  have  had  no  bill  at  all  except 
for  his  persistence  and  insistence  I  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  it. 


While  I  am  on  my  feet,  and  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  I  wish  to  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  and  to  tell  him 
how  much  I  appreciate  his  loyalty  to 
this  cause  and  his  cooperation  in  act¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  the  national  interest 
whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to  call 
upon  him. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  majority  leader  by  saying 
that  he  stresses  too  much  our  disagree¬ 
ment.  I  believe  we  are  largely  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  aid  to  education.  I  have  heard 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  pub¬ 
licly  make  it  an  important  part  of  his 
program.  I  know  of  his  sincerity.  I 
believe  we  have  much  more  in  common 
than  we  have  in  conflict  when  the  chips 
are  down. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  One  of  the 
proudest  periods  of  my  life  was  when 
I  was  a  teacher  in  a  small  sixth  grade 
school.  There  is  no  satisfaction  which 
is  greater  than  that  which  comes  from 
seeing  one’s  work  in  the  classroom  bear 
fruit. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  for  the  very  kind  expres¬ 
sions  about  my  small  contribution  and 
feeble  efforts  in  this  field. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  what  he  said  a 
moment  ago.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
the  remarks  made  this  morning  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators  in  congratulating  the  majority 
leader  for  the  masterly  way  in  which  he 
has  conducted  himself  during  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  Congress.  I  have  derived  great 
personal  happiness  and  pride  in  being 
able  to  work  with  him  in  a  bipartisan 
way  Tor  those  things  which  belong  to 
us  as  American,  not  as  Democrats  or 
Republicans. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  I  serve  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
As  is  true  with  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  I  do  not  always  see  exactly 
eye  to  eye  with  each  other,  but  I  recog¬ 
nize  his  interest  in  the  problem  we  are 
considering  and  his  devotion  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  which  the  pending  bill  has 
come  to  the  Senate.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  kindness  in  yielding  to  me.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  few  questions: 
Is  it  not  true  that  this  bill,  although  it 
purports  to  be  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  national  defense,  is,  in 
actuality,  a  general  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  bill? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  believe  the  bill 
provides  general  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  certainly  a  part  of  na¬ 
tional  defense^  yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  his  frankness  in  admitting  that 
it  is  a  bill  of  general  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  correct 
to  say  that  under  the  pending  bill. 
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neither  the  school  program  nor  the  stu¬ 
dent  loan  program  is  limited  in  any  way 
to  persons  undertaking  a  course  of  study 
considered  to  be  critical  to  our  national 
defense? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  believe,  as  was 
brought  out  in  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  in  committee,  that  instruction  in 
mathematics,  science,  languages,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  na¬ 
tional  defense.  I  agree  with  the  dis¬ 
cussions  we  had  in  the  committee  to 
that  end. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  bill,  a 
student  could  pursue  studies  in  social 
welfare,  automobile  driving,  flower  ar¬ 
rangement,  horse  breeding,  or  tap  danc¬ 
ing;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  Is  not  cor¬ 
rect.  The  program  will  be  administered 
by  a  director  in  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  I  am  sure  that  any  logical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  preclude  any  such  use  of  funds. 
Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  I  promised 
my  good  friend  from  New  York  who  must 
leave - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  will  yield  myself 
an  additional  5  minutes,  so  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  made  some  reservation  to 
speak  on  his  own  time.  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  not  take  further  of  our  time  on 
the  amendment.  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
wishes  to  speak  on  it  also. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wanted  to  ask 
some  questions  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  should  like  to  have  him  point 
out  in  the  bill  any  limitation  on  courses 
which  a  recipient  of  a  scholarship  or  a 
loan  would  be  confronted  with  if  he  were 
awarded  such  a  scholarship  or  loan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
go  into  it  on  the  Senator’s  own  time. 
We  are  limited  in  time.  At  this  point 
I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  must  leave  by  plane  for 
Europe  later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered  for 
school  construction.  I  have  had  very 
profound  concern  about  the  per  capita 
formula  which  is  contained  in  his 
amendment.  In  New  York  it  would  work 
out  very  advantageously  for  us.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  we  could  minimize 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
inserting  a  formula  which  is  based  more 
on  inability  of  a  State  to  supply  its  own 
needs. 

I  realize  that  whenever  one  tries  to  get 
a  result,  one  must  yield  some  points  in 
order  to  get  most  support.  Hence  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him;  also,  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  great  number  of  people  in  my 
State.  I  express  appreciation  for  his 
giving  us  an  opportunity,  by  marshaling 
the  support  which  he  has  marshaled,  to 
support  a  school  construction  amend¬ 
ment. 
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I  had  planned  to  take  an  airplane  at 
7  o’clock  out  of  New  York.  I  am  now 
trying  to  arrange  a  somewhat  later  de¬ 
parture,  so  anxious  am  I  to  vote  on  his 
amendment. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
two  things  which  I  believe  represent  the 
clearest  indices  of  competition  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
housing  and  schools.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  we  are  showing  the  whole 
free  world  this  example  of  school  con¬ 
struction  which  urgently  needs — and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Michigan  can 
prove  this  beyond  peradventure — Fed¬ 
eral  aid  in  order  to  do  a  really  good  job. 

In  that  respect,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  He  has  said 
frankly,  as  is  the  Senator’s  manner,  that 
this  is  a  Federal  aid  to  schools  bill.  Is 
it  not  true,  also,  that  in  the  really  vital 
definition  of  the  term  security — the 
security  which  comes  from  a  satisfied 
and  educated  people,  the  security  which 
comes  from  an  adequate  number  of 
teachers,  and  which  comes  from  the 
skills  which  a  population  learns  by  edu¬ 
cation,  such  security  as  the  Russians 
themselves  are  showing  by  their  fan¬ 
tastic-progress  in  30-odd  years,  largely 
because  of  education — this  is  quite  justi¬ 
fiably  a  national  security  bill? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  certainly  agree. 
I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from 
New  York  cosponsor  my  amendment, 
which  he  has  endorsed.  I  know  of  the 
problems  which  exist  in  the  States  to 
which  he  makes  reference.  Actually, 
the  financially  poor  schools  are  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  certain  States  or  areas.  It 
is  the  needy  school  districts  that  count. 
We  have  them  throughout  the  entire 
United  States.  There  are  poor  school 
districts  in  the  rich  States,  because  they 
surround  an  industrial  area.  There  are 
commercial  areas  where  such  districts 
are  referred  to  as  “bedroom  communi¬ 
ties,”  where  only  residential  taxes  sup¬ 
port  community  activities  and  the  school 
district.  Those  are  truly  poor  school 
districts,  whether  they  are  located  north, 
south,  east,  or  west.  It  is  a  national 
problem.  This  is  in  defense  of  my 
formula  in  the  bill. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRES1 
APPROVAL  OF  BILI 

Messages  in  writing  from/the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  ware  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  hemnnounced  that 
on  August  12,  1958,  tjfie  President,  had 
approved  and  signedrthe  following  acts: 

S.  3307.  An  act  t<y reinstate  certain  ter¬ 
minated  oil  and  gasUeases; 

S.  3778.  An  eict/to  amend  the  Interstate. 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  strength¬ 
en  and  improwe  the  national  transportation 
system,  and  fo r  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3916.  act  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

ks  in  executive  session,  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TaL- 
iadge  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomin¬ 


ations,  which  were  referred  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ). 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AT  THIRD  SPE¬ 
CIAL  EMERGENCY  GENERAL  AS¬ 
SEMBLY  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mi-.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  the 
outstanding  address  given  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  today  at  the 
Third  Special  Emergency  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  op  the  Address  by  the  President  op 
the  United  States  at  the  Third  Spe¬ 
cial  Emergency  General  Assembly  op 
the  United  Nations,  August  13,  1958  * 
It  has  been  almost  5  years  since  I  had, 
the  honor  of  addressing  this  Assembly, 
then  spoke  of  atomic  power  and  urged  thdt 
we  should  find  the  way  by  which  the  mirafcu- 
lous  inventiveness  of  man  should  not  be/ledi- 
pated  to  his  death  but  consecrated yxo  his 
fe.  Since  then  great  strides  ha/e  been 
taaen  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy  /or  peace¬ 
ful  purposes.  Tragically  little  has  been  done 
to  eliminate  the  use  of  atomic/and  nuclear 
power  rqr  weapons  purposes. 

That  is\danger. 

That  danger  in  turn  give's  rise  to  another 
danger — the.  danger  thaymations  under  ag¬ 
gressive  leademhip  will /eek  to  exploit  man’s 
horror  of  warNhy  confronting  the  nations, 
particularly  small  nations,  with  an  apparent 
choice  between  sut/ne  surrender,  or  war. 

j"his  tactic  reappeared  during  the  recent 
Near  East  crisis.. 

Some  mighycall  it  ‘’ballistic  blackmail.” 

In  most  communities^  it  is  illegal  to  cry 
“fire”  in  a yrowded  assembly.  Should  it  not 
be  considered  serious  international  miscon¬ 
duct  to /manufacture  a  general  war  scare  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  local  political  aims? 

pressures  such  as  these  will  never  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  practiced  against  America,  but  they 
dor  create  dangers  which  could  affect  each 
md  every  one  of  us.  That  is  whAl  have 
'asked  for  the  privilege  of  again  addbfssing 
you. 

The  immediate  reason  is  two  small  coun¬ 
tries — Lebanon  and  Jordan. 

The  cause  is  one  of  universal  concern. 

The  lawful  and  freely  elected  Government 
of  Lebanon,  feeling  itself  endangered  by  civil 
strife  fomented  from  without,  sent  the 
United  States  a  desperate  call  for  instant 
help.  We  responded  to  that  call. 

On  the  basis  of  that  response  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  create  a  war  hysteria.  The 
impression  is  sought  to  be  created  that  if 
small  nations  are  assisted  in  their  desire  to 
survive,  that  endangers  the  peace. 

This  is  truly  an  upside-down  portrayal. 
If  it  is  made  an  international  crime  to  help 
a  small  nation  maintain  its  independence, 
then  indeed  the  possibility  of  conquest  are 
unlimited.  We  will  have  nullified  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  our  Charter  which  recognizes  the 
inherent  right  of  collective  self-defense.  We 
will  have  let  loose  forces  that  could  gener¬ 
ate  great  disasters. 

The  United  Nations  has,  of  course,  a  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  to  maintain  not  only  in¬ 
ternational  peace  but  also  security.  That 
is  an  important  fact.  But,  we  must  not 
evade  a  second  fact,  namely,  that  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  world  since  1945,  the 
United  Nation’s  has  sometimes  been  blocked 
in  its  attempt  to  fulfill  that  function. 


Respect  for  the  liberty  and  freedom'  of 
all  nations  has  always  been  a  guiding  .prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  United  States.  This  Respect 
has  been  consistently  demonstrated'by  our 
unswerving  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
the  Charter,  particularly  in  its/opposition 
to  aggression,  direct  or  indirect/  Sometimes 
we  have  made  that  demonstration  in  terms 
of  collective  measures  called  for  by  the 
United  Nations.  Sometimes  we  have  done 
so  pursuant  to  what  thy  Charter  calls  the 
inherent  right  of  collective  self-defense. 

I  recall  the  momenfc  of  clear  danger  we 
have  faced  since  tj/e  end  of  the  Second 
World  War — Iran^yGreece,  and  Turkey,  the 
Berlin  blockade,  /torea,  the  Straits  of  Tai¬ 
wan. 

A  common  Principle  guided  the  position 
of  the  United  States  on  all  of  these  occa¬ 
sions.  That  principle  was  that  aggression, 
direct  or  indirect,  must  be  checked  before  it 
gathered/ sufficient  momentum  to  destroy  us 
all — aggressor  and  defender  alike. 

It  yWas  this  principle  that  was  applied 
one/  again  when  the  urgent  appeals  of  the 
Governments  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan  were 
lswered. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
tell  you  that  the  United  States  reserves, 
within  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  the  right 
to  answer  the  legitimate  appeal  qf  any  na¬ 
tion,  particularly  small  nations.  ' 

I  doubt  that  a  single  free  government  in 
all  the  world  would  willingly  forego  the 
right  to  ask  for  help  if  its  sovereignty  were 
imperiled. 

But  I  must  again  emphasize  that  the 
United  States  seeks  always  to  keep  within 
the  spirit  of  the  Charter. 

Thus,  when  President  Truman  responded 
in  1947  to  the  urgent  plea  of  Greece,  the 
United  States  stipulated  that  our  assistance 
would  be  withdrawn  whenever  the  United 
Nations  felt  that  its  action  could  take  the 
place  of  ours. 

Similarly,,  when  the  United  States  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  urgent  plea  of  Lebanon,  we 
went  at  once  to  the  Security  Council  and 
sought  United  Nations  assistance  for  Leba¬ 
non  so  as  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces. 

United  Nations  action  would  have  been 
taken,  the  United  States  forces  already 
withdrawn,  had  it  not  been  that  2  resolu¬ 
tions,  1  proposed  by  the  United  States,  the 
other  proposed  by  the  Government  of  Japan, 
failed  to  pass  because  of  1  negative  vote — a 
veto.  , 

But  nothing  that  I  have  said  is  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  indicating  that  I  regard  the  status 
quo  as  sacrosanct.  Change  is  indeed  the  law 
of  life  and  progress.  But  when  change  re¬ 
flects  the  will  of  the  people,  then  change 
Span  and  should  be  brought  about  in  peaceful 
*avs. 

n  this  context  the  United  States  respects 
theVip;ht  of  every  Arab  nation  of  the  Near 
East  ‘ to  live  in  freedom  without  domination 
from  alsy  source,  far  or  near. 

In  tmksame  context,  we  believe  that  the 
Charter  oi  the  United  Nations  places  on  all 
of  us  certain  solemn  obligations.  Without 
respect  for  ekeh  other’s  sovereignty  and\  the 
exercise  of  grekt  care  in  the  means  by  which 
new  patterns  Cnf  international  life  are 
achieved,  the  projection  of  the  peaceful 
vision  of  the  Charter  would  become  a 
mockery. 

Let  me  turn  now  specifically  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Lebanon. 

Khen  the  United  States  Military  assistance 
m  moving  into  Lebanon,  I  reported  to 
the  American  people  that  wXhad  immedi¬ 
ately  reacted  to  the  plea  of  Lebanon  because 
the  situation  was  such  that  o\ly  prompt 
action  would  suffice. 

I  repeat  to  you  the  solemn  pledge  I  then 
made :  Our  assistance  to  Lebanon  nas  but 
one  single  purpose — that  is  the  purpose  of 
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this.  Charter  and  of  such  historic  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  essentials 
for  pbace  resolution  of  1949  and  the  peace 
through,  deeds  resolution  of  1950.  These 
denounce,  as  a  form  of  aggression  and  as  an 
international  crime,  the  fomenting  of  civil 
strife  in  thXinterest  of  a  foreign  power. 

We  want  to  prevent  that  crime — or  at 
least  prevent  its  having  fatal  consequences. 
We  have  no  oth$r  purpose  whatsoever. 

The  United  States  troops  will  be  totally 
withdrawn  whenever  this  is  requested  by  the 
duly  constituted  Government  of  Lebanon  or 
whenever,  through  action  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or  otherwise,  Lebanon  is  no  longer 
exposed  to  the  driginal  danger. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  Assembly, 
free  of  the  veto,  will  consider  how  it  can 
assure  the  continued  independence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  Lebanon,  so  that  the  political 
destiny  of  the  Lebanese  people  wfcU  continue 
to  lie  in  their  own  hands.  \ 

The  United  States  delegation  willvsupport 
measures  to  this  end. 

m 

Another  urgent  problem  is  Jordan. 

If  we  do  not  act  promptly  in  Jordan 
further  dangerous  crisis  may  result,  for  the> 
method  of  indirect  aggression  discernible  in 
Jordan  may  lead  to  conflicts  endangering  the 
peace. 

We  must  recognize  that  peace  In  this  area 
Is  fragile,  and  we  must  also  recognize  that 
the  end  of  peace  in  Jordan  could  have  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  far-reaching  nature.  The 
United  Nations  has  a  particular  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  matter,  since  it  sponsored  the 
Palestine  Armistice  Agreements  upon  which 
peace  in  the  area  rests  and  since  it  also  spon¬ 
sors  the  care  of  the  Palestine  refugees. 

I  hope  this  Assembly  will  be  able  to  give 
expression  to  the  interest  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  preserving  the  peace  in  Jordan. 

IV 

There  Is  another  matter  which  this  As¬ 
sembly  should  face  in  seeking  to  promote 
stability  in  the  Near  East.  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  inflammatory  propaganda.  The 
United  Nations  Assembly  has  on  three  occa¬ 
sions — in  1947,  1949,  and  1950 — passed  reso¬ 
lution  designed  to  stop  the  projecting  of 
irresponsible  broadcasts  from  one  nation  into 
the  homes  of  citizens  of  other  nations, 
thereby  “fomenting  civil  strife  and  subvert¬ 
ing  the  will  of  the  people  in  any  State.’’  We 
all  know  that  these  resolutions  have  recently 
been  violated  in  many  directions  in  the  Near 
East. 

If  we,  the  United  States,  have  been  at 
fault  we  stand  ready  to  be  corrected. 

I  believe  that  this  Assembly  should  re¬ 
affirm  its  enunciated  policy  and  should  con¬ 
sider  means  for  monitoring  the  radio  broad; 
casts  directed  across  national  frontiers  V> 
the  troubled  Near  East  area  and  for  examin¬ 
ing  complaints  from  these  nations  which 
consider  their  national  security  jeopardized 
by  external  propaganda. 

v  -> 

The  countries  of  this  area  she/ild  also  be 
freed  from  armed  pressure  and  infiltration 
coming  across  their  borders.  .When  such  in¬ 
terference  threatens  they  should  be  able  to 
get  from  the  United  Nations  prompt  and 
effective  action  to  help  safeguard  their  In¬ 
dependence.  This  requires  that  adequate 
machinery  be  available  to  make  the  United 
Nations  presence  manifest  in  the  area  of 
trouble.  / 

Therefore  I  believe  this  Assembly  should 
take  action  looking  toward  the  creation  of  a 
standby  United  Nations  peace  force.  The 
need  for  suyn  a  force  in  being  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  recent  events  involving  im¬ 
minent  danger  to  the  integrity  of  two  of  our 
members. 

I  understand  that  this  general  subject  is 
to  be/liseussed  at  the  13th  General  Assem¬ 
bly  /and  that  our  distinguished  Secretary 


General  has  taken  an  initiative  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Recent  events  clearly  demonstrate  that 
this  is  a  matter  for  urgent  and  positive 
action. 

VI 

I  have  proposed  four  areas  of  action  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Assembly — in  re¬ 
spect  to  Lebanon,  Jordan,  subversive  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  a  standby  United  Nations  force. 
These  measures,  basically,  are  designed  to 
do  one  thing:  to  preserve  the  right  of  a 
nation  and  its  people  to  determine  their 
own  destiny,  consistent  with  the  obligation 
to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

This  clearly  applies  to  the  great  surge 
of  Arab  nationalism. 

Let  me  state  the  position  of  my  country 
unmistakably.  The  peoples  of  the  Arab  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Near  East  clearly  possess  the 
right  of  determining  and  expressing  their 
own  destiny.  Other  nations  should  not  in¬ 
terfere  so  long  as  this  expression  is  found 
in  ways  compatible  with  international  peace 
and  security. 

However,  here  as  in  other  areas  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  share  in  a  greal  inter¬ 
national  task.  That  is  the  task  of  assisting 
the  peoples  of  that  area,  under  programs 
^which  they  may  desire,  to  make  further 
rogress  toward  the  goals  of  human  welfare 
tftey  have  set.  Only  on  the  basis  of  progress- 
ingSeconomies  can  truly  independent  gov¬ 
ernments  sustain  themselves. 

Thilsis  a  real  challenge  to  the  Arab  peogl 
and  to  Nall. 

To  help,  the  Arab  countries  fulfill  yhese 
aspirationsShere  is  what  I  propose : 

First,  ThaV  consultations  be  immediately 
undertaken  by.  the  Secretary  General  with 
the  Arab  nations  of  the  Near  East  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  anNgreement  cant  be  reached 
to  establish  an  Arah, development  institution 
on  a  regional  basis. 

Second.  That  these\pnsuftations  consider 
the  composition  and  tnevpossible  functions 
of  a  regional  Arab  development  institution, 
whose  task  would  be  m  accelerate  progress 
in  such  fields  as  industry,  agriculture,  water 
supply,  health,  and  euUcatiomV 

Third.  Other  nations  and  private  organi¬ 
zations  which  mjght  be  prepareosto  support 
this  institution/should  also  be  consulted  at 
an  appropriate  time. 

Should  tin;  Arab  States  agree  on  tfte  use¬ 
fulness  of  such  a  soundly  organized  regional 
institution,  and  should  they  be  prepared,  to 
support/ it  with  their  own  resources,  the 
UnitecrStates  would  also  be  prepared  to  sup'1 
port/ft. 

le  institution  would  be  set  up  to  pro¬ 
vide  loans  to  the  Arab  States  as  well  as  the 
technical  assistance  required  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  development  projects. 

The  institution  should  be  governed  by  the 
Arab  States  themselves. 

This  proposal  for  a  regional  Arab  develop¬ 
ment  institution  can,  I  believe,  be  realized 
on  a  basis  which  would  attract  international 
capital,  both  public  and  private. 

I  also  believe  that  the  best  and  quickest 
way  to  achieve  the  most  desirable  result 
would  be  for  the  Secretary-General  to  make 
two  parallel  approaches.  First  to  consult 
with  the  Arab  States  of  the  Near  East  to 
determine  an  area  of  agreement.  Then  to 
invite  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  which  has  vast 
experience  in  this  field,  to  make  available  its 
facilities  for  the  planning  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  and  operating  techniques  needed  to 
establish  the  institution  on  a  progressive 
course. 

I  hope  it  is  clear  that  I  am  not  suggesting 
a  position  of  leadership  for  my  own  country 
in  the  work  of  creating  such  an  institution. 
If  this  institution  is  to  be  a  success,  the 
function  of  leadership  must  belong  to  the 
Arab  States  themselves. 

I  would  hope  that  high  on  the  agenda 
of  this  institution  would  be  action  to  meet 


one  of  the  major  challenges  of  the  Near  East, 
the  great  common  shortage — water. 

Much  scientific  and  engineering  work 
already  under  way  in  the  field  of  water 
velopment.  For  instance,  atomic  Isot/fces 
now  permit  us  to  chart  the  course  or  the 
great  underground  rivers.  And  new  h/rizons 
are  opening  in  the  desalting  of  water.  The 
ancient  problem  of  water  is  on  the/threshold 
of  solution.  Energy,  determinati/n,  and  sci¬ 
ence  will  carry  it  over  that  threshold. 

Another  great  challenge  faging  the  area  is 
disease. 

Already  there  is  substantial  effort  among 
the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  Near 
East  to  conquer  disease/and  disability.  But 
much  more  remains  tcybe  done. 

The  United  States/s  prepared  to  join  with 
other  governments'  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  in  an  all-out,  joint  attack  on 
preventable  disuse  in  the  Near  East. 

But  to  see  the  desert  blossom  again  and 
preventable  .disease  conquered  is  only  a  first 
step.  As  l/look  into  the  future  I  see  the 
emergence  of  modern  Arab  States  that  would 
bring  to  this  century  contributions  sur¬ 
passing  those  we  cannot  forget  from  the 
past/we  remember  that  Western  arithmetic 
ancr  algebra  owe  much  to  Arabic  mathema¬ 
ticians  and  that  much  of  the  foundation  of 
le  world’s  medical  science  and  astronomy 
’’was  laid  by  Arab  scholars.  Above  all,  we 
remember  that  three  of  the  world’s  great 
religions  were  born  in  the  Near  East. 

But  a  true  Arab  renaissance  can  only  de¬ 
velop  in  a  healthy  human  setting.  Material 
progress  should  not  be  an  overriding .  ob¬ 
jective  in  itself;  but  it  is  an  important  con¬ 
dition  for  achieving  higher  human,  cultural, 
and  spiritual  objectives. 

But  I  repeat,  if  this  vision  of  the  modern 
Arab  community  is  to  come  to  life,  the 
goals  must  be  Arab  goals. 

VII 

With  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  countries  of  the  Near  East  now  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  advance,  in  free¬ 
dom,  their  security  and  their  political  and 
economic  interests.  If  a  plan  for  peace  of 
the  kind'I  am  proposing  can  be  carried  for¬ 
ward,  in  a  few  short  years  we  may  be  able 
to  look  back  on  the  Lebanon  and  Jordan 
crises  as  the  beginning  of  a  great  new  era 
of  Arab  history. 

But  there  is  an  important’  consideration 
which  must  remain  in  mind  today  and  in 
the  future,  if  there  is  an  end  to  external 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
rab  States  of  the  Near  East;-  if  an  ade¬ 
quate  United  Nations  Peace  Force  is  in  ex¬ 
istence  ready  for  call  by  countries  fearful 
for  ttteir  security;  if  a  regional  development 
institution  exists  and  is  at  work  on  the  basic 
projects/and  programs  designed  to  lift  the 
living  standards  of  the  area,  supported  by 
friendly  aick  from  abroad  and  governed  by 
the  Arab  States  themselves;  then  with  this 
good  prospect\and  indeed  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  its  fulfillment,  I  hope  and 
believe  that,  thevmations  of  the  area,  in¬ 
tellectually  and  emotionally,  will  no  longer 
feel  the  need  to  Nek  national  security 
through  spiraling  military  buildups  which 
lead  not  only  to  economic  impotence  but 
to  war. 

Perhaps  the  nations  involved  in  the  1948 
hostilities  may,  as  a  first  sfcgm  wish  to  call 
for  a  United  Nations  study  ML  the  flow  of 
heavy  armaments  to  those  nations.  My 
country  would  be  glad  to  suW>°rt  the 
establishment  of  an  appropriate  Ooited  Na¬ 
tions  body  to  examine  this  problem*.  This 
body  would  discuss  it  individually  witm'these 
countries  and  see  what  arms  control\ar- 
rangements  could  be  worked  out  under 
which  the  security  of  all  these  nations  conns 
be  maintained  more  effectively  than  unde 
a  continued  wasteful,  dangerous  competi¬ 
tion  in  armaments.  I  recognize  that  any 
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Ssuch  arrangements  must  reflect  these  coun- 
ies’  own  views. 

virx 

iNiave  tried  to  present  to  you  the  frame¬ 
work  '-of  a  plan  for  peace  in  the  Near  East 
which  "Would  provide  a  setting  of  political 
order  responsive  to  the  rights  of  the  people 
in  each  "xjation;  which  would  avoid  the 
dangers  of  a  regional  arms  race;  which  would 
permit  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  to  de¬ 
vote  their  energies  wholeheartedly  to  the 
tasks  of  development  and  human  progress 
in  the  widest  ser 

It  is  important  \hat  the  six  elements  of 
this  program  be  viewed  as  a  whole.  They 
are: 

1.  United  Nations  concern  for  Lebanon. 

2.  United  Nations  measures  to  preserve 
peace  in  Jordan. 

3.  An  end  to  the  fomenting  from  without 
of  civil  strife. 

4.  A  United  Nations  peace  flw- ee. 

5.  A  regional  economic  development  plan 
to  assist  and  accelerate  improvement  in  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  in  th^se  Arab 
nations. 

6.  Steps  to  avoid  a  new  arms  race  spiral  in 
the  area. 

To  have  solidity,  the  different  elementsNpf 
this  plan  for  peace  and  progress  should 
considered  and  acted  on  together,  as  inte¬ 
gral  elements  of  a  single  concerted  effort. 
''Therefore,  I  hope  that  this  Assembly  will 
seek  simultaneously  to  set  in  motion  meas¬ 
ures  that  would  create  a  climate  of  security 
in  the  Near  East  consonant  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
at  the  same  time  create  the  framework  for 
a  common  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  Arab  peoples. 

IX 

But  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  are  not 
alone  in  their  ambition  for  independence 
and  development.  We /are  living  in  a  time 
when  the  whole  world  has  become  alive  to 
the  possibilities  for  modernizing  their  so¬ 
cieties. 

The  American  Government  has  been 
steadily  enlarging  its  allocations  to  foreign 
economic  development  in  response  to  these 
worldwide  hopes.  We  have  joined  in  part¬ 
nership  with  such  groupings  as  the  Organ¬ 
ization  of  American  States  and  the  Colom¬ 
bo  plan;  and  we  are  working  on  methods 
to  strengthen  these  regional  arrangements. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  we  are  consulting 
with  our  sister  republics  of  this  hemisphere 
to  strengthen  its  role  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  And  the  Government  of  the  United^ 
States  has  not.been  alone  in  supporting  de^ 
velopment  efforts.  The  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  iind 
Japan  have  all  made  significant  contribu¬ 
tions. 

But  in  many  parts  of  the  worfd  both 
geography  and  wise  economic  planning  favor 
national  rather  than  regional  development 
programs.  The  United  States  will,  of 
course,  continue  its  firm  support  of  such 
national  programs.  Only  where  the  desire 
for  a  regional  approach  is  pearly  manifested 
and  where  the  advantage  of  regional  over 
national  is  evident  wfii  the  United  States 
change  to  regional  methods. 

The  United  Statear  is  proud  of  the  scope 
and  variety  of  its  development  activities 
throughout  the  /world.  Those  who  know 
our  history  will/realize  that  this  is  no  sud¬ 
den,  new  policy  of  my  Government.  Ever 
since  its  birth,  the  United  States  has  gladly 
shared  its  /wealth  with  others.  This  it  has 
done  witjrcmt  thought  of  conquest  or  eco¬ 
nomic  domination.  After  victory  in  two 
world  /wars  and  the  expenditure  of  vast 
treasure  there  is  no  world  map,  either  geo- 
grajmic  or  economic,  on  which  anyone  can 
fi/a  that  the  force  of  American  arms  or  the 
iwer  of  the  American  Treasury  has  ab¬ 


sorbed  any  foreign  land  or  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  As  we  cherish  our  freedom, 
we  believe  in  freedom  for  others. 

x 

The  thing  I  have  talked  about  today  are 
real  and  await  our  grasp.  Within  the  Near 
East  and  within  this  Assembly  are  the  forces 
of  good  sense,  restraint,  and  wisdom  to  make, 
with  time  and  patience,  a  framework  of 
political  order  and  of  peace  in  that  region. 

But  we  also  know  that  all  these  possi¬ 
bilities  are  shadowed,  all  our  hopes  are 
dimmed,  by  the  fact  of  the  arms  race  in 
nuclear  weapons — a  contest  which  drains  off 
our  best  talents  and  vast  resources,  straining 
the  nerves  of  all  our  peoples. 

As  I  look  out  on  this  Assembly,  with  so 
many  of  you  representing  new  nations,  one 
thought  above  all  impresses  me. 

,  The  world  that  is  being  remade  on  our 
planet  is  going  to  be  a  world  of  many  ma¬ 
ture  nations.  As  one  after  another  of  these 
new  nations  moves  through  the  difficult 
transition  to  modernization  and  learns  the 
methods  of  growth,  from  this  travail  new 
levels  of  prosperity  and  productivity  will 
emerge. 

This  world  of  individual  nations  is  not 
going  to  be  controlled  by  any  one  power  or 
group  of  powers.  This  world  is  not  going 
to  be  committed  to  any  one  ideology. 

Please  believe  me  when  I  say  that  tl/e 
5am  of  world  domination  by  one  pow ejr  or 
of  'yorld  conformity  is  an  impossible  dream. 

nature  of  today’s  weapons,  the  /fature 
of  mdtiern  communications,  and  thar  widen¬ 
ing  circle  of  new  nations  make  it  /lain  that 
we  must\in  the  end,  be  a  world  /Community 
of  open  societies. 

And  the  concept  of  the  openf  society  is  the 
ultimate  key  a  system  of /trms  control  we 
can  all  trust. 

We  must,  thei\  seek  wfth  new  vigor,  new 
initiative,  the  path,  to  SC  peace  based  on  the 
effective  control  of.  awnaments,  on  economic 
advancement  and  on*jhe  freedom  of  all  peo¬ 
ples  to  be  ruled  Joy  governments  of  their 
choice.  Only  thus  can 'we  exercise  the  full 
capacity  God  has  given  vis  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  the  individual  human  beings  who  are 
our  ultimat/xoncern,  our  responsibility  and 
our  strengt 

In  this/memorable  task  there\ies  enough 
work  an6  enough  reward  to  satisf\the  ener¬ 
gies  arid  ambitions  of  all  leaders,  everywhere. 


lORSEMENT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  reason  which  I  have  heretofore 
given,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
legislative  clerk  may  read  an  address 
prepared  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  Banker  of  Wednesday, 
August  13,  has  a  story  entitled  “Citizens 
and  Southern  Becomes  First  Bank  in 
United  States  To  Invest  in  SBA  Cor¬ 
poration — $325,000  Approved.” 

The  story  refers  to  an  announcement 
by  the  president  of  the  Citizens  &  South¬ 
ern  National  Bank  of  Georgia  that  it 
will  invest  in  the  organization  of  a 
small  business  investment  company 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  3651. 

This  is  a  bill  which  just  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  is  awaiting  the 
signature  of  the  President  and  which, 
when  enacted,  will  be  known  as  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 


I  believe  this  announcement  by  a  very/ 
prominent  financial  institution  of  tt 
south  will  be  of  general  interest,  indi¬ 
cating  that  able  financial  leaders  inr  the 
State  of  Georgia  consider  this  Jfill  to 
be  one  which  will  be  practicable  and 
workable  and  of  great  benefit/to  small 
business  generally.  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  as  chairmaur  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Bankins4nd  Currency 
I  had  a  part  in  jthe  enactment  of  this 
legislation  which  has/been  advocated 
for  many  years  by  /ome  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  persfms  in  this  field.  I 
hope  the  President  will  sign  the  bill 
promptly. 

I  ask  unantfnous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
news  article  about  the  action  of  the 
Citizens  a/d  Southern  Bank. 

There/being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows : 

Citizens  and  Southern  Becomes  First  Bank 
United  States  To  Invest  in  SBA  Cor¬ 
poration — $325,000  Approved 
Savannah,  Ga. — An  important  boost  to 
Georgia  small  business  was  announced  today 
by  Mills  B.  Lane,  president  of  the  Citizens 
and  Southern  National  Bank.  The  directors, 
meeting  here,  authorized  investment  of 
$325,000  in  capital  in  a  new  Georgia  corpora¬ 
tion  to  be  sponsored  by  Citizens  and  South¬ 
ern,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
venture  capital  for  small  and  expanding 
business. 

The  step  was  believed  to  be  the  first  defi¬ 
nite  action  in  the  Nation  to  be  taken  under 
the  terms  of  the  Small  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  passed  last  Thursday  by  Congress,  and 
now  awaiting  President  Eisenhower’s  signa¬ 
ture.  Under  the  law,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  authorized  to  match  pri¬ 
vate  funds  invested  in  development  corpora¬ 
tions  formed  by  10  or  more  individuals. 

The  law  also  authorized  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp.  insured  banks  to  invest  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  their  capital  in 
such  development  corporations. 

In  addition  to  the  $325,000  to  be  invested 
in  the  new  corporation  by  Citizens  and 
Southern  National  Bank,  $115,000  more  will 
be  sought  from  interested  individuals  or  cor¬ 
porations  in  Georgia,  plus  $60,000  from  Citi¬ 
zens  and  Southern  affiliate  banks  in  Georgia. 
This  will  bring  the  total  private  investment 
to  $500,000  and  the  total  initial  funds  to 
approximately  $1  million,  including  the  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  form  of  loans  and  tnvest- 
lents  from  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion. 

ies  F.  Hollingsworth,  regional  SBA  di- 
rectSx  in  Atlanta,  already  has  been  advised 
of  theSnew  group’s  plan  to  form  a  corpora¬ 
tion  unfSfr  the  provision  of  the  new  bill. 
Purposes  op  corporation 
Accord! ngvto  Mr.  Lane,  purposes  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  corporation  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  a  pool  venture  capital  for 

small  businesseskwhich  will  enable  them  to 

secure  bank  credr 

2.  To  assist  smaV  business  so  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  tfiem  to  seek  direct  Gov¬ 
ernment  help. 

3.  To  provide  a  revofVung  pool  of  capital 
where  expanding  or  new  business  can  obtain 
capital  and  m-anagement\asslstance  until 
they  can  travel  on  their  own) 

4.  To  provide  a  clearing  hou^e  for  bringing 
together  individual  investors  an<l  businesses 
seeking  capital. 

5.  To  highlight,  emphasize,  anik  partici¬ 
pate  in  Georgia’s  industrial  growth,  both  for 
existing  and  new  business  within  th£\State 
and  in  those  coming  from  outside. 
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The  importance  to  Georgia  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  Is  shown,  Mr.  Lane  said,  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  6,000  businesses  in  Atlanta,  only 
300  employ  more  than  100.  One  result  of 
the  development  corporation  will  be  that 
profit  opportunities  may  be  realized  which 
have  been  missed  in  the  past  for  lack  of 
venture  capital. 

In  effect, \the  corporation  will  serve  not 
only  to  provide  capital  for  plant  expansion, 
etc.,  but  also  Vi  11  serve  to  spread  the  risk 
of  such  loans,  Mr.  Lane  explained,  that  the 
activities  of  thexdevelopment  corporation 
will  tend  to  expanck  rather  than  curtail  the 
operations  of  Citizens  and  Southern’s  own 
sm-all-business  loan  department. 

Started  in  Atlanta  in,  1945,  separate  de¬ 
partments  have  been  inxpperation  for  2 *4 
years  in  all  of  the  10  Georgia  cities  served  by 
Citizens  and  Southern.  Sinoe  1945,  Citizens 
and  Southern  has  made  nearly  8,000  loans 
directly  to  small  businesses,  totaling  $50 
million. 


NEED  FOR  LIBERALIZING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
pleased  to  hear  today  from  Mr.  Georg 
E.  Lewis,  representative  of  the  Wiscon-' 
sin  Council  of  County  and  Municipal 
Employees,  urging  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  H.  R.  13549,  a 
measure  liberalizing  social-security  ben¬ 
efits. 

As  we  know,  there  are  almost  12  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  this  country  who  will  be 
benefited  if  this  proposal  is  approved  by 
Congress,  as  I  believe  it  should  be.  In 
Wisconsin,  the  standards  of  living  would 
be  “lifted”  for  more  than  281,000  folks. 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  13549  are(j 
of  course,  extremely  modest.  If  furthei 
liberalization  can  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  (a)  too  heavy  a  tax  on  contributors 
to  the  social  security  fund,  or  (b)  jeop¬ 
ardizing  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the 
program  itself,  then  I  believe  this  should 
be  done. 

I  am  pleased  that,  according  ifo  pres¬ 
ent  plans,  the  Senate  Finance  yCommit- 
tee  will  soon  conclude  its  consideration 
of  this  important  measure.  /l  respect¬ 
fully  urge  expeditious  action  on  the  bill 
by  the  Senate  so  that  there/ can  be  final 
enactment  prior  to  adjournment. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  have 
this  expression  of  endorsement  from 
Mr.  Lewis,  representing  2,000  members 
from  the  American  Federation  of  State, 
County,  and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL- 
CIO.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
his  letter  printed  ,at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  RECoiyj. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  / 

Council  of  County  and  Municipal 
Employees, 

Robert  J./Oberbeck,  Executive  Director. 

John  A.  Lawton,  General  Counsel. 

J  August  11, 1958. 

Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 

The  pnited  States  Senate, 

/ Washington ,  D.  C. 

Dear/ Senator  Wiley:  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  or  will 
soon/be  reporting  H.  R.  13549  to  the  Senate 
floo/ for  action.  This  bill  will  increase  bene- 

J  under  Federal  old-age,  survivors  and 
ability  insurance  system,  improve  the 
urial  status  of  a  trust  fund  of  such  sys- 
f  and  make  other  improvements  in  the 
ial  security  act.  The  two  thousand  mem- 
of  the  American  Federation  of  State, 


County  and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CH 
in  the  district  of  Wisconsin  which  I  repre¬ 
sent,  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
provements  which  are  proposed  in  H/  R. 
13549. 

As  you  know,  the  problem  of  the  Senior 
citizen  is  an  evergrowing  one;  the  Seasons 
being  twofold.  One  being  the  everin/reaslng 
cost  of  living  and  the  other  the  ev^rincreas- 
ing  number  of  senior  citizens. 

We  were  very  disappointed  to  /learn  that 
the  Forand  bill  has  no  chance  An  the  85th 
Congress,  but  were  pleased  to  bo' advised  that 
the  Mills  bill  has  passed  the  lo/er  house  and 
would  urge  your  support  of  /he  bill  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

I  am  sure  that  you  know/hut  I  will  again 
call  it  to  your  attention  that  there  are  many 
people  in  Wisconsin  who  are  retiring  after 
long  years  of  public  employment  who  will 
have  no  other  means  a i  support  than  social 
security  benefits.  Th/ Wisconsin  retirement 
plan  is  a  very  good /  supplement  to  social 
security,  but  unfortunately,  many  counties 
and  municipalities ^ave  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  plan. 

Sincerely  yburs, 

George  E.  Lewis, 

Representative. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
the  Rouse  of  Representatives  having 
proc/edeato  reconsider  the  bill  (S.  2266) 
enti/led  “An  act  to  provide  a  method  for 
regulating  ahd  fixing  wage  rates  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Naval 
lipyard,”  returned  by  the  President  of 
the  United  StateXwith  his  objections,  to 
the  Senate,  in  which  it  originated,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  do  not 
pass,  two -thirds  of  tnte  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  not  agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  REE 
SIGNED 


1LUTION 


The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signatureSto  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res>628) 
to  facilitate  the  admission  into  \he 
United  States  of  certain  aliens,  and 
was  signed  by  the  President  pro  temporeN 

•  •  ■  -  ■  — - 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  4237) ,  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  desire? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  should  like  to  have  40 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOBLITZELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
just  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  He 
admits  that  the  bill  is  a  Federal-aid-to- 
education  program. 

It  matters  not  how  it  is  tried  to  dress 
the  old  gal;  it  may  be  called  a  defense 
program;  but  it  is  still  a  Federal-aid-to- 
education  program. 

The  people  of  Indiana  do  not  want  it; 
my  State  does  not  want  it.  I  shall  try 


to  find  some  way,  if  the  bill  becomes  law, 
to  prohibit  $1  of  the  money  from  going 
to  the  State  of  Indiana.  There  is  no 
other  State  which  cannot  do  what  the 
State  of  Indiana  can  do,  if  the  State 
wants  to  do  it.  ' 

We  sit  here  and  act  as  though  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  money. 
Where  do  we  suppose  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  gets  the  money?  It  gets  it  from 
the  people  who  live  in  the  48  States. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  analyses  of  the 
whole  matter  which  I  have  read  is  that 
made  by  Representative  Ralph  W. 
Gwinn,  of  New  York.  This  is  what  he 
said: 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  In  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  14  years.  During  much  of  that 
time,  I  have  watched  with  growing  appre¬ 
hension  an  increasing  tendency  by  many  of 
our  people  to  unload  oh  the  Federal  doorstep 
what  should  be  the  responsibilities  of  the 
family,  the  local,  or  the  State  government. 

One  of  those  responsibilities  is  education. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  halls  of 
Congress  have  swarmed  with  advocates  of 
Federal  appropriations  for  school  construc¬ 
tion,  teachers’  salaries,  vocational  education, 
guidance,  scholarships,  and  fellowships,  and 
student  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  depart  for  a  moment 
from  Representative  Gwinn's  remarks. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  today,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
a  person  to  study  the  subjects  he  says 
he  will  study  when  he  gets  the  money. 
He  does  not  have  to  give  any  service 
whatever  in  return  for  the  money.  A 
person  can  take  the  money  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  as  a  pure  gift  and  study 
tap  dancing  or  the  arrangement  of 
flowers,  or  anything  else  he  wishes  to 
do.  The  money  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  national  defense.  That  is  only  the 
guise  and  the  emergency  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  people  who  have  been  working 
on  such  a  measure  all  these  years  to  put 
the  nose  of  the  camel  under  the  tent  in 
the  last  days  of  this  session,  and  to  force 
something  on  the  people  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  want  and  do  not  need. 

I  return  to  the  statement  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Gwinn: 

,  Each.  Idea  for  Federal  direction  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  couched  in  terms  of  an  emergency. 
Each  one  is  inevitably  adorned  in  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  a  special  situation.  The  pattern  is 
consistent.  We  are  almost  literally  asked  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  will  decay  in 
the  likeness  of  ancient  Rome  unless  a  Wash¬ 
ington  bureaucracy  assumes  command  of 
education. 

Up  to  date,  the  Congress  has  resisted  these 
flamboyant  appeals  in  the  critical  field  of 
education.  It  has  managed  to  keep  its  head 
above  water  in  a  veritable  flood  of  unthink¬ 
ing,  unreasoning  emotions. 

But  now,  during  the  2d  session  of  the  85th 
Congress,  there  is  talk  and  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion — H.  R.  13247,  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1958 — for  a  new  Federal  venture 
in  education.  Obviously,  a  new  scarecrow, 
another  tune  on  that  old  saw,  national  de¬ 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  was 
made  by  Representative  Gwinn  on  July 
30.  Here  we  are  on  August  13.  Every¬ 
thing  of  which  Representative  Gwinn 
was  fearful  has  happened.  The  bill  is 
before  the  Senate  today.  We  will  have 
to  vote  on  it  before  11  o’clock  tonight. 
I  continue; 
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We  are  deafened  by  variations  of  stale  and 
musty  arguments  in  behalf  of  this  outrageous 
scheme. 

Last  year,  we  were  asked  to  intrude  the 
Federal  Government  into  education — 

This  was  the  crisis  last  year — 
that  there  was  a  crisis  in  school  construction. 
That  was  a  dud. 

'  It  did  not  go  over.  It  is  sought  to 
revive  it  here  today. 

There  never  was  such  a  boom  in  school¬ 
room  construction.  This  year,  we  are  be¬ 
sieged  by  a  clamor  for  Federal  direction  of 
education  on  the  grounds  it  is  vital  to  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  that  the 
teaching  of  the  arrangement  of  flowers 
and  the  teaching  of  tap  dancing  might 
help  the  national  defense;  I  do  not  know. 
But  that  is  what  one  can  do  under  the 
bill. 

Representative  Gwinn  continues: 

What  about  next  year?  What  will  be  the 
emergency  in  the  86th  Congress?  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  25-year-old  lobby  for  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  will  drum  one  up. 

I  shall  not  be  with  you. 

Representative  Gwinn  says — 

My  stay  in  this  Chamber  nears  its  end. 

Let  me  interpose  to  say  that  I  am  in 
the  same  position. 

I  shall  watch  the  next  Congress  from  the 
viewpoint  of  an  average  citizen  and  tax¬ 
payer.  But  I  can  foresee,  at  this  moment, 
that  the  struggle  to  K&ep  education  free  is 
far  from  ended,  and  now  is  the  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  assault  against  freedom  that 
is  bound  to  come  in  1959. 

Mr.  President,  the  assault  came  sooner 
than  even  Representative  Gwinn  real¬ 
ized.  It  came  in  August  of  this  year. 

The  possibility  of  Federal  control  of  edu¬ 
cation  cannot  escape  us  when  we  see  how 
many  Federal  programs  incubate  and  seldom 
die. 

It  is  not  enough  to  insert  a  line  or  para¬ 
graph  in  any  bill  which  states  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  shall  not  control  education, 
regardless  of  the  Federal  funds  allotted  to 
the  purpose.*  No  such  inclusion  is  a  guar¬ 
anty.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  blunt  fact 
that  wherever  there  is  Federal  appropria¬ 
tion,  there  must  be  Federal  control. 

Do  we  want  a  central  education  agency? 
May  God  forbid.  It  is  the  future  and  not 
alone  the  present  we  must  think  about. 
What  assurance  can  we  have  against  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  some  future  administration  that 
would  seek  to  conform  our  youth  to  its  par¬ 
ticular  way  of  thinking?  There  is  an  old 
Saying  that  powers  lodged  in  some  hands 
will  be  respected,  but  if  the  same  powers  are 
inherited  by  other  hands,  they  can  be  de¬ 
structive. 

I  have  brought  together  for  your  files  and 
for  your  possible  guidance  in  the  years  ahead 
a  number  of  quotations  on  the  subject  of 
Federal  intervention  in  education.  Some  of 
the  statements  were  made  several  years  ago — 
and  the  authors  today  are  in  sharp  variance 
with  their  expressed  viewpoints  of  the  past. 
Other  statements  are  as  new  as  last  week. 

These  quotations  may  be  ammunition  for 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  determined  that  education  shall  not  suf¬ 
fer  from  bondage  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  classroom  must  remain  a  lasting  evidence 
of  our  devotion  to  the  principle  of  liberty,. 

Mr.  President,  Representative  Gwinn 
then  included  various  quotations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  quota¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Quotes  of  the  Past  and  Present  on  Federal 
Am 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  1949 :  “I  would  flat¬ 
ly  oppose  any  grant  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  all  States  in  the  Union  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  Such  a  policy  would  create 
-an  ambition — almost  a  requirement — to 
spend  money  freely  under  the  impulse  of 
competition  with  other  localities  in  the 
country.  It  would  completely  destroy  and 
defeat  the  watchful  economy  that  comes 
about  through  local  supervision  over  local 
expenditures  of  local  revenues.”  (Quoted  by 
Ross  Roy  in  Vital  Speeches.) 

President  Eisenhower,  1956:  “Geographical 
balance  of  power  is  essential  to  our  form  of 
free  society.  If  you  take  the  centralizing 
shortcut  every  time  something  is  to  be  done, 
you  will  perhaps  sometimes  get  quick  ac¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  no  perhaps  about  the 
price  you  will  pay  for  your  impatience;  the 
growth  of  a  swollen  bureaucratic  monster 
government  in  Washington,  in  whose  shadow 
our  State  and  local  governments  will 
ultimately  wither  and  die.” 

President’s  [Eisenhower]  Committee  on 
Education  Beyond  the  High  School,  second 
report,  19581  “The  committee  recommends 
that  private,  local,  and  State  sources  in¬ 
crease  their  support  of  scholarship  funds  to 
several  times  the  present  amount  and  num¬ 
ber  of  scholarships.  The  Committee  believes 
that,  insofar  as  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  concerned,  it  should  not  at 
the  present  time,  in  the  light  of  the  consid¬ 
erations  presented  eariler  in  this  chapter, 
undertake  to  provide  new  scholarships 
(other  than  work-study)  for  undergraduate 
students.” 

John  Foster  Dulles,  December  28,  1949: 
“The  Federal  Government  is  no  independent 
source  of  funds.  It  has  to  get  what  it  gives. 
Whatever  money  it  spends  for  education 
must  be  taken  away  from  local  communi¬ 
ties — from  individuals.  Why  not  leave  the 
responsibility  with  them,  where  the  money 
is  and  where  the  responsibility  is  normally 
the  deepest  and  most  conscientious? 

“We  can  be  confident  that  educational 
responsibilities  will  generally  be  discharged 
at  the  local  level  if  Federal  taxes  permit  and 
if  we  get  over  the  illusion  that  Federal  aid  is  a 
financially  painless  operation.  Then  our 
children  will  get  education  that  is  guided  by 
parental  and  religious  care  rather  than  by 
remote  control.  And  they  will  be  kept  be¬ 
yond  the  grasp  of  any  who,  in  the  future, 
might  win  national  power  and  feel  that  edu¬ 
cation  ought  to  conform  our  youth  to  their 
particular  way  of  thinking.” 

Marion  B.  Folsom,  Secretary,  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  December  1957:  “The 
training  of  young  minds  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  known  to  civilization.  In 
the  wrong  hands — in  the  hands  of  ruthless 
men  bent  on  world  domination — education 
can  become  a  dangerous  thing,” 

Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey,  June  1957: 
“More  elementary  and  secondary  school 
bonds  were  sold  than  in  any  9-month  period 
in  our  history.  *  *  *  In  the  past  4  years 
$8.8  billion  has  been  spent  for  school  con¬ 
struction — more  than  had  been  spent  in  the 
preceding  20  years.” 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  majority  leader.  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  1958:  “The  primary  direction  of  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  in  the  hands  of  local  govern¬ 
ment. 

“On  anything  as  highly  personal  as  edu¬ 
cation,  our  people  are  entitled  to  determine 
the  future  of  their  children. 

“This  means  that  the  school  system  should 
be  handled  by  that  branch  of  government 
which  is  closest  to  our  people.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
1942,  Wickard  v.  Filburn  (317  U.  S.  111-113). 


“It  is  hardly  lack  of  due  process  (of  law) 
for  the  Government  to  regulate  that  which 
it  subsidizes.” 

Senator  Harry  C.  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  United  States  Senate,  1957:  “We  must 
realize  that  creeping  paternalism  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  just  as  bad  as  creep¬ 
ing  socialism.  The  end  result  is  the  same — 
the  destruction  of  the  principles  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

John  M.  Stalnaker,  president,  March  20, 
1958,  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corp.:  “A 
large  Federal  program  of  say  40,000  scholar¬ 
ships  would  probably  have  as  its  major  effect 
discouraging  existing  private  and  State  ef¬ 
forts  and  would  not  significantly  help  able 
students  not  already  being  helped.” 

Commission  on  Mnancing  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  American  Universities, 
1952:  "The  strength  of  higher  education  is 
founded  upon  its  freedom  and  upon  the 
country’s  freedom,  for  without  that  freedom, 
its  attraction  to  intelligence,  its  capacity 
to  stimulate  investigation  and  originality, 
its  power  to  produce  free  men  who  will 
guide  our  country  wisely,  and  serve  it  well, 
will  wither.  It  is  this  freedom  that  must  be 
protected  if  it  becomes  dependent  upon  any 
dominant  support,  no  matter  how  beneficent 
or  how  enlightened  that  support  may  pres¬ 
ently  appear  to  be.  Such  independence  will 
be  threatened  if  higher  education  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  further  influence  from  the  Federal 
Government.  *  *  *  In  these  fields  (social 
sciences  and  humanities)  public  opinion  is 
notoriously  given  to  snap  judgment  and  in 
them  centralized  control  could  be  used  to 
do  great  damage.  *  *  *  Direct  Federal  con¬ 
trol  would  in  the  end  produce  uniformity, 
mediocrity,  and  compliance.” 

Enoch  R.  Needles,  president,  the  Engineers 
Joint  Council,  January  1958:  “To  ascribe 
the  Russian  rocket  and  satellite  lead  to 
weakness  in  American  technology  is  mislead¬ 
ing  and  erroneous.” 

Dr.  V.  Raymond  Edman,  president,  Whea¬ 
ton  College,  1958:  “We  believe  that  Federal 
scholarships,  good  as  they  may  seem  on 
the  outside,  can  be  a  real  handicap  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  American  people.” 

Henry  M.  Wriston,  president,  American 
Assembly  and  a  State  Department  consult¬ 
ant,  March  1958: 

“The  bill  will  smother  science  and  educa¬ 
tion  by  making  private  support  unnecessary. 

“Whatever  you  do,  my  brethren,  don’t  get 
a  built-in  dependence  of  science  on  war. 
When  fear  ends,  support  will  evaporate.” 

The  American  Legion,  policy  approved  in 
national  convention,  September  16-19,  1957: 
“The  National  Government  should  avoid  in¬ 
terference,  control  or  direction  in  educa¬ 
tional  processes  of  programs  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  States,  either  directly  or  indirectly  or 
by  grants-in-aid,  school  construction,  ap¬ 
propriation,  curriculum  or  program  control, 
or  by  action  of  any  agency,  branch  or  de¬ 
partment  of  the  United  States  Government.” 

Governor  Daniel,  of  Texas,  1957:  “I  think 
this  is  a  responsibility  the  States  and  local 
governments  can  and  should  bear.” 

Governor  Daniel,  of  Texas,  50th  annual 
governors’  conference,  May  1958:  “We  should 
preserve  as  much  of  our  Government  as 
possible  as  close  as  possible  to  the  people 
*  *  *  no  nation  worth  its  salt,  was  ever 
built  from  the  top  down  *  *  »  we  need  more 
effective  work  done  at  the  State  level,  with 
enough  nerve  to  levy  the  taxes  to  get  needed 
work  done.” 

Governor  Clyde,  of  Utah,  50th  annual 
governors’  conference,  May  1958:  “Only  in 
those  cases  where  State  lines  interfere  with 
effective  accomplishment  should  we  look  to 
the  Great  White  Father  in  Washington  for 
assistance.” 

Governor  Simpson,  of  Wyoming,  1957: 
“Once  you  establish  this  principle,  you  will 
have  sounded  the  death  knell  of  independent 
State  and  local  systems.” 
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Governor  Simpson,  of  Wyoming,  50th 
annual  governors’  conference,  May  1958: 
"Here’s  my  definition  of  Federal  aid:  It 
means  we  raise  our  taxes  to  send  some  money 
to  Washington,  then  we  raise  more  money  in 
order  to  provide  the  matching  funds.  Then 
we  raise  more  again  to  pay  the  brokerage 
tax,  in  order  to  get  a  fraction  of  the  money 
back.” 

Governor  Foss,  of  South  Dakota,  50th 
annual  governors’  conference,  May  1958: 
"No  government  at  any  level  has  anything  to 
offer  free.” 

Gov.  William  P.  Stratton,  of  Illinois,  1957: 
“Many  people  feel — as  I  do — that  there  is 
great  danger,  no  matter  how  high  sounding 
the  program  may  be  made  to  appeal  to  the 
public,  that  our  system  would  be  damaged, 
perhaps  beyond  recovery,  by  having  the 
Federal  Government  move  into  the  field  of 
education. 

“We  do  not  need  Federal  aid  for  schools 
In  Illinois.” 

Governor  Stratton,  of  Illinois,  50th  annual 
governors’- conference.  May  1958:  “The  unity 
that  is  our  Federal  system  relies  on  the 
strength  of  our  States  *  *  *  in  some  areas 
of  functions  and  services,  the  States  can 
perform  more  effectively  and  better  and  must 
accept  that  responsibility.” 

Governor  O’Neill,  of  Ohio,  50th  annual 
governors’  conference,  May  1958:  “There  is 
no  magic  source  from  which  the  Federal 
Government  gets  the  money.  It  must  come 
from  the  taxpayers  *  *  *  now  is  the  time  to 
take  action  to  resolve  the  unemployment 
problems  in  our  own  State.  *  *  *  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  borrowing  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  because  it  will  lead  to  Federal  inter¬ 
ference,  furthermore,  our  States  can  do  the 
job  more  economically  and  much  better  *'  *  * 
in  the  highway  program  we  can  cut  Federal 
redtape  to  permit  the  program  to  move 
faster.” 

Lt.  Gov.  Carroll  Gartin,  of  Mississippi, 
1957 :  “All  districts  can  meet  needs  with 
State  aid  *  *  *  Federal  aid  not  needed.” 

Governor  Chandler,  of  Kentucky,  50th  an¬ 
nual  governors’  conference,  May  1958: 
“There  are  many  sins  being  committed  in 
the  name  of  education.  *  *  *  I  recommend 
a  complete  overhaul  of  the  tax  structure  of 
the  Federal  Government,  with  a  view  of  re¬ 
turning  some  of  the  sources  to  the  States.” 

.  George  Bell  Timmerman,  Jr.,  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  1957 :  “No  one  on  the  na¬ 
tional  level  is  endowed  with  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  to  predetermine  accurately  the  future 
needs  of  the  whole  country.  The  problem  of 
public  school  construction  is  too  intricate 
to  be  handled  by  long  distance.  Too  many 
variable  factors  are  involved  in  intelligent 
planning.  These  factors  multiply  as  we  move 
from  the  district  level  to  the  community 
level  and  then  to  the  local  school  level.  It 
is  farcical  to  think  that  a  program  can  be 
developed  in  Washington  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Nation.” 

Gov.  Harold  Handley,  of  Indiana,  1957: 
“We  are  providing  these  new  classrooms 
twice  as  fast  as  the  advocates  of  federalized 
education  say  we  should  be  building  them.” 

Governor  Handley,  of  Indiana,  July  22, 
1958: 

“Once  started,  a  system  of  federalized 
scholarships  would  never  be  terminated. 
The  cost  would  run  into  the  billions,  and 
institutions  now  independent  or  State-sup¬ 
ported  would  become  completely  subservient 
to  the  new  bureaucracy  in  Washington 
which  would  quickly  establish  its  self-per¬ 
petuating  existence. 

“Indiana  wants  no  part  of  such  so-called 
Federal  aid,  and  it  needs  none.  The  self- 
sufficiency,  initiative,  and  enterprise  of  the 
American  people  are  national  characteristics. 
Education  problems  can  continue  to  be  han¬ 
dled  locally  and  individually.” 

Governor  Handley  wrote  me  last  week  that 
a  statewide  survey  showed  that  all  the  high 
standing  students  needing  financial  help 
had  been  provided  for. 


Gov.  James  E.  Folsom,  of  Alabama,  1957: 
“Federal  school  aid  would  mean  they’d  try 
to  control  our  schools.” 

Gov.  Thomas  B.  Stanley,  of  Virginia.  1957: 
“I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  any  Federal 
aid  program  in  this  field  under  whatever 
guise  it  may  be  offered.  The  States  and 
localities  are  capable  of  meeting  their  needs 
at  much  greater  economy  to  the  taxpayer 
without  Federal  aid  or  intervention  in  build¬ 
ing  and  operating  their  public  schools.” 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring ,  1957:  “The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  be  and  it  is  hereby 
memoralized  to  reject  any  and  all  efforts 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  legislation  by  the 
terms  of  which  money  would  be  appro¬ 
priated  and  made  available  to  the  States, 
through  grants-in-aid  or  otherwise  for  school 
building  or  other  purposes,  which  either 
indirectly  or  directly  would  infringe  upon 
the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  Jocal 
and  State  governments  or  authorities  i  to 
provide,  supervise,  and  control  the  education 
of  the  children  of  this  country  or  the  ac¬ 
companying  educational  processes.” 

South  Carolina  Legislature,  1957 :  “The 
people  of  South  Carolina  are  now,  always 
have  been  and  shall  always  be  unequivocally, 
incontrovertibly,  and  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  Federal  invasion,  encroachment,  or  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  fundamental  right,  obli¬ 
gation,  and  duty  of  the  people  and  their 
local  governmental  authority  to  provide,  su¬ 
pervise,  and  control  the  education  of  the 
children  of  this  State  or  the  educational 
processes  concomitant  thereon  which  would 
directly  or  indirectly  infringe  upon  the 
rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  local  or 
State  governments.” 

John  C.  Lynn,  legislative  director,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  March 
113,  1958:  “Counties  and  communities 

throughout  the  Nation  are  spending  un¬ 
precedented  sums  for  new  schoolroom  con¬ 
struction,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  in¬ 
crease  teachers’  salaries  and  to  improve  the 
overall  conditions  of  our  schools.  Local 
people  understand  this  challenge  and  will 
meet  it  through  local  taxation  without  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  and  without  Federal  con¬ 
trols.” 

Mrs.  William  S.  Shary,  president,  New 
York  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  April  5, 
1958:  “The  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  *  *  *  affirms  its  belief  in 
our  traditional  American  principles  and 
policies  of  State  and  local  support  and  con¬ 
trol  of,  and  responsibility  for,  education,  and 
urges  the  Congress  to  reject  provisions  for 
Federal  aid  to  education.” 

Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Groves,  president  general, 
Daughters  of  the  American-  Revolution, 
1956:  “Federal  aid  means  Federal  control. 
You  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  he 
who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune.” 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
1957:  “The  National  Society,  Daughter  of 
the  American  Revolution  has  continuously 
opposed  Federal  aid  to  education,  believing 
such  aid  could  lead  to  Government  control 
of  all  public  schools,  thereby  removing  State 
and  local  control.” 

Dr.  Cyrus  W.  Anderson,  president,  Associ¬ 
ation  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Inc.,  April  2,  1958:  “Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  ‘one  shot’  Federal  aid  is  as  fantastically 
unrealistic  as  only  one  shot  for  the  dope 
addict.  And  there  is  a  mountain  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  fit.” 

Gordon  L.  Calvert,  July  1958,  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America:  “The  great 
success  with  which  the  needed  classrooms 
rapidly  are  being  provided  without  Federal 
aid,  the  decreasing  rate  of  growth  in  public 
school  enrollment,  the  large  classroom  con¬ 
struction  programs  presently  underway  and 
financed  for  the  next  several  years  (demon¬ 
strated  by  record  sales  of  school  bonds  and 
approval  of  a  high  percentage  of  school 


bonds  at  recent  bond  elections)  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  can  and  will  provide  the  needed 
classrooms  without  Federal  aid.” 

Southern  States  Industrial  Council:  “The 
council  opposes  Federal  aid  to  education,  in¬ 
cluding  Federal  aid  to  school  construction.” 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers: 
“The ,  heart  of  the  matter  is  whether  the 
financing,  direction,  and  control  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  shall  remain  in  State  and 
local  hands,  close  to  the  people  and  respon¬ 
sive  to  their  wishes  and  needs,  or  shall  even¬ 
tually  be  transferred  to  a  central  government 
authority.” 

Dr.  Brantley  Watson,  March  1958  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States: 

“When  our  entrance  into  the  space  age  was 
dramatized  last  fall,  State  and  local  reaction 
was  immediate  and  is  still  mounting.  State 
and  local  boards  of  education  are  reviewing 
the  curriculums,  the  methods,  and  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  their  schools.  In  community  after 
community,  we  are  finding  an  aroused  leader¬ 
ship  insisting  on  higher  standards  both  for 
general  achievement  and  for  graduation. 
Local  and  State  legislative  leaders,  who  are 
constitutionally  responsible  for  public  edu¬ 
cation,  are  likewise  being  pressed  to  provide 
ways  and  means  to  maintain  effective  schools. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  studies 
showing  that  local  and  State  leaders  believe 
that  any  space  age  emergency  in  education 
exists,  which  requires  Federal  intervention 
in  science  education,  or  in  guidance,  or  in 
scholarships.” 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
quote  a  few  of  the  statements.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  in  1949,  said: 

I  would  flatly  oppose  any  grant  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  all  States  in-,  the 
Union  for  educational  purposes.  Such  a 
policy  would  create  an  ambition — almost  a 
requirement — to  spend  money  freely  under 
the  impulse  of  competition  with  other  lo¬ 
calities  in  the  country.  It  would  completely 
destroy  and  defeat  the  watchful  economy 
that  comes  about  through  local  supervi¬ 
sion  over  local  expenditures  of  local  reve¬ 
nues.  (Quoted  by  Ross  Roy  in  Vital 
Speeches.) 

Let  us  make  up  our  minds  whether 
we  want  to  follow  our  President  or  leave 
him.  It  is  not  ancient  history.  Let  me 
quote  President  Eisenhower  again,  in 
1956: 

Geographical  balance  of  power  is  essential 
to  our  form  of  free  society.  If  you  take  the 
centralizing  shortcut  every  time  something 
is  to  be  done,  you  will  perhaps  sometimes  get 
quick  action.  But  there  is  no  perhaps  about 
the  price  you  will  pay  for  your  impatience: 
the  growth  of  a  swollen  bureaucratic  mon¬ 
ster  government  in  Washington,  in  whose 
shadow  our  State  and  local  governments  will 
ultimately  wither  and  die. 

I  have  read  the  President’s  statement 
of  his  beliefs. 

I  read  now  from  the  second  report  in 
1958  of  President  Eisenhower’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High 
School: 

The  Committee  recommends  that  private, 
local,  and  State  sources  increase  their  sup¬ 
port  of  scholarship  funds  to  several  times  the 
present  amount  and  number  of  scholarships. 
The  Committee  believes  that,  insofar  as 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned,  it  should  not  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  light  of  the  considerations  presented 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  undertake  to  provide 
new  scholarships  (other  than  work-study) 
for  undergraduate  students.” 
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The  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  stated,  on  December  28,  1949 : 

The  Federal  Government  is  no  independent 
source  of  funds.  It  has  to  get  what  it  gives. 
Whatever  money  it  spends  for  education 
must  be  taken  away  from  local  communi¬ 
ties — from  individuals.  Why  not  leave  the 
responsibility  with  them,  where  the  money 
is  and  where  the  responsibility  is  normally 
the  deepest  and  most  conscientious? 

We  can  be  confident  that  educational  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  generally  be  discharged  at 
the  local  level  if.  Federal  taxes  permit  and 
if  we  get  over  the  illusion  that  Federal  aid 
is  a  financially  painless  operation.  Then  our 
children  will  get  education  that  is  guided  by 
parental  and  religious  care  rather  than  by 
remote  control.  And  they  will  be  kept  be¬ 
yond  the  grasp  of  any  who,  in  the  future, 
might  win  national  power  and  feel  that 
education  ought  to  conform  our  youth  to 
their  particular  way  of  thinking. 

Marion  B.  Folsom,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  stated  in  De¬ 
cember  1957 : 

The  training  of  young  minds  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  forces  known  to  civilization. 
In  the  wrong  hands — in  the  hands  of  ruth¬ 
less  men  bent  on  world  domination — educa¬ 
tion  can  become  a  dangerous  thing. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey 
stated  in  June  1957 : 

More  elementary  and  secondary  school 
bonds  were  sold  than  in  any  9 -month  pe¬ 
riod  in  our  history.  *  *  *  In  the  past  4 
years  $8.8  billion  has  been  spent  for  school 
construction — more  than  had  been  spent  in 
the  preceding  20  years. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  stated  in  1958: 

The  primary  direction  of  education  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  local  government. 

On  anything  as  highly  personal  as  edu¬ 
cation,  our  people  are  entitled  to  determine 
the  future  of  their  children. 

This  means  that  the  school  system  should 
be  handled  by  that  branch  of  government 
which  is  closest  to  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  listen  to  the  following 
statements : 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  1942,  Wickard  V.  Filburn  (317 
U.  S.  111-113) : 

It  is  hardly  lack  of  due  process  (of  law) 
for  the  Government  to  regulate  that  which 
it  subsidizes. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  stated  in  1957 : 

We  must  realize  that  creeping  paternalism 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  just  as  bad  as 
creeping  socialism.  The  end  result  is  the 
same — the  destruction  of  the  principles  of 
free  government. 

'  John  M.  Stalnaker,  president,  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Corp.,  March  20,  1958: 

A  large  Federal  program  of  say  40,000 
scholarships  would  probably  have  as  its 
major  effect  discouraging  existing  private  and 
State  efforts'and  would  not  significantly  help 
able  students  not  already  being  helped. 

Commission  on  Financing  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  Association  of  American  Univer¬ 
sities,  1952: 

The  strength  of  higher  education  is 
founded  upon  its  freedom  and  upon  the 
country's  freedom,  for  without  that  freedom, 
its  attraction  to  intelligence,  its  capacity 
to  stimulate  investigation  and  originality, 
its  power  to  produce  freemen  who  will 
guide  our  country  wisely,  and  serve  it  well 
will  wither.  It  is  this  freedom  that  must  be 


protected  if  it  becomes  dependent  upon  any 
dominant  support,  no  matter  how  beneficent 
or  how  enlightened  that  support  may  pres¬ 
ently  appear  to  be.  Such  independence  will 
be  threatened  if  higher  education  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  further  influence  from  the  Federal 
Government  *  *  *.  In  these  fields  (social 
sciences  and  humanities)  public  opinion  is 
notoriously  given  to  snap  judgment  and  in 
them  centralized  control  could  be  used  to 
do  great  damage  *  *  *.  Direct  Federal  con¬ 
trol  would  in  the  end  produce  uniformity, 
mediocrity,  and  compliance. 

Enoch  R.  Needles,  president,  the  Engi¬ 
neers  Joint  Council,  January  1958: 

To  ascribe  the  Russian  rocket  and  satellite 
lead  to  weakness  in  American  technology  is 
misleading  and  erroneous. 

Dr.  V.  Raymond  Edman,  president, 
Wheaton  College,  1958: 

We  believe  that  Federal  scholarships,  good 
as  they  may  seem  on  the  outside,  can  be  a 
real  handicap  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

Henry  M.  Wriston,  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Assembly  and  a  State  Department 
consultant,  March  1958: 

The  bill  will  smother  science  and  educa¬ 
tion  by  making  private  support  unnecessary. 

Whatever  you  do,  my  brethren,  don’t  get 
a  built-in  dependence  of  science  on  war. 
When  fear  ends,  support  will  evaporate. 

The  American  Legion,  policy  approved 
in  national  convention,  September  16- 
19,  1957: 

The  National  Government  should  avoid 
interference,  control  or  direction  in  educa¬ 
tional  processes  of  programs  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  States,  either  directly  or  ihdirectly  or 
by  grah ts-in-aid,  school  construction,  ap¬ 
propriation,  curriculum  or  program  control, 
or  by  action  of  any  agency,  branch  or  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Governor  Daniel,  of  Texas,  1957: 

I  think  this  a  responsibility  the  States 
and  local  governments  can  and  should  bear. 

Governor  Daniel,  of  Texas,  50th  an¬ 
nual  governors’  conference,  May  1958: 

We  should  preserve  as  much  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  possible  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  people  *  *  *  no  nation  worth  its  salt, 
was  ever  built  from  the  top  down  *  *  *  we 
need  more  effective  work  done  at  the  State 
level,  with  enough  nerve  to  levy  the  taxes 
to  get  needed  work  done. 

Governor  Clyde,  of  Utah,  50th  annual 
governors’  conference,  May  1958: 

Only  in  those  cases  where  State  lines  in¬ 
terfere  with  effective  accomplishment  should 
we  look  to  the  Great  White  Father  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  assistance. 

Governor  Simpson,  of  Wyoming,  1957: 

Once  you  establish  this  principle,  you  will 
have  sounded  the  death  knell  of  independ¬ 
ent  State  and  local  systems. 

Governor  Simpson,  of  Wyoming,  50th 
annual  governors’  conference,  May  1958: 

Here’s  my  definition  of  Federal  aid:  It 
means  we  raise  our  taxes  to  send  some 
money  to  Washington,  then  we  raise  more 
money  in  order  to  provide  the  matching 
funds.  Then  we  raise  more  again  to  pay  the 
brokerage  tax,  in  order  to  get  a  fraction  of 
the  money  back. 

Governor  Foss,  of  South  Dakota,  50th 
annual  governors’  conference,  May  1958: 

No  government  at  any  level  has  anything 
to  offer  free. 

Gov.  William  P.  Stratton,  of  Illinois, 
1957: 
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Many  people  feel— as  I  do— that  there  is 
great  danger,  no  matter  how  high  sounding 
the  program  may  be  made  to  appeal,  to  the 
public,  that  our  system  would  be  damaged, 
perhaps  beyond  recovery,  by  having  the 
Federal  Government  move  into  the  field  of 
education. 

We  do  not  need  Federal  aid  for  schools  in 
Illinois. 

Governor  Stratton,  of  Illinois,  50th 
annual  governors’  conference,  May  1958: 

The  unity  that  is  our  Federal  system  relies 
on  the  strength  of  our  States  *  *  »  in  some 
areas  of  functions  and  services,  the  States 
can  perform  more  effectively  and  better  and 
must  accept  that  responsibility. 

Governor  O’Neill,  of  Ohio,  50th  annual  • 
governors’  conference,  May  1958: 

There  is  no  magic  source  from  which  the 
Federal  Government  gets  the  money.  It 
must  come  from  the  taxpayers.  *  *  *  Now  is 
the  time  to  take  action  to  resolve  the  un¬ 
employment  problems  in  our  own  State. 

*  *  *  I  am  opposed  to  borrowing  from  the 
Federal  Government  because  it  will  lead  to 
Federal  interference,  furthermore,  our  States 
can  do  the  job  more  economically  and  much 
better.  *  *  *  In  the  highway  program  we 
can  cut  Federal  redtape  to  permit  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  move  faster. 

Lt.  Gov.  Carroll  Gartin,  of  Mississippi, 
1957: 

All  districts  can  meet  needs  with  State 
aide.  *  *  *  Federal  aid  not  needed. 

Governor  Chandler,  of  Kentucky,  50th 
annual  governors’  conference,  May  1958: 

There  are  many  sins  being  committed  in 
the  name  of  education.  *  *  *  I  recommend 
a  complete  overhaul  of  the  tax  structure  of 
the  Federal  Government,  with  a  view  of  re¬ 
turning  some  of  the  sources  to  the  States. 

George  Bell  Timmerman,  Jr.,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  South  Carolina,  1957: 

No  one  on  the  national  level  is  endowed 
with  sufficient  knowledge  to  predetermine 
accurately  the  future  needs  of  the  whole 
country.  The  problem  of  public  school  con¬ 
struction  is  too  intricate  to  be  handled  by 
long  distance.  Too  many  variable  factors 
are  involved  in  intelligent  planning.  These 
factors  multiply  as  we  move  from  the  district 
level  to  the  community  level  and  then  to  the 
local  school  level.  It  is  farcical  to  think 
that  a  program  can  be  developed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Gov.  Harold  Handley,  of  Indiana, 
1957: 

We  are  providing  these  new  classrooms 
twice  as  fast  as  the  advocates  of  federalized 
education  say  we  should  be  building  them. 

Governor  Handley,  of  Indiana,  July 
22,  1958: 

Once  started,  a  system  of  federalized  schol¬ 
arships  would  never  be  terminated.  The  cost 
would  run  into  the  billions,  and  institutions 
now  independent,  or  State-supported  would 
become  completely  subservient  to  the  new 
bureaucracy  in  Washington  which  would 
quickly  establish  its  self-perpetuating  exist¬ 
ence. 

Indiana  wants  no  part  of  such  so-called 
Federal  aid,  and  it  needs  none.  The  self- 
sufficiency,  initiative,  and  enterprise  of  the 
American  people  are  national  characteristics. 
Education  problems  can  continue  to  be  han¬ 
dled  locally  and  individually. 

Governor  Handley  wrote  last  week 
that  a  statewide  survey  showed  that  all 
the  high-standing  students  needing  fi¬ 
nancial  help  had  been  provided  for. 

Gov.  James  E.  Folsom,  of  Alabama, 
1957: 
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Federal  school  aid  would  mean  they’d  try 
to  control  our  schools. 

Gov.  Thomas  B.  Stanley,  of  Virginia, 
1957: 

I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  any  Federal  aid 
program  in  this  field  under  whatever  guise 
it  may  be  offered.  The  States  and  localities 
are  capable  of  meeting  their  needs  at  much 
greater  economy  to  the  taxpayer  without 
Federal  aid  or  intervention  in  building  and 
operating  their  public  schools^ 

I  read  now  a  resolution  of  the  Indiana 
Senate: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring,  1957,  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  be  and  it  is  hereby 
memorialized  to  reject  any  and  all  efforts  to 
obtain  the  passage  of  legislation  by  the  terms 
of  which  money  would  be  appropriated  and 
made  available  to  the  States  through  grants- 
in-aid  or  otherwise  for  school  building  or 
other  purposes,  which  either  indirectly  or 
directly  would  infringe  upon  the  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations  of  local  and  State 
governments  or  authorities  to  provide,  super¬ 
vise,  and  control  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  country  or  the  accompanying 
educational  processes. 

South  Carolina  Legislature,  1957 : 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  are  now,  al¬ 
ways  have  been,  and  shall  always  be  unequiv¬ 
ocally,  intcontrovertibly,  and  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  Federal  invasion,  encroach¬ 
ment,  or  Infringement  of  the  fundamental 
right,  obligation,  and  duty  of  the  people 
and  their  local  governmental  authority  to 
provide,  supervise,  and  control  the  education 
of  the  children  of  this  State  or  the  educa¬ 
tional  processes  concomitant  thereon  which 
would  directly  or  indirectly  infringe  upon 
the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  local 
or  State  governments. 

John  C.  Lynn,  legislative  director,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
March  13,  1958: 

Counties  and  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  are  spending  unprecedented  sums  for 
new  schoolroom  construction,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  increase  teachers’  salaries  and 
to  improve  the  overall  conditions  of  our 
schools.  Local  people  understand  this  chal¬ 
lenge  and  will  meet  it  through  local  taxation 
without  Federal  assistance  and  without  Fed¬ 
eral  controls. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Shary,  president,  New 
York  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  April 
5,  1958: 

The  New  York  State  Federation  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs  *  *  *  affirms  its  belief  in  our  tra¬ 
ditional  American  principles  and  policies  of 
State  and  local  support  and  control  of,  and 
responsibility  for,  education,  and  urges  the 
Congress  to  reject  provisions  for  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Groves,  president  gen¬ 
eral,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  1956: 

Federal  aid  means  Federal  control.  You 
cannot  get  away  from  that  fact  that  he  who 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  1957: 

The  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  has  continuously  op¬ 
posed  Federal  aid  to  education,  believing 
such  aid  could  lead  to  Government  control 
of  all  public  schools,  thereby  removing  State 
and  local  control. 

Dr.  Cyrus  W.  Anderson,  president,  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  April  2,  1958: 


Make  no  mistake  about  it,  "one  shot”  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  is  as  fantastically  unrealistic  as  only 
one  shot  for  the  dope  addict.  And  there  is  a 
mountain  of  evidence  to  prove  it. 

Gordon  L.  Calvert,  July  1958,  Invest¬ 
ment  Bankers  Association  of  America: 

The  great  success  with  which  the  needed 
classrooms  rapidly  are  being  provided  with¬ 
out  Federal  aid,  the  decreasing  rate  of  growth 
in  public-school  enrollment,  the  large  class¬ 
room  construction  programs  presently  under¬ 
way  and  financed  for  the  next  several  years 
(demonstrated  by  record  sales  of  school 
bonds  and  approval  of  a  high  percentage  of 
school  bonds  at  recent  bond  elections)  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  State  and  local  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  can  and  will  provide  the 
needed  classrooms  without  Federal  aid. 

Southern  States  Industrial  Council: 

The  council  opposes  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  including  Federal  aid  to  school  con¬ 
struction. 

National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers: 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  whether  the 
financing,  direction,  and  control  of  the  pub¬ 
lic-school  system  shall  remain  in  State  and 
local  hands,  close  to  the  people  and  respon¬ 
sive  to  their  wishes  and  needs,  or  shaU  even¬ 
tually  be  transferred  to  a  central  government 
authority. 

Dr.  Brantley  Watson,  March  1958  edu¬ 
cation  committee,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States: 

When  our  entrance  into  the  space  age  was 
dramatized  last  fall.  State  and  local  reaction 
was  immediate  and  is  still  mounting.  State 
and  local  boards  of  education  are  reviewing 
the  curriculums,  the  methods,  and  the 
standards  of  their  schools.  In  community 
after  community,  we  are  finding  an  aroused 
leadership  insisting  on  higher  standards  both 
for  general  achievement  and  for  graduation. 
Local  and  State  legislative  leaders,  who  are 
constitutionally  responsible  for  public  edu¬ 
cation,  are  likewise  being  pressed  to  provide 
ways  and  means  to  maintain  effective 
schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  np  studies 
showing  that  local  and  State  leaders  believe 
that  any  spape  age  emergency  in  education 
exists,  which  requires  Federal  intervention 
in  science  education,  or  in  guidance,  or  in 
scholarships. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  Indiana  is 
concerned,  let  me  say  that  a  few  days 
ago  I  had  printed  in  the  Record,  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Indiana,  Gov.  Harold  Handley. 
At  this  time  I  shall  read  the  letter  to  the 
Senate: 

State  of  Indiana, 

Executive  Department, 
Indianapolis,  July  21, 1958, 
Senator  William  E,  Jenner, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bill:  A  hypothesis  is  only  a  hypoth¬ 
esis  untU  it  is  proven  or  disproven  by  facts. 
Following  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I,  we  in 
Indiana  began  a  thorough  factfinding  study 
of  our  education  system,  particularly  regard¬ 
ing  science  and  mathematics  courses,  en¬ 
rollments,  and  pupil  aptitudes.  The  en¬ 
tire  project  was  conducted  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  committee  of  citizens  and  educators, 
headed  by  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Manion,  former 
dean  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School. 

Every  Indiana  ninth  grade  student  re¬ 
ceived  an  identical  test,  the  results  being 
evaluated  by  a  professional  laboratory.  We 
also  gave  an  extensive  test  to  high-school 
senior  to  determine  exceptional  individuals. 
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Then  we  inquired  of  these  exceptional  sen¬ 
iors  as  to  how  many  wished  to  enter  college 
and  how  many  would  need  financial  and 
scholarship  assistance. 

The  results  of  these  tests  and  inquiries 
are  detailed  in  the  attached  summary. 

I  shall  also  place  it  in  the  Record. 

I  read  further  from  the  Governor’s 
letter: 

Because  there  is  now  before  the  United 
States  Congress  proposed  legislation  for  Fed¬ 
eral  scholarships,  we  feel  that  you  might  be 
particularly  interested.  We  are  convinced 
that  Indiana  does  not  need  such  Federal 
assistance,  and  that  if  similar  factual  in¬ 
quiry  were  made  in  the  other  States  the  same 
conclusions  would  be  tenable  regarding 
them. 

Once  started,  a  system  of  federalized 
scholarship  would  never  be  terminated.  The 
cost  would  run  into  the  billions  and  insti¬ 
tutions  now  independent  or  State  supported 
would  become  completely  subservient  to  the 
new  bureaucracy  in  Washington  which  would 
quickly  establish  its  self-perpetuating  exist¬ 
ence. 

Those  are  almost  the  words  which  were 
used  by  President  Eisenhower. 

The  Governor’s  letter  continues,  as 
follows : 

Indiana  wants  no  part  of  such  so-called 
Federal  aid,  and  it  needs  none.  The  self- 
sufficiency,  initiative,  and  enterprise  of  the 
American  people  are  national  characteristics. 
Education  problems  can  continue  to  be  han¬ 
dled  locally  and  individually. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  W.  Handley, 

Governor  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  study  referred  to  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mathematics  and  Science  Education 'in 
Indiana  Schools 

(By  Wilbur  Young,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction) 

Russian  advances  in  the  field  of  satellites 
have  been  responsible  for  criticisms  of  our 
science  and  mathematics  education  by  critics 
of  our  educational  system.  Because  of  the 
interest  expressed  by  the  school  people  and 
the  citizens  in  the  veracity  of  these  criti¬ 
cisms,  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  appointed  a  14-member  commit¬ 
tee  with  Clarence  Manion,  former  dean  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  School  and  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  General  Education  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Education,  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  appraise  science  and  mathematics 
education  in  the  schools  of  Indiana.  This  in 
part  was  necessitated  because  the  schools 
were  being  blamed  for  the  failure  -of  the 
United  States  to  launch  a  satellite  before 
Russia’s  Sputnik  I,  and  in  part  because  the 
school  people  and  the  citizens  wanted  to 
know  the  truth  about  Indiana’s  educational 
adequacy.  The  committee  has  scientifically 
studied  the  schools  in  Indiana  to  determine 
the  actual  facts  in  five  areas  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  program  pertinent  to  the  teaching  and 
achievements  in  the  mathematics  and  science 
courses.  These  areas  are  as  follows:  (1) 
Teacher  qualifications;  (2)  high  school  offer¬ 
ings;  (3)  pupil  participation;  (4)  achieve¬ 
ment  of  pupils;  and  (5)  the  need  for  scholar¬ 
ships  for  talented  pupils.  To  obtain  perti¬ 
nent  data  the  committee  used  the  records  of 
the  teacher  training  and  licensing  division, 
the  statistical  division,  and  the  research  di¬ 
vision  of  the  State  department  of  public  in¬ 
struction.  In  addition  to  this,  questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  all  of  the  707  Indiana  high 
schools.  The  fact  that  100  percent  of  the 
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questionnaires  were  returned  is  indicative  of 
the  excellent  cooperation  and  true  interest 
shown  by  the  school  administrators  in  aiding 
with  this  quest  for  the  truth.  Investigation 
of  the  five  areas  listed  above  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  a  summary  of  the  results  is  as 
follows:  N 

TEACHES  QUALIFICATIONS 

The  courses  taken  in  colleges  and/or  uni¬ 
versities  by  all  the  teachers  of  mathematics 
and  science  were  studied  by  examining  their 
credentials  filed  in  the  teacher  training  and 
licensing  division  of  the  Indiana  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction.  These  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  all  mathematics  teachers  in 
Indiana  have  a  minimum  of  24  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  in  mathematics. 
Data  from  these  files  also  reveal  that  ap¬ 
proximately  80  percent  of  the  biology,  chem¬ 
istry,  and  physics  teachers  have  a  teaching 
certificate  in  their  specific  area  which,  in 
fact,  means  that  the  biology  teachers  have 
a  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  academic 
biology,  and  the  chemistry  and  physics 
teachers  have  a  minimum  of  18  semester 
hours  of  academic  chemistry  and  academic 
physics.  All  of  the  other  teachers,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  percent,  have 
had  at  least  15  hours  of  science.  For  only  2.2 
percent  of  the  biology  teachers,  1  percent 
of  the  chemistry  teachers,  and  2.2  percent 
of  the  physics  teachers  were  our  records 
incomplete. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  OFFERINGS 

The  idea  has  been  prevalent  that  our  high 
schools  no  longer  offer  the  challenging  and 
solid  courses  in  mathematics  and  science. 
The  facts  are  that  during  the  1957-58  school 
year  85  percent  of  our  high  schools  were 
offerings  physics:  83  percent  were  offering 
chemistry;  88  percent  were  offering  second- 
year  algebra:  72  percent  were  offering  trigo¬ 
nometry,  and  62  percent  were  offering  solid 
geometry.  All  of  these  schools  did  not  offer 
these  subjects  each  year  but  offered  the 
courses  in  alternate  years. 

PUPIL  ENROLLMENT 

During  the  school  year  1957-58  the  records 
showed  that  100  percent  of  the  graduating 
seniors  had  at  least  1  year  of  mathematics; 
34  percent  had  2  years  of  mathematics;  15 
percent  had  3  years  of  mathematics,  and  11 
percent  had  4  years  of  mathematics.  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant,  former  president  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  former  United  States  High  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Germany,  recently  used  in  a 
nationwide  telecast  our  data  that  11  percent 
of  Indiana  graduates  have  4  years  of  second¬ 
ary  mathematics,  as  an  indication  of  the 
strength  of  the  American  comprehensive 
secondary  school.  Of  this  year’s  (1957-58) 
graduates,  100  percent  had  1  year  of  science; 
26  percent  had  2  years  of  science;  15  percent 
had  3  years  of  science;  2  percent  had  4  years 
of  science.  These  figures  indicate  that 
about  as  many  high-school  pupils  in  Indi¬ 
ana  today  are  enrolled  in  advance  science 
and  mathematics  courses  as  could  profit  from 
the  accelerated  study  of  these  subjects.  This 
statement  assumes  that  it  is  the  most  capa¬ 
ble  and  talented  students  who  are  enrolled 
in  these  advanced  courses. 

ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PUPILS 

The  science  and  mathematics  committee 
tested  the  ninth-grade  pupils  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science.  The  California  Test  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  was  selected  to 
provide  the  tests  in  mathematics  and  science. 
Schools  were  invited  to  participate  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis.  Of  the  approximately  63,000 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade,  over 
44,000  students  took  both  the  science  and 
the  mathematics  tests. 

The  results  of  these  tests  have  very  defi¬ 
nitely  established  the  high  caliber  of  our 
students  both  in  past  and  present  achieve¬ 
ment  and  in  the  prognostication  of  their 
future  scholastic  ability  and  achievement. 


The  tests  were  validated  on  the  national 
norms  previously  established  and  grade 
placements  were  also  derived  and  ascer¬ 
tained  from  these  national  norms. 

In  the  area  of  mathematics,  the  median 
grade  level  for  Indiana’s  9th-grade  students 
was  at  the  10th  grade.  Approximately  27 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  9th  grade 
students  taking  the  test  showed  a  grade 
equivalent  of  13  (college  level)  or  more, 
while  approximately  58  percent  showed  grade 
equivalents  at  or  above  the  10th  year  grade 
level. 

In  the  area  of  physical  science,  the  me¬ 
dian  grade  level  for  these  9th  grade  students 
was  at  the  9th  grade  level;  however,  36  per¬ 
cent  of  the  students  taking  the  physical 
science  exam  showed  a  10th  grade  equivalent 
or  more. 

In  the  area  of  biological  science,  the  me¬ 
dian  grade  level  was  the  ninth  grade,  the 
same  as  in  the  area  of  physical  science. 
Thirty-four  percent  of  the  9th  grade  stu¬ 
dents  taking  this  test  placed  at  the  10th 
grade  equivalent  or  more. 

Results  show  that  61.6  percent  were  above 
the  national  norms  in  mathematical  rea¬ 
soning  and  mathematical  fundamentals, 
and  50.7  percent  were  above  the  national 
norms  in  physical  and  biological  sciences. 
More  students  were  above  the  national 
norms  in  physical  science  than  in  biological 
science  because  many  city  schools  offer  bi¬ 
ology  to  10th  grade  students  while  the  test 
was  given  to  9th  grade  students. 

THE  NEED  FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  TALENTED 
PUPILS 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  707  high 
school  principals  in  Indiana  asking  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question: 

“How  many  students  in  your  school 
qualify  by  the  way  of  interest,  ability,  and 
aptitude  in  science  and  mathematics  to  per¬ 
form  successful  college  work;  how  many  do 
you  estimate  are  unable  to  attend  college 
because  of  lack  of  financial  resources?” 

The  replies  to  this  question  indicated  that 
there  were  approximately  2,000  students  who 
had  the  interest,  ability,  and  aptitude  for 
science  and  mathematics  but  lacked  the 
funds  needed  for  higher  education. 

A  4  *4  -hour  comprehensive  examination 
in  science,  mathematics,  English,  and  social 
studies  was  given  to  all  seniors  wanting  to 
take  the  examination.  Of  the  estimated 
2,000  qualified  pupils  who  needed  aid  as 
reported  on  the  questionnaires,  703  of  these 
pupils  took  this  comprehensive  examination 
and  the  results  were  sent  to  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
where  they  were  machine  scored. 

There  were  199  of  the  703  pupils  who 
ranked  above  the  90th  percentile  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  based  on  national  norms. 
The  199  pupils  were  then  divided  into  4 
categories : 

1.  Twenty-seven  pupils  were  counted  in 
group  I  that  included  all  pupils  making 
above  the  90th  percentile  based  on  national 
norms  in  each  of  the  four  fields  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  English,  and  social  studies. 

2.  Seventy-three  pupils  were  counted  in 
group  II  that  included  all  pupils  making 
above  the  90th  percentile  in  mathematics 
and  science,  and  a  percentile  average  of 
above  90  in  the  4  areas  tested. 

3.  Ninety-nine  pupils  were  counted  in 
group  III  that  included  all  pupils  ranking 
above  the  90th  percentile  in  mathematics 
and  science  but  making  a  percentile  rating 
of  90  or  lower  in  English  and  social  studies. 

The  committee  decided  to  consider  at  this 
time  any  of  those  pupils  in  the  group  III  for 
scholarship  aid  who  had  a  percentile  rank¬ 
ing  of  95  or  above  in  mathematics  and  sci¬ 
ence.  This  consideration  included  179  of 
the  199  students.  These  students  were  asked 
concerning  their  ability  to  finance  their 
higher  education.  Twenty-three  students 
did  not  reply  and  it  was  assumed  they  had 
financial  resources  for  attending  college. 
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Fourteen  students  stated  that  they  had  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  to  attend  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  of  their  own  choice  for  1  year.  Twenty- 
five  students  advised  the  committee  that 
they  were  going  into  fields  other  than  ma¬ 
thematics  and  science  in  higher  education 
therefore  automatically  eliminating  them¬ 
selves. 

A  need  formula  was  applied  to  the  117 
remaining  and  qualified  pupils.  This  for¬ 
mula  has  been  widely  used  throughout  the 
United  States  to  determine,  first,  the,  finan¬ 
cial  need  necessary  and,  second,  the  amount 
of  financial  aid  required  in  order  to  guar¬ 
antee  1  year  of  college  work. 

Sixty-four  students  were  eliminated  by 
the  formula,  leaving  53  qualifying  for  aid 
for  amounts  from  $10  to  $1,200.  Of  the  53 
qualifying  for  financial  aid,  37  already  had 
scholarships  ranging  from  $25  to  $750. 

The  committee  learned  that  the  problem 
at  hand  was  not  to  provide  scholarships  as 
only  16  were  needed  and  can  be  taken  care 
of  but  the  problem  concerns  provision  for 
financial  assistance  for  those  already  having 
scholarships  in  order  to  guarantee  1  year  of 
college  work. 

A  plan  is  being  devised  whereby  the  53 
needing  financial  aid  in  order  to  complete 
1  year  of  college  education  may  secure  that 
aid  providing,  of  course,  they  enroll  in  col¬ 
lege  this  fall  and  make  satisfactory  grades. 

The  results  of  the  study  of  these  five  areas 
have  shown  conclusively  that  the  training 
and  education  directed  to  our  students  do 
not  in  any  way  preclude  their  ability- to 
achieve  and  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
changing  world. 

The  facts  do  show  that  our  schools  are 
very  adequately  meeting  the  needs,  interests, 
and  abilities  of  the  pupils.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  basis  whatsoever  for  unfavorable  criti¬ 
cisms  concerning  Indiana’s  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  The  aims,  the  objectives,  and  the 
philosophy  of  our  schools  sharpen  and  chal¬ 
lenge  the  working  tools  of  the  pupils.  Since 
progress  is  an  important  product,  our  youth 
will  not  mark  time  but  will  keep  pace  with 
all  the  developmental  tasks  that  our  culture 
expects  of  them. 

BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  FIVE  AREAS 

Teacher  qualifications:  The  records  of  In¬ 
diana's  mathematics  and  science  teachers 
show  that  they  are  well  qualified  to  teach 
in  these  subject  areas. 

High  school  offerings:  Indiana’s  high 
schools  are  definitely  offering  adequate 
mathematics  and  science  courses  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  challenging  students. 

Pupil  enrollment:  The  records  show  that 
Indiana’s  high  school  seniors  for  1957-58  had 
a  firm  and  substantial  background  in  both 
mathematics  and  science. 

Achievement  of  pupils:  Results  of  a  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  test  showed  that  in  the 
area  of  mathematics,  the  median  grade  level 
for  Indiana's  9th  grade  students  was  at  the 
10th  grade.  A  large  percentage  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  ranked  at  the  grade  equivalent  of  13 
(college  level)  or  more. 

In  the  science  area,  the  median  grade  level 
was  the  9th  grade,  while  a  large  percentage 
ranked  at  the  10th  grade  equivalent  or  more. 

The  need  for  scholarships  for  talented 
pupils:  A  4(4 -hour  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion  (essential  high  school  content  battery, 
form  BM. )  was  taken  by  703  qualified  high 
school  seniors. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  or  28.3  per¬ 
cent  of  these  703  seniors  made  a  percentile 
ranking,  based  on  national  norms,  above  90: 
however,  the  committee  decided  not  to  con¬ 
sider  for  scholarship,  at  this  time,  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  an  average  percentile  ranking 
of  94  or  below  in  the  areas  of  mathematics 
and  science,  and  an  average  percentile  rank¬ 
ing  of  90  or  below  in  the  areas  of  English  and 
social  studies.  This  eliminated  20  of  the  199 
students. 
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By  process  of  further  elimination  accord¬ 
ing  to  pupil  interest,  course  of  study  pursued, 
and  a  financial  need  formula;  only  53  stu¬ 
dents,  who  were  still  qualified,  remained. 

A  plan  is  being  devised  whereby  those  53 
students  needing  financial  assistance  may 
obtain  this  aid  from  private  sources  in  In¬ 
diana.  The  committee  is  convinced  that 
Federal  assistance  on  this  program  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  many 
arguments  can  be  made  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  bill,  which  now  is  called  the 
defense  education  bill.  However,  at  this 
time  I  shall  refer  to  only  two  arguments 
against  the  so-called  defense  education 
bill,  as  it  is  called  today.  It  used  to  be 
referred  to  as  the  bill  for  Federal  aid 
to  education;  but  now  we  are  told  that 
it  is  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  defense — 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  defense  ac¬ 
tivity  when  a  student  studies  how  to 
arrange  flowers  or  how  to  dance.  So 
now  the  bill  is  called  a  defense  bill. 

Either  of  the  two  arguments  I  shall 
now  submit  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
defeat  of  the  bill: 

First.  We  do  not  want  the  Federal 
Government’s  heavy  hand  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  young  people.  Federal 
financing  must,  under  the  law,  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  Federal  supervision. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  has 
no  money.  Every  dollar  appropriated 
by  such  a  bill  would  be  paid  in  red  ink, 
thus  sending  our  deficit  ever  higher  for 
years  to  come,  if  not  forever.  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  agencies 
are  ready  and  willing  to  meet  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  but  they  will  not  be  able 
to  raise  the  money  if  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  takes  it  first. 

NO  CASE  FOR  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

No  case  has  been  made  for  Federal 
financial  aid  for  any  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  job,  except  for  short-run  Federal 
contributions  for  local  areas  hit  by  mil¬ 
itary  installations,  and  so  forth.  The 
necessity  for  Federal  contributions  to 
local  areas  which  have  been  affected  by 
military  installations  and  such  is  the 
only  real  justification  for  such  Federal 
aid.  But  that  aid  has  already  been 
given  by  the  Congress,  and  it  should 
continue  to  be  given. 

However,  the  system  now  proposed 
would  be  a  blanket  system. 

The  statistics  submitted  in  support  of 
Federal  contributions  are  among  the 
most  discredited  arguments  ever  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress.  Representative 
Ralph  Gwinn  and  others  have  com¬ 
pletely  punctured  their  validity. 

The  defense  education  prdposals  are 
no  whit  better  than  all  the  preceding 
ones.  They  were  thrown  together  hasti¬ 
ly,  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  under  the 
influence  of  the  sputniks,  the  same  tired, 
old  programs  for  federalization  that 
Congress  had  withstood  again  and  again. 

THE  GIFTED  NEEDY 

The  argument  that  many  gifted  stu¬ 
dents  cannot  complete  their  education 
because  they  lack  the  means  is  one  of 
the  most  dishonest  of  all  the  arguments 
used  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  argument 
that  many  gifted  students  cannot  com¬ 
plete  their  education  because  they  lack 
the  means  to  do  so  is  one  of  the  most 
dishonest  of  all  the  arguments. 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  Wilbur 
Young,  sent  me  a  letter  in  which  he  ana¬ 
lyzed  a  complete  study  which  was  made 
in  the  State  of  Indiana.  I  ask  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  consider  what  that  study 
shows.  I  stress  the  point  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  found  to  exist  in 
Indiana  will  likewise  be  found  to  exist 
in  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  asked  to 
act  on  a  bill  about  which  it  does  not 
have  the  bona  fide  facts.  Instead,  the 
Senate  is  requested  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  propaganda  and  dishonest  arguments. 

The  study  which  was  made  in  Indiana 
showed  the  following: 

Estimated  students  of  high  ability  in 
math  or  science,  but  lacking  funds, 
2,000. 

Students  who  appeared  for  scholar¬ 
ship  examinations,  703. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  that  point  ap¬ 
proximately  1,300  students  had  dropped 
out;  even  though  they  were  qualified, 
they  did  not  wish  to  attend  college,  and 
therefore  they  did  not  appear  to  take 
the  scholarship  examinations.  The 
question  of  finances  was  not  involved. 

Of  the  703  who  appeared  to  take  the 
scholarship  examinations,  only  199  were 
above  the  90th  percentile;  and  I  guess 
that  is  what  we  want.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  defense  program,  we  want  students 
who  will  take  mathematics  and  science, 
and  we  want  high-quality  students; 

Now,  notice  the  figures.  Those  in 
financial  need  of  from  only  $10  to  $1,200 
a  year  numbered  53  students  in  the  en¬ 
tire  State  of  Indiana,  out  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  4  y2  million.  I  will  lay  anyone 
odds  that  if  the  rest  of  the  States  made 
a  comprehensive  study  of  their  situa¬ 
tion,  their  figures  would  be  comparable 
to  those  of  Indiana. 

Of  the  53,  we  have  scholarships  not 
even  being  used,  but  we  will  forget  about 
that.  The  State  chamber  of  commerce 
of  my  State  is  now  publicly  establishing 
a  fund  of  $50,000  to  lend  to  those  stu¬ 
dents.  Oh,  no,  not  to  give  to  them. 
Under  the  Federal  program,  the  money 
will  be  given  to  students.  (  So  they  are 
all  going  to  take  it.  Good  old  Uncle 
Sam’s  gravy  train  comes  along  again. 
Only  53  lacked  finances,  and  the  money 
will  be  made  available  to  them,  but  they 
will  have  to  pay  it  back  after  they  get 
their  education.  That  is  the  way  we  do 
business  in  Indiana,  and  some  of  the 
other  States  had  better  start  copying  it, 
or  we  shall  all  go  down  the  drain  to¬ 
gether. 

DISTORTION  OF  STUDIES 

We  need  more  and  harder  work  of 
higher  quality  in  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  Does  that  prove  we  do  not  need 
more  students,  more  work  and  higher 
quality  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  so  forth? 

It  is  said  that  mathematics  is  the  basis 
of  this  bill,  but  a  student  will  be  able  to 
study  whatever  he  wants  to.  He  will  be 
able  to  do  what  he  pleases,  and  he  will 
not  be  obligated  to  pay  the  money  back. 

Even  for  the  single  object  of  defeat¬ 
ing  the  Communists  we  may  have  as 
much  need  of  diplomats,  writers,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  and  lawyers  as  we  have  of  en¬ 
gineers  and  scientists. 

Military  weapons  are  not  our  only  re¬ 
course  in  the  struggle.  We  need  non- 
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scientific  experts  in  government  and 
politics,  to  be  sure  even  bur  scientific 
and  military  programs  are  not  sabo¬ 
taged,  because  the  truth  of  it  is  that  the 
most  valuable  secrets  of  this  Nation  were 
stolen  from  our  laboratories  and  given 
to  our  enemies  by  the  scientists  and  the 
smart  boys,  who  were  Americans. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government 
intervene  and  distort  the  shape  of  our 
educational  efforts?  The  decision  on 
how  much  science  and  mathematics — as 
against  languages  and  psychology — our 
students  need  is  the  business  of  edu¬ 
cators.  Neither  Congress- nor  the  Fed¬ 
eral  executive  has  any  business  in  the 
picture. 

PLENTY  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  STATE  AND  PRIVATE 
AGENCIES 

Does  anyone  seriously  argue  that  either 
State  or  private  agencies  are  incapable 
of  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
present  crisis  or  meeting  it?  Are  we 
claiming  that  only  bureaucrats  in  Wash¬ 
ington  are  concerned  about  the  defense 
needs  of  our  country? 

I  do  not  know  any  issue  which  has 
aroused  such  vigorous,  enlightened  im¬ 
mediate  response  among  our  people  as 
this. 

The  Indiana  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
evidence  of  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  quick  response  of  privtae  business. 
They  were  able  not  only  to  raise  the 
money  they  needed,  but  to  mobilize  some 
of  the  best  educational  leaders  of  the 
State  for  professional  advice.  They  were 
fully  supported  by  the  Indiana  State 
educational  authorities. 

FEDERAL  FINANCING  IS  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

Not  a  dollar  of  Federal  money  can  be 
spent  without  supervision  by  Federal 
bureaucrats  of  how  the  money  is  spent. 

The  real  result — and  perhaps  the  real 
objective — of  the  Federal  scholarship 
programs  is  uniform  Federal  examina¬ 
tions  with  Federal  steering  of  students 
where  the  Government  wants  them  to 
go.  We  want  no  uniform  Federal  ex¬ 
aminations.  This  is  the  leftwing  pres¬ 
sure  for  compulsory  uniformity. 

We  want  no  Federal  rosters  of  who 
are  and  who  are  not  good  students. 
What  chance  would  a  scholar  have  for  a 
Federal  grant  if  all  his  work  was  against 
the  trend  to  central  control? 

I  ask,  What  chance  would  I  have  of 
getting  a  Federal  grant  when  I  have  been 
fighting  these  things  publicly?  It  would 
be  said,  “He  does  not  conform.  He  does 
not  fit.  He  cannot  be  molded.  We  do 
not  want  him.” 

v  I  do  not  want  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  ever  to  put  its  clammy  hand  on  the 
free  educational  system  of  this  country, 
because  if  it  does,  it  will  be  delving  into 
the  home  and  the  church  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  no  good  can  come  of  it. 

Selection  of  students  by  ability  is  the 
very  mechanism  by  which  the  Soviet 
Union  gets  so  much  control  over  young 
people  and  over  the  next  generation  of 
professional  leaders. 

Students  are  wise,  and  soon  realize 
they  had  better  say  nothing  critical  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  then  they 
will  not  lose  out  later. 

THE  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

There  are  gimmicks  in  this  program, 
providing  funds  for  psychological  test- 
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mg’,  which  are  -dangerous  instruments 
for  thought  control. 

Section  701  authorizes  the  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $15  million  a  year  for  programs 
of  testing  and  guidance  and  counseling. 
It  is  also  in  section  501  and  section  207. 
It  is  all  through  the  bill. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  small 
amount.  The  -nose  of  the  camel  is  al¬ 
ways  small. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  inno¬ 
cent-sounding  name.  This  business  of 
testing  and  guidance  and  counseling 
smells  to  high  heaven.  It  is  the  special 
thought-control  branch  of  the  educa¬ 
tionists. 

We  worry  about  Russia.  About  30 
years  ago  Russia  adopted  our  system  of 
education.  Thirty  years  ago  we  adopted 
the  system  of  Columbia  University. 
Now  the  proponents  want  thought  con¬ 
trol.  The  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  guide  and  counsel — $15  million  worth 
of  it,  just  to  start. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  remember 
that  during  the  debate  on  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty  I  discussed  the  influence 
of  UNESCO  in  our  schools.  These  tests 
have  been  used  to  overemphasize  sex,  to 
.  set  up  conflicts  between  parents  and 
children,  between  races  and  between 
sections,  for  internationalism  and 
against  our  Constitution.  Then  the  re¬ 
sults  are  kept  secret  in  files  parents  can¬ 
not  see. 

Reports  by  the  educationists  them¬ 
selves  show  that  the  guidance  depart¬ 
ments  are  those  for  which  the  students 
have  the  least  respect. 

This  innocent  little  appropriation  is 
almost  the  worst  thing  in  the  bill,  be¬ 
cause  it  opens  Pandora’s  box\  so  that 
almost  anything  in  the  way  of  national 
control  of  ability,  fitness,  and  the  rest 
can  be  imposed  on  our  States  and  indi¬ 
rectly  on  our  private  institutions. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  turn  to  the 
other  half  of  the  story. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JENNER.  As  I  understood  the 
matter  with  the  leadership,  I  was  to 
have  all  the  time  I  wanted.  Otherwise, 
I  would  not  have  agreed  to  the  unani¬ 
mous  consent  request.  I  am  going  to 
insist  I  be  permitted  to  finish. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  know.  I  had 
to  get  this  material  together  very  hur-  ‘ 
riedly.  I  did  not  know  until  11:15  last 
night  the  bill  was  going  to  be  up  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  the  Senator 
give  some  idea  of  the  time  he  may  need? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Perhaps  5  or  10  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
find  more  time  if  he  needs  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  money.  It 
is  in  a  pitiful  financial  condition.  The 
administration  is  now  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  saying,  “It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  the  debt  limit  a  second  time 


this  year.”  Despite  that,  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  passing  bills  to  spend  more 
money  which  we  do  not  have. 

In  the  books  that  were  closed  on  the 
30th  of  this  June,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  added  another  $2.8  billion  of  debt. 
In  the  year  we  have  just  entered,  Secre¬ 
tary  Anderson  estimates  that  the  deficit 
will  be  $12  billion.  But  we  do  not  yet 
know  how  many  mandatory  spending- 
bills  will  come  out  of  this  spending  Con¬ 
gress.  I  think  this  is  the  worst  spend¬ 
ing  Congress  in  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  is  all  done  in  peacetime.  Of 
one  thing  we  can  be  sure:  The  deficit 
will  not  be  less  than  $12  billion  for  fiscal 
1959,  or  $15  billion  for  the  2  years. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  took  responsibility 
for  studying  this  debt  from  the  political 
instead  of  the  financial  point  of  view. 

Our  problem  is  not  the  addition  of  $2 
billion  or  $15  billion  to  the  public  debt. 
Our  problem  is  the  successful  operation 
of  an  inner  steering  committee  which  is 
determined  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  not  get  out  of  the  red,  ever. 

Its  objectives  are  simple.  Deficit 
financing  erodes  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
it  is  true.  But  that  is  not  its  most  im¬ 
portant  effect.  Deficit  financing  erodes 
the  middle  classes. 

Now  do  Senators  see  why  we  have  one 
lovely  program  after  another  for  more 
Government  spending,  but  never  any 
workable  plans  for  paying  off  the  debt? 

An  honest  stable  dollar  is  the  most 
important  instrument  for  all  productive 
enterprises,  which  pay  out  only  after 
long,  hard  work.  A  dishonest  dollar  is 
the  most  important  instrument  for  spec¬ 
ulation,  gambling,  fly-by-night  enter¬ 
prises,  where  returns  can  be  raked  in 
quickly. 

The  question  before  us  is  not:  Do  we 
want  another  billion-dollar  deficit.  The 
question  is:  Do  we  want  a  Government 
fiscal  policy  which  encourages  produc¬ 
tion  and  enterprise  or  one  which  puts  a 
premium  on  speculation? 

If  one  is  thrifty  and  saves  his  own 
money,  and  uses  it  to  buy  a  house  or  a 
farm  or  start  a  business,  one  needs  a 
dollar  of  constant  value  so  he  can  calcu¬ 
late  his  risks.  Only  where  financial 
order  prevails  can  men  take  risks  for  the 
long  term,  or  start  the  kind  of  projects 
which  require  years  for  the  harvest. 

When  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  no 
longer  predictable,  prudent  men  give  up 
their  plans  for  productive  enterprise. 
Speculators  and  gamblers  move  in  and 
take  over,  or  governments  or  some  man 
on  a  white  horse.  Everything  is  de¬ 
signed  for  quick  returns. 

Productive  enterprises  wither  on  the 
vine,  but  fly-by-night  operators  grow 
richer  and  richer.  The  growth  area  of 
the  economy  is  injured.  With  each 
passing  year  the  damage  grows  worse. 
The  shell  of  a  great  productive  economy 
remains,  but  its  substance  is  full  of  air 
pockets. 

Let  me  carry  my  point  one  step  fur¬ 
ther.  Which  is  more  important  for 
strengthening  American  economic  su¬ 
periority  in  war — a  national  economy 
which  encourages  in  every  way  the 
healthy  growth  of  productive  enterprise, 
or  one  which  gives  all  the  advantages  to 
the  speculator  and  quick-change  artists? 
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Now  we  see  why  the  question  of  deficit 
financing  can  never  be  settled  if  we  look 
at  it  only  from  the  view  of  financial  sta¬ 
tistics  and  forget  that  finance  is  the 
most  powerful  lever  in  all  political  ac¬ 
tion. 

I  ask  Senators  to  go  back  to  see  how 
we  got  into  this  morass. 

After  1933  the  New  Dealers  talked  of 
deficit  financing,  but  we  remember  we 
were  to  spend  in  hard  times,  and  pay 
back  in  good  times.  During  the  thirties 
the  debt  rose  steadily  to  a  total  of  $50 
billion  in  1939. 

Did  we  go  back  to  $50  billion  when 
the  war  was  over?  No.  For  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1945  the  debt  was  $259  bil¬ 
lion.  Obviously,  if  we  had  really 
turned  to  deficit  financing  as  a  depres¬ 
sion  remedy,  we  would  have  paid  off  a 
large  part  of  the  debt  after  1945.  But 
no;  almost  without  interruption  the  debt 
crept  up.  Instead  of  a  reduction  of  tens 
of  billions  in  the  13  prosperous  years 
from  1945  to  today,  we  had  an  increase 
of  $17  billion.  Even  if  we  allow  for  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Korean  war,  we  have 
not  made  the  slightest  reduction  from 
the  high  of  World  War  II. 

Senators  will  say  the  Communists  are 
responsible.  And  I  say  “nonsense.”  We 
do  not  need  more  money  for  preparation 
for  war  against  the  Communists  than 
we  spent  to  defeat  the  Nazis,  Fascists, 
and  Japanese  combined. 

Of  course,  weapons  are  more  complex, 
but  much  of  the  increased  cost  of  tanks 
and  planes  is  the  result  of  devaluation 
of  the  dollar. 

I  said  “nonsense”  because  either  we 
are  serious  in  our  talk  about  defending 
our  country  against  the  Communists,  or 
we  are  not.  If  we  are  serious,  we  must 
end  at  once  the  soft,  easy  method  of 
paying  for  defense  by  red-ink  financing. 
We  must  decide  on  the  Defense  Estab¬ 
lishment  we  need,  and  then  cut  down  all 
other  items  in  the  budget  so  total  spend¬ 
ing  will  gradually  decline. 

Deficit  spending  is  bloat.  It  is  nation¬ 
al  suicide  when  we  may  at  any  moment 
have  to  carry  another  world  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  squeezed  all  the 
bloat  out  of  its  finances.  It  is  building- 
up  its  hoards  of  gold.  Meanwhile  we 
are  adding  to  the  bloat  in  our  economic 
system,  and  letting  our  thin  underpin¬ 
ning  of  gold  be  sifted  out  of  our  coffers 
by  foreign  demand. 

You  remember  how  the  Communists 
recently  told  their  workers  to  turn  in 
the  money  which  represented  their  war¬ 
time  savings,  and  get  revalued  rubles  in 
return.  The  Soviet  rulers  were  telling 
their  people  the  simple  truth — they  did 
not  have  any  savings.  They  were  paid, 
in  war-time,  in  inflated  money,  with  no 
backing.  Instead  of  letting  the  poison 
of  inflation  go  all  through  the  economic 
system,  the  Communists  lanced  their 
economy,  drained  out  the  poisoned 
money,  and  told  their  people  they  were 
poor  and  in  pain,  but  cleansed  of  their 
infection  and  ready  to  start  fresh. 

The  Soviet  government  has  continu¬ 
ously  built  up  its  supplies  of  gold  by 
mining  in  the  Arctic,  in  the  Urals,  per¬ 
haps  by  international  transactions  we 
know  nothing  about.  I  suppose  they 
have  a  good  part  of  ours. 
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The  United  States  has  taken  none  of 
the  bloat  out  of  our  economic  system. 
Our  enterprises  were  so  fantastically 
productive  that  our  real  wealth  did  in¬ 
crease,  but  we  increased  our  red-ink 
spending  so  fast  that  the  dollar  fell  to 
half  its  value.  At  the  same  time  we  put 
restrictions  on  our  gold  miners  so  that 
nothing  is  added  to  our  supply  of  mined 
gold.  When  gold  is  drawn  out  by  in¬ 
ternational  trade,  we  have  no  way  to 
maintain  the  balance. 

What  I  am  saying  is  clear. 

Everything  which  leads  to  deficit 
spending — and  that  is  what  this  bill 
would  lead  to — is  a  military  handicap  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  weakening  us 
in  preparation  for  the  total  war  where 
any  strength  or  weakness  may  be  de¬ 
cisive 

It  is  incredible  silliness  for  the  Federal 
Government,  in  its  weak  financial  posi¬ 
tion,  to  finance  one  grand  spending  proj¬ 
ect  after  another — with  red  ink  budgets. 
It  is  not  silly,  but  something  far  more 
ominous,  for  the  American  Government 
to  engage  in  this  continuous  welfare 
spending,  with  a  glaze  of  defense  spend¬ 
ing,  when  the  deadly  contest  with  the 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  no 
farther  away  than  tomorrow  morning. 

SPENDING  GOVERNMENTS  NOTHING  NEW 

The  problem  of  restraining  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  spending  as  it  likes  is  not 
new.  It  is  eternal. 

We  can  find  all  the  evidence  of  why 
government  spending  is  political  deca¬ 
dence  in  the  experience  of  Athens,  of 
Rome,  of  France  under  the  kings  and  the 
Republic. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew  it  as  an 
old  story.  < 

Jefferson  warned: 

I  place  economy  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  virtues  and  public  debt  as  the  greatest 
of  dangers  to  be  feared*  To  preserve  our 
independence,  we  must  not  let  our  leaders 
load  us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make 
our  choice  between  economy  with  liberty,  or 
profusion  with  servitude.  The  same  pru¬ 
dence  which  in  private  life  would  forbid  our 
paying  our  money,  forbids  it  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  public  money. 

We  must  endeavor  to  reduce  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  practice  of  rigid  economy  to 
avoid  burdening  the  people  and  arming  the 
magistrate  with  a  patronage  of  money  which 
might  be  used  to  corrupt  the  very  principle 
of  government.  *  *  *  The  multiplication  of 
public  offices,  increase  of  expense  beyond  in¬ 
come,  growth  of  the  public  debt,  are  indica¬ 
tions  soliciting  the  employment  of  the  prun¬ 
ing  knife.  *  *  *  It  is  incumbent  on  every 
generation  to  pay  its  own  debt  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  sun¬ 
dry  editorials;  two  communications  from 
Wilbur  Young,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  the  State  of  Indi¬ 
ana;  a  letter  from  John  C.  Lynn,  legisla¬ 
tive  director  of  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  which  opposes  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  very  strenuously ;  a 
communication  from  the  Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  and  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  Clarence  Manion,  a  member 
of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education 
and  chairman  of  a  special  committee 
which  has  just  completed  an  8-month 
survey  of  mathematics  and  science  in 
Indiana  schools. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  other  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News  of  August  9, 
)  1958] 

Jenner  Fears  United  States  College 
Control 

(By  Lou  Hiner,  Jr.) 

Washington. — Federal  drection  of  college 
graduates’  careers  may  result  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  scholarship  program,  Senator  William 
E.  Jenner,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  warned 
today. 

Teeing  off  on  the  administration’s  $1  bil¬ 
lion  scholarship  aid  program,  Jenner  said: 

“The  real  result  or  objective  of  the  plan 
is  uniform  Federal  examinations  with  Fed¬ 
eral  steering  of  the  students  where  the 
Government  wants  them  to  go.” 

He  added: 

“We  want  no  uniform  Federal  examina¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  leftwing  pressure  of  com¬ 
pulsory  uniformity.  We  want  no  Federal 
rosters  of  who  or  who  are  not  good  students.” 

Under  such  a  Federal  grant  program,  Jen¬ 
ner  said  that  students  soon  would  “realize 
they  had  better  say  nothing  critical  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  they’ll  lose  out 
later.” 

The  administration’s  proposal  is  for 
20,000  4-year  scholarships  a  year  ranging 
from  $500  to  $1,000  for  bright  students. 

In  an  interview  with  the  News,  the  In¬ 
diana  Republican  said: 

“No  case  ever  had  been  made  for  Federal 
financing  in  any  part  of  the  educational 
job,  except  for  short  fun  contributions  in 
federally  impacted  areas. 

“The  statistics  supporting  this  Federal 
contribution  program  are  among  the  most 
discredited  arguments  ever  submitted  to 
Congress.” 

Jenner  objected  also  that  the  scholarship 
proposal  had  been  tied  in  with  the  Na¬ 
tion's  defense  program.  He  said  the  program 
was  thrown  together  hastily  to  achieve  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  sputniks  the  same 
old  tired  proposals  that  Congress  has  with¬ 
stood  time  and  time  again. 

Using  Indiana  as  an  example  of  the  mis¬ 
statements  of  the  scholarship  advocates, 
Jenner  said  they  had  estimated  some  2,000 
Hoosier  high  school  pupils  had  high  mathe¬ 
matical  ability  but  rio  money  to  go  t9  col¬ 
lege. 

When  the  time  came  for  scholarship  ex¬ 
aminations,  however,  only  700  pupils  com¬ 
peted.  There  were  199  boys  and  girls  who 
qualified  as  “bright”  pupils,  he  said,  and  of 
that  number  there  were  only  53  who  needed 
financial  assistance. 

Jenner  also  praised  the  Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  setting  up  a 
$50,000  scholarship  fund  to  educate  Hoosier 
boys  and  girls. 

The  Senator  also  criticized  the  program 
for  being  almost  entirely  slanted  toward 
science. 

“Does  this  mean  we  are  to  ignore  the 
other  arts?”  he  asked.  “When  it  comes  to  a 
single  objective  of  defeating  communism  we 
may  find  we  have  a  greater  need  for  writ¬ 
ers,  diplomats,  businessmen,  lawyers.” 

He  concluded  by  observing  that  he  has 
seen  “no  indication  whatever  either  local  or 
private  agencies  are  unable  of  understand¬ 
ing  or  meeting  any  local  crisis  in  education.” 

Congressman  Charles  B.  Brownson,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Republican,  also  spoke  out  against 
Federal '  aid  to  education,  saying  it  comes 
before  Congress  each  session  in  a  different 
disguise. 

“Federal  aid  to  education  which,  today, 
shows  up  in  a  space  suit,  will  apear  tomor¬ 
row  in  a  surgeon’s  gown,  next  year  in  a  pro¬ 
fessor’s  robe  and  the  year  after  that  in  an 
engineer’s  tweed  suit,”  Brownson  said. 

“There  is  no  end  to  the  disguises”  avail¬ 
able  and  likewise  no  end  to  the  spending 
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possibilities  of  this  masquerade,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

Antidote  to  Federal  Aid? 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  which  ap¬ 
proved  a  $1,500,000,000  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  bill — partly  for  college  scholarships— 
should  have  looked  first  to  Indiana. 

An  effective  antidote  for  the  creeping  dis¬ 
ease  of  Federal  aid  to  education  is  being 
offered  by  the  Indiana  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  group  of  leading  business¬ 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  State  has  created 
its  own  scholarship  aid  program. 

It  has  been  done  through  establishment 
of  a  private  foundation  incorporated  by  17 
members  which  will  give  scholarships  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  resources  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  who  wish  to  go  to  college.  Pupils  in¬ 
terested  in  science  and  mathematics  will  re¬ 
ceive  first  attention. 

By  alpiost  any  criterion,  the  State  cham¬ 
ber’s  program  measures  up  to  a  sounder  and 
more  logical  way  to  aid  needy  young  men 
and  women. 

In  the  matter  of  economics  alone,  it  is 
far  superior  to  any  Federal  program  which 
would  be  financed  entirely  from  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money,  with  a  loss  of  about  30  percent 
in  administrative  costs. 

The  State  chamber’s  plan  is  tailored  to  the 
need  of  Indiana,  something  that  would  be 
impossible  in  any  Federal  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  operated  by  bureaucrats  on  the  remote 
Potomac. 

The  private  foundation  will  aid  needy 
pupils  in  a  list  selected  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  Governor  Handley  lyhlch  had 
made  a  painstaking  survey.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  survey  found  that 
the  need  was  far  less  acute  than  had  been 
dramatized  by  overzealous  adyocates  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aid. 

We  believe  it  is  significant  that  industrial 
and  business  leaders  in  Indiana  are  accepting 
their  responsibilities  toward  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  State  chamber  of 
commerce  has  taken  its  positive  action.  As 
long  as  there  is  such  leadership  in  the  cause 
of  higher  education  there  will  be  no  reason 
at  all  for  the  meddling  hand  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  reach  into  our  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  bill  has  not  received  full  Senate  ap¬ 
proval  yet.  We  hope  that  it  never  does,  for 
we  have  a  better  way  in  Indiana. 

[From -the  Indianapolis  Star] 

Indiana  Points  the  Way 

Despite  the  increasingly  bad  condition  of 
the  Federal  budget,  a  renewed  effort  is  being 
made  to  push  an  aid-to-education  measure 
through  the  present  Congress.  A  proposal  in 
the  House  would  cost  about  $1,070,000,000. 
The  Senate  has  a  bill  which  would  cost 
about  $1,500,000,000.  Both  would  project 
the  Federal  Government  into  student  selec¬ 
tion  and  curriculums  planning  in  both  public 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

President  Eisenhower’s  backing  of  the 
proposition  is  tempered  by  his  insistence 
that  Federal  scholarships  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  should  not  be  as  numerous  as  these 
bills  provide,  and  that  they  should  be  based 
on  need.  Both  are  good  points. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  need  argues  against  any  action  at  the 
present  time.  If  scholarships  are  to  be  based 
on  need.  Congress  has  no  way  to  determine 
how  many  should  be  provided  nor  how  much 
money  will  be  required.  It  has  no  figures  at 
all — except  pure  guesses— on  how  many  able 
students  are  prevented  by  shortage  of  money 
from  going  to  college.  Without  this  infor¬ 
mation,  an  intelligent  program  cannot  be 
set  up. 

While  the  new  campaign  to  push  this  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  bill  through  was  being  launched, 
further  action  was  being  carried  out  in  In- 
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diana  which  shows  that  the  Federal  program 
is  not  needed  here  at  all.  We  doubt  that  it 
is  heeded  elsewhere.  The  Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  announced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  foundation  to  help  capable 
and  needy  students  through  college.  It  is 
making  grants  totaling  about  $37,000  to  51 
graduates  of  Indiana  high  schools  in  this 
year’s  class  who  were  identified  in  the  Man- 
ion  committee  survey  as  promising  students 
who  did  not  have  enough  resources  for  their 
first  college  year.  The  committee  narrowed 
the  field  to  54  who  had  the  ability  and 
needed  help,  out  of  a  starting  group  of  2,000 
bafeed  on  the  estimates  of  high-school  prin¬ 
cipals.  Some  of  these  already  had  scholar¬ 
ships,  which  were  not  enough  to  bridge  the 
gap.  Three  subsequently  obtained  adequate 
scholarships.  The  other  51  will  be  provided 
the  necessary  help  by  the  new  foundation. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  sensible  way  to 
help  capable  students  through  college.  First 
find  out  how  many  have  both  the  ability  and 
the  need,  and  how  much  the  need  is.  Then 
meet  the  need. 

Besides  being  a  badly  aimed  shot  at  the 
target  of  college  financial  problems,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  proposals  include  substantial  other 
items  of  teacher  training,  equipment,  and 
student  counseling  in  the  public  schools. 
These  are  objectionable  as  Federal  intru¬ 
sions  into  fields  better  left  to  local  financing 
and  local  control. 

Meanwhile,  what  happened  to  the  highly 
desirable  proposal,  advanced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Charles  Halleck,  of  Indiana, 
for  Federal  income  tax  relief  for  parents  or 
others  carrying  the  load  of  college  expenses? 
Here  is  a  plan  which  would  provide  quick 
and  sure  help  directly  at  the  point  of  need, 
where  the  bills  are  being  paid.  The  concern 
in  Congress  for  helping  to  get  students 
through  college  could  be  excellently  ex¬ 
pressed  by  enacting  this  measure. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Times] 
Indiana  Meets  a  “Crisis" 

Indiana’s  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  coped  effectively  and  ade¬ 
quately  this  week  with  another  “crisis  in 
education." 

Not,  to  be  sure,  a  very  big  crisis — no 
matter  what  they  have  been  saying  about 
it  ip  Washington,  or  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  they  have  been  wanting  to  spend 
on  its  solution. 

This  one,  indeed,  turned  out  finally  to  in¬ 
volve  a  total  of  53  young  men  and  women 
in  Indiana,  and  a  total  of  $37,000  in  money. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  before  Congress 
just  now  appropriating  more  than  $1  billion 
which  is  somewhat  more  than  the  total  taxes 
of  1  million  American  families  for  a  whole 
year  to  provide  college  scholarships  for  out¬ 
standingly  brilliant  young  high  school  grad¬ 
uates.  According  to  its  advocates  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  such  youngsters  want  to  go  to  college 
but  cannot  because  they  cannot  come  up 
with  the  necessary  money. 

An  Indiana  study  commission  took  the 
standards  of  scholarship  provided  by  the 
Federal  aid  folks  and  applied  them  to  this 
year’s  senior  classes  in  all  Indiana  high 
schools.  The  total  number  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  alarmist  reports  from  Wash¬ 
ington  had  been  indicating.  Then  the 
commission  surveyed  all  the  Hoosier  young¬ 
sters  who  fell  into  this  select  group  which 
would  qualify"  for  Federal  aid  under  the 
pending  bill,  and  took'  a  look  at  their  own 
college  plans. 

It  found  all  but  53  of  them  were  going 
to  college  on  their  own,  without  Federal 
or  any  other  help  from  the  taxpayers. 

Those  53  did  have  a  problem,  which  some 
of  them  were  not  sure  they  were  going  to 
be  able  to  solve,  of  meeting  their  own  col¬ 
lege  expense, s. 

The  Indiana  Chamber  of  Commerce  simply 
set  up  a  fund  to  take  care  of  all  53,  and  a 


continuing  program  for  meeting  like  needs 
in  future. 

The  total  cost  this  year  will  be  $37,000— 
none  of  it  tax  money.  Less,  perhaps,  than 
it  would  cost  just  to  administer  and 
spend  the  Federal  aid  proposed  for  Indiana 
alone  under  the  legislation  now  before  Con¬ 
gress,  before  any  student  got  enough  aid  to 
buy  a  notebook. 

That  takes  care  of  another  crisis. 

Unfortunately  it  probably  will  not  be  the 
last.  These  have  been  bobbing  up  incessant¬ 
ly  since  about  1916  and  have  been  turned 
down  by  virtually  every  session  of  Congress 
for  the  past  50  years.  Not  always  the  same 
crisis,  of  course.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
shortages  of  teachers,  sometimes  of  class¬ 
rooms,  sometimes  of  other  educational  fa¬ 
cilities.  So  we  feel  fairly  safe  in  assuming 
there  will  be  another  one  next  year  and  still 
another  the  year  after,  and  so  on,  each  as 
phony  as  the  one  before  it. 

Slowly,  however,  it  is  beginning  to  dawn 
on  taxpayers  and  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  alike,  that  the  real  objective  of 
this  whole  half-century  campaign  is  to  get 
the  Federal  Government  in  control  of  the 
schools,  as  the  first  step  toward  control  of 
the  minds  and  the  thoughts  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,  and  nothing  more  than  that. 

The  Indiana  survey  has  exploded  one  more' 
in  the  long  series  of  myths  on  the  subject, 
and  the  chamber  of  cbmmerce  program  has 
once  again  demonstrated  their  absurdity. 

We  doubt  if  the  Federal  aiders  will  quit 
trying,  though. 

Absurdity  has  never  stopped  them  before. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star 
of  August  7,  1958] 

Indiana  Points  the  Wav 
^  Despite  the  increasingly  bad  condition  of 
the  Federal  budget,  a  renewed  effort  is  being 
made  to  push  an  aid  to  education  measure 
through  the  present  Congress.  A  proposal 
in  the  House  would  cost  about  $1,070  million. 
The  Senate  has  a  bill  which  would  cost 
about  $1,500  million.  Both  would  project 
the  Federal  Government  into  student  selec¬ 
tion  and  curricula  planning  in  both  public 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

President  Eisenhower’s  backing  of  the 
proposition  is  tempered  by  his  insistence 
that  Federal  scholarships  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  should  not  be  as  numerous  as  these 
bills  provide,  and  that  they  should  be  based 
on  need.  Both  are  good  points. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  need  argues  against  any  action  at 
the  present  time.  If  scholarships  are  to  be 
based  on  need,  Congress  has  no  way  to  de¬ 
termine  how  many  should  be  provided  nor 
how  much  money  will  be  required.  It  has 
no  figures  at  all — except  pure  guesses — on 
how  many  able  students  are  prevented  by 
shortage  of  money  from  going  to  college. 
Without  this  information,  an  intelligent 
program  cannot  be  set  up. 

While  the  new  campaign  to  push  this 
Federal  aid  bill  through  was  being  launched, 
further  action  was  being  carried  out  in  In¬ 
diana  which  shows  that  the  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  needed  here  at  all.  We  doubt 
that  it  is  needed  elsewhere.  The  Indiana 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  foundation  to  help  cap¬ 
able  and  needy  students  through  college. 
It  is  making  grants  totaling  about  $37,000 
to  51  graduates  of  Indiana  high  schools  in 
this  year’s  class  who  were  identified  in  the 
Manion  committee  survey  as  promising  stu¬ 
dents  who  did  not  have  enough  resources  for 
their  first  college  year.  The  committee  nar¬ 
rowed  the  field  to  54  who  had  the  ability  and 
needed  help,  out  of  a  starting  group  of 
2,000  based  on  the  estimates  of  high  school 
principals.  Some  of  these  already  had 
scholarships,  which  were  not  enough  to 
bridge  the  gap.  Three  subsequently  ob¬ 
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tained  adequate  scholarships.  The  other  51 
will  be  provided  the  necessary  help  by  the 
new  foundation. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  sensible  way  to 
help  capable  students  through  college. 
First  find  out  how  many  have  both  the 
ability  and  the  need,  and  how  much  the 
need  is.  Then  meet  the  need. 

Besides  being  a  badly  aimed  shot  at  the 
target  of  college  financial  problems,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  proposals  include  substantial  other 
items  of  teacher  training,  equipment  and 
student  counseling  in  the  public  schools. 
These  are  objectionable  as  Federal  intru¬ 
sions  into  fields  better  left  to  local  financing 
and  local  control. 

Meanwhile,  what  happened  to  the  highly 
desirable  proposal,  advanced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Charles  Halleck,  of  Indiana, 
for  Federal  income  tax  relief  for  parents  or 
others  carrying  the  load  of  college  ex¬ 
penses?  Here  is  a  plan  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  quick  and  sure  help  directly  at  the 
point  of  need,  where  the  bills  are  being 
paid.  The  concern  in  Congress  for  helping 
to  get  students  through  college  could  be 
excellently  expressed  by  enacting  this 
measure. 

State  of  Indiana, 
Indianapolis,  August  6,  1958. 
Hon.  William  E.  Jenner, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Jenner  :  Last  February  all  of 
the  Indiana  high-school  principals  estimated 
that  there  were  approximately  2,000  high- 
school  seniors  in  our  State  with  high  ability 
in  mathematics  and  science  who  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  go  to  college.  When 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  on  April  19, 
and  for  1  month  later,  for  any  high-school 
senior  to  take  a  comprehensive  4'/2-hour  ex¬ 
amination  in  mathematics,  science,  English, 
and  social  studies;  only  703  seniors  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

We  learned,  after  the  tests  were  machine- 
scored,  that  199  of  this  group  ranked  above 
the  90  percentile  in  mathematics  and  sci¬ 
ence.  We  eliminated  those  who  stated  they 
had  enough  money  to  go  to  college;  intended 
to  major  in  fields  other  than  mathematics 
and  science;  or  were  eliminated  by  the  need 
formula.  Final  results  revealed  that  there 
were  only  53  who  qualified  for  financial  aid 
from  $10  to  $1,200. 

The  Indiana  Chamber  of  Commerce  imme¬ 
diately  went  into  action  and  raised  $37,000 
for  the  53  students.  Each  is  now  guaran¬ 
teed  a  year’s  work  in  college  as  far  as  finances 
are  concerned. 

I  am  confident  if  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  had  made  a  similar  study  to  the  one 
made  in  Indiana  and  had  provided  the  nec¬ 
essary  financial  effort  as  was  done  by  the 
State  chamber  of  commerce,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  the  Federal-aid  scholarship  bill. 

I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to 
defeat  H.  R.  13247. 

If  this  legislation  becomes  a  law  provid¬ 
ing  just  one  scholarship  instead  of  23,000,  a 
furrow  has  been  broken  in  fertile  prairie 
territory  permitting  erosion  to  take  place 
during  the  future  generations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wilbur  Young, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

\  ■  / 

State  of  Indiana, 
Indianapolis ,  August  12, 1958. 
Hon.  William  E.  Jenner, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bill:  This  editorial  from  today's 
(Tuesday’s)  Indianapolis  Star  is  typical  of 
the  reaction  throughout  Indiana.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  State  are  genuinely  aroused  by 
the  hodgepodge  bill  passed  'by  the  House,  for, 
as  the  editorial  points  out,  the  Federal  schol- 
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arship  proposal  Is  being  used  as  the  Trojan 
horse  to  impose  direct  Federal  grants  on 
many  phases  of  public  education. 

The  Hoosier  Republican  delegation  voted 
solidly  as  their  constituents  wished  &nd  as 
their  own  good  judgment  dictated,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  conclusive  and  irrefuta¬ 
ble  study  made  by  the  Manion  committee. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible — not  only  at  the  time  of  any  voting 
but  long  before — to  stop  this  nefarious  bill 
in  the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wilbur  Young, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

i  Aid  Shows  Its  Colors 

In  their  eagerness  to  get  a  bill  passed  by 
the  House,  the  promoters  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  laid  their  objectives  out  in  the 
open.  The  measure  which  has  so  energeti¬ 
cally  been  promoted  as  a  scholarship  plan 
was  passed  by  the  House — without  the 
scholarships. 

If  the  Senate  should  pass  a  scholarship 
bill,  perhaps  scholarships  could  be  put  back 
into  a  final  measure  in  conference  commit¬ 
tee.  But  that  will  be  a  matter  of  small  con¬ 
cern  to  tlfe  Federal  aid  group.  They  have 
what  they  want  in  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House.  They  have  a  program  of  grants  to 
public  schools  for  purchase  of  equipment  for 
specified  types  of  educational  programs. 
They  have  a  program  of  grants  to  be  used  in 
teacher  training.  They  have  a  program  of 
federally  supervised  student  counseling  and 
guidance  in  the  public  schools.  These  are 
what  the  Federal  aid  promoters  want — the 
'  devices  of  Federal  intervention  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  direction  of  the  public  schools. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  House  does  con¬ 
tain  a  loan  program  for  the  aid  of  students 
in  college.  But  the  probable  impact  of  this 
program  is,  we  think,  grossly  overestimated. 
We  suspect  that  it  would  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  just  as  readily  as  the  scholarships  plan 
was  tossed  out,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 
get  the  public  school  intervention  bill 
through. 

The  nine  Republican  Representatives  from 
Indiana  deserve  credit  for  supporting  an  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  kill  the  bill  by  sending 
it  back  to  the  Education  Committee.  We 
commend  them  for  that.  We  don’t  quite 
understand,  though,  why  they  then  curled 
up  and  permitted  the  measure  to  be  passed 
without  a  record  vote. 

The  only  chance  of  saving  the  Nation’s 
school  systems  from  this  assault  now  rests 
with  the  Senate.  We  hope  cooler  heads  will 
be  in  the  majority  there.  If  they  needed  any 
help  in  seeing  the  proposition  clearly,  the 
House  has  provided  such  help.  During  House 
debate  the  measure  was  referred  to  as  “a 
crazy  bill,”  and  “a  hydraheaded  mon¬ 
strosity.”  The  accuracy  of  those  terms  was 
more  than  ever  obvious  when  the  House  got 
through  with  the  bill. 

The  Senate  can  preserve  sanity  in  this 
matter  by  rejecting  this  barefaced  bid  for 
Federal  strings  on  the  public  schools. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  12,  1958. 
Hon.  William  E.  Jenner, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Jenner  :  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  is  opposed  to  S.  4237  and 
the  program  of  Federal  scholarships,  stu¬ 
dent  loans,  and  the  other  forms  of  federal 
aid  to  general  education  contained  in  the 
proposal.  This  program  involves  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Federal  intervention  and  control  in 
the  operation  of  our  public  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  We  believe  the  needs  of  our  public 
education  system  can  best  be  met  through 
the  utilization  of  State  and  local  funds  and 
resources. 

While  creative  and  research  talent  is  al¬ 
ways  in  short  supply,  there  is  ample  evi¬ 


dence  that  our  technically  trained  manpower 
supply,  if  properly  and  fully  utilized,  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  both  our  economic  and  military 
needs.  The  real  question  is  how  we  utilize 
the  engineering  and  scientific  talent  we  have 
available,  not  how  we  quickly  develop  such 
talent.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  Federal  assistance  to  education  pro¬ 
posed  in  S.  4237  will  necessarily  provide  any 
better  utilization  of  our  scientific  and  engi¬ 
neering  resources. 

With  the  Federal  debt  at  an  all  time  high, 
the  farm  bureau  believes  this  is  no  time  to 
embark  on  a  new  Federal  spending  pro¬ 
gram  for  education.  Federal  aid  will  not 
solve  our  educational  problems. 

We  urge  that  you  oppose  the  passage  of 
S.  4237. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Lynn, 
Legislative  Director. 

Indiana  State 
Chamber  op  Commerce, 
Indianapolis,  August  6,  1958. 
The  Honorable  William  E.  Jenner, 

United  States  Senate,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  think  you  will  be  interested 
in  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  news  release 
which  was  given  to  newspapers  and  press 
associations  the  afternoon  the  State  cham¬ 
ber’s  new  educational  foundation  was  estab¬ 
lished  (Monday,  August  4).  It  puts  some 
emphasis  on  phases  of  the  foundation’s  pur¬ 
poses  which  we  believe  to  be  Just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  making  of  scholarship  loans 
to  qualified  students  who  cannot  get  aid 
through  already  existing  scholarship  grants 
or  loan  funds. 

As  noted  in  the  news  release,  the  new 
foundation  will:  First,  “work  with  Indiana 
colleges  and  universities  and  local  organi¬ 
zations  to  help  high-school  students  locate 
existing  scholarships  or  loan  funds.” 

The  State  superintendent’s  study  commit¬ 
tee  found  instances  where  students  had 
failed  to  find  financial  aid  simply  because 
the  students  didn’t  know  how  to  get  the 
information.  When  establishment  of  the 
foundation  was  being  discussed  by  our 
board,  1  member  said  there  was  a  fund 
already  existing  which  could  take  care  of  3 
qualified  students  from  his  own  county 
(Howard)  who  had  been  listed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  By  acting  as  a  clearinghouse 
through  which  students  and  sources  of 
financial  aid  can  be  brought  together,  we 
feel  the  foundation  can  serve  one  of  its  most 
useful  purposes. 

*  The  second  purpose  of  the  foundation  is 
“to  encourage  establishment  of  additional 
local  student-aid  programs  by  civic  groups 
and  buispesses  in  Hoosier  communities.” 

We  believe  that  as  our  program  develops 
i  we  can  create  a  greater  feeling  of  local  re¬ 
sponsibility  than  now  exists  for  providing 
aid  to  outstanding  students  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  who  need  it. 

The  third  purpose  is  “to  establish  a  loan 
fund  from  which  to  finance  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  qualified  students  who  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  aid  from  other  sources.” 

This  final  purpose  is  designed  to  assure 
that  no  Hoosier  student  who  meets  the 
scholastic  qualifications,  and  cannot  obtain 
needed  aid  from  other  sources,  will  be  de¬ 
nied  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  finances. 

You  will  note  in  our  release  that  for  this 
first  year  the  foundation  will  make  loans 
only  to  the  math  and  science  specialists 
found  by  the  State  superintendent’s  office  to 
be  in  need  of  financial  help.  There  just  isn’t 
time  to  set  up  our  own  qualification  proce¬ 
dures  between  now  and  the  opening  of  fall 
college  terms.  The  program  probably  will 
be  expanded  to  other  fields  next  year. 

In  our  studies  preceding  establishment  of 
our  foundation,  we  learned  that  there  are 
at  least  two  similar  programs  in  other  States 
(Maine  and  Massachusetts).  There  may  be 
others. 


Certainly  the  official  Indiana  survey  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
showed  how  grossly  exaggerated  are  the 
claims  of  those  who  want  to  put  the  Federal 
Government — already  debt  ridden  and  oper¬ 
ating  at  a  deficit — into  the  scholarship  and 
school  business  as  a  “defense”  measure. 
These  things  are  the  responsibility  of  private 
individuals,  the  States,  and  communities, 
and  we  want  to  keep  that  responsibility  in 
Indiana. 

I  hope  that  you,  and  others  who  think  as 
you  and  we  do,  can  stop  once  more  the 
people  who  continually  want  to  use  Federal 
aid,  as  a  means  to  get  their  hands  on  the 
institutions  which  educate  American  youth. 

Cordially  yours, 

Jack  E.  Reich, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

RELEASE  FROM  INDIANA  STATE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 

Creation  of  a  foundation  to  assist  qualified 
Hoosier  students  in  financing  college  educa¬ 
tions  was  announced  today  by  the  Indiana 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  following  a 
meeting  of  its  board  of  directors  at  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Athletic  Club. 

For  the  first  year,  aid  will  be  limited  to 
high  school  graduates  intending  to  major  in 
science  and  mathematics.  In  subsequent 
years,  other  fields  of  education  may  be  in¬ 
cluded,  according  to  Clarence  A.  Jackson, 
State  chamber  president. 

Purposes  of  the  new  foundation,  Mr.  Jack- 
son  said,  will  be: 

1.  To  work  with  Indiana  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  local  organizations  to  help  high 
school  students  locate  existing  scholarships 
or  loan  funds  for  which  they  are  qualified; 

2.  To  encourage  establishment  of  addi¬ 
tional  local  student-aid  programs  by  civic 
groups  and  businesses  in  Hoosier  communi¬ 
ties; 

3.  To  establish  a  loan  fund  from  which  to 
finance  the  higher  education  of  qualified  stu¬ 
dents  who  cannot  obtain  aid  from  other 
sources. 

Foundation  funds  will  be  raised  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  normal  membership  funds  of  the 
State  chamber  and  the  foundation  will  func¬ 
tion  as  a  separate  nonprofit  corporation. 

Scholastic  requirements  will  be  established 
and  eligibility  for  aid  will  be  determined  by 
an  advisory  committee  of  educators.  Stand¬ 
ards  of  “need”  for  financial  aid  probably  will 
follow  those  already  set  up  by  the  State’s 
various  educational  institutions,  Mr.  Jack- 
son  said. 

Glenn  W.  Thompson  of  Columbus,  a  past 
president  of  the  State  Chamber  and  president 
of  the  DePauw  University  board  of  trustees, 
was  elected  president  of  the  foundation.  J. 
Ralph  Thompson  of  Seymour,  vice  president 
of  the  Purdue  board  of  trustees,  was  elected 
vice  president.  Other  officers  are  Otto  N. 
Frenzel  of  Indianapolis,  treasurer,  and  Jack 
E.  Reich,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
chamber,  secretary.  Lothair  Teetor  of 
Hagerstown  was  named  fund  raising  chair-1 
man. 

The  chamber  president  said  because  of 
shortness  of  time  the  students  who  will  be 
considered  for  assistance  in  the  fall  term  this 
year  will  be  limited  to  the  53  scholastically 
qualified  high  school  graduates  found  by  a 
recent  survey  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  to  be  in  need  of  additional 
help  to  finance  college  educations  in  science 
and  mathematics. 

Clarence  E.  Manion  of  South  Bend,  chair¬ 
man  of  a  special  State  chamber  committee 
which  recommended  establishment  of  the 
new  foundation  and  also  chairman  of  the 
official  committee  named  by  State  school 
superintendent  Wilbur  Young  to  survey 
needs  for  science  and  mathematics  scholar¬ 
ships,  said  instances  had  been  found  of  exist¬ 
ing  funds  going  begging  “because  students 
and  the  sources  of  financial  aid  had  not  been 
brought  together.” 
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The  foundation  sponsored  by  the  State 
chamber  plans  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  on  scholarships  and  other  types 
of  aid  available  to  qualified  students,  thus 
permitting  parents  and  students  to  obtain 
this  information  more  easily. 

“Tlie  official  survey  in  Indiana,”  Mr.  Jack- 
son  said,  “already  has  proved  there  is  no 
need  for  the  federally  financed  scholarships 
proposed  in  a  bill  now  in  Congress  under 
the  phony  label  of  ‘defense  measure.’  The 
new  foundation  is  designed  to  plug  with  In¬ 
diana  resources  the  very  small  gap  not  filled 
by  current  aid  programs  for  outstanding 
students.” 

Directors  of  the  new  corporation,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  officers,  are  R.  H.  McMurtrie  of 
Huntingburg,  Fred  M.  Crapo  of  Muncie,  Floyd 
A.  Hines  of  Connersville,  George  C.  Carroll 
of  Terre  Haute,  Paul  W.  Kerr  of  Elkhart,  Mr. 
Teetor,  and  C.  Harvey  Bradley,  E.  B.  Newill, 
Harry  T.  Ice  and  Mr.  Jackson  all  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  f 

Other  incorporators  of  the  new  foundation 
are  Alden  P.  Chester  and  James  R.  Cypher  of 
Kokomo,  Charles  B.  Enlow  and  John  R.  Ibach 
of  Evansville,  Welby  M.  Frantz  of  Terre 
Haute,  Clifford  F.  Payne  of  New  Castle,  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Osborn  of  Marion,  F.  E.  Schouweiler 
of  Fort  Wayne  and  Joseph  L.  Hanna,  George  - 
S.  Olive  and  Ottis  T.  Fitzwater  all  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  All  foundation  directors  and  incor¬ 
porators  are  members  of  the  board  of  the 
Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

August  6,  1958. 

Day  letter  to: 

Senator  Styles  Bridges, 

Senator  Homer  Capehart, 

Senator  William  Knowland, 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 

Senator  Edward  Martin, 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt, 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

Senator  John  Marshall  Butler, 

Senator  Harry  Byrd, 

Senator  George  W.  Malone: 

I  hope  that  you  will  vote  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  Federal  scholarship  bill.  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education 
and  chairman  of  a  special  committee  that 
has  just  completed  an  8-month  survey  of 
mathematics  and  science  in  Indiana  schools. 
Our  statewide  examination  and  screening 
found  only  53  qualified  high-school  gradu¬ 
ates  who  need  financial  aid  in  order  to  go  to 
college  next  September.  All  these  have  now 
been  given  the  necessary  aid  from  private 
sources.  I  am  sure  that  a  similar  effort 
would  show  the  same  result  in  every  State  of 
the  Union.  Indiana  schools  do  not  need 
Federal  aid  and  do  not  want  the  Federal 
control  that  always  goes  with  Federal  aid. 
The  Federal  budget  is  now  running  $1  billion 
into  the  red  every  month.  Surely  this  is  no 
time  to  vote  another  billion  for  a  need  that 
has  not  been  clearly  demonstrated.  Con¬ 
tinued  deficit  spending  is  destroying  the 
value  of  90  million  savings  accounts.  %  Please 
give  these  millions  of  people  a  break.  Urge 
your  colleagues  to  stop  the  spending,  ad¬ 
journ  Congress,  and  go  home. 

Cordially, 

Clarence  Manion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  amendment  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  fMr.  Murray].  • 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  school  con¬ 
struction  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
to  the  scholarship  bill,  S.  4237,  now  un¬ 
der  consideration. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  S.  3311, 
which  was  designed  to  provide  adequate 
classroom  facilities  and  a  program  for 
necessary  teachers,  I  realize  how  meager 
this  proposed  amendment  is.  Years  Of 
inadequate  financial  support,  added  to 


the  great  increase  in  enrollment  in  our 
schools,  has  created  a  tremendous  short¬ 
age  of  classrooms  as  well  as  a  shortage 
of  qualified  teachers. 

The  latest  calculation  of  the  Office  of 
Education  shows  that  there  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  shortage  of  approximately  140,000 
classrooms  in  the  United  States.  Added 
to  this  there  is  a  vast  need  for  additional 
qualified  teachers. 

Despite  the  efforts  by  States  and 
local  communities  to  build  schools  and 
increase  teachers’  salaries,  this  national 
shortage  of  classrooms  and  teachers  con¬ 
tinues  and  requires  emergency  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  while  we  can  all 
agree  that  education  is  chiefly  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  States  and  local  communi¬ 
ties,  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  real  respon¬ 
sibility  to  see  that  every  American  child 
has  an  opportunity  to  get  an  adequate 
education.  The  great  need  for  this  leg¬ 
islation  will  not  disappear  until  Congress 
takes  action. 

The  Soviet  Union  spends  twice  as 
much  of  its  national  income  on  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  United  States  does.  How 
can  this  nation  match — much  less  sur¬ 
pass — the  Soviet  Union  if  we  continue  to 
deny  American  boys  and  girls  the  good 
fundamental  education  which  they  must 
have  at  the  elementary  and  high  school 
level  in  order  to  become  scientists  and 
technicians? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  of 
doubt  that  this  program  is  basic  to  any 
program  for  the  training  of  scientists 
and  technicians  to  meet  the  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

We  held  hearings  in  the  education 
subcommittee  on  S.  3311,  which  would 
provide  aid  for  either  schoolroom  con¬ 
struction  or  teacher  salaries.  The  States 
could  divide  up  the  money  between  those 
two  needs  as  they^saw  fit.  To  evade  this 
responsibility  in  the  face  of  the  admitted 
conditions  established  at  our  hearings 
and  acknowledged  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  constitute  a- major  error  in  the 
record  of  this  Congress.  We  developed 
in  these  hearings  documentation  for  a 
much  greater  program  than  is  envi¬ 
sioned  in  the  modest  proposal  now  under 
consideration. 

The  Office  of  Education  advised  me 
this  week  that  it  now  costs  approxi¬ 
mately  $40,000  for  construction  of  a 
classroom  and  related  facilities.  With 
the  shortage  of  140.000  classrooms  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  administration,  this 
means  that  approximately  $5.6  billion  is 
required  merely  to  take  care  of  the 
present  shortage. 

The  amendment  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  would  provide  no  more  than  $2 
billion  in  Federal  funds,  over  a  2-year 
period.  When  supplemented  by  local 
funds,  the  entire  amount  would  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  present  need,  hot  to  mention 
future  needs. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  would 
do  nothing  to  provide  supplementary  in¬ 
come  for  teachers,  many  of  whom  are 
grossly  underpaid  and  who  consequently 
turn  to  more  remunerative  jobs. 

This,  then,  is  a  modest  proposal,  an 
inadequate  proposal;  but  it  is  a  begin¬ 
ning,  Mr.  President,  and  I  say  it  is  long 
past  time  when  the  Senate  should  meet 
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its  responsibility  to  the  schoolchildren 
of  America. 

Witnesses  from  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  appearing  before  our  subcommit¬ 
tee  admitted,  in  answer  to  questions, 
that  their  organization  has  worked  for 
subsidies  for  various  big-business  in¬ 
terests.  I  am  for  subsidies,  too,  where 
they  are  necessary  for  our  national  wel¬ 
fare;  but  I  am  for  a  sudsidy  also  for 
education,  and  this  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  act  on  this  matter  which 
we  have  been  sidestepping  for  years. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  provide  by 
this  amendment  is  far  from  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  established  by  the  hear¬ 
ings,  but  it  is  all  that  we  can  expect  to 
accomplish  at  this  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  In  the  coming  session,  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  give  priority  to  this  matter 
in  view  of  the  very  serious  conditions 
existing  in  our  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute  on  the  bill.  I  wish  to  commend 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague  and 
former  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
the  statement  he  has  made.  He  has 
spoken  for  the  full  Montana  delegation, 
and  the  Record  should  show  that  his 
remarks  have  the  endorsement  of  all 
members  of  that  delegation. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4237,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  merit  our  pro¬ 
found  thanks  for  getting  this  bill  to  us 
in  such  form  as  to  permit  action  before 
adjournment. 

It  would  have  been  a  major  disservice 
to  the  national  interest  if  this  Congress 
had  adjourned  before  giving  the  country 
some  concrete  programs  to  help  revitalize 
our  learning  in  the  sciences  and  in  the 
humanities. 

The  Soviet  Union  confronts  us  today 
with  an  all-out,  across-the-board  com¬ 
petition.  Moscow  is  determined  to  reach 
and  overreach  this  country  not  only  in 
military  strength  and  in  science,  but  in 
industrial  production,  world  trade,  prop¬ 
aganda,  and  diplomacy  as  well. 

To  meet  the  total  challenge  our  Nation 
needs  the  ablest  minds  and  the  most 
creative  skills  it  can  muster — both  in  the 
sciences  and  in  the  humanities. 

Yet  for  some  time  this  country  has 
frittered  away  its  intellectual  assets.  We 
have  neglected  our  schools  and  our  teach¬ 
ers,  and  we  have  failed  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  higher  education  and  for 
basic  research. 

In  this  respect,  the  fathers  of  our 
country  were  far  more  realistic  than  our 
generation  has  been.  Washington,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  James 
Madison,  and  others  of  our  early  states¬ 
men,  saw  clearly  that  knowledge  and  the 
application  of  science  and  intelligence 
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were  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  of  this  great  continent  and  to 
the  development  of  national  strength. 

The  dangers  of  neglecting  learning  in 
the  modern  world  were  prophetically- 
stated  by  Alfred  North  Whitehead  in 
1916,  in  these  words: 

In  the  conditions  of  modern  life  the  rule 
is  absolute:  the  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  intelligence  is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroism,  not  all  your  social  charm,  nor  all 
your  wit,  nor  all  your  victories  on  land  or 
at  sea,  can  move  back  the  finger  of  fate.  To¬ 
day  we  maintain  ourselves.  Tomorrow  sci¬ 
ence  will  have  moved  forward  yet  one  more 
step,  and  there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the 
judgment  which  will  be  pronounced  on  the 
uneducated. 

Certainly  the  path  we  are  traveling- 
today  leads  to  the  reassessment  of  the 
value  we,  as  a  people,  place  on  learning. 

Sputnik  was  the  shock  treatment.  For 
the  past  10  months  this  country  has 
been  engaged  in  a  great  reexamination 
of  the  state  of  American  knowledge  and 
education. 

In  the  light  of  the  glaring  deficiencies 
exposed  by  this  national  self-appraisal, 
the  bill  before  us  today  is  a  minimum,  a 
beginning. 

I  am  glad  that  the  present  bill  places 
special  emphasis  on  science  training. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  was  no  question 
where  the  best  scientists  in  the  world 
could  be  found — here  in  the  United 
States.  Today,  authoritative  voices  tell 
us  that  10  years  from  now  the  best  sci¬ 
entists  in  the  world  will  be  found  in 
Russia. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we 
are  losing  scientific  races  for  discovery 
that  we  wanted  to  win.  In  one  critical 
scientific  project  after  another  our  prob¬ 
lem  is  no  longer  how  to  stay  ahead.  It 
is  how  to  catch  up. 

We  now  see  that  we  will  fall  further 
and  further  behind  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  bolster  our  scientific  and  technical 
potential. 

The  national-defense  scholarships  and 
loans  provided  in  this  bill  should  en¬ 
courage  and  help  more  of  our  promising 
talent  to  embark  on  scientific  careers.  I 
hope  that  the  proposed  number  of  schol¬ 
arships — approximately  23,000 — will  not 
be  reduced.  I  understand  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  prefer  arrangements  for  only 
10,000  scholarships.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Senate  will  go  along  with  this  re¬ 
duction. 

Each  year  about  200,000  American 
high-school  students  who  could  profit 
by  college  do  not  go  to  college.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  studies,  as  many  as  150,000 
of  these  might  have  gone  to  college  had 
adequate  financial  support  been  offered 
them. 

Even  the  23,000  scholarships  provided 
in  this  bill  will  only  salvage  a  minute 
percentage  of  the  able  high-school  talent 
now  lost  to  college  each  year. 

I  am  glad  that  the  pending  bill  is  not 
exclusively  devoted  tp  science,  and  that 
it  recognizes  the  need  to  revitalize  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  humanistic  studies,  particu¬ 
larly  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  enough  just  to 
train  more  scientists  to  teach  the  facts 
and  methods  and  inculcate  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  laboratory— indispensable  as 
these  may  be.  Science  can  build  us 


rockets,  but  it  cannot  tell  us  whether 
they  will  go  to  Moscow  or  the  moon. 
Science  gives  us  amazing  implements  to 
use,  but  cannot  asure  us  they  will  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Moreover,  in  this  period  of  the  cold 
war,  we  need  above  all  the  tools  to  work 
effectively  with  other  peoples.  Moscow 
intends,  if  it  can,  to  inherit  the  world 
by  drawing  more  and  more  people  into 
its  orbit.  A  major  part  of  our  task  is  to 
hold  the  free  world  together  and  help 
keep  the  uncommitted  peoples  from  slip¬ 
ping  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  For  this 
undertaking  there  is  no  more  important 
skill  than  an  understanding  of  foreign 
languages. 

Yet,  in  this  area,  we  are  not  even  as¬ 
suring  ourselves  the  minimum  tools. 
Compared  to  the  Soviet  Union  we  are 
doing  a  fifth-rate  job  in  language 
training. 

For  example,  Telegu  is  the  language 
of  33  million  people  in  India  who  live 
in  an  area  where  communism  has  made 
substantial  inroads.  Yet  not  six  people 
in  this  country  can  read  a  newspaper  in 
Telegu,  Members  of  a  Soviet  delegation, 
however,  arriving  in  Indian  can  speak 
Telegu  and  read  it. 

Fifty  percent  of  our  entire  Foreign 
Service  Corps  do  not  have  a  speaking- 
knowledge  of  even  one  foreign  language. 
Furthermore,  our  Ambassador  in  Mos¬ 
cow  is  the  only  United  States  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  a  Communist  country  who  speaks 
the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he 
is  assigned. 

The  language  development  projects  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  bill  can  encourage  more 
intensive  study  of  foreign  languages. 
We  must  recognize,  however,  that  these 
projects  are  only  a  small  start  on  an 
adequate  language  program. 

Both  public  and  private  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  and  broaden  our  language  studies 
are  too  haphazard  and  disjointed  to  turn 
back  the  rising  tide  of  ignorance  in  the 
modern-language  field.  We  need  a  far¬ 
sighted  national  leadership  and  direction 
that  will  spur  and  coordinate  the  many 
efforts  in  this  field. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  need  for  a  greater  flow  of 
first-class  talent  into  the  sciences  and 
humanities.  At  last,  with  this  bill,  Con¬ 
gress  is  moving  toward  a  prograin  to 
give  this  talent  the^stimulation  and  en¬ 
couragement  it  deserves. 

The  central  question  now  is  whether 
we  will  make  the  most  of  these  first  steps 
in  revitalizing  American  learning.  Or 
will  we  lapse  back  into  indifference  and 
let  even  these  first  steps  falter. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  and  fa¬ 
vorable  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  address 
prepared  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  on  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  be  read  by  the 
legislative  clerk.  I  make  this  request  for 
the  reason  heretofore  given. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  legisla¬ 
tive  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  4237,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Bill,  reported  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
under  the  very  able  chairmanship  of  my 


colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Hill],  I  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  bringing 
to  the  Senate  floor  a  bill  which  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
with  which  this  body  has  dealt  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  under  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  has  rendered  a  great  service  to 
the  country  in  bringing  before  us  this 
bill. 

I  will  support  this  measure  with  all 
the  vigor  I  possess.  It  is  imperative  that 
it  be  enacted.  I  would  be  less  than 
frank,  however,  if  I  did  not  voice  the 
deep  concern  I  feel  that  this  bill  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  meeting  basic  needs  of 
our  educational  system. 

Lest  my  remarks  be  interpreted  as  be¬ 
ing  critical  of  the  bill,  may  I  stress  that 
I  believe  this  is  an  essential  step  in 
meeting  our  immediate  needs  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  field.  It  is  the  first  significant 
measure  to  come  before  us  this  session 
to  help  the  nation  meet  the  challenge  of 
Soviet  scientific  achievements. 

But  my  thesis,  Mi1.  President,  is  that 
we  must  recognize  that  this  bill  is  only 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  does  not, 
however,  meet  the  problem  which  this 
body  dare  not  lose  sight  of,  and  that  is 
the  problem  of  what  we  intend  to  do 
about  the  deplorable  conditions  which 
exist  in  our  educational  system  at  the 
primary  and  secondary  levels. 

A  scholarship  program  of  this  nature 
is  good;  it  is  needed;  but  if  we  fail  to 
train  individuals  who  are  competent  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  such  a  proposal,  it  will  be  of 
little  benefit.  So,  I  maintain,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,'  that  while  this  bill  may.  provide  the 
tools  to  repair  the  hole'  in  the  roof,  so  to 
speak-,  it  does  nothing  to  supply  the  ma¬ 
terials  needed  to  repair  the  shaky  foun¬ 
dation,  which  is  basic  to  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  basic  training  of  our  future  scien¬ 
tists,  engineers,  educators,  and  profes¬ 
sionals  must  be  adequate  if  they  are  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  required  of 
them  in  our  social  system.  This  training 
cannot  be  adequate  so  long  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  ignore  primary  education. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  facts  pointing  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  not  met  our 
obligations  in  providing  assistance  to 
primary  and  secondary  education.  It 
has  been  estimated  conservatively  that 
this  Nation  has  a  present  shortage  of 
140,000  classrooms,  and  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  that  this  shortage  will  diminish 
in  the  ensuing  years;  rather,  with  our 
exploding  school  age  population,  we  can 
look  forward  to  more  critical  shortages  in 
the  future. 

It  is  anticipated  that  we  will  witness 
this  year  an  enrollment  of  35  million 
students  in  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  the  experts  predict  this  en¬ 
rollment  will  increase  10  percent  by  the 
year  1965.  Mr.  President,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  it  is  nothing  short  of  sheer  folly 
for  the  Congress  to  continue  to  close  its 
eyes  to  these  facts. 

I  shall  not  take  more  of  the  Senate’s 
valuable  time  to  further  expound  on  why 
I  feel  our  position  regarding  education 
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is  grim.  It  is  grim  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons — primarily  because  we  are  faced 
with  a  grave  challenge  in  this  area  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  know  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Russians.  They  were  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  by  Sputnik  I,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  now  all  realize  that  Sputnik  I 
was  not  merely  a  pie  in  the  sky  or  a 
bauble. 

While  there  was  a  great  flurry  in  the 
Congress,  immediately  following  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  scientific  marvel,  to 
get  on  with  the  business  of  remedying  our 
educational  ills,  much  time  has  elapsed 
and  our  accomplishments  to  date  add  up 
to  nothing. 

I  recall  a  statement  I  made  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  this  year,  when  I  expressed  the 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  great  tragedy 
if  we  permitted  an  opportunity  to  pass 
without  doing  something  more  funda¬ 
mental  for  our  educational  system  than 
adopting  a  scholarship  program  merely 
to  provide  assistance  at  the  college  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  support,  for  that 
reason,  the  amendment  offered  to  this 
bill  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  .  His  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  to  the  States,  on  a  matching  basis, 
$2  billion  over  the  next  2  years  for  class¬ 
room  construction.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  by  the  Congress  would  per¬ 
mit  construction  throughout  the  Nation 
of  105,000  classrooms.  This  would  still 
be  inadequate  to  meet  our  present  class¬ 
room  needs,  but  it  would  be  a  beginning. 
I  share  Senator  McNamara’s  concern 
about  our  failure  to  enact  legislation  for 
classroom  construction  and  commend 
him  for  making  consideration  of  such  an 
amendment  possible.  I  shall  support  it, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
If  we  do'  not  avail  ourselves  of  this  op¬ 
portunity,  we  may  soon  regret  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  en¬ 
thusiastically  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  School 
buildings  are  needed  if  there  is  to  be 
school  education.  Just  last  year,  the 
administration  was  agreeing  with  us 
about  the  classroom  shortage  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  giving  half-hearted  support  to 
a  construction  bill.  Now  it  has  aban¬ 
doned  that  program,  without,  of  course, 
giving  any  indication  that  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  is  no  longer  needed.  It  did  not 
because  it  cannot.  At  the  opening  of 
the  school  year,  the  Nation  required 
about  200,000  new  classrooms  to  meet 
new  enrollments  and  replace  obsolete 
buildings.  The  States  are  building 
about  60,000  new  classrooms  a  year, 
thereby  keeping  up  with  new  enroll¬ 
ments  but  making  only  a  small  dent  in 
the  backlog  of  construction  needs. 

I  can  think  of  no  mox-e  worthwhile 
public-works  program  than  one  of  school 
construction.  The  bill  I  sponsored  last 
year  with  Senator  Clark,  S.  1134,  and 
the  new  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Mur¬ 
ray  and  cosponsored  by  myself  and 
many  others  would  include  school  con¬ 
struction  among  the  uses  to  which  the 
Federal  grants  could  be  put.  Senator 
Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin,  this  year  joined 
us  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1134. 


To  those  who  still  cling  to  the  old 
notion  that  Federal  assistance  would 
lead  to  Federal  control,  I  remind  them 
of  the  history  of  Federal  school  con¬ 
struction.  A  great  many  people  have 
forgotten  that  school  buildings  were 
among  the  major  projects  built  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  1930’s.  In  the  1955  report 
on  Federal  Aid  for  School  Construction 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  there  is  con¬ 
tained  a  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration  and 
the  Works  Projects  Administration. 
PWA  made  its  grants  to  the  localities 
to  use  for  the  construction  they  needed 
most.  From  1933  through  1942,  PWA 
made  allotments  for  6,687  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  costing  over  $979 
million.  Every  State  of  the  Union  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  program.  School  build¬ 
ings  comprised  40  percent  of  all  non- 
Federal  projects  for  which  PWA  made 
allotments. 

Every  Senator,  in  other  words,  has 
schools  in  his  State  that  were  built  with 
Federal  grants  in  the  1930’s.  Can  any 
one  of  them  show  where  any  Federal 
control  of  teaching  methods  or  curric.u- 
lums  has  resulted?  Can  anyone  point 
to  a  single  school  in  this  country  built 
with  PWA  funds  and  say  that  it  fell 
under  Federal  domination  because  Fed¬ 
eral  money  helped  build  it? 

Then  we  have  WPA  schools.  The  WPA 
did  not  make  grants  to  the  localities  or 
States,  but  built  its  projects  directly. 
Over  a  period  of  8  years,  more  than  5,900 
new  school  were  built,  and  more  than 
33,000  others  were  modernized  under 
WPA,  at  a  cost  of  $466,700,000  of  the 
Federal  taxpayers’  money  for  school  con¬ 
struction. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  not 
talking  about  a,  new  program ;  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  carrying  out  a  program  which 
is  well  established  in  the.  policies  of  this 
Nation. 

Can  any  Senator  who  is  opposing  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  because  of  fear  of  Federal  con¬ 
trol  point  to  any  WPA-constructed 
school  and  say  that  it  is  now  being  run 
or  dominated  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment? 

The  same  record  can  be  shown  for 
Public  Law  815,  under  which  Federal 
money  is  provided  to  build  schools  in  the 
so-called  federally  impacted  areas. 

I  think  the  record  already  made  on 
Federal  funds  for  school  construction 
puts  to  x-est  these  fears  of  Federal  con¬ 
trol  of  the  schools  of  America. 

In  fact,  I  digress  to  point  out  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  have  poured  into  the 
States  over  many,  many  years  for  the 
so-called  land-grant  colleges  under  the 
Mon’ill  Act. 

Does  any  Senator  want  to  tell  me  that 
any  State  college  in  his  State  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Federal  Government  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  the  recipient  of  gi-eat 
sums  of  money  over  the  years? 

Of  course,  the  answer  is  that  such  a 
charge  is  nonsense.  It  is  pure  non¬ 
sense.  It  is  a  fear  argument.  It  is  a 
scarecrow  that  is  being  built  up  in  the 
communities  of  America,  with  the  result 
that  timid  politicians  too  frequently  are 
following  this  propaganda  line,  and  un¬ 
wittingly,  I  am  sure,  but  nevertheless  ef¬ 
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fectively,  denying  to  American  boys  and 
girls  the  educational  opportunities  that 
I  think  are  their  heritage. 

I  have  said  befoi-e,  and  I  repeat  this 
afternoon,  we  cannot  let  the  educational 
opportunities  of  Amei'ican  boys  and  girls 
be  dependent  upon  an  act  of  God.  The 
place  of  birth  of  an  American  boy  and 
girl  is  an  act  of  God. 

I  take  the  position  that  every  Amexi- 
can  boy  and  girl,  wherever  born  in  this 
country,  is  deserving  of  an  equal  chance 
for  the  maximum  development  of  his  or 
her  brain  potential.  That  is  basic  in 
this  whole  philosophy  that  I  have  been 
fighting  for,  along  with  other  Wondei-ful 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  for  decent  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  for  many  years 
past. 

Mi*.  President,  we  cannot  have  an  edu¬ 
cational  system  without  having  adequate 
physical  facilities.  Certainly  teachers  are 
needed.  As  I  shall  say  in  connection 
with  another  amendment,  I  am  in  sup¬ 
port  of  aid  to  teachers;  but  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  also  with  a  need  for  school 
buildings.  I  think  we  should  have  the 
political  courage  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  take  back  home  to  the 
people  of  our  States  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  law  which  will  include  author¬ 
ization  for  the  appropriation  of  a  good 
many  millions  of  dollars — yes;  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  say  that  we  can  well  afford  to 
spend  from  $2  billion  to  $3  billion — for 
schools,  and  can  justify  it  entirely  on 
the  ground  of  defense. 

I  i*emind  the  Senate  that  a  nation  can 
be  no  stronger  than  its  trained  brain¬ 
power.  We  had  better  make  certain 
that  we  stop  wasting  human  values  by 
inadequate  education  facilities  for  our 
boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presient,  I  join 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara],  I  associate,  myself  with  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  Senator  fi*om 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I  do  not  think 
any  pi*ogram  is  mox*e  vitally  needed  than 
Federal  assistance  for  school  construc¬ 
tion.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  repre¬ 
sents  very  long  and  dedicated  effoi*t  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI. 
I  believe  the  bill  can  be  sti*engthened  by 
adding  to  it  the  funds  which  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  proposed,  to  provide 
for  substantial  assistance  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  needed  school  buildings 
throughout  the  counti*y. 

I  think  anyone  who  has  observed  con¬ 
ditions,  even  in  some  of  the  richer  States 
of  the  Nation,  including  the  States  of  the 
Northeast,  and  who  has  noted  the 
steady  attrition  in  the  number  of  school¬ 
rooms  in  comparison  with  the  increasing 
population,  realizes  that  any  effective 
school  assistance  program  must  include 
not  only  scholarships  and  the  other  as¬ 
sistance  provided  in  the  bill,  but  also 
some  assistance  for  the  development  of 
mox*e  schoolrooms  for  the  children. 

In  most  of  the  communities  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  the  property  tax  is  already  over¬ 
burdening.  The  property  tax  in  the  city 
of  Boston  is  now  about  $82  a  $1,000.  The 
rate  is  going  up  in  almost  every  com- 
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munity  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  next 
couple  of  years  the  average  rate  will  be 
between  $75  and  $80,  and  may  go  as  high 
as  $100. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  2  additional  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  For  that  reason, 
again  and  again  we  have  seen  a  refusal 
and  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  the  cities  to  approve  bond 
issues,  because  already  the  property  tax 
is  heavily  mortgaged  in  those  areas. 

I  think  the  only  source  of  taxation 
which  can  make  a  breakthrough  in  the 
area  of  assistance  for  schools  in  the  next 
few  years  is  the  Federal  tax,  which  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  needed 
funds  for  school  construction. 

I  think  it  is  important,  as  we  face  up 
to  the  problem  of  education,  to  consider 
also  funds  for  school  construction.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  also  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  maintenance  of  democracy. 
Democracy  involves  the  maintenance  of 
the  intelligence  of  our  population.  I 
want  to  make  certain  that  our  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  as  intelligent  as  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  make  it.  That  will  involve  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  adequate  schoolrooms,  and 
good  teachers  at  good  pay. 

I  think  we  shall  be  taking  a  step  in  i 
that  direction  when  we  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  l Mr.  McNamara],  which  I  support. 

Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me — with  the  understanding  that,  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor — in  order  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time, 

I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
without  having  the  time  required  there¬ 
for  charged  to  the  time  available  to 
either  side  under  the  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time - 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  20 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes  on  the  bill. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
has  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  a  bill  which 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great 
pieces  of  legislation  of  the  85th  Congress. 
All  of  us  are  very  much  indebted  to  him 
for  his  leadership  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  for  his  leadership  in  the 
field  of  health.  , 

I  am  convinced  that  this  measure, 
which  provides  a  comprehensive,  states¬ 
manlike  approach  to  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  grave  educational  crisis  of 
our  times,  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  historic  accomplishments  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  whose 
name  already  is  enshrined  in  millions  of 
hearts  as  the  father  of  the  Hill -Burton 
hospital  construction  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  all  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  splen¬ 
did  report  on  Senate  bill  4237  and  for  the 
drafting  of  the  national  defense  educa¬ 
tional  bill — a  landmark  in  American 
educational  history.  The  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  is,  of  course,  much 
better  than  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
administration. 

The  committee's  report  is  brief  and 
eloquent.  It  is  a  document  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  I  have  read  it  with  intense 
interest;  and  I  strongly  support  its  con¬ 
clusions. 

In  only  one  area  of  the  program  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bill  do  I  differ  in  the  slight¬ 
est  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  I  refer  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
perhaps  the  most  important  title  of  the 
bill — title  II,  providing  for  23,000  schol¬ 
arships  annually  for  outstanding  stu¬ 
dents. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  'that  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1957,  I  proposed  legislation  which 
included  a  proposal  for  40,000  scholar¬ 
ships,  based  on  the  fact  that  each  year 
there  are  between  150,000  and  200,000 
gifted  young  men  and  women  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  financial  means,  can¬ 
not  take  college  training.  My  proposal 
was  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  at 
least  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  these 
fine  young  men  and  women  to  qualify 
for  scholarships.  Because  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation  of  their  families,  many  of 
these  students  are  in  such  straitened 
financial  circumstances  that  they  could 
not  even  consider  applying  for  long¬ 
term,  low-interest-rate  loans. 

I  consider  the  40,000  scholarships  to 
be  a  modest  number. 

Mr.  President,  the  23,000-scholarships 
program  provided  for  in  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  would  provide 
an  average  of  1  scholarship  for  each 
American  high  school — or  about  114 
scholarships  per  100  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates. 

The  cost  of  providing  23,000  such 
scholarships  is  estimated  at  $17.5  mil¬ 
lion.  When  compared  with  the  cost  of 
building  1  capital  ship  or  1  squadron  of 
jet  bombers  or  1  Reserve  Forces  airbase, 
this  is  a  tiny  amount  to  be  devoted  to  the 
search  for  brilliant  young  minds. 

I  propose,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  have — not  an  average  of  1 


such  scholarship  per  high  school — but, 
instead,  an  average  of  2  per  high 
school.  This  would  mean  that  we  should 
provide  in  the  bill  for  46,000  scholar¬ 
ships  rather  than  for  the  23,000  presently 
proposed.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  shall  submit  an 
amendment  which  will  increase  the 
amount  in  title  II  of  the  bill  from  $17.5 
million  to  $35  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  truly  shocked  to 
hear  of  the  action  taken  last  week  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  a  division 
vote— with  very  few  Members  on  the 
floor — to  strike  all  of  title  II  from  the 
House  version  of  the  national  defense 
education  bill.  Thus,  the  scholarship 
bill  was  left  without  scholarships.  That 
was  an  amazing  spectacle.  First,  the 
-President  requested,  this  year,  the  pass¬ 
age  of  a  bill  which  called  for  only  10,000 
scholarships — a  number  so  small  as  to 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  token  ges¬ 
ture  in  the  direction  of  an  effective 
scholarship  program.  Then  members 
of  his  own  party — in  fact,  members  of 
his  own  wing  of  the  Republican  Party — 
have  the  audacity  to  say  that  it  would 
weaken  the  fiber  of  American  youth  to 
permit  them  to  receive  scholarships, 
rather  than  loans. 

In  the  debate  on  the  amendment 
which  struck  the  scholarship  provision 
from  the  House  bill,  it  was  brought  out 
that  the  author  of  that  unfortunate 
amendment  had  himself,  in  the  83d 
Congress,  proposed  successfully  a  schol¬ 
arship  bill  for  students  of  Korean  or 
Nationalist  Chinese  background. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  that  is  com¬ 
mendable;  but  if  it  is  commendable  for 
students  of  Koi’ean  and  students  of  Na¬ 
tional  Chinese  background,  certainly  it  is 
also  commendable  for  American  citizens. 

It  takes  a  curious  twist  of  logic,  Mr. 
President,  to  justify  a  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  for  Chinese  and  Korean  youth — 
and  I  favor  such  a  program — and  at  the 
same  time  to  argue  that  similar  scholar¬ 
ships  would  weaken  the  fiber  of  American 
youth.  Such  an  argument  is  sheer  soph¬ 
istry. 

The  loan  program  provided  in  title 
III  of  the  bill  is  a  spendid  program  which 
will  provide  needed  opportunities  to 
many  students  with  fine  minds,  particu¬ 
larly  students  who  are  what  we  call  late 
starters,  who  do  not  receive  the  spark 
of  intellectual  stimulus  until  somewhat 
later  than  many  others.  Perhaps  the 
schools  they  attended  were  somewhat  in¬ 
ferior,  and  therefore  did  not  give  them 
sufficient  preparation  to  enable  them  to 
become  eligible  to  receive  scholarships. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  find  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  retained  my  proposal,  of  early  1957,  * 
to  permit  graduates  who  enter  the  teach¬ 
ing  professions  to  write  off,  at  the  rate 
of  20  percent  a  year,  their  loans  under 
title  III  of  the  bill.  Thus,  in  5  years,  no 
debt  would  be  remaining.  I  firmly 
believe  this  provision  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  numbers  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolteachers,  who  are,  indeed,  the 
foundation  of  our  educational  system. 

The  scholarship  provision  in  title  II, 
however,  is  essentially  an  incentive  pro¬ 
gram.  Within  the  educational  system  of 
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our  country,  it  can  act  as  a  catalyst  to 
accelerate  the  improvement  of  teaching 
standards;  the  provision  of  better  equip¬ 
ment  for  teaching  in  the  sciences,  math¬ 
ematics  and  languages;  and  more  inten¬ 
sive  participation  by  parents  in  their 
children’s  educational  careers. 

I  view'  this  program,  Mr.  President, 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  raising  of  scholastic 
standards  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  in  our  consideration  of 
the  scholarship  program,  we  should  have 
at  least  that  point  in  mind ;  namely,  that 
it  will  tend  to  stimulate  greater  national 
interest  in  the  entire  educational  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Nation,  and  also  will  promote 
the  educational  advancement  of  brilliant 
students  who  have  graduated  from  the 
secondary  schools. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  provided  that  the  first  $500 
of  the  scholarship  shall  be  awarded 
solely  off  the  basis  of  merit.  A  scholar¬ 
ship  not  only  is  a  monetary  award,  but 
also,  is  an  award  of  prestige,  honor,  and 
recognition. 

How  wonderful  it  is  that,  at  long  last, 
in  America  the  Government  wishes  to 
honor  the  intelligence  and  intellectual 
competence,  and  proposes  to  do  so  by 
means  of  scholarships  made  available  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  students  who  win  scholarships, 
the  parents  of  those  students,  and  the 
high  schools  and  the  communities  will 
share  in  the  pride  of  achievement. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  the  scholar¬ 
ship  provision  to  be  the  peak  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid  or  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  edu¬ 
cational  excellence  which  we  are  trying 
to  build  today.  The  whole  objective  of 
the  national  defense  education  bill,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  to  provide  every 
opportunity  for  gifted  American  stu¬ 
dents  to  develop  their  talents  to  the  very 
fullest,  and  eventually  to  participate  in 
the  leadership  of  our  Nation  in  every 
area — in  business,  in  Government,  in  the 
professions,  in  every  field  of  effort  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  make  it  possible 
for  even  1  or  2  creative  individuals  of 
the  first  rank  to  rise  from  obscurity  and 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Einsteins,  the 
Permis,  the  Roosevelts,  the  Salks,  the 
investment  the  Nation  is  making 
through  this  bill  will  be  eminently 
worthwhile.  Such  trained  intellects  are 
priceless.  There  is  simply  no  monetary 
value  that  can  be  assigned  to  them.  All 
that  we  can  know  is  that  the  investment 
in  education  which  this  bill  constitutes 
is  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  value  of  un¬ 
covering  and  encouraging  the  gifted 
leaders  of  the  next  generation. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  National  Defense  Education 
bill.  It  is  one  of  the  great  pieces  of 
legislation  of  the  85th  Congress.  Yet, 
it  is  saddening  that  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  request  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  Federal  aid  for  school  construc¬ 
tion  was  not  received  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Federal  aid  for  school  construction 
was  not  included  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  bill,  I  feel  sure,  because  of  the 
feeling  that  its  inclusion  would  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  passage  of  the  entire  bill. 


Nevertheless,  I  have  joined  in  the 
sponsorship  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  which  would 
provide  a  school  construction  program. 
I  believe  his  amendment  represents  a 
minimum  requirement,  but  is  a  most 
constructive  approach  to  the  problem.  I 
have  consistently  fought  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  Federal  assistance  for  school 
construction. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sit  in  the  very 
first  hearing  on  Federal  aid  Jo  school 
construction,  in  1949.  As  a  result  of 
those  hearings,  there  was  enacted  into  a 
law  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
for  school  construction  in  areas  affected 
by  Federal  activities.  Under  that  bill, 
millions  of  dollars  were  made  available 
for  school  consti’uction.  I  cite  the  rec¬ 
ord  to  prove  that  there  has  not  been 
one  instance  of  Federal  interference  or 
control,  but  there  have  been  examples  of 
fine  schools  constructed  for  growing- 
communities. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  that 
the  bill  passed  last  year  was  defeated 
in  the  House,  due  to  a  lack  of  adminis¬ 
tration  effort  and  the  usua-l  opposition. 
Doubtless  the  administration’s  timidity 
and  other  circumstances  will  again  make 
impossible  a  school  construction  bill  dur¬ 
ing  this  session.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that 
the  record  should  be  clear,  that  school 
construction  is  a  prime  objective — of 
equal  importance,  but  not  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  education  bill.  We  need  both 
bills,  and  while  we  are  on  the  very 
threshold  of  achieving  one  great  effort 
in  education,  we  should  not  permit  it  to 
be  said  that  the  Congress,  like  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  did  not  consider  Federal 
aid  for  school  construction  sufficiently 
important  for  consideration  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  wish  to  join  and  be  associated  with 
other  Senators  who  have  expressed  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  in  his  effort  to  bring  forth  a  school 
construction  assistance  program  as  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  bill.  Earlier  to¬ 
day  I  commended  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  for  the 
fine  record  which  has  been  established 
in  bringing  this  bill  out  of  committee. 

When  one  reviews  the  testimony,  com¬ 
prising  1602  pages,  on  the  necessity  for 
a  science  education  national  defense  bill, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  necessity  for 
such  a  program. 

By  the  way,  every  important  military 
official  of  our  Government  has  testified 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  Every  important 
general  and  admiral,  including  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has 
testified  in  favor  of  it.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  testified  for  the  National 
Defense  Education  bill.  I  had  been  in 
telephonic  communication  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  prior  to  my  pres¬ 
entation  today.  I  can  say  for  the  Record 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  considers 
the  program  embodied  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  be  as  vital  to 
the  national  security  as  any  discovery 
which  could  be  made  in  the  field  of  sci¬ 
ence  or  any  amount  of  military  power 
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Congress  could  mobilize  through  author¬ 
izations  and  appropriations. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  several  questions 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator.  I 
know  he  is  well  informed  on  this  matter. 
I  have  no  disagreement  with  his  general 
conclusion.  First,  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  are  only  authorizations?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  means  there 
would  be  no  money  available  under  the 
bill  unless  appropriations  were  made 
next  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senate  could 
pass  the  bill  this  week— and  I  think  it 
can  pass  it  tonight — inasmuch  as  a  sim¬ 
ilar  bill  has  passed  the  House,  the  bill 
would  have  to  go  to  conference,  because, 
as  I  understand,  the  House  struck  out 
the  scholarship  provision.  Because  both 
Houses  realize  the  urgency  of  the  matter, 
I  believe  the  national  defense  education 
bill  can  be  enacted  this  week.  Next  week 
I  am  sure  at  least  the  preliminary  ap¬ 
propriations  necessary  to  put  the  pro¬ 
gram  into  effect  could  be  provided.  That 
is  my  personal  opinion.  I  have  the  feel¬ 
ing  iffat  the  leadership  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  those  responsible  for  both 
authorizations  and  appropriations,  want 
to  see  this  program  underway,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  get  it  underway. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  no  dispute  with 
that  conclusion.  The  only  point  I 
wanted  to  make,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
has  answered  my  question,  is  that  this 
is  an  authorization.  Unless  appropria¬ 
tions  were  provided  this  week,  or  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  weeks  of  this  session,  for  a  part 
or  all  of  the  bill,  the  money  would  not 
be  available.  What  I  have  in  mind  is 
that  the  people  of  the  country,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  are  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  program,  must  realize  the  situa¬ 
tion,  so  that  in  the  event  appropriations 
are  not  provided  they  will  not  feel  some¬ 
thing  has  been  done  which  is  not  correct. 
Merely  providing  an  authorization  does 
not  mean  the  appropriate  committee  will 
provide  $3  ''billion  in  appropriations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  that  statement,  even  though  I 
must  say  that  if  the  authorization  bill 
is  enacted,  I  am  sure  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  find  it  within  their  means, 
hearts,  and  time  to  do  something  to  get 
the  program  underway,  at  least  on  a 
minimum  standard. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right,  that  the  majority  of  Congress 
wants  a  part  of  the  program.  The  House 
has  indicated  it  did  not  want  a  certain 
part  of  it.  The  significance  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  this  bill  is  an  authorization 
bill,  and  unless  an  appropriation  can  be 
obtained,  there  will  not  be  a  fulfillment 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  a  while  ago  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  every  important  military  of¬ 
ficer  testified  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I 
should  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
not  only  military  officers  testified  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  but  great  scientists,  im- 
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portant  educators,  civic  leaders,  and 
persons  in  all  walks  of  life  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare — indeed,  before  other  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress — urging  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  on  February  3,  1958, 
Gen.  Nathan  Twining,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  on  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  asked  General  Twining  this 
question : 

Do  you  think  that  a  substantial  effort 
directed  to  increasing  the  quality  of  our 
educational  system  would  tend  to  improve 
our  military  posture  relative  to  the  Soviet 
Union? 

General  Twining,  our  No.  1  military 
officer,  replied: 

I  think  that  is  probably  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  this  country  can  do. 

That  was  not  a  conditional  answer;  it 
was  an  unqualified  statement. 

General  Twining  went  on  to  say: 

I  started  a  campaign  a  couple  of  years 
ago  to  say  in  every  speech  I  made  something 
to  the  effect  that  we  must  get  our  schools 
on  a  better  standard. 

Without  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate 
unduly,  I  may  say  there  are  more  than 
2  pages  of  testimony  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  general  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  would  go  to  the 
teachers  of  America,  if  we  would  go  to 
the  school  boards  of  America,  if  we 
would  go  to  the  civic  leaders  of  America, 
we  would  find  they  have  been  pleading 
for  this  program  for  months.  What 
was  once  merely  an  issue  to  be  discussed 
in  Congress  and  what  was  once  merely 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  to  improve  their  schools  is  now  a 
national  imperative.  This  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  urgency.  This  has  become 
an  emergency  rather  than  simply  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  legislative  debate. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  > 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  committee  report  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  was  published  it  con¬ 
tained  my  views  in  3  short  paragraphs 
on  page  55 .  I  stated : 

This  bill  and  the  foregoing  remarks  of  the 
majority  remind  me  of  an  old  Arabian  prov¬ 
erb: 

If  the  camel  once  get  his  nose  in  the  tent, 
his  body  will  soon  follow. 

If  adopted,  the  legislation  will  mark  the 
inception  of  aid,  supervision,  and  ultimately 
control  of  education  in  this  country  by  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest 
myths  current  in  this  country  is  the 
supposition  that  our  primary  education 


system  is  being  starved,  or  at  least  that 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  public 
has  been  stingy  or  neglectful  in  support¬ 
ing  the  education  of  our  children,  and 
that  our  educational  system  is  badly 
undernourished . 

Now,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  American  people  are  willing  to  pay 
for  good  schools  and  schooling  and  they 
have  paid  well  for  them  for  many  years. 
They  have  paid  for  better  schooling 
than  their  children  have  received  in 
many  instances. 

The  distorted  picture  which  some 
groups  have  inflicted  upon  the  people 
has  been  demolished  by  a  survey  which 
the  magazine  National  Review,  of  July 
5,  1958,  terms  “the  hottest  thing  on  the 
subject  in  years.”  This  survey — a  copy 
of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  in  book 
form — is  by  the  well-known  authority, 
Roger  A.  Freeman.  This  book,  crammed 
with  facts  and  facts  alone,  is  entitled 
“School  Needs  in  the  Decade  Ahead.” 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  a  number  of  copies  of  this  book.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  make  them  available  to 
Senators. 

Every  argument  registered  on  behalf 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  is  diluted 
or  wiped  out  by  this  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  report. 

This  report  was  published  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Social  Science  Research.  It 
has  no  ax  to  grind  insofar  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine.  The  author  of 
this  book  is  now  a  vice  president  of  the 
Institute;  formerly  he  was  with  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Education. 
The  facts  displayed  in  this  book  blow 
sky  high  the  whole  case  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Brothers’  Fund  and  other  propo¬ 
nents  of  vastly  greater  school  expendi¬ 
tures  on  the  Federal  level.  For  exam¬ 
ple: 

Public-school  enrollment  increased  116 
percent  from  1900  to  1957.  National  in¬ 
come  increased  almost  25  times  in  this 
period.  But  school  costs  went  up  60 
times — 6,000  percent  while  enrollment 
was  a  little  more  than  doubling. 

Nothing  that  the  advocates  of  far 
heavier  school  spending  can  say  will  ef¬ 
fectively  obliterate  these  facts. 

It  can  be  said  in  another  way:  Con¬ 
sider  population  increase,  school  enroll¬ 
ment  gain,  and  allow  for  inflation,  and 
this  book  points  out  that  per  capita 
spending  for  schools  has  multiplied  9 
times  since  1900. 

And  the  share  of  national  income  that 
has  gone  into  schools  has  multiplied 
nearly  four  times. 

You  can  consider  a  shorter  period  of 
time  for  example.  From  1930  to  1956 
school  expenditures  went  up  200  percent 
on  the  basis  of  dollars  of  constant  value. 
Now,  while  these  expenditures  were  going 
up  200  percent,  enrollment  went  up  only 
21.3  percent  and  the  national  population 
increased  36.5  percent. 

We  can  even  take  as  an  example  the 
figures  for  recent  years.  Between  1952 
and  1956  total  expenditures  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  for  educa¬ 
tion  increased  48  percent,  but  expendi¬ 
tures  for  all  other  purposes  rose  only  4 
percent. 

Far  from  being  starved,  it  seems  to  me 
that  facts  show  that  education  appears 


to  be  the  best  provided  for  function  of 
government,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  national  defense. 

It  is,  in  fact,  as  the  survey  says,  “in 
terms  of  cost — $14.2  billion  in  1956 — the 
largest  public  service  in  the  United 
States  next  to  national  defense.  It 
roughly  equals  the  sum  of  the  next  two 
largest  items  of  public  expenditures.” 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  education 
in  the  4  years,  1952-56,  equals  more  than 
half  the  increase  in  all  public  expendi¬ 
tures,  including  national  defense. 

This  factual  book — and,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  obtained  several  extra  copies  this 
morning  and  would  be  quite  willing  to 
give  one  of  these  copies  to  any  Senator 
who  would  like  to  have  it — demolishes 
with  facts  the  claims  of  those  who  would 
turn  our  educational  system  over  to  the 
whims  of  a  centralized  government. 

Here  is  one  example  dealing  with 
classroom  shortage: 

Remember  Adlai  Stevenson’s  assertion 
in  1956  that  we  were  almost  500,000 
classrooms  short  and  falling  behind'  at 
the  rate  of  50,000  a  year? 

The  Office  of  Education  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  reported  last  fall  a  shortage  of  only 
140,000  classrooms  and  all  figures  point, 
as  this  book  states,  to  the  fact  that  most 
States  are  constructing  classrooms  at  a 
current  rate  which,  if  maintained  over 
the  next  12  years,  is  adequate. 

With  respect  to  the  highly  publicized 
story  about  the  shortage  of  teachers, 
just  what  are  the  facts?  New,  certified 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  1956-57 
equaled  one-half  of  all  college  gradu¬ 
ates,  not  one-fifth  as  some  sources  have 
claimed.  The  statistical  record,  facts 
and  charts  contained  in  this  book, 
clearly  shows  that  a  continuation  of  the 
present  trend  will  producfe  a  surplus 
of  teachers. 

yVe  now  come  to  the  question  of  sizes 
of  classrooms:  Official  figures  cited  in 
this  book  show  that  in  1956  the  ratio  of 
teachers  to  pupils  was  1  to  25.6  and 
steadily  decreasing.  In  1900,  the  ratio 
was  1  to  35.6  pupils  and  in  1930,  it  was 
1  to  29.2.  One  of  the  most  illuminating 
facts  that  I  have  discovered  deals  with 
the  claims  that  pupils  do  better  in  small 
classes.  This  report  furnishes  substan¬ 
tial  evidence  contained  in  research 
studies  showing  the  amazing  fact  that 
better  than  2  to  1  pupil  achievement 
is  higher  in  large  than  in  small  classes. 

How  does  all  this  compare  tp  the  Rus¬ 
sian  system?  We  frequently  hear  these 
days  that  Russia  is  doing  better  by  its 
youth  than  the  United  States.  Figures 
show  that  in  1956  the  United  States 
spent  $103.94  per  capita  on  education. 
Russia  spent  $34.17.  I  am  well  aware, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  have  been  some 
other  studies — particularly  one  by 
UNESCO — but  these  studies  valued  the 
Russian  ruble  at  the  outrageous,  ficti¬ 
tious  rate  of  25  cents. 

Last  year,  when  the  first  Russian 
Sputnik  went  up,  this  country,  in  typical 
fashion,  became  frantic  and  looked  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  solution 
of  all  our  problems,  including  the  loss 
created  in  the  education  system  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  family  not  taking  its  proper 
place.  At  that  time  we  were  told  that 
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Sputnik  might  destroy  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  If  we  are  to  become 
so  fearful,  so  frightened,  so  timid  about 
our  own  ability  to  educate  our  children 
at  the  local  level,  the  Russian  Sputnik 
has  been  far  more  successful  than  even 
the  Russians  hoped  it  would  be — not  in 
its  military  possibilities  or  material  pos¬ 
sibilities  against  the  free  world,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  beginning  to  frighten  us — ■ 
and  has  already  frightened  us — into 
spending  more  money  than  we  have  ever 
spent  in  peacetime,  much  of  it  on  un¬ 
needed  items,  such  as  the  proposal  we 
are  discussing  tonight  which,  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form,  would  cost  more  than  $1  bil¬ 
lion. 

.  _  The  Rockefeller  report  said  that  this 
country  should  “at  least  double  financial 
support  to  schools  in  the  next  10  years.’’ 
This  would  require,  according  to  the 
facts  contained  in  this  report,  either  an 
additional  3  percent  sales  tax  in  all 
States,  or,  double  State  and  corporate 
income  taxes  in  all  States,  or  a  two- 
thirds  boost  in  property  taxes,  or  a  20 
percent  hike  in  Federal  income-tax 
rates,  or  the  raising  of  the  Federal  cor- 
I  poration  tax  rate  from  the  present  52 
percent  to  66  percent. 

I  ask,  if  legislation  were  proposed  to¬ 
day  on  this  floor  to  increase  Federal  in¬ 
come  taxes  by  20  percent,  would  not 
nearly  everyone  of  us,  almost  to  the  last 
man,  say  that  this  was  fantastic?  So 
what  is  the  solution?  This  study  sug¬ 
gests  the  dropping  of  such  courses  as 
“marriage  and  family  relationship,  child 
development,  grooming,  junior  home¬ 
making  for  boys,  teenage  problems, 
beauty  care,  date  behavior,  consumer 
buying,  stage  craft,  square  dancing,  pep 
club,  and  fly  casting.” 

I  know  that  this  is  the  worst  thing  in 
the  world  a  parent  could  say,  but  I  agree 
with  the  survey,  which  suggests  drop¬ 
ping  these  courses.  As  the  father  of 
four  children,  and  a  taxpayer,  I  could 
add  to  that  list,  but  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  report. 

The  report  has  the  audacity  to  say 
that  our  teachers  and  school  facilities 
could  be  more  effectively  used.  Again, 
as  a  father  and  a  taxpayer,  I  think  we 
can  consider  changing  the  school  year 
from  9  months  to  12  months.  I  think 
we  could  still  get  effective  education  if 
we  did  so.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
chrome-plated  swimming  pools  or  cafe¬ 
terias  in  our  schools.  I  think  possibly 
we  need  a  little  more  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  with  an  occasional 
whack  with  a  leather  strap,  if  we  are  to 
get  back  to  the  old  days  of  education. 

The  report  points  out  that  more  use 
can  be  made  of  television  films  and 
technological  methods.  Then,  “school 
funds  will  not  need  to  rise  much  beyond 
the  growth  rate  of  the  national  income.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  those  who 
want  to  increase  education  costs  inor¬ 
dinately  may  have  been  doing  some 
stringent  and  effective  propaganda  work. 

I  believe  that  is  exactly  what  it  is. 
During  the  first  2  years  of  my  service  in 
the  Senate,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Education,  and  I  heard 
testimony  about  the  need  for  Federal  aid 
to  education.  I  did  not  hear  anything 
then,  I  have  not  heard  anything  since. 


to  convince  me  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  put  another  one  of  its 
meddling  fingers  into  the  affairs  of  the 
States  by  sticking  it  into  the  educational 
system,  a  responsibility  of  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  para¬ 
phrase  some  interesting  testimony  taken 
this  year.  The  remarks  were  made  by 
John  M.  Stalnaker,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Merit  Scholarship  Corp.,  given  on 
March  20,  1958,  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor.  He 
testified : 

‘‘In  our  country,  higher  education  is  wide¬ 
ly  available,  more  widely  so  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  It  is  still  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual.  We  require 
education  through  certain  age  limits,  but 
higher  education  we  look  upon  as  a  privi¬ 
lege.  We  make  it  available,  but  the  individ¬ 
ual  must  want  it,  seek  it  and  usually  spend 
some  money  to  get  it.  Scholarship  programs 
are  frequently  intended  to  remedy  the  loss 
of  talent,  to  encourage  and  make  it  possible 
for  able  students  to  go  to  college.”  S.  4237 
proposed  has  this  as  a  purpose.  Here  we  can 
consider  some  facts. 

1.  According  to  the  Office  of  Education 
over  one-half  of  our  high  school  graduates 
are  continuing  their  education  and  almost 
all  of  the  most  brilliant  students  are  going 
to  college. 

‘‘If  we  select,  State  by  State,  prorated  by 
population,  the  best  10,000  students  by  the 
usual  techniques,  how  many  are  not  already 
college  bound?” 

Dr.  Stalnaker  further  stated  that  in 
the  national  merit  scholarship  program 
last  year  some  15„000  students  were  iden¬ 
tified.  Samples  were  checked  since  that 
time  to  determine  how  many  of  these 
students  were  not  in  college.  It  was 
found : 

Of  the  top  7,500  students,  drawn  from  each 
State  in  proportion  to  population  (just  as 
both  bills  propose)  we  find  about  97  percent 
in  college.  Of  the  next  7,500,  about  95  per¬ 
cent  are  in  college. 

He  said : 

Thus  without  a  Federal  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram,  more  of  these  students  are  going 
to  college— well  over  90  percent.  Of  those 
not  going,  only  a  fraction  can  be  hoped 
to  be  changed  by  a  Federal  scholarship 
program. 

Dr.  Stalnaker  then  made  the  point 
that  the  type  of  legislation  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  here  proposes  scholarship  help. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Federal 
scholarship  program?  Is  it  to  make  a 
college  education  available  for  able 
youth  who  could  not  otherwise  attend 
college?  If  so,  then  it  will  fail  for  it 
will  have,  I  predict,  as  a  main  effect,  the 
concentration  of  able  students  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  of  our  more  expensive  colleges 
and  making  it  possible  for  high -tuition 
colleges  to  raisg  their  tuitions  higher. 
It  will  discourage  State  and  private 
scholarship  programs  and  sharply  de¬ 
crease  private  efforts.  When  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  takes  over,  private 
sources  yield. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  using  figures  from  a 
study  by  the  Educational  Testing  Serv¬ 
ice,  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the 
males  and  three-fifths  of  the  females  in 
the  upper  quartile  of  ability  of  last  year’s 
high-school  graduates  entered  college. 
He  further  estimated  that  those  able  to 
go  who  did  not  go  to  college  failed  to 


do  so  either  because  of  lack  of  motiva¬ 
tion  or  because — for  boys,  they  preferred 
to  enter  some  trade  or  vocation  or  the 
armed  service;  or  for  girls,  they  per- 
ferred  early  marriage. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  pro¬ 
long  this  discussion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  bringing  out  some  of  the 
facts  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Testimony  on  Federal  Aid 
for  Education  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Presented  by  John 
C.  Lynn,  Legislative  Director,  April  2, 
1958,  ,  Before  the  House  General  and 
Special  Education  Subcommittees  of  the 
Hou^e  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

The  1958  policy  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  on  general  education, 
adopted  by  the  voting  delegates  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  State  farm  bureaus,  is  as  follows: 

“We  maintain  that  the  control,  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  financing  of  our  public  school 
system  must  remain  identified  with  the 
smallest  unit  of  government  capable  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  performance. 

‘‘We  oppose  expanded  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation.  Adequate  Federal  assistance  for 
school  districts  experiencing  severe  financial 
burdens  resulting  from  Federal  projects 
should  be  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis.  *  *  *” 
The  advent  of  the  sputnik  age  has  focused 
new  attention  on  the  status  of  our  public 
school  system.  A  number  of  people  have 
cited  many  weaknesses  and  many  cures. 
One  of  the  cures  advocated  is  a  new  and 
expanded  program  of  Federal  aid  to  general 
education.  These  schemes  include  many 
things  but  mainly  are  directed  toward  Fed¬ 
eral  grants,  aids,  and  scholarships.  *  *  * 

Is  there  a  need  for  a  program  of  Federal 
scholarships,  both  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level?  We  do  not  believe  there 
is.  *  *  * 

The  spectacular  increase  in  our  college  and 
university  enrollment  has  justifiedly  been 
called  a  revolution  in  American  education. 

A  few  figures  may  illustrate  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  : 

Resident  college  and  university  enrollment 
in  the  United  States 

1899-1900 _  237,  592 

1920-30 _ _ _  1,  100,  737 

1957-58 _  3,  450,  000 

Source:  1899-1900  and  1929-30:  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Statistics  of  Higher  Education, 
1953-54,  p.  7.  1957-58:  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  release,  Aug.  17,  1957. 

Enrollment  in  higher  education  has  dou¬ 
bled  almost  four  times  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  while  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  slightly  more  than  doubled. 

The  college-age  group  (18-21  years)  in¬ 
creased  51  percent  between  1900  and  1957 
(5.9  to  8.9  million). 

Enrollment  in  colleges,  as  shown  above, 
increased  1,352  percent  (multiplied  14(4 
times) . 

A  comparison  between  the  years  1930  and 
1957  may  spotlight  the  dramatic  change  that 
has  taken  place: 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in¬ 
creased  48  million:  equals  +39  percent 
(123.1  million  to  171.2  million) . 

The  college-age  group  (18-21  years)  de¬ 
creased  100,000:  equals  —1  percent  (9.0  mil¬ 
lion  to  8.9  million) . 

Enrollment  in  colleges  and  universities. in¬ 
creased  2.3  million:  equals  +214  percent 
(1.1  million  to  3.4  million). 
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In  1900  about  4  out  of  100  young  people 
went  to  college,  in  1930  12  did;  enrollment 
in  1957-58  equals  39  percent  of  the  18  to  21- 
year  age  group.  Some  of  the  college  stu¬ 
dents  are  older  than  21.  It  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  one -third  of  our  young 
people  now  enter  college.  Two-thirds  of 
those  entering  continue  until  graduation. 

What  about  the  shortage  of  engineers  cited 
so  frequently? 

In  a  special  report  Engineers:  Too  Many 
or  Too  Few?  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report 
(January  10,  1958),  stated  that  in  talking 
with  leaders  of  engineering  societies,  with 
faculty  members  of  engineering  colleges, 
with  industry  leaders,  and  with  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  there  appears  “general  agree¬ 
ment  on  this:  There  is  no  real  shortage  of 
engineers  overall.  There  may  be  shortages 
of  some  specific  types  of  engineers.” 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education 
recently  announced  (circular  515,  December 
1957)  that  engineering  enrollment  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  has  increased 
from  165,637  in  fall  1951  to  297,077  in  fall 
1957,  an  increase  of  79  percent  in  the  span 
of  6  years.  At  that  rate  of  increase — are  we 
likely  to  be  short  of  engineers  4  years  from 
now? 

At  present  there  is  no  general  shortage  of 
engineers  or  scientists.  While  creative  and 
research  talent  is  always  in  short  supply, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  our  technically 
trained  manpower  supply,  if  properly  and 
fully  utilized,  is  adequate  for  both  our  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  needs. 

The  real  question  is  how  we  utilize  the 
engineering  and  scientific  talent  we  have 
available,  not  how  quickly  we  develop  such 
talent. 

These  various  programs  for  expanded  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  general  education  are  indicated 
to  be  temporary.  Nothing  is  so  permanent 
as  a  temporary  Federal  program.  How  you 
would  end  a  program  of  Federal  aid  after  4 
or  6  years  is  rather  difficult  to  conceive.  We 
believe  the  proposals  being  suggested  could 
eventually  lead  to  a  far  broader  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  including  such 
things  as  Federal  aid  for  teachers’  salaries. 

A  program  of  expanded  Federal  aid  to 
general  education  could  certainly  involve 
Federal  intervention  and  control  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  our  public  educational  system. 
Farmers  recognize  the  dangers  of  too  much 
dependence  on  the  Federal  Government. 
Government  aid  means  Government  con¬ 
trols. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
according  to  a  study  just  released  by  the 
College  Placement  Council  July  1958, 
there  was  a  4-percent  increase  this  year 
over  last  year  in  engineering  graduates. 
While  93  percent  of  these  graduates  of 
last  spring  have  been  placed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  study,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  recruiting  scramble  to  get  this 
spring’s  graduates. 

In  a  study  just  completed  ®pr  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Social  Science  Research,  a 
well-documented  evaluation  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  American  schools  and  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  public  education  was  pro¬ 
vided. 

In  summarizing  the  conclusions  of 
this  year-long  study,  the  author,  Roger 
A.  Freeman,  from  whose  book  I  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  states; 

The  emerging  picture  is  clear-cut  and  un¬ 
equivocal:  the  American  people  have  loyally 
and  faithfully  supported  their  schools.  The 
record  of  steeply  increasing  school  revenues 
is  nothing  short  of  spectacular  and  makes 
no  case  for  holding  revenue  funds  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  shortcomings  in  the  product 
of  your  public  school  system. 

In  documenting  the  various  aspects  of 
school  progress  in  school  finance  in  this 


country,  Mr.  Freeman  indicates  h<\w 
widely  enrollment  increases  have  varied. 

I  might  note  here  that  the  study  reveals 
that  the  greatest  enrollment  increases 
are  occurring  most  often  in  those  States 
most  able  to  take  care  of  them.  In  this 
category,  I-  include  my  own  State  of 
Arizona  where,  I  am  glad  to  note  from 
the  study,  expenditures  per  pupil  have 
more  than  kept  up  with  enrollment 
figures.  The  salaries  of  teachers  have 
risen  slightly  faster  than  the  national 
average  in  spite  of  our  tremendous  en¬ 
rollment  increase,  although  I  am  pleased 
to  note  also  from  this  study,  our  exten¬ 
sive  classroom  construction  has  been 
done  at  classroom  costs  well  below  the 
estimate  which  the  Office  of  Education 
made  in  providing  entitlement  under 
Public  Law  815. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  study  which 
the  Institute  for  Social  Science  Research 
has  done  clearly  indicates  that  our 
American  public-school  system  is  better 
supported  than  the  school  systems  in  any 
other  country  and  keeps  more  children 
in  school  for  more  years. 

The  visual  analysis  provided  in  this 
study,  summarized,  shows  not  only  that 
teacher  and  classroom  shortages  in  our 
schools  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
and  are  rapidly  diminishing,  but — 

1.  That  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  has  been 
declining  constantly  even  during  the  recent 
years  of  enrollment  increases. 

2.  That,  over  the  past  decade,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  college  graduates  who  go  into 
teaching  has  risen  sharply,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  certificated  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  has  increased  faster  than  the  labor 
force. 

3.  That  the  number  of  bachelor  and  pro¬ 
fessional  degrees  in  the  teacher  force  has 
grown  consistently. 

4.  That  more  persons  are  leaving  non¬ 
school  jobs  than  quit  teaching  to  accept 
private  employment. 

5.  That  tire  teacher  cost, ''of  higher  costs 
in  education,  result  from  the  following  fac¬ 
tors: 

(a)  A  decline  in  the  productivity  of  teach¬ 
ers.  i 

(b)  A  proliferatiton  of  course  offerings 
and  the  assumption  of  noneducational  re¬ 
sponsibilities  by  the  schools  (which  the 
study  found  to  be  responsible  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  100,000  additional  teachers). 

(c)  The  change  from  the  subject-centered 
schools  to  the  child -centered  or  activity 
schools,  which  has  caused,  among  other 
things,  building  space  required  per  pupil  to 
increase  from  50  to  100  percent  during  the 
past  20  or  30  years. 

.  Recognizing  that  enrollments  will  and 
should  increase  in  our  schools,  this  study 
reveals  that  State  and  local  school  sys¬ 
tems  are  equal  to  this  “spending  task. 
Although  school  expenditures  will  more 
than  double  by  1970,  this  is  requiring 
States  and  the  communities  to  utilize 
more  fully  all  the  tax  sources  available 
to  them. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Gov.  Harold  W.  Han¬ 
ley,  Governor  of  Indiana,  wrote  to  me 
sending  some  interesting  material.  He 
told  me  that  following  the  launching  of 
Sputnik  I,  Indiana  began  a  thorough 
factfinding  study  of  its  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  with  particular  emphasis  on  science 
and  mathematics  courses,  enrollments 
and  pupil  aptitudes.  Every  ninth  grade 
student  received  an  identical  test  and 
the  results  were  evaluated  by  profes¬ 
sional  laboratories.  The  exceptional  in- 
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dividuals  were  then  asked  how  many 
wished  to  enter  college  and  how  many 
would  need  financial  and  scholarship  as¬ 
sistance.  This  is  the  first  State  I  know 
of  to  do  this — and  the  results  are  most 
illuminating. 

THE  NEED  FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  TALENTED 
PUPILS 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  707 
high  school  principals  in  Indiana  asking 
the  following  question: 

How  many  students  in  your  school  qualify 
by  the  way  of  interest,  ability,  and  aptitude 
in  science  and  mathematics  to  perform  suc¬ 
cessful  college  work;  how  many  do  you  es- 
tirriate  are  unable  to  attend  college  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  financial  resources? 

The  replies  to  this  question  indicated 
that  there  were  approximately  2,000  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  the  interest,  ability,  and 
aptitude  for  science  and  mathematics 
but  lacked  the  funds  needed  for  higher 
education. 

A  4y2-hour  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion  in  science,  mathematics,  English, 
and  social  studies  was  given  to  all  seniors 
wanting  to  take  the  examination.  Of 
the  estimated  2,000  qualified  pupils  who 
needed  aid  as  reported  on  the  question¬ 
naires,  703  of  these  pupils  took  this  com¬ 
prehensive  examination  and  the  results 
were  machine  scored.  There  were  199 
of  the  703  pupils  who  ranked  above  the 
90th  percentile  in  mathematics  and  sci¬ 
ence  based  on  national  norms.  The  199 
pupils  were  then  divided  into  four  cate¬ 
gories: 

First.  Twenty-seven  pupils  were 
counted  in  group  I  that  included  all 
pupils  making  above  the  90  percentile 
based  on  national  norms  in  each  of  the 
four  fields  of  mathematics,  science,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  social  studies. 

Second.  Seventy-three  pupils  were 
counted  in  group  II  that  included  all 
pupils  making  above  the  90th  percentile 
in  mathematics  and  science,  and  a  per¬ 
centile  average  of  above  90  in  the  four 
areas  tested. 

Third.  Ninety-nine  pupils  were  counted 
in  group  III  that  included  all  pupils 
ranking  above  the  90th  percentile  in 
mathematics  and  science  but  making  a 
percentile  rating  of  90  or  lower  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  social  studies. 

The  committee  decided  to  consider  at 
this  time  any  of  those  pupils  in  group 
III  for  scholarship  aid  who  had  a  per¬ 
centile  ranking  of  95  or  above  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science.  This  consideration 
included  179  of  the  199  students.  These 
students  were  asked  concerning  their 
ability  to  finance  their  higher  education. 
Twenty-three  students  did  not  reply  and 
it  was  assumed  they  had  financial  re¬ 
sources  for  attending  college.  Fourteen 
students  stated  that  they  had  sufficient  to 
attend  a  college  or  university  of  their 
own  choice  for  1  year.  Twenty-five  stu¬ 
dents  advised  the  committee  that  they 
were  going  into  fields  other  than  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  in  higher  education 
therefore  automatically  eliminating 
themselves.  - 

A  need  formula  was  applied  to  /the 
117  remaining  and  qualified  pupils.  This 
formula  has  been  widely  used  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  to  determine,  first, 
the  financial  need  necessary  and,  second, 
the  amount  of  financial  aid  required  in 
order  to  guarantee  1  year  of  college  work. 
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Sixty-four  students  were  eliminated  by 
the  formula,  leaving  53  qualifying  for  aid. 
Of  the  53  qualifying  for  financial  aid,  37 
already  had  scholarships  ranging  from 
$25  to  $750. 

The  committee  learned  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  hand  was  not  to  provide  scholar¬ 
ships  as  only  16  were  needed  and  could 
be  taken  care  of.  The  problem  is  pro¬ 
viding  financial  assistance  for  those  al¬ 
ready  having  scholarships  in  order  to 
guarantee  1  year  of  college  work. 

A  plan  is  being  devised  by  the  State 
whereby  the  53  needing  financial  aid  in 
order  to  complete  1  year  of  college  edu¬ 
cation  may  secure  that  aid  providing, 
of  course,  they  enroll  in  college  this  fall 
and  make  satisfactory  grades. 

I  now  come  to  the  constitutional  argu¬ 
ment,  and  I  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Cyrus  W.  Anderson,  filed  April  2,  1958, 
with  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Federal  aid  for  schools,  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  is  morally  and  legally  wrong  be¬ 
cause  it  will  lead  to  Federal  control.  A 
1942  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  reads 
as  follows: 

It  Is  hardly  lack  of  due  process  for  the 
Government  to  regulate  that  which  it  subsi¬ 
dizes  (317  U.  S.,  p.  131.  decision  by  Justice 
Jackson  in  case  of  Wickard  v.  Filburn,  1942). 

Public  education  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  controlled  by  the  States  and 
localities  and  not  by  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  clearly  defined  in  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution : 

Powers  reserved  to  States:  The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  people. 

Nothing  could  be  more  clearly  worded. 
The  10th  amendment  prohibits  Congress 
from  interfering  in  the  business  of  the 
States,  and  this  certainly  would  include 
the  public  schools.  Nowhere  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  Congress  given  permission  to 
tax  and  spend  for  the  Nation’s  schools. 

Our  constitutional  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  endangered  by  the  continuing 
advance  of  Federal  powers  and  the 
usurpation  of  State  and  local  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

If  Federal  aid  to  education  is  im¬ 
posed,  it  eventually  will  achieve  the 
breakdown  of  constitutional  government, 
remove  educational  responsibility  from 
parents — where  it  belongs — and  make 
collectivized  captives  of  our  children. 

A  resolution  at  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  September  16-19, 1957,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  states : 

Federal  aid  to  education  could  result  in 
loss  of  local  control  and  the  imposition  of 
propagandized  national  education  such  as 
was  experienced  in  Nazi  Germany  and  now 
exists  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Under  the  10th  amendment,  education 
is  clearly  a  matter  of  State  jurisdiction. 
Local  boards  of  education  are  an  integral 
part  of  State  government;  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  government  they  gov¬ 
ern  and  conduct  our  school  systems  on 
a  purely  local  basis.  They  consider  the 
views  of  the  parents  and  citizens  whose 
children  will  be  affected  by  decisions 
that  they  make.  They  do  not  take  their 
orders  from  Washington.  This  will  all 
be  changed  under  S.  4237.  Although  S. 


4237  attempts  to  enunciate  a  policy 
which  would  deprive  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  right  to  control  the  State 
education  systems,  we  need  only  to  look 
at  what  happened  in  the  vocational  edu¬ 
cational  program  to  find  out  what  will 
most  surely  happen  here. 

In  1916,  Congress  passed  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  which  provided  financial  aid 
for  local  vocational  educational  systems. 
Prior  to  passage,  the  same  arguments 
were  advanced  by  those  for  it.  They 
proclaimed  that  safeguards  were  such 
that  Federal  control  could  never  follow; 
State  educators  predicted  otherwise.  To¬ 
day,  in  a  108-page  book  entitled  “Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Vocational  Education,’’ 
these  regulations  are  voluminously  set 
forth. 

In  at  least  five  places,  S.  4237  requires 
that  the  individual  States  involved  must 
submit  State  plans  which  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Federal  Govei-nment.  This 
is  true  of  the  scholarship,  the  loan,  the 
foreign  language  and  equipment  sub¬ 
sidies  and  on  guidance  and  counseling, 
and  an  additional  State  plan  must  be 
submitted  on  the  area  vocational  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

From  what  has  happened  in  a  closely 
related  field,  we  certainly  should  be  able 
to  see  that  it  will  be  but  a  very  short 
time  until  we  have  substituted  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Federal  bureaucrats  for  that  of 
our  own  local  citizens  who  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  growth  of  our 
school  systems,  causing  a  1,352  percent 
inci'ease  in  college  enrollment  from  1900 
to  1957. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  past  25  years  Congress,  the  admin¬ 
istrative  branch,  and  the  judicial  branch 
have  done  enough  harm  to  what  I  con¬ 
sider  the  keystone  of  our  Constitution — 
the  10th  amendment.  I  do  not  like  to 
be  a  party  to  what  is  likely  to  happen 
tonight  by  taking  away  another  of  the 
powers  given  to  the  States  and  never 
delegated  by  the  States  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

If  we  continue  the  trend  toward  the 
welfare  state,  the  trend  toward  central¬ 
ized  government,  then  some  of  us — yes, 
many  of  us — may  be  alive  to  say,  “Yes; 
I  was  there  when  that  started,  and  I 
am  sorry  I  had  a  part  in  it.” 

We  have  traveled  too  far  down  the 
p&th  of  centralized  government  and  the 
welfare  state.  We  have  said  too  long 
to  the  American  people,  “You  cannot  do 
this  yourself.  Let  the  people  who  work 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  do  it.” 

We  have  poured  in  more  and  more 
people  and  more  and  more  billions  of 
dollars  to  let  the  people  who  work  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  do  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  those  things  which  the 
Amei-icans  better  do  for  themselves. 

To  me,  this  involves  not  only  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  shall  continue  to  do 
damage  to  our  Constitution,  but  also 
whether  we  shall  continue  to  damage 
the  morale  of  the  people.  We  need  only 
to  read  history.  We  need  only  to  l-ead 
the  histories  of  the  great  civilizations 
and  the  great  governments  which  have 
declined  and  sunk  into  the  morass  of 
low  morale  to  realize  what  we  are  coming 
to. 
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Anyone  who  can  read  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  can  understand  it  can  deter¬ 
mine  for  himself  what  we  ai’e  doing 
tonight,  as  we  have  done  for  the  past 
25  years,  is  to  follow  exactly  in  the  path 
of  Babylon,  in  the  path  of  Egypt,  and 
in  the  path  of  Rome.  Let  us  read  and 
reread  what  Gibbon  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  fall  of  Rome.  First,  there  was  an 
increase  in  divorce  and  the  breaking  up 
of  family  homes.  He  continued  by  list¬ 
ing  the  dependence  of  the  people  on  the 
government,  followed  by  the  centralizing 
of  the  government  in  the  Roman  senate. 
I  think  what  Gibbon  said  should  be  re¬ 
read  by  every  Amei’ican  tonight  and  to¬ 
morrow,  so  that  we  can  become  a  little 
frightened  by  what  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  are  doing.  We  are  put¬ 
ting  a  Federal  crutch  under  the  arms 
of  the  people.  We  are  taking  away  the 
bootstraps  which  Americans  once  grasped 
firmly  and  pulled  on  to  make  something 
out  of  themselves.  We  are  instilling  in 
the  Amei-ican  people  the  desire  to  rely 
upon  the  Federal  Government  for  every¬ 
thing  they  need  and  do. 

No;  I  will  not  be  a  part  of  such  activity. 
I  do  not  want  to  tell  my  children  and 
grandchildren  that  I  destroyed  one  more 
bulwark  of  our  Constitution;  that  I 
kicked  one  more  brick  fi-om  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  that  great  document. 

I  am  a  little  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
both  political  parties  in  the  United  States 
say  to  the  people,  “Look  to  Washington,” 
forgetting  that  what  our  forefathers 
said:  ‘-Look  to  God;  look  to  our  flag; 
Look  to  ourselves — we  can  do  the  job.” 

If  the  Federal  Government  continues 
to  say  to  the  States,  “We  will  build  your 
schools;  we  will  educate  your  childi’en,” 
how  long  will  it  be  until  the  American 
people  will  be  told,  “All  is  gone.  We  are 
a  socialized  state.  Oui's  is  a  centralized 
govei'nment”? 

We  have  gone  completely  around  the 
circle.  We  have  come  back  to  the  exact 
situation  which  caused  our  forefathers 
to  leave  Europe  more  than  300  years  ago. 
We  have  returned  to  centralized  govern¬ 
ment.  We  have  said  to  the  people  of 
our  country,  “You  have  no  dignity.  The 
only  dignity  is  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.”  We  have  said  to  Americans, 
“You  have  no  freedom.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ai-izona  has 
expired. 

Mr.  C-OLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  acting  minority  leader  yield  an 
additional  4  minutes  to  me  from  the 
time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  yield  4  minutes 
more  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion,  we  are  engaged  tonight  in 
the  destruction  of  our  constitutional 
fi-eedom.  I  have  kept  quiet  long  enough 
about  these  dangex's.  I  am  not  very 
proud  of  the  Republican  Party  tonight, 
as  I  realize  it  has  joined  in  the  chorus 
started  by  the  Democrats:  “Let  us  fed¬ 
eralize  the  schools.”  I  know  that  the 
amount  provided  is  not  large.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  grant  a  few  scholarships.  But 
we  are  going  to  throw  another  billion 
dollars  down  the  drain  for  something 
which  has  never  been  proved  to  be 
needed.  As  I  said  in  my  minority  views. 
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once  the  camel  gets  his  nose  under  the 
tent,  the  body  will  follow.  As  surely 
as  I  am  standing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  if  the  McNamara  amendment  is 
not  successful  tonight,  within  the  course 
of  1  year  there  will  be  before  Congress  a 
bill  providing  for  the  construction  of 
schools.  I  prophesy  that  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Congress  bills  will  be  introduced  to 
control  education  and  the  schools.  That 
frightens  me.  Mr.  President,  I  am  more 
frightened  about  what  is  going  on  with¬ 
in  the  country  than  I  am  frightened 
about  what  the  Russians  can  do  to  us. 

I  fear  that  the  action  we  are  taking  to¬ 
night  and  the  action  we  have  taken 
thus  far  this  year  to  create  a  $12  billion 
fiscal  deficit  will  come  closer  to  doing 
what  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin, 
and  Communists  have  said  they  would 
do,  namely,  destroy  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  without  fighting  us,  by  destroying 
our  economy,  than  anything  they  can  do 
to  us  materially  with  bombs,  missiles,  and 
&lTCT2if  t/» 

If  the  morale  of  the  American  people 
is  destroyed,  if  the  initiative  of  our 
young  people  is  destroyed,  if  the  pride 
and  initiative  and  responsibility  of  their 
parents  in  connection  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children  is  destroyed,  Mr. 
President,  you  and  I  will  live  to  see  the 
day  when  the  American  way  of  life  will 
be  no  more.  I  know  that  the  present 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  feels  about  this  matter  as  I 
do,  and  does  not  want  or  seek  to  have 
the  American  way  of  life  destroyed  any 
more  than  I  do. 

Mr.  President,  in  reading  the  hearings 
of  the  committee  on  this  bill  I  notice 
that — as  is  customary— only  excerpts  of 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  have  been  set 
forth.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  which  the  distinguished  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  Chair  and  I  have  had. 

At  this  time  I  read  from  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  committee  by  one  of  the 
very  distinguished  educators  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Detlev  Bronk,  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
National  Research  Council: 

A  second  topic  to  which  you  have  asked 
me  to  speak  is  this:  The  deficiencies  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education  as  related  to  national  defense. 

This  I  would  say:  There  is  an  inadequate 
number  of  competent  teachers,  and  there  are 
inadequate  opportunities  for  the  continued 
development  of  those  we  have.  -  There  is  an 
inadequate  local  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
this  I  would  strongly  stress  for  the  reason 
that  education  is  a  personal  matter. 

Later  in  the  hearings,  I  asked  some 
questions  on  this  subject.  I  now  read 
from  that  point  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Goldwater.  Dr.  Bronk,  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  their  comments  on 
your  presentation.  I  personally  think  it  is 
the  best  I  have  heard  on  the  subject. 

I  have  just  1  or  2  questions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  they  are  rather  basic.  I  was  very 
happy  to  hear  you  explain  your  position  on 
the  Federal  approach  to  education.  It  seems 
today,  when  we  reach  a  problem,  we  are  all 
afraid  to  face  up  to  it,  and  our  first  reaction 
is.  look  to  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
solution. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

What  is  wrong  with  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  today?  Am  I  wrong  in  assuming  that 
we  must  start  at  the  local  school  board  level 
and  find  the  answers? 


Dr.  Bronk.  I  certainly  do  not  /think  you 
are  wrong,  sir. 

Mr.  President,  cannot  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
just  once  in  a  generation  say  to  the  young 
people,  the  middle  aged  people,  and  the 
older  people  of  the  Nation,  “America  got 
along  pretty  well  without  having  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  meddle  in  the  affairs  of 
its  citizens,  without  putting  a  Federal 
crutch  under  every  problem,  and  we  are 
going  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  have  the 
Nation  return  to  the  status  of  individual 
strength.” 

Mr.  President,  insofar  as  primary  and 
secondary  education  are  concerned  I 
have  greater  confidence  in  the  local 
school  board  of  the  community  in  which 
I  live,  and,  insofar  as  higher  education 
is  concerned,  I  have  greater  confidence  in 
the  State  universities  and  colleges  and 
their  ability  to  care  for  the  education  of 
my  children,  than  I  have  in  any  presi¬ 
dential  appointee  whose  nomination 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  who 
would  be  surrounded  by  thousands  and 
thousands  of  bureaucrats,  and  would  be 
provided  with  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  with  which  to  do  the  same  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  bill.  The  pending  bill  can  be  dressed 
up  in  any  kind  of  skin  one  might  wish, 
but  it  is  still  baloney.  It  is  still  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  Nation. 

The  best  thing  I  can  do  for  my  com¬ 
munity,  my  State,  and  my  country,  af¬ 
fecting  the  education  of  my  children  and 
the  children  of  all  the  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  is  to  see  to  it  that  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  receives  a  decided 
setback;  and  I  hope  that  will  be  done 
by  the  Senate  tonight. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
.without  having  the  time  required  there¬ 
for  charged  to  the  time  available  to 
either  side,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  tlje  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  to  pro¬ 
vide  Federal  aid  to  States  for  school 
construction.  In  fact,  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment,  along  with  several 
other  Senators,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be. 

Education  is  the  most  important 
problem  which  confronts  the  Nation 
today. 


In  October  1957,  shortly  after  the 
Soviets  sent  their  sputnik  into  space,  a 
distinguished  educator.  Prof.  John  L. 
Dunning,  of  Columbia  University,  said 
that  the  United  States  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  “this 
age  of  technological  imperialism”  if  our 
strength  and  progress  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained. 

He  said : 

While  the  Soviets  have  already  gained 
their  exploitation  of  this  new  and  awesome 
age,  we  have  not,  because  our  people,  our 
Government,  and  our  schools,  have  not  yet 
grasped  its  full  significance. 

Mr.  President,  education  is  important 
today  not  solely  because  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  in  national  defense.  I  believe 
that,  belatedly,  we  have  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  educational  advancement  is 
necessary  for  our  economic  -growth  and 
for  our  full  intellectual  and  cultural  de- 
velopement,  if  our  country  is  to  fulfill 
its  promise. 

In  large  measure,  the  challenge  must 
be  met  by  action  taken  by  State  local 
and  private  school  bodies. 

Our  educational  system  should  have 
higher  standards  in  curriculums,  higher 
requirements  of  scholarship,  for  stu¬ 
dents,  better  teachers,  and  more  class¬ 
rooms. 

I  support  Senate  bill  4237.  However, 
the  bill  can  do  nothing  more,  in  my 
opinion,  than  meet  emergency  needs. 

The  pending  bill,  S.  4237,  is  designed 
to  select  the  best  students  now  avail¬ 
able — whether  in  high  school  or  college — 
for  advanced  undergraduate  and  gradu¬ 
ate  training. 

It  has  been  argued  today,  in  opposition 
to  the  bill,  that  the  scholarships  and  fel¬ 
lowships  to  be  made  available  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  will  be  used  for  the 
pursuit  of  frivolous  studies.  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  is  clear  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  is  to  have  the  scholar¬ 
ships  and  fellowships  awarded  to  stu¬ 
dents  because  of  their  superior  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  their  serious  purpose  to  study 
in  the  fields  of  science,  engineering, 
languages,  and  also  to  study  the  hu¬ 
manities,  basic  and  prior  to  all  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  deliberations  in 
the  committee,  we  did  not  limit  the  scope 
of  the  bill  to  scholarships  for  science  and 
engineering.  We  should  realize  that 
there  must  be  a  return  to  the  study  of 
the  humanities  if  there  is  to  be  any  ad¬ 
vancement  in  knowledge. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  the  deficiencies  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  cannot  be  met  without 
Federal  aid.  So  if  the  issue  is  to  be 
joined  on  Federal  aid,  let  it  be  joined  on 
the  amendment. 

One  need  is  that  of  classrooms.  This 
need  would  be  met  in  part  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  ,  which  I  support.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  classroom  shortages  is  not  new. 
We  all  know  that  the  shortage  has  not 
blossomed  overnight.  We  have  known 
for  a  long  time  that  not  enough  schools 
were  built  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war,  because  of  shortages 
both  of  manpower  and  of  materials. 
But  we  have  done  little  about  it. 
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This  fall  the  opening  elementary  and 
secondary  school  enrollment  is  estimated 
to  be  approximately  33  million  students. 
By  1960  it  will  be  40  million.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  the  1965  enrollment  will  swell  to 
44  million. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  there  are  to¬ 
day  almost  2  million  pupils  in  classrooms 
in  excess  of  the  normal  capacity  of  the 
classrooms. 

Today,  according  to  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  Nation  needs  140,000  addi¬ 
tional  classrooms.  One-half  are  needed 
merely  to  take  care  of  the  overflow  of 
students,  and  the  other  half  are  needed 
to  replace  classrooms  no  longer  fit  for 
children  to  use. 

This  crisis  is  a  real  one.  Former  Sec¬ 
retary  Marion  B.  Folsom  said  that  from 
59,000  to  65,000  additional  classrooms 
are  needed  each  year  simply  to  keep  up 
with  each  year’s  enrollment  increases 
and  replacement  needs. 

The  States  estimated  that  they  would 
build  about  70,000  classrooms  in  1956-57. 
Actually,  in  the  last  year  68,600  were 
completed.  Even  if  the  States  had 
reached  their  objective,  Mr.  Folsom 
points  out,  the  States  “would  reduce  the 
shortage  by  only  from  4,000  to  10,000 
classrooms  a  year.  At  this  rate,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  16  years  would  be  required  to 
eliminate  the  total  shortage.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  would  run  all  the  way  to  40  years.” 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  of  $1  billion 
a  year  for  2  years,  to  be  divided  among 
the  States  in  the  ratio  the  school  popula¬ 
tion  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
school  population. 

This  amendment  will  provide  Federal 
aid,  but  it  would  leave  the  responsibility 
to  the  States. 

It  is  proper  that  the  States  and  local 
communities  should  make  the  greatest 
effort;  but,  even  using  all  the  States’  re¬ 
sources,  the  need  for  classrooms  cannot 
be  met.  Today  more  than  half,  indeed 
almost  two-thirds,  of  the  money  used  to 
operate  our  schools  comes  from  local  re¬ 
sources.  Local  funds,  as  we  all  know, 
rely  heavily  on  property  taxes,  and 
property  taxes  are  as  high  in  most  States 
as  is  possible.  There  must  be  some 
equalization  between  the  States  if  equal¬ 
ity  of  educational  opportunity  is  to  be 
available  for  every  boy  and  girl. 

Further  delay  will  only  increase  the 
seriousness  of  the  alarming  classroom 
shortage.  The  problem  has  reached 
fioodtide  proportions,  and  State  and 
local  efforts  cannot  help  much  longer. 
It  is  apparent  that  only  a  federally  aided 
program  of  school  construction  can  meet 
the  need. 

A  few  minutes  ago — and  I  say  this  with 
all  deference  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  who  is  not  present  at  the 
moment — it  was  said  this  was  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  program.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
in  1947,  when  I  was  for  the  first  time  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  joined  with 
other  Members,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  Republican,  the  late  Senator  Taft  of 
Ohio,  Senator  Tobey  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
all  Republicans,  as  well  as  Senator 
Thomas  of  Utah,  in  introducing  a  Fed¬ 


eral-aid  bill  for  our  schools.  Senator 
Taft  was  chief  sponsor  of  that  bill,  and 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  we  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  quoting  Senator  Taft  on  many 
issues.  Perhaps  it  is  not  wholly  fair  to 
do  so,  but  I  should  like  to  read  what  he 
said  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
the  question  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
The  speech  was  made  on  March  24,  1948. 
Senator  Taft  said : 

Four  years  ago,  I  opposed  the  bill  on  this 
subject;  but  in  the  course  of  that  debate  it 
became  so  apparent  that  many  children  in 
the  United  States  were  left  without  educa¬ 
tion,  and  then  it  became  apparent  upon  fur¬ 
ther  study,  that  that  was  not  the  fault, 
necessarily,  of  the  States  where  they  lived, 
but  rather  the  financial  abilities  of  the 
States,  that  I  could  see  no  way  of  meeting 
the  condition  which  now  exists  regarding 
illiteracy  in  the  United  States  and  lack  of 
education  in  the  United  States  without 
some  Federal  assistance,  particularly  for 
those  States  which  today  are  considerably 
below  the  average  wealth  of  the  United 
States. 

He  said  further; 

It  is  popular  to  provide  for  public 
works.  *  *  *  Public  works  are  nice  things; 
we  can  see  them.  But  when  it  comes  down 
to  the  basic  necessities  of  life  and  the 
basic  elements  of  human  welfare  and  hu¬ 
man  progress,  there  is  nothing  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  education.  It  does  not  have  the 
glamour  that  other  things  have,  but  it 
seems  to  me  we  must  go  forward  in  the 
field  of  education  for  our  people  and  I  know 
of  no  way  of  going  forward  in  that  field  to 
any  substantial  degree  without  providing 
some  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Finally  he  said: 

I  do  not  think  I  can  exaggerate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  education.  Primary  education  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  forms  of  republican  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  government  depending  on  the 
making  of  decisions  by  the  people  and  de¬ 
pending  on  their  intelligence  can  exist  only 
if  the  people  have  some  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  of  government  which 
are  presented  to  them.  Unless  there  is  a 
satisfactory  educational  basis,  there  cannot 
possibly  be  hope  for  success  in  any  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  where  the  people 
are  expected  to  rule  and  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  placed  before  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President;  class¬ 
room  deficiency  is  not  the  only  defi¬ 
ciency  in  our  educational  system.  As 
I  began  my  remarks,  I  said  the  need  of 
higher  standards  in  curricula  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  is  one  of  our 
basic  needs.  However,  that  is  a  matter 
for  local  and  private  educational  bodies. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Congress  can  do 
about  it.  I  hope  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  appoint  a  small 
commission,  made  up  of  outstanding 
scholars,  not  to  study  again  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  our  educational  system,  but 
to  consult  with  governors  and  with  heads 
of  State  educational  bodies,  in  the  at¬ 
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tempt  to  impress  upon  them  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  raising  the  standards  of  curric- 
ulums  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  the  requirements  of  scholar¬ 
ships  for  students. 

But  the  Senate  is  dealing  now  with 
an  amendment  which  would  go  to  one 
issue,  that  of  Federal  aid  to  provide 
needed  classrooms  for  the  schools  of  the 
Nation.  I  hope  very  much  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  (  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hoblitzell  in  the  chair).  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
proponents  of  general  Federal  aid  to 
education  have  chosen  the  flag  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  under  which  to  sail  their 
ship  of  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
across  the  Congress  and  the  country. 
S.  4237  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  sufficiently 
adapted  to  defense  needs  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  defense  bill.  I  seriously  doubt 
that  it  will  improve  our  relative  position 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  technology. 

This  bill  contains  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams,  and  by  this  variety,  apparently 
attempts  to  adopt  as  many  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  offered  as  is  possible,  and  more 
by  far  than  is  practical. 

It  contains  a  scholarship  program  for 
college  work. 

It  also  contains  a  student  loan  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  student  loan  program, 
there  is  provided  a  program  of  national' 
defense  fellowships,  which  is  one-half 
grant,  one-half  loan. 

There  are  grants  for  equipment  and 
facilities  for  the  teaching  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

There  are  institutes  for  school  teaclr- 
ers  and  counselors. 

There  is  also  a  separate  type  of  in¬ 
stitute  for  teachers  of  foreign  languages. 

The  bill  provides  for  Federal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  establishment  of  & 
counseling  program. 

It  also  provides  for  research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  teaching  by  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  motion  picture. 

The  vocational  program  has  not  been 
forgotten,  an  additional  program  hav- 
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ing  been  added  with  an  authorization 
of  a  $20  million  annual  appropriation. 

A  science  information  center  has  been 
thrown  in,  too,  this  latter  being  in  ef¬ 
fect  a  national  library  of  science. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  almost  no 
branch  in  the  field  of  education  has  been 
overlooked  for  Federal  participation  by 
this  bill.  Obviously,  the  proponents  of 
this  measure  have  adopted  a  shotgun  ap¬ 
proach. 

Despite  the  inclusion  in  this  bill  of  so 
many  types  of  programs,  and  such  a 
variety  of  approaches,  I  repeat  that  this 
bill  will  not  appreciably  contribute  to 
the  national  defense.  Neither  the 
scholarship  program  nor  the  student 
loan  program  is  limited  in  any  way  to 
persons  undertaking  a  course  of  study 
considered  to  be  critical  to  our  national 
defense.  Under  one  of  these  programs,  a 
participating  student  might  study  social 
welfare  work,  domestic  science,  or  for 
that  matter,  flower  arranging.  Only 
those  programs  designed  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  modem  foreign  languages 
are  limited  to  any  extent  so  far  as  cur¬ 
riculum  is  concerned. 

Even  were  strict  curriculum  require¬ 
ments  imposed  on  these  programs,  a 
major  deficiency  from  a  national  de¬ 
fense  standpoint  would  still  exist.  In 
the  student  loan  and  fellowship  pro¬ 
grams,  it  has  been  provided  that  a  re¬ 
cipient  can  repay  the  loan  by  serving  in 
the  teaching  profession.  In  no  other 
program  in  this  bill  is  there  any  require¬ 
ment  that  the  participant  serve  in  any 
capacity  in  the  field  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  assisted  in  his  training.  As 
far  as  the  language  of  the  bill  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  person,  by  participating  in  the 
scholarship  program  and  the  national 
defense  fellowship,  might,  with  financing 
from  the  Federal  Government,  obtain 
his  doctorate  in  nuclear  physics,  and 
upon  his  graduation  enter  upon  employ¬ 
ment  with  a  stock  brokerage  firm,  and 
never  thereafter  utilize,  in  the  national 
defense  interest,  one  iota  of  his  tax¬ 
payer-financed  scientific  training. 

For  these  reasons,  the  bill  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  sadly  lacking  in  provisions 
which  would  make  it  effective  from  a 
national  defense  standpoint. 

No  State  or  local  study  reveals  that 
needs  cannot  be  met  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  Federal  intervention,  in 
fact,  is  neither  needed  nor  desired. 

How  does  the  administration  justify 
its  proposal  for  intervention  in  science 
education,  guidance,  and  scholarships  in 
view  of  these  studies  and  the  findings 
of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  Beyond  the  High  SofTool,  second  re¬ 
port,  1958: 

The  Committee  recommends  that  private, 
local,  and  State  sources  increase  their  sup¬ 
port  of  scholarship  funds  to  several  times 
the  present  amount  and  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships.  The  Committee  believes  that,  inso¬ 
far  as  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned,  it  should  not  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  light  of  the  considerations  pre¬ 
sented  earlier  in  this  chapter,  undertake  to 
provide  new  scholarships  (other  than  work- 
study)  for  undergraduate  students. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  State  or  local  school  boards 
or  educators  in  general  want  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  supervise  or  stand¬ 


ardize  education  in  the*United  States  in 
the  fields  of  science,  guidance  or  schol¬ 
arships. 

Governors  of  various  States  have  made 
statements  opposing  Federal  interven¬ 
tion  in  education.  Among  these  Gov¬ 
ernors  are:  Gov.  Price  Daniel,  of  Texas; 
Gor.  William  G.  Stratton,  of  Illinois; 
Gov.  James  P.  Coleman,  of  Mississippi; 
Gov.  Milward  L.  Simpson,  of  Wyoming; 
Gov.  George  Bell  Timmerman,  of  South 
Carolina;  Gov.  Albert  Chandler,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Gov.  James  E.  Folsom,  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Gov.  Harold  W.  Handley,  of  Indiana, 
wrote  on  July  22,  1958: 

Once  started,  a  system  of  federalized 
scholarships  would  never  be  terminated. 
The  cost  would  run  into  the  billions,  and 
institutions  now  independent  or  State-sup¬ 
ported  would  become  completely  subservient 
to  the  new  bureaucracy  in  Washington, 
which  would  quickly  establish  its  self-per¬ 
petuating  existence. 

Indiana  wants  no  part  of  such  so-called 
Federal  aid,  and  it  needs  none.  The  self- 
sufficiency,  initiative,  and  enterprise  of  the 
American  people  are  national  characteristics. 
Education  problems  can  continue  to  be  han¬ 
dled  locally  and  individually. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago,  Gov.  J.  Lind¬ 
say  Almond,  Jr.,  on  August  4,  1958,  in 
opposing  H.  R.  13247,  said: 

Education,  historically  and  legally,  is  the 
obligation  of  the  States  and  their  localities 
and  there  is  no  emergency  or  any  other 
circumstance  which  would  justify  the  sur¬ 
render  of  this  responsibility  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

I,  therefore,  storngly  oppose  H.  R.  13247, 
which  would  inject  the  Federal  Government 
in  a  new  field  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  is  institut¬ 
ing  a  new  program  of  scholarship  and  loan 
aid  to  promising  students  and  for  many 
years  has  encouraged  other  scholarship  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  benefit  of  young  men 
and  women  of  promise,  who  y  required  as¬ 
sistance  beyond  their  own  means  in  com¬ 
pleting  their  education. 

There  is  no  demonstrated  need  for  the 
proposed  Federal  scholarships  and  as  has 
been  true  in  so  many  other  Federal  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  this  proposal  undoubtedly  would 
constitute  the  beginning  of  permanent  addi¬ 
tional  expense  and  burden  upon  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  country.  There  is  no  field  or 
activity  which  is  more  important  to  be  re¬ 
tained  under  local  control  than  education, 
and  I  view  this  suggested  legislation  as  an 
entering  wedge  to  destroy  such  control. 

I  am  not  ready  to  concede  that  there 
is  sufficient  justification  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  enter  into  the  field  of 
education.  If  such  justification  exists, 
however.  Federal  participation  should 
be  limited  to  that  area  best  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  national  defense.  It 
would  be  much  better,  if  national  defense 
requires  Federal  aid  to  education,  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  a  tremendous  student  loan 
program,  whereby  the  opportunity  for 
training  would  be  made  more  readily 
available  to  those  who  have  initiative 
and  talent.  Even  such  a  loan  program 
should  be  limited  to  students  pursuing 
courses  of  study  in  science,  mathematics, 
foreign  languages,  and  other  such  courses 
closely  and  directly  related  to  the  na¬ 
tional  defense.  The  bill  should  spell  out 
requirements  for  participants  to  utilize 
their  training  at  least  for  some  minimum 
period  in  the  national  defense  interest. 


Furthermore,  there  is,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  no  requirement  that  the  Federal 
program  of  student  assistance  be  limited 
to  those  persons  who  actually  need  help 
in  order  to  obtain  advanced  education. 
The  lack  of  this  limitation  can  only 
result  in  a  duplication  of  non-Federal 
student  assistance  programs  and  in  as¬ 
sistance  to  those  financially  able  to  pay 
for  their  own  education. 

Except  in  those  fields  related  directly 
to  the  national  defense,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  constitutional  authority 
to  invade  the  field  of  education.  No¬ 
where  in  the  Constitution  is  the  word 
“education”  or  any  synonym  thereof 
used.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
wisely  recognized  that  education  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  State,  the  community 
and  the  parents.  The  Constitution  de¬ 
clares  in  the  10th  amendment: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

This  clearly  places  education  in  the 
realm  of  State  responsibility. 

I  realize  that  there  are  Members  of  this 
body,  Members  of  the  other  House,  and 
those  among  the  general  public  who 
would  place  expediency  before  adherence 
to  the  Constitution.  These  groups  take 
the  position  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  must  move  into  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  since  the  State  and  local  communi¬ 
ties  are  unable  to  perform  the  job  ade¬ 
quately.  No  argument  could  be  more 
fallacious. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  necessitated  by  spend¬ 
thrift  Congresses  such  as  this,  has 
usurped  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  tax  sources,  thereby  severely  limiting 
the  ability  of  the  States  and  local  com¬ 
munities  to  provide  for  those  needs  which 
lie  within  the  realm  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.  This  area,  in  itself,  is  one  to 
which  those  concerned  with  inadequacies 
of  State  and  local  finances  might  con¬ 
cern  themselves.  Nevertheless,  the  in¬ 
dividual  States  and  local  communities 
are  almost  without  exception  in  a  more 
sound  and  healthier  economic  condition 
than  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
astonishing  to  me,  that  we  could  con¬ 
template  a  national  debt  of  $280  billion, 
which  must  surely  go  higher,  and  at  the 
same  time  point  to  financial  inability  on 
the  part  of  a  State  or  local  community. 
Such  a  viewpoint  is  absurd. 

While  considering  relative  economic 
abilities,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  Federal  Government  returns  less 
value  per  dollar  of  tax  money  received 
than  does  the  State  government,  just  as 
the  State  government  returns  less  value 
per  tax  dollar  received  than  does  the 
municipal  government!  In  other  words, 
the  farther  the  dollar  goes  from  ho.me, 
the  less  value  is  returned.  The  tax  dol¬ 
lar  can  be  compared  to  the  corn  which 
is  taken  to  the  miller  for  conversion  into 
meal.  In  each  tax  dollar  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  miller  also  has  a  toll 
chute,  and  the  largest  toll  chute  of  all 
is  that  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Another  factor  so  often  overlooked  or 
disregarded  by  the  proponents  of  Fed¬ 
eral  spending  is  the  fact  that  regardless 
of  which  level  of  government  provides 
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the  service,  it  is  tl^e  same  individual  tax¬ 
payers  who  must  foot  the  bill.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  comes  no  closer  to  being 
a  Santa  Claus  than  does  any  other  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  total  cost  of  this  bill  over  a  4 -year 
period  is  estimated  to  be  between  one 
and  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  This 
is  exclusive  of  $220  million  in  student 
loans;  $10  million  in  loans  for  science 
equipment  and  facilities;  and  an  unde¬ 
termined  amount  of  loans  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship  program.  It  is  obvious  that  this  bill 
proposes  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  its  practice  of  exercising  lead¬ 
ership  with  money  rather  than  with 
ideas. 

I  realize  most  fully  that  there  are  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  our  national  approach  to 
education.  I  further  realize  that  these 
deficiencies  reflect  on  the  national  de¬ 
fense.  They  concern  me  most  deeply. 
Unlike  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  far  from  convinced  that  money 
alone,  whether  from  the  Federal,  State, 
or  local  level,  will  provide  a  solution  for 
these  deficiencies  .  This  is  amply  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  any  person  of 
ability,  who  has  a  fair  degree  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  initiative,  can  today,  without 
Government  assistance,  obtain  the  best 
formal  education  available  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  innumerable  types  of 
financial  assistance  available  to  the  per¬ 
son  with  ambition  and  initiative.  For 
instance,  in  my  own  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  there  are  88  separate  sources  of 
scholarships  of  which  I  am  aware.  Of 
these,  there  are  29  colleges  which  offer 
scholarships,  7  governmental  agencies,  21 
business  and  industrial  firms,  and  31  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations  and  profes¬ 
sional  groups.  In  addition,  there  are  79 
separate  sources  from  which  students 
may  obtain  educational  loans.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  scholarship  and  loan  funds  which 
are  available,  almost  every  college  in  my 
State  has  available  part-time  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  deserving  students.  I  am 
sure  that  South  Carolina  is  not  unduly 
exceptional  in  this  regard. 

There  appear  to  be  two  major  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  our  educational  process, 
neither  of  which  can  be  readily  or  di¬ 
rectly  improved  by  the  mere  expendi¬ 
ture  of  funds. 

The  first  deficiency  is  a  nebulous  one, 
characterized  by  an  existing  state  of 
mind  in  an  overwhelming  number  of 
the  parents,  teachers,  and  of  general 
public  throughout  our  land.  It  is  the 
complete  mental  inertia  which  inevita¬ 
bly  results  from  the  destruction  of  the 
natural  rewards  of  industry  and  initia¬ 
tive.  This  country  was  founded  upon  a 
system  of  free  enterprise.  So  long  as 
free  enterprise  was  nurtured  and  en¬ 
couraged  and  not  unduly  limited  by  a 
monstrous  Federal  Government,  our 
country  prospered.  It  prospered  because 
a  man  could  gain  in  return  for  his  in¬ 
dustry  and  initiative  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  man,  as  well  as  financial  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  philosophy  of  free  en¬ 
terprise,  which  was  and  is  the  backbone 
of  this  country,  is  being  replaced  by  an 
assumption  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
which  is  another  way  of  expressing  the 


underlying  philosophy  of  the  welfare 
State. 

If  we  would  encourage  from  our  peo¬ 
ple  an  upsurge  of  initiative,  industi-y, 
and  inventiveness,  we  must  bring  a  halt 
to  the  welfare  legislation  and  programs 
which  invariably  encourage  indolence 
in  any  people  subjected  to  their  insatia¬ 
ble  influence.  The  pending  bill,  with 
its  generous  grants  and  stipends,  in¬ 
cluding  travel  and  dependency  allow¬ 
ances,  fairly  begs  an  indolent  student 
attitude. 

The  second  major  deficiency  of  our 
modern  educational  process  lies  in  the 
application  of  what  is  erroneously  called 
“progressive”  education.  Actually,  this 
deficiency  is  inclusive  of  a  number  of 
erroneous  concepts  which  are  now  being 
widely  applied  to  the  harm  of  unsus¬ 
pecting  students  and  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country. 

The  most  insidious  of  these  concepts 
is  that  which  assumes  that  since  all 
men  are  created  equal,  they,  therefore, 
have  equal  and  identical  ability.  I  have 
heard  it  advanced  as  an  adjunct  to  this 
philosophy  that  environment  alone  de¬ 
termines  the  net  resulting  product  in 
individual  attitude  and  mentality.  We 
must  first  recognize  that  we  can — and 
at  the  State  and  local  level — provide 
equality  of  opportunity  for  formal  edu¬ 
cation.  We  cannot,  however,  provide  or 
guarantee  an  equality  of  ability  or 
knowledge  through  education;  for  the 
Creator,  in  His  great  wisdom,  made  no 
two  men  alike,  either  physically  or  men¬ 
tally.  We  must,  therefore,  return  to  a 
recognition  of  individuality  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  educational  process, 
rather  than  attempting  to  use  a  com¬ 
mon  mold  for  all  students. 

Another  fallacious  and  destructive 
practice  identified  with  progressive  edu¬ 
cation  is  that  of  stressing  methodology 
at  the  expense  of  substance.  This,  and 
not  the  lack  of  funds,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
primarily  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
capable  teachers  and  professional  edu¬ 
cators.  I  do  not  believe  if  is  possible  for 
any  person,  regardless  of  how  well 
versed  in  methods  of  teaching,  to  ignite 
in  a  student  the  spark  of  interest  which 
is  vital  to  true  education,  unless  that 
person  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of, 
and  interest  in,  the  substantive  subject 
matter  he  seeks  to  teach. 

This  is  one  instance  in  which  we  might 
profit  from  the  best  in  the  European 
educational  system.  The  testimony  of 
Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  is  to  me  most 
persua'sive.  Dr.  von  Braun,  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee,  said: 

Furthermore,  I  would  say  that  in  teach¬ 
ers’  training,  European  schools  and  uni-i 
versities  care  very  little  about  methodology, 
about  how  people  teach.  They  say  if  this 
man  is  a  good  mathematician  or  a  good 
physicist,  and  if  he  is  really  fired  up  by  a 
message  he  has  to  give  to  his  pupils,  then 
you  need  not  train  him  in  how  to  teach,  and 
what  techniques  and  little  tricks  to  use,  be¬ 
cause  he  will  do  a  good  job  anyway.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  no  fire  burning  in  the 
man,  then  he  is  a  poor  teacher  to  begin  with, 
and  with  no  amount  of  methodology  train¬ 
ing  can  you  make  a  good  one  out  of  him. 
So  you  might  as  well  eliminate  him  right 
away. 
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Progressive  education  ignores  the  fact 
that  it  is  primarily  the  obligation  of  the 
family,  the  church,  and  the  community 
to  teach,  by  example  and  advocacy,  the 
art  of  human  relations.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  educator  to  train  the  minds  of  the 
students  in  order  that  they  may  reason 
to  a  sound  and  logical  conclusion  by  the 
recognition  and  assimilation  of  factual 
knowledge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
von  Braun  was  most  persuasive  on  this 
point  also,  and  I  again  quote  from  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee: 

With  regard  to  elementary  schools,  and  to 
some  extent  also'  to  colleges,  there  Is  the 
question  of  emphasis  on  human  relations 
and  similar  things  versus  emphasis  on  just 
plain  intellectual  training. 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  attended 
any  classes  in  Europe  on  family  life  or  hu¬ 
man  relations,  or  subjects  like  boy-girl  rela¬ 
tions  at  college.  We  just  learned  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmeatic  in  the  lower 
schools.  Later  on  they  taught  us  technical 
and  scientific  subjects,  but  nothing  else. 

This  whole  area  of  social  adjustment  of 
life,  which  plays  such  an  important  role  in 
American  education,  is  given  very  little  at¬ 
tention  in  Europe. 

Discipline  is  the  castoff  of  progressive 
education.  No  ampunt  of  money  can 
make  up  for  the  failure  to  teach  disci¬ 
pline  which  must  be  applied  from  with¬ 
out  in  formative  years  in  order  that  it 
may  be  applied  from  within  in  mature 
years. 

Progressive  education  cannot  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  Federal  funds.  Its  elimination 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  a  re- 
evaluation  of  our  educational  purposes 
and  a  return  to  sound  principles  and 
courses  of  instruction.  A  national  lead¬ 
ership,  not  with  money,  but  in  ideas, 
would  be  most  helpful  in  this  regard. 
Such  leadership,  by  stressing  the  paren¬ 
tal,  local,  and  State  shortcomings  and 
responsibilities,  through  a  constructive 
and  cooperative  approach,  can  do  much 
toward  obtaining  a  reassertion  of  paren¬ 
tal  concern  and  action  toward  revitaliz¬ 
ing  the  American  school  system.  It  is  a 
national  problem,  but  one  that  is  soluble 
at  the  local  level  only. 

I  reiterate  that  S.  4237  is  not  designed 
to  overcome  national  defense  deficiencies 
in  the  field  of  education,  which  is  the 
only  basis  upon  which  a  Federal  educa¬ 
tion  program  could  be  constitutionally 
undertaken.  There  are  neither  curric¬ 
ulum  limitations  nor  requirements  for 
proper  utilization  of  training  for  national 
defense  after  completion  of  federally 
financed  education. 

Even  were  the  deficiencies  of  education 
correctable  by  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  least  eco¬ 
nomically  sound  unit  to  undertake  this 
program;  and,  in  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  most  expensive  and 
wasteful  of  any  unit  through  which  the 
taxpayer’s  dollar  is  applied. 

If  this  bill  were  enacted,  with  its 
grants  and  stipends,  more  harm  by  far 
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■would  be  done  through  the  destruction 
of  individual  initiative,  than  good  ac¬ 
complished  from  the  additional  oppor¬ 
tunities  provided,  even  though  these 
programs  did  not  overlap  existing  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  programs,  which  they  do. 
The  real  deficiencies  of  education,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  growing  trend  toward  wel¬ 
fare  statism  and  the  application  of  pro¬ 
gressive  education,  will  have  failed  of 
recognition  and  be  pushed  into  the  back¬ 
ground  of  oblivion  until  these  deficiencies 
are  once  again  seared  into  our  con¬ 
sciousness  by  a  question  of  survival. 

Let  no  one  deceive  himself ;  this  is  not 
a  defense  measure.  View  it  unmasked 
for  what  it  is — general  Federal  aid  to 
education,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  LMr.  McNamara]  said  to¬ 
day  in  response  to  my  inquiry.  I  admire 
his  frankness  in  making  such  a  state¬ 
ment.  True,  the  bill  has  time  limits,  and 
the  money  authorizations  could  be 
larger,  but  it  is  an  entering  wedge,  and 
a  mord  general  approach  is  hard  to 
imagine. 

Education  is  one  of  the  few  fields  in 
which  authority  of  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  have  to  date  remained  com¬ 
paratively  potent.  There  have  been 
minor  Federal  inroads  before,  but  the 
bill  will  constitute  an  irreparable  breach 
in  the  ramparts.  There  is  little  Federal 
control  in  the  bill  as  proposed ;  but  its  in¬ 
effectiveness,  assured  by  a  fallacious  ap¬ 
proach,  will  be  the  excuse  for  imposition 
of  Federal  regulation  by  future  legisla¬ 
tive  acts.  Experience  demonstrates  that 
it  is  more  politically  expedient  to  pile 
bad  legislation  on  bad  legislation,  than 
to  resort  to  the  repeal  of  an  unworkable 
existing  program. 

Before  the  measure  is  voted  on,  the 
Senate  should  realize  the  dangerous  and 
fallacious  philosophy  which  the  bill  ex¬ 
emplifies. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  telegram 
today,  which  I  shall  read  to  the  Senate. 

Bishopville,  S.  C.,  August  12,  1958. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

In  spite  of  strong  pressures  from  Wash¬ 
ington  education  sources,  I  would  like  to 
commend  you  on  your  stand  on  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  still  does  not  want  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation,  however  it  may  be  disguised.  Urge 
your  continued  efforts  to  defeat  measure. 

Edwin  M.  Culpepper, 
President,  South  Carolina  Associa¬ 
tion  of  County  Superintendents 
of  Education. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  time 
to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  desire? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
opponents  have  26  minutes;  the  propo¬ 
nents  47  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  shall  speak  in 
its  support.  First,  I  congratulate  the 


Senator  from  Alabama  TMr.  Hill],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  our 
colleagues  on  the  committee  for  the 
leadership  they  have  shown  in  reporting 
the  bill.  I  think  that  no  more  impor¬ 
tant  legislation  has  come  before  the 
Senate  this  session  than  this  education 
bill.  I  express  my  gratitude  and  appre¬ 
ciation  to  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator 'from  Ala¬ 
bama,  for  their  masterful  work  in  for¬ 
mulating  the  bill  and  bringing  it  before 
us  at  this  time.  I  have  worked  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  over  the 
years  on  this  legislation  and  am  gratified 
to  see  our  efforts  coming  to  fruition  now. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  have  been  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  need  for  all-out  efforts 
to  recoup  our  losses  in  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  to  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is 
evidence  on  every  hand  that  the  Soviets 
are  advancing  much  more  rapidly  in 
many  of  the  scientific  fields,  even  though 
we  may  be  ahead  of  them  generally  at 
present.  In  a  few  years,  we  may  find 
that  we  are  indeed  a  second-rate  nation 
in  terms  of  the  world's  material  and 
scientific  progress. 

But  we  are  not  concerned  only  with 
maintaining  pace  with  the  Soviets;  we 
are  more  concerned  with  enhancing  the 
economic  and  cultural  standards  of  the 
United  States.  We  want  to  provide  our 
people  with  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
self -advancement,  for  learning  and 
achievment.  Only  in  that  way  can  we 
realize  the  potentialities  that  are  in¬ 
herent  in  the  freedom  we  find  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

It  is  clear  that  one  does  not  achieve 
advancement  in  science  or  any  other 
scholarly  fields  merely  by  giving  more 
money  or  new  facilities  to  those  who  are 
already  engaged  in  such  efforts.  The 
key  to  progress  lies  in  training  young 
people,  by  instilling  in  them  a  desire  to 
achieve,  by  rewarding  their  efforts,  by 
encouraging  them  at  every  step  of  the 
way  to  excell  in  their  chosen  careers. 

The  shocking  fact  is  that  we  have 
failed  our  children,  by  not  providing 
these  inducements  and  by  not  providing 
the  means  by  which  those  who  can  profit 
by  further  education  may  obtain  it.  We 
have  seen  many  of  our  most  able  stu¬ 
dents  engage  in  pursuits — all  of  which 
may  be  honorable — not  in  the  field  of 
education  or  science,  or  take  positions 
much  below  their  level  of  achievement, 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  continue 
with  their  education. 

The  pending  bill  is  a  belated  recogni¬ 
tion  of  our  past  remissness  in  this  field. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  restore  higher  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  our 
society.  It  calls  for  a  cooperative  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  the  private 
schools,  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
develop  to  the  fullest  the  intellectual  po¬ 
tentialities  of  the  young  people  of  the 
Nation. 

Some  have  said  the  States  should  do 
the  job  alone.  I  would  be  first  to  advise 
that  this  course  be  followed,  if  it  were 
feasible.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  States 
and  the  private  schools  are  unable  to  do 
the  job  completely.  I  say  this,  not  in 
criticism  of  them,  but  merely  in  making 
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an  objective  statement  of  the  situation. 

The  pending  bill  merely  proposes  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  the  States,  to  aid 
them  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  job 
which  all  agree  must  be  accomplished  if 
the  Nation  and  its  people  are  to  play  their 
proper  roles  in  the  modern  world. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
flexibility  and  breadth  of  scope  of  the 
bill.  There  is  no  one  reason  why  some 
of  our  young  people  do  not  receive  as 
much  education  as  they  should.  Some 
are  in  financial  straits;  some  have  insuf¬ 
ficient  motivation;  some  have  not  been 
able  to  complete  the  courses  which  would 
prepare  them  for  higher  education.  The 
committee  has  recognized  these  facts, 
and  has,  in  reporting  the  bill,  attempted 
to  have  it  meet  the  various  educational 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  combination  in  the  bill  of  the 
provisions  for  scholarships  based  on 
merit  and  the  provisions  for  other- as¬ 
sistance  based  on  need  is  particularly 
meritorious.  Thus,  the  scholarships  will 
be  used  as  inducements  for  greater  at¬ 
tainments  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
also  in  recognition  of  outstanding  ac¬ 
complishments  there.  That  is  as  it  | 
should  be.  A  student  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  plead  poverty,  in  order  to  have 
his  achievements  receive  proper  recog¬ 
nition.  The  scholarship  program  will  be 
administered  by  State  commissions 
which  will  have  complete  responsibility 
for  the  selection  of  the  students  who 
will  receive  the  awards. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  program  of 
loans  to  students  who  demonstrate  su¬ 
perior  capabilities.  The  evidence  clearly 
shows  that  the  student-loan  funds  now 
available  at  the  State  level  are  inade¬ 
quate.  As  a  result,  many  deserving 
students  have  been  unable  to  attend 
college. 

The  bill  contains  specialized  provisions 
to  improve  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
the  sciences,  and  foreign  languages. 
Many  of  our  schools  are  without  the 
most  elementary  facilities  for  scientific 
education,  because  of  the  high  cost  in¬ 
volved.  Obviously,  a  student’s  advance-  , 
ment  is  limited  by  the  training  he  is  ' 
able  to  receive  and  the  use  he  is  able  to 
make  of  the  materials  in  which  he  is 
interested.  Other  provisions  of  the  bill 
relate  to  further  training  of  teachers 
and  graduate  students,  through  insti¬ 
tutes  and  fellowships.  Improved  guid¬ 
ance,  and  testing  and  experimentation 
with  new  teaching  devices,  will  result 
from  the  grants  for  these  purposes 
which  are  made  to  the  States. 

I  think  we  realize,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  most  precious  resource  of  our  coun¬ 
try  is  the  younger  generation.  But  our 
young  people  need  development  and  re¬ 
finement,  as  does  any  other  resource. 

Too  long  we  have  said  that  those  who 
want  to  achieve  will  be  able  to  do  so, 
and  that  those  who  do  not  want  to  will 
remain  in  their  uncultivated  state.  But 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  We  have  been  ignoring  our  most 
precious  resource,  and  thus  have  been 
denying  our  children  the  right  of  de¬ 
velopment,  self-expression,  and  creativ¬ 
ity.  We  have  also  been  saying  to  the 
people  of  the  future:  “You  are  not  going 
to  have  the  benefit  of  maximum  develop- 
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ment,  the  brains  and  talent  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation." 

Mr.  President,  we  can  take  a  long  step 
toward  reversing  this  trend  by  passing 
this  bill.  By  injecting  a  new  spirit  and 
a  new  determination  into  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  we  can  keep  faith  with  our 
young  people  and  with  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  Our  material  progress 
and  our  spiritual  enlightenment  depend 
on  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  20  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  should  like  to  commend  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  for  the  bill  he  has  reported,  which 
is  the  result  of  very  long  and  exhaustive 
hearings,  in  the  course  of  which  many 
eminent  Americans  testified. 

The  pending  bill  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  will  provide  substantial  help  to  our 
hard-pressed  educational  system. 

I  testified  before  the  committee  headed 
by  the  eminent  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  pending  bill 
is  an  excellent  one,  in  my  judgment  it 
puts  the  cart  before  the  horse,  in  terms 
of  the  educational  needs  of  the  Nation. 

In  my  judgment,  the  first  priority  for 
assistance  to  our  presently  inadequate 
educational  system,  which  is  not  meas¬ 
uring  up  to  the  needs  of  our  growing 
population  and  the  needs  of  our  time, 
should  be  given  to  increases  in  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  the  teachers. 

The  second  priority  should  be  given 
to  the  construction  of  additional  school 
facilities. 

The  third  priority  should  be  given  to 
the  granting  of  scholarships  and  loans 
to  students. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara]  for  having  the 
courage — even  though  his  proposal  was 
rejected  by  the  committee — to  propose, 
here  on  the  floor,  his  amendment,  which 
provides  for  at  least  some  funds  with 
which  to  help  the  States  construct  the 
badly  needed  schools. 

I  realize  the  reason  why  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  school-construction  amendment, 
rather  than  an  amendment  to  provide 
for  increases  in  the  salaries  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  is  that  he  appreciates  that  the  order 
of  priorities  must  be  considered  from  a 
practical  point  of  view;  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  provide  for  increased  salaries 
for  teachers  will  not  have  a  good  chance 
of  adoption;  and  that  if  the  Congress 
aids  the  States  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  needed  schools,  the 
States,  in  turn,  will  then  he  able  to  de¬ 
vote  more  of  their  own  resources  to  the 
payment  of  larger  salaries  to  the 
teachers. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  debate  on  the 
bill  and  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  has  been  most  in¬ 
teresting.  I  hope  the  debate  immediately 


prior  to  the*  taking  of  the  vote  will  be 
conducted  on  a  high  plane.  Let  us  no 
longer  indulge  in  the  use  of  cliches.  Let 
us  no  longer  say  that  Federal  aid  to 
education  will  result  in  Federal  control 
of  education.  No  sensible  man  believes 
that  the  pending  bill  contains  such  pro¬ 
visions.  The  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  makes  clear  beyond  perad- 
venture  of  doubt  that  there  can  be  no 
Federal  control  of  education  at  the  local 
and  State  levels. 

Let  us  no  longer  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  any  constitutional  issue  worthy  of 
the  name  is  involved. 

I  do  not  believe  that  more  than  half 
a  dozen  lawyers  well  versed  in  the  law 
would  argue  that  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  poses  a  legitimate  constitutional 
question.  That  point  was  decided  at 
least  as  long  ago  as  the  administration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  the  Land 
Grant  College  Act  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books.  Since  that  time,  that  act 
has  provided  massive  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  no  longer  say 
that  the  States  and  the  localities  are 
better  able  to  make  the  needed  expendi¬ 
tures  for  our  educational  system  than  is 
the  Federal  Government.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  made  a  serious  study  of  the 
problem  believes  that  to  be  the  case;  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  I  shall  submit  some 
facts  in  connection  with  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  no  longer  say 
that  the  deficiencies  of  our  educational 
system  are  not  due  to  any  extent  to  a 
lack  of  funds.  Those  who  think  a  lack 
of  funds  does  not  enter  into  this  situa¬ 
tion  should  talk  to  the  teachers,  who,  as 
a  group,  today  are  paid  less  than  truck- 
drivers  are  paid.  Those  who  think  a 
lack  of  funds  is  not  important  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  problem  should  talk 
to  the  parents  of  children  who  attend 
schools  which  lack  adequate  equipment; 
or  to  the  parents  of  children  who  attend 
school  on  a  part-time  schedule,  and  who 
thus  are  not  receiving  the  education  to 
which  they  are  entitled;  or  they  should 
talk  to  the  more  than  1  million  Ameri¬ 
can  young  people  who  this  spring  gradu¬ 
ated  from  public  high  schools  or  private 
high  schools;  and,  in  particular,  they 
should  talk  to  the  200,000  among  these 
young  people  of  high  ability — in  the 
upper  25  or  30  percent  of  their  classes — 
at  least  half  of  whom  are  not  attending 
college  because  they  lack  the  necessary 
funds.  In  short,  they  should  tell  that 
one  to  the  Marines.  No  one  interested 
in  the  educational  system  of  America 
should  listen  seriously  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  stop  saying  it  is 
the  same  individual  who  foots  the  bill, 
whether  the  taxes  are  raised  on  the  local 
or  State  level,  or  on  the  Federal  level. 
We  all  know  that  is  not  so.  We  all  know 
at  the  local  level  it  is  the  property  tax, 
the  nongraduated  property  tax,  which 
raises  money  for  the  schools.  We  all 
know  that  at  the  State  level,  it  is,  by  and 
large,  the  broad  base  sales  tax  and  the 
nongraduated  income  tax  which  raises 
the  money  for  State  participation  in 
schools.  We  all  know  that  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  level  there  is  in  effect  a  tax  system 
which,  with  all  its  deficiencies — and,  Mr. 


President,  believe  me,  some  of  those  defi¬ 
ciencies  were  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  last  night — still  has  some 
mild  relationship  between  the  capacity  of 
the  taxpayer  to  pay  and  the  tax  which  is 
levied  against  him. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  have  any 
more  of  that  kind  of  talk. 

Let  us  also  not  convert  any  disagree¬ 
ment  we  may  have  on  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
gressive  education  into  opposition  to  the 
bill.  The  pending  bill  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do,  one  way  or  the  other,  with 
controversial  theories  of  progressive  edu¬ 
cation.  All  this  bill  does,  and  all  the 
pending  amendment  does,  is  to  make 
badly  needed  money  available  to  hard- 
pressed  schools  which  are  unable  to  give 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  the  kind 
of  first-class  education  which  is  needed, 
not  only  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge — > 
and  I  agree  that  the  national  defense 
aspects  of  this  bill  are  important — but 
also  to  permit  American  civilization  to 
move  forward  at  the  pace  which  the 
brains  of  America  will  make  possible  if 
we  but  give  our  educational  agencies  and 
institutions  the  money  they  require. 

In  short,  as  we  move  toward  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  and  a  vote  on  the  bill, 
let  us  get  away  from  a  dream  world  re¬ 
plete  with  obsolete  thinking,  and  deter¬ 
mine  our  votes  on  the  basis  of  facts  and 
not  of  fiction. 

If  this  body  does  so,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  confident  it  will  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  pass  the  bill  in  short  order. 
If  we  do  so,  we  shall  take  a  long  step 
toward  putting  our  American  educa¬ 
tional  system  in  shape  to  meet  not  only 
the  challenge  of  the  Communist  world 
but  the  basic  needs  of  American  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  even  dignify 
with  a  rebuttal  argument  the  contention 
that  America  cannot  afford  this  bill. 
Forty  billion  dollars  for  defense,  and  not 
one  billion  dollars  to  see  that  American 
boys  and  girls  get  the  education  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  My  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  have 
wrapped  that  illogical  argument  with  a 
shroud  and  have  buried  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  briefly  to  a 
few  basic  facts  involving  my  State. 
Pennsylvania  ranks  11th  among  the 
States  in  expenditures  per  pupil.  We 
are  well  above  the  national  average  in 
the  index  of  educational  effort.  During 
the  past  10  years,  Pennsylvania  has 
spent  $1  billion  on  school  construction. 
Fourteen  hundred  projects  are  complete 
or  underway.  Yet  Pennsylvania  is  fall¬ 
ing  behind  year  after  year. 

Twenty-five  thousand  pupils  were  on 
half-day  session  last  year.  The  number 
is  increasing.  We  need  from  36,000  to 
40,000  classrooms  now  or  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future  to  end  half-day  sessions,  al¬ 
low  for  growth,  replace  obsolete  buildings 
or  makeshift  quarters,  and  consolidate 
tiny  rural  districts. 

Do  not  tell  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
they  are  not  making  an  adequate  effort 
to  educate  their  children,  because  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  know  better. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  this  the  situ¬ 
ation?  A  most  competent  and  discerning 
reporter  from  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 
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graph,  James  P.  McCarthy,  made  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  why  we  are  missing  the 
school  bus,  why  bond  issues  are  being 
turned  down  when  the  money  is  needed, 
why  the  States  and  localities  are  not 
measuring  up  to  the  challenge  of  our 
time. 

I  shall  not  detain  my  colleagues  with 
an  amplification  of  those  brilliant  arti¬ 
cles,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  of  them  may  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

| From  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  of 

Sunday,  June  29,  1968] 

Why  We’re  Missing  the  School  Bus — Bond 

Issues  Turned  Down  When  the  Money 

Is  Needed 

(By  James  F.  McCarthy) 

(On  Main  Street  across  America  a  new 
problem  has  arisen  to  plague  the  public 
schools.  Digging  behind  the  scenes  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education,  the  Hearst  Headline  Service 
has  learned  that  voters  are  turning  down  an 
increasing  number  of  school  bond  issues — 
that  we  are,  in  effect,  "missing  the  school 
bus’’  in  terms  of  the  money  needed  to  keep 
it  running.  This  is  the  first  of  three  exclu¬ 
sive  articles  telling  why  and  examining  the 
meaning  of  the  trend  and  what’s  to  be  done 
about  it.) 

In  voting  booths  across  the  country  for  the 
past  2  years  Americans  have  been  tightening 
the  purse  strings  on  their  public  schools. 

Hard  to  believe?  Yes,  particularly  if  you 
passed  a  new  school  biiilding  going  up  today 
and  chances  are  you  did.  For  more  schools 
are  going  up  at  present  on  money  authorized 
2  or  3  years  ago. 

But  the  American  voter  Is  now  rejecting 
an  increasing  number  of  school  bond  issues. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  need  for  new  schools  was 
reflected  most  recently  in  a  Sun-Telegraph 
series  on  fire  hazards  in  the  city  schools. 
The  series  brought  corrective  measures,  but 
much  of  the  problem  was  traceable  primarily 
to  antiquated  buildings  and  lack  of  funds 
to  replace  them. 

Voters  tightened  the  purse  strings  on 
Pittsburgh  schools  a  few  years  ago  when 
they  refused  to  raise  the  school  district’s 
borrowing  authority. 

Financial  problems  for  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  school  districts  themselves 
combine  to  make  it  extremely  uncertain  that 
Pennsylvania  will  be  able  to  build  enough 
new  classrooms  for  an  expanding  school-age 
population. 

School  boards  have  had  to  fight  hard  to 
win  school  bond-issue  approvals,  but  a  much 
more  serious  problem  is  that  fact  that  many 
of  the  State’s  school  districts  have  reached 
the  limit  of  their  borrowing  authority. 

Pennsylvania  educators  recently  told  the 
National  Education  Association: 

"Seventy-five  to  eighty  percent  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  school  districts  have  insufficient  bor¬ 
rowing  power  to  provide  themselves  with 
adequate  school  facilities  if  the  cost  of  such 
facilities  must  be  met  with  general-obliga¬ 
tion  bonds. 

"dependent  upon  state 

"Without  financial  assistance  from  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Federal  Government,  or 
both,  not  more  than  10  to  15  percent  of 
Pennsylvania's  fourth-class  school  districts 
can  finance,  under  existing  tax  limitations, 
the  annual  payments  made  to  amortize  the 
cost  of  new  school  facilities.” 

As  local  school  districts  look  to  the  State 
for  building  aid  they  become  part  of  a  scram¬ 
ble  in  which  there  are  many  more  appli¬ 
cants  than  there  is  money  to  go  around. 

The  legislature  in  1956  increased  the  ceil¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  local  school  building 


construction  to  be  financially  aided  by  the 
State  from  $425  million  to  $925  million.  The 
new  ceiling  already  has  been  reached. 

The  State  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  reports  applications  on  file  amounting 
to  $450  million  or  $350  million  in  excess  of 
the  amount  available. 

School  board  members  in  cities  and  towns 
across  the  country  were  relying  upon  the 
vetoed  bond  issues  to  build  the  new  schools 
of  1960  and  beyond  in  the  continuing  battle 
to  whack  at  the  national  shortage  of  142,000 
classrooms. 

DAWN  WILL  BREAK 

Many  parents  will  realize  2  years  from  now 
what  is  happening  when  their  children  are 
attending  overcrowded  or  double  sessions 
long  after  such  conditions  were  to  have  been 
corrected. 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America  has  been  passing  along  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  data  which 
reveals : 

The  past  2  years  have  shown  approximate 
50  percent  decrease  in  the  amount  of  public 
and  elementary  school  bond  issues  passed  by 
the  voters. 

This  has  happened  for  two  reasons:  fewer 
bond  issues  are  being  offered  in  the  first 
place  and  more  are  being  rejected  when  they 
do  reach  the  voters. 

Go  back  2  years  to  July,  1956.  From  then 
until  February,  1957,  American  voters  re¬ 
jected  only  9  percent  of  the  bond  issues 
placed  before  them. 

MORE  VOTE  "NO” 

The  voters  began  to  balk.  Rejections  in¬ 
creased  and  in  the  period  from  July,  1957, 
through  February  1958,  the  rejection  rate 
was  30.4  percent. 

November,  when  voters  troop  to  the  polls 
to  decide  these  questions,  is  a  key  month  in 
such  studies. 

In  November,  1956,  citizens  were  asked  to 
approve  school  bond  issues  totaling 
$448,800,000.  They  passed  $423,500,000,  or  all 
but  5.6  percent. 

A  year  later  school  boards  asked  public 
approval  of  $231,800,000  in  new  school  bonds 
and  the  people  said  "Yes”  on  $148,800,000. 
The  rejection  rate  had  climbed  to  35.8  per¬ 
cent. 

Why? 

Educators  think  they  have  found  several 
reasons  for  the  trend.  But  even  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  more  money  for  schools 
mix  with  their  reasons  a  strong  note  of 
sympathy  for  the  taxpayers. 

COSTS  CONSIDERED 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  voters 
know  what  an  interest  rate  means.  Interest 
on  a  typical  district  school  bond  has  risen 
from  2.17  percent  in  1951  to  3.22  percent  as 
of  March. 

Smaller  school  districts  sometimes  must 
market  bonds  at  nearly  4  percent,  if  at  all. 

This  is  expensive  debt  service  and  the 
public  knows  it. 

More  voters  are  also  aware  that  debt  serv¬ 
ice  must  be  met  before  teacher  salaries  or 
any  other  school  expenses. 

With  the  debt  service  share  of  the  local 
school  budget  rising  to  25  percent  and  higher, 
voters  now  are  translating  new  bond  issues 
into  terms  of  higher  taxes  and  they  don’t 
like  it,  particularly  in  a  recession. 

Reluctance  to  assume  higher  property  taxes 
at  a  time  of  economic  decline  is  another  big 
reason  for  more  bond  issue  rejections.  Fig¬ 
ures  bear  this  out  in  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  States  hit  by  heavy  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

DIRECT  TAX  BLAMED 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  factors  are  psy¬ 
chological. 

Property  owners  have  watched  local  and 
State  debt  increase  by  more  than  350  per¬ 
cent  in  the  past  11  years.  They  are  paying 
higher  income,  sales,  and  property  taxes. 
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It  is  the  real  estate  tax,  mainstay  of  pub¬ 
lic  education,  that  is  paid  in  one  big  lump 
sum  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Research  has  established  that  most  people 
must  save  in  advance  to  pay  these  taxes,  dip 
into  savings,  or  borrow. 

In  any  event,  it  is  the  property  tax  over 
which  the  man  down  the  block  has  most 
control  and  the  one  he  is  less  likely  to  raise 
if  he  can  help  it. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  of 
Monday,  July  7, 1958] 

Why  We’re  Missing  the  School  Bus — Bond 
Rejections  Alarming 

(By  James  F.  McCarthy) 

(American  voters  are  turning  down  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  school-bond  issues. 
Here,  in  the  second  of  three  articles  on  this 
vital  behind-the-scenes  story  in  public  edu¬ 
cation,  the  Hearst  Headline  Service  tells 
what  the  trend  means,  including  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Lawrence  G.  Derthick  in  an  exclusive 
interview — the  first  since  returning  from  an 
eye-opening  survey  of  education  in  Russia). 

Washington. — “A  contest  has  been  im¬ 
posed  on  us  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
Russia  has  picked  us  out  as  her  chief  rival 
and  has  chosen  education  as  the  route  to 
world  supremacy.” 

This  was  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  Lawrence  G,  Derthick  speaking. 

Like  other  educators,  Derthick  is  watch¬ 
ing  uneasily  as  American  voters  reject  an 
increasing  number  of  school-bond  issues. 

We  asked  his  reaction  and,  naturally 
enough  for  one  who  had  just  returned  from 
heading  a  10-man  team  of  American  edu¬ 
cators  on  a  month-long  survey  of  Russian 
education,  Derthick  interpreted  even  home¬ 
town  school  finance  in  terms  of  world  chal¬ 
lenge. 

First  to  understand  what  a  trend  of  school 
bond  issue  rejections  may  mean  someday, 
what  will  happen  to  our  national  school  bus 
if  we  fail  to  provide  money  to  keep  it  run¬ 
ning,  we  must  examine  the  construction  job 
ahead  for  the  public  schools. 

Dr.  Lyman  V.  Ginger,  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  brought 
home  the  facts  dramatically  in  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Subcommittee  on  General 
Education. 

Explosive  population  growth  in  the  past 
11  years  has  boosted  the  school  group'  (ages 
5  through  17)  40.8  percent '  or  from  28.6 
million  to  40.2  million.  School  enrollment 
will  rise  another  15.5  percent  by  1965.  I 

Even  if  communities  build  the  70,500  new 
classrooms  scheduled  for  completion  by  this 
fall,  Dr.  Ginger  insists  the  classroom  short¬ 
age  will  be  132,000. 

NEA  believes  these  figures  prove  the  Na¬ 
tion  is  doing  little  more  than  whittling  away 
at  the  backlog,  even  on  funds  from  the  heavy 
bond  issue  approvals  of  2  years  ago. 

This  is  why  Dr.  Ginger  views  any  increase 
in  the  bond  issue  rejection  rate  as  alarming. 
Despite  more  State  school  aid,  he  reminded 
Congressmen  that  local  bond  issues  are  still 
the  primary  source  of  funds  for  school  con¬ 
struction. 

He  talked  of  a  time  lag  of  from  2  to  3 
years  between  bond  issue  approval  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  school. 

Thus,  educators  view  rising  bond  issue 
rejections  as  meaning  more  years  of  crowded 
classes  and  part-time  sessions. 

A  child  in  a  part-time  session  loses  2 
months  training  in  the  course  of  a  school 
year  because  of  the  shortage  of  material 
covered.  In  12  years  of  schooling  under 
such  conditions  he  loses  2  years. 

Educators  have  translated  the  time  loss 
Into  lost  money  and  manpower — lost  money 
in  individual  earnings  and  community  pros¬ 
perity  and  lost  manpower  for  the  military 
and  industry. 
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LEADERSHIP  AT  STAKE 

Let  Derthick  tell  what  a  rising  rate  of 
bond-issue  rejections  could  mean  in  larger 
world  struggle  terms  *  •  * 

Words  like  “amazement”  and  "astonish¬ 
ment”  are  well  used,' Derthick  said,  in  de¬ 
scribing  his  reaction  to  what  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  is  a  total  Soviet  commitment  to  edu¬ 
cation:  He  added : 

“Our  complacency  about  providing  the 
resources  to  train  our  manpower  is  disturb¬ 
ing.” 

He  agreed  with  those  who  have  warned 
,  we  could  lose  the  contest  in  10  or  15  years 
through  complacency  and  emphasized: 

“I’m  not  talking  about  a  war.  I’m  talking 
about  the  race  for  world  leadership.” 

FREEDOM  IS  A  PLUS 

Basically  optimistic  about  the  future  for 
school  construction,  Derthick  pointed  to  a 
long  American  tradition  of  local  and  State 
control  of  education  and  said  any  solution 
to  the  problem  will  have  to  hinge  on  having 
enough  people  at  the  local  level  willing  to 
put  the  force  of  their  leadership  behind  the 
cause  of  more  schools.  >- 

He  called  this  an  unenforceable  obligation 
Which  people  must  assume  from  their  hearts. 

Derthick  is  convinced: 

“We  have  a  system  that  will  do  the  job 
if  we  improve  our  poor  and  neglected 
schools.  Those  people  over  there  (in  Rus¬ 
sia)  have  a  blueprint  but  we  have  freedom- 
freedom  to  make  our  system  superior  if  citi¬ 
zens  are  willing  to  go  all  the  way.” 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  of 
Tuesday,  July  1, 1958] 

Why  We’re  Missing  the  School  Bus — 

Money  Lacking,  Public  Hesitates  To 

Raise  Taxes 

(By  James  F.  McCarthy) 

(A  rising  rate  of  school  boiid  issue  rejec¬ 
tions  is  today’s  top  story  behind  the  scenes 
in  public  education.  In  this,  the  last  of 
three  exclusive  articles  on  the  grassroots 
problem  of  “Why  We’re  Missing  the  School 
Bus,”  the  Hearst  Headline  Service  examines 
solutions  to  meet  the  schools’  financial 
plight). 

Washington. — "Give  enough  people  the 
facts  on  education  and  we  will  solve  all  our 
school  problems,”  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  Lawrence  G.  Derthick 
told  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

—  But  even  with  all  the  facts,  taxpayers 
throughout  the  land  face  a  difficult  choice  in 
deciding  the  financial  future  of  America’s 
schools. 

A  rising  rate  of  school  bond  issue  rejection 
proves  this. 

What’s  to  be  done  about  it? 

Assuming  a  widespread,  deep-rooted  citi¬ 
zen  desire  to  improve  the  public  educational 
plant  physically  and  academically,  taxpayers 
have  three  basic  choices: 

They  can  float  more  bond  issues  to  build 
more  schools,  accepting  higher  local  prop¬ 
erty  tax  rates  in  the  process. 

Local  communities  can  insist  that  Federal 
and  State  governments  free  more  tax  revenue 
sources  for  local  use;  or 

The  public  can  force  Congress  to  enact 
Federal  aid  for  classroom  construction;  thus 
shifting  some  of  the  school  finance  load  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Psychologists  have  suggested  the  simple 
device  of  billing  local  real  estate  taxpayers 
monthly  to  avoid  large  annual  payments. 
But  there  is  a  substantial  body  of  opinion 
which  holds  that  the  local  real-estate  tax 
is  just  about  as  high  as  it  can  go. 

Serious  fears  of  loss  of  population  and 
industry  in  the  face  of  higher  taxes  prompts 
many  communities  to  think  twice  before  rais¬ 
ing  either  the  tax  rate  or  property  assess¬ 
ments. 

This  same  fear  is  voiced  by  opponents  of 
the  President’s  suggestion  that  governors 


decide  which  functions  and  tax  sources 
could  better  be  turned  over  to  the  States, 
borrowing  capacity  exhausted 

Uncle  Sam,  according  to  latest  estimates, 
could  release  to  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  new  tax  sources  yielding  about  $2  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  if  State  and  local  governments 
in  turn  assumed  a  proportionately  higher 
share  of  governmental  function. 

But  local  pressures,  political  and  other¬ 
wise  raise  this  question:  What  guaranty 
is  there  that  State  and  local  governments, 
once  given  the  new  tax  sources,  would  put 
higher  taxes  into  effect? 

Another  problem  in  the  school  finance  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  fact  that  more  and. more  school 
districts  each  year  exhaust  their  borrowing 
capacity. 

A  specific  remedy  for  the  school  bond  is¬ 
sue  problem  was  advanced  by  Representative 
Frank  M.  Clark,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
create  a  domestic  bank  with  Federal  revolv¬ 
ing  funds. 

The  bank's  functions  would  be  to  purchase 
local  school  bond  issues  which  communities 
are  unable  to  market  privately  at  less  than 
3  percent  interest. 

aid  plan  gains 

With  the  notable  exception  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  organiza¬ 
tions  watching  the  school-construction  pic¬ 
ture  have  seized  upon  the  rising  rate  of 
bond  issue  rejections  as  a  crowning  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  for  classroom 
construction. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  the 
principle  nonpartisan  backer  of  such  a  plan. 
Many  in  the  United ,  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  feel  the  same  way  but  they  are  not 
saying  much  about  it  in  public  since  the 
administration  decision  to  soft-pedal  Federal 
aid  for  classroom  construction  and  push 
Federal  science  scholarships. 

There  are  many  in  the  national  office, 
however,  who  see  elementary  and  secondary 
classroom  construction  as  a  more  basic  need. 
what’s  your  choice? 

Public  polls  in  the  past  2  years  have  shown 
increasing  support  for  such  Federal  aid. 

NEA  told  Congress: 

/“The  fact  is  that  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  making  a  superb  fiscal  ef¬ 
fort  and  that  they  can  and  should  do  even 
more. 

“But  even  with  their  utmost  efforts,  their 
tax  sources  will  simply  not  suffice  to  main¬ 
tain  elementary  and  secondary  education  at 
its  present  level  or'  quality,  let  alone  raise 
it  to  the  levels  of  superiority  required  for 
the  carrying  out  of  urgent  national  policies 
directed  toward  economic  growth  and  world 
leadership.” 

These,  then,  are  the  remedial  choices  in 
the  face  of  declining  revenue  from  school 
bonds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Primarily,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  there  are  four  reasons  why  the 
States  and  the  localities  cannot  measure 
up  to  this  educational  challenge. 

First,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
property  tax. 

Second,  because  of  the  problem  of  tax 
competition,  as  a  result  of  which  indus¬ 
tries  will  desert  a  State  which  has  high 
educational  standards  and  go  to  a  State 
which  starves  its  schools,  starves  its 
teachers,  starves  its  children’s  education. 
Nobody  knows  that  better  than  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
who  had  the  problem  of  tax  competition 
very  much  before  him,  as  did  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Governor  of  Michigan,  not 
too  long  ago. 

The  third  reason  is  that  State  and 
local  governments  ate  under  greater  fi¬ 


nancial  strain  than  is  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  is  demonstrated  beyond 
doubt  by  the  statistics  which  show  that 
since  the  war  local  and  State  taxation 
and  local  and  State  debt  have  grown 
rapidly  and  drastically  while  the  Federal 
debt  has  actually  declined  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  burden  in  relation  to  the  gross 
national  product  has  actually  become 
lighter. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  us  admit 
that  there  is  some  absence  of  will;  there 
are  some  parents,  there  are  some  per¬ 
sons  without  children  who  prefer  a  me¬ 
diocre  school  system  to  voting  for  a  bond 
issue  or  for  local  taxes  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  the  educational  system  up 
to  the  level  which  is  needed. 

For  those  four  reasons,  I  think  any 
sincere  student  of  the  problem  will  ap¬ 
preciate  that,  America  will  continue  to 
fall  farther  and  farther  behind  in  the 
education  of  her  youth  unless  Federal 
aid — and  massive  Federal  aid — is 
brought  to  bear  on  this  problem. 

Our  educational  problems  are  grow¬ 
ing  more  serious,  not  better;  they  are 
deepening,  not  bottoming  out.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  objective  and  learned 
civic  groups  that  our  expenditures  for 
education  must  be  doubled  in  the  next 
decade.  This  money  will  not  be  raised 
by  State  and  local  effort  alone.  The 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
start  forward  to  meet  its  share  of  the 
total  obligation  is  now,  not  next  year  or 
the  year  after. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Aid  to  education  is 
vital  to  national  defense.  The  brain¬ 
power  of  our  youth  is  surely  our  most 
valuable  asset. 

Before  the  Senate  votes,  I  again  thank 
my  colleagues  who  have  spoken  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  school  construction  amend¬ 
ment.  I  know  they  feel  as  deeply  as  I  do 
that  a  meaningful  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  the  States  for  scliool  construction 
is  vitally  needed. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  to  me  to  see 
the  bipartisan  support  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  has.  Certainly  if  there  is  any  area 
which  should  be  completely  devoid  of 
partisanship  it  is  the  area  of  education. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barrett 

Beall 


Bennett 

Bible 

Bricker 

Bridges 

Bush 


Butler 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 
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Case,  N.  J. 

Javits 

O'Mahoney 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jenner 

Pastore 

Church 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Potter 

Clark 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Proxmire 

Cooper 

Jordan 

Purtell 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Revercomb 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Russell 

Dworshak 

Knowland 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Schoeppel 

Ellender 

Langer 

Smathers 

Ervin 

Lausche 

Smith,  Maine 

Frear 

Long 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Fulbright 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Goldwater 

Malone 

Stennis 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Green 

Martin,  Iowa 

Talmadge 

Hayden 

Martin,  Pa. 

Thurmond 

Hennings 

McClellan 

Thye 

Hickenlooper 

McNamara 

Watkins 

Hill 

Monroney 

Wiley 

Hoblitzell 

Morse 

Williams 

Hruska 

Morton 

Yarborough 

Humphrey 

Ives 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neuberger 

Young 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Cha¬ 
vez]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  funeral  services  of  Congressman 
McVey.  — ' 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  amentment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
fairly  certain  that  at  this  point  we  are 
deciding  what  is  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  amendment  which  will  be  of¬ 
fered  to  the  education  defense  bill  which 
is  now  before  us. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  intentions  and 
purposes  of  Senators  who  have  offered 
this  amendment.  Many  of  us,  myself 
included,  have  on  one  or  more  occasions 
offered  similar  amendments. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
President,  seeing  the  great  need  for 
education,  particularly  in  the  scientific 
and  mathematical  fields,  recommended 
this  bill,  in  substance — a  bill  to  increase 
the  emphasis  upon  education  in  the 
United  States,  to  help  the  teachers  de¬ 
velop  themselves,  and,  in  general,  to  raise 
the  educational  level. 

It  was  realized  that  we  were  falling 
behind  the  Soviets  in  many  respects.  It 
is  not  that  we  are  behind  now,  but  unless 
we  change  our  situation  we  shall  be  very 
far  behind  before  long. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  as  I  say,  many  of  us  have  offered 
similar  amendments  in  the  past,  and 
such  amendments  got  exactly  nowhere. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
school  construction  bill  through  the 
other  body,  and  that  the  result  of  adding 
this  amendment  to  the  bill  would  be  sim¬ 


ply  to  preclude  any  educational  help 
this  year. 

It  is  a  hard  choice  to  make,  when  one 
realizes  the  great  necessities  for  school 
buildings  in  many  areas  of  the  country. 
But  I  say  to  my  friends  in  the  Senate 
that  if  they  want  this  bill,  to  gear  up 
the  educational  processes  to  the  level  on 
which  they  must  be,  if  we  are  to  compete 
in  this  modern  world  of  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  language  skills  to  commu¬ 
nicate  our  thoughts  and  ideals  to  other 
men’s  minds,  we  shall  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  along  the  lines  of  this  bill.  In 
doing  so,  vie  must  be  fairly  certain  that 
it  will  pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  have  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  bill  being 
passed  if  the  pending  amendment  it  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  Therefore  I  believe  the 
issue  narrows  down  to  this:  No  matter 
what  a  Senator’s  ideas  or  feelings  may 
be  with  respect  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  if  he  feels  that  there  is  a  need 
for  educational  assistance,  and  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  then,  regardless  of  how  much 
he  may  favor  the  amendment,  he  must 
vote  against  it. 

Upon  that  basis  I  personally  shall  vote 
against  it,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
take  only  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  be  opposed  to  it, 
because  since  1952  or  1953,  both  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  I  have  been 
working  strenuously  to  have  a  school 
construction  bill  passed,  without  suc¬ 
cess.  We  worked  for  legislation  in  the 
Senate.  In  the  House  others  were  work¬ 
ing  for  the  same  kind  of  bill  at  the  same 
time.  The  House  has  repeatedly  de¬ 
feated  a  school  construction  bill.  This 
year,  when  the  sputnik  caused  some¬ 
what  of  a  scare,  there  was  a  feeling  in 
all  quarters  that  the  center  of  gravity 
had  changed  with  respect  to  a  school 
construction  bill.  With  sputnik,  we 
realized  we  had  to  take  a  newTook,  and 
that  we  had  to  think  in  terms  of  na¬ 
tional  safety  and  in  terms  of  training 
scientists  and  in  terms  of  building  up 
our  training  facilities  as  constructively 
and  a&  intelligently  as  we  could. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara]  has  done  a  wonderful  job  with 
his  insistence  on  keeping  the  school  con¬ 
struction  issue  before  our  people  and 
before  our  committee.  He  fought  stren¬ 
uously  for  it.  He  knows  why  some  of 
us  cannot  vote  for  his  amendment. 

He  knows  we  are  in  sympathy  with 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.  He- knows,  as 
all  of  us  know,  that  we  have  not  even 


scratched  the  surface  with  respect  to 
the  overall  educational  situation. 

We  are  considering  a  bill  which  has 
a  chance  of  being  passed,  in  the  light  of 
previous  action  in  the  House.  Of  course, 
the  bill  will  have  to  go  to  conference. 
Time  is  short.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  the  bill  passed  if  the 
pending  amendment  were  added  to  it, 
as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  said. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  for  the  Record  that  I  believe  wrhat 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  done  in 
dramatizing  this  issue  is  in  agreement 
with  the  feeling  of  practically  every 
member  of  the  committee,  with  possibly 
1  or  2  exceptions. 

Both  at  this  session  and  at  previous 
sessions  I  introduced,  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  school  construction  bills.  I  was 
anxious  to  move  ahead  in  that  field.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  add  the  pending 
amendment  to  the  bill  without  destroy¬ 
ing  any  hope  of  enacting  school  legis¬ 
lation  this  year. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
those  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

In  1947,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
which  Senator  Taft  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  My  State  of  Kentucky  stands 
probably  in  as  much  need  of  school  con¬ 
struction  as  any  other  State.  However, 
I  feel  it  would  burden  the  bill  if  we 
adopted  the  pending  amendment. 
Therefore,  I  intend  to  vote  against  it. 
The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  have 
done  a  great  service  in  keeping  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  us.  However,  I  believe  we 
would  encumber  and  endanger  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  if  we  were  to  complicate 
the  issue  at  this  time  by  adding  the 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

As  I  say,  I  should  like  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  One  more 
parting  word  of  praise  for  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  hope  in  the  future  he 
will  see  his  hopes  realized  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  school-construction  bill.  I 
again  must  say  to  him  that  I  regret  I 
cannot  vote  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  honors  or  appre¬ 
ciates  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  for  his  de¬ 
voted  and  consistent  and  persistent 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  more  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  Surely  the  cause  could  have 
no  greater  or  devoted  champion  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan.  I  honor  and  appreciate  him,  as  I 
do  all  the  Senators  who  are  associated 
with  him  in  sponsoring  the  amendment. 

Like  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  I,  too,  have  offered  bills  for 
school  construction.  I  have  supported 
them.  I  have  done  my  best  to  bring 
about  the  passage  of  legislation  for 
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school  construction.  Certainly  tonight 
I  would  not  in  any  way  fail  to  recognize 
the  need  for  additional  school  buildings 
and  more  and  better  classrooms.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  attach 
any  amendment  to  the  pending  bill 
which  would  invite  the  defeat  of  the 
bill.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  pending 
school-construction  amendment  were 
added  to  the  bill,  it  would  be  the  end  of 
the  bill,  and  there  would  be-no  legisla¬ 
tion  on  education  passed  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 

I  have  before  me  a  telegram,  dated 
August  12,  yesterday,  addressed  to  me, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  National  Education  Association  and 
its  affiliate  units  are  100  percent  in  support 
of  the  bill  S.  4237  without  amendments, 
This  is  our  official  position,  and  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  help  you  secure  its 
enactment. 

The  telegram  was  signed  by  J.  L. 
McCaskill  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  is  a  great 
association  of  teachers,  educators,  and 
school  officials.  It  is  an  association  not 
only  of  teachers  and  educators  and 
school  officials  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  but  in  colleges  and 
other  higher  institutions  of  learning  as 
well.  The  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  sending  the  telegram,  has  done 
that  which  we — Senator  Smith  of  New 
Jersey  and  Senator  Allott  and  others  of 
us  on  the  committee — are  doing,  namely, 
recognizing  a  practical  situation,  that  is, 
to  add  the  amendment  to  the  bill  would 
be  fatal  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion  as  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Alabama.  Many  of  us  have 
worked  and  supported  a  school-construc¬ 
tion  bill.  A  year  ago  I  voted  for  such  a 
bill.  I,  too,  feel  that  we  will  have  to  pass 
such  a  bill.  However,  we  are  faced  with 
the  fact  that  even  though  the  Senate 
passed  a  school-construction  bill  a  year 
ago,  we  did  not  succeed  in  having  it  en¬ 
acted.  We  cannot  succeed  this  year. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I  wish  to  as¬ 
sociate  myself,  also,  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]. 

Those  Senators,  to  my  knowledge,  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  endeavor  to 
develop  a  better  educational  system  in 
this  land.  They  recognize  the  practical 
question  which  confronts  us.  They  un¬ 
derstand  the'  practical  situation  which 
will  result  if  we  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  an  additional  5  minutes.  I  yield 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  THYE.  Much  as  we  might  desire 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  to  do  so  would 
foreclose  the  enactment  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship  provision  and  the  other  beneficial 
provisions  of  the  bill,  because  we  would 
then  have  destroyed  the  opportunities 
we  are  proposing  for  educational  de¬ 
velopment,  as  are  provided  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill. 

Therefore,  although  I  have  voted  for 
school  construction  in  the  past,  I  shall 
have  to  vote  “nay”  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  a  staunch  and  devoted 
friend  of  education,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  recognizes  the 
practical  situation.  He  is  trying  to  do 
the  best  he  can  for  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion.  He  knows  he  cannot  do  his  best 
if  he  votes  to  attach  the  amendment  of/ 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  and  I  have  served  to¬ 
gether  for  many  years  on  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  Labor  Appropriations.  At  no 
time  would  we  take  a  step  backward  or 
away  from  helping  to  develop  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  of  the  people. 
But  we  are  confronted  with  a  practical 
situation.  We  know  of  the  action  of  the 
House.  We  know  exactly  what  happened 
to  a  school  construction  bill  a  year  ago. 
Therefore,  we  think  we  had  better  take 
a  course  which  will  achieve  our  purpose 
rather  than  defeat  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  time  shall  be 
charged  against  that  of  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  there  is  no  other 
Senator  who  has  a  higher  regard  than 
I  have  for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  for  the  magnificent  work 
he  has  done  in  having  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee. 

Why  is  it  that  he  and  all  our  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  think  that  to 
agree  to  the  amendment  will  defeat  the 
bill?  Ar6  they  afraid  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  who  recom¬ 
mended  a  $4  billion  program  for  school 
construction  not  so  long  ago,  will  veto 
the  bill?  Do  they  think,  that  by  passing 
the  bill  and  taking  it  to  conference  with 
this  amendment  included,  they  will  have 
irrevocably  destroyed  the  possibility  of 
the  ultimate  passage  of  the  bill?  After 
all,  many  things  happen  in  conference. 
It  might  be  a  wise  thing  for  the  Senate 
to  study.  s 

Will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  en¬ 
lighten  us  as  to  why  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the 
fate  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  delighted  to  enlighten 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  All  the 
Senate  has  to  do  is  to  recall  the  record. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  2  years 
ago,  rejected  a  school-construction  bill. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  a  year 
ago,  .voted  down  a  school-construction 
bill.  This  year  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  refused  even  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  House  a  school-construction 
bill. 


Ever  since  World  War  I— all  these  40 
years — the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  organizations  represent¬ 
ing  teachers,  educators,  and  school  offi¬ 
cials,  together  with  parent-teacher  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  their  friends  in  Congress, 
have  tried  to  have  an  education  bill 
passed.  Beginning  40  years  ago  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Sterling-Towner 
bill,  there  has  been  a  strong  effort  to  pass 
an  education  bill.  Many  committees  and 
commissions  have  been  established  to 
study  education  bills. 

I  recall  one  comrqission,  which  was 
headed  by  that  very  distinguished  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen,  Owen  D.  Young,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  General  Electric  Co.  He 
and  other  men  of  that  caliber  recom¬ 
mended  education  bills.  So  there  have 
been  many  recommendations.  Yet  for 
40  years  not  a  single  education  bill  ever 
saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  until  the  passage  of  this  bill 
by  the  House  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Senators  will  recall  that  in  the  79th 
Congress,  the  Senate  passed  the  so-called 
Thomas-Hill  bill,  providing  Federal 
funds  for  education.  That  bill  want  to 
the  House  committee,  and  there  it  died. 
The  committee  refused  even  to  report  the 
bill  to  the  House. 

In  the  next  Congress,  the  80th  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Senate  passed  the  Taft  aid-to- 
education  bill.  That  bill  met  the  same 
fate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  allots  himself  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  Taft  bill  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
there  it  died.  The  committee  refused 
even  to  report  the  bill.  The  House  com¬ 
mittees,  for  40  years,  have  failed  to  re¬ 
port  any  bill  for  education.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  40  years  that  an  education 
bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

We  know  of  the  opposition  of  the 
House  to  school -construction  legislation. 
Why  should  we  now,  when  we  have  this 
opportunity  to  pass  a  bill  for  education, 
attach  an  amendment  which  will  mean 
that  another  session  of  Congress  will  go 
by  without  any  legislation  for  education? 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  tonight 
meets  the  immediate  and  direct  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  defense  of  the  country  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  I  think  all  of 
us  will  agree  that  it  was  this  responsi¬ 
bility  which  was  the  great  motivation  for 
the  formation  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  We,  as  Senators  of  the  Federal 
Government,  must  meet  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
national  defense  and  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  reported  the  bill  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  meet  that  responsibility.  We  ask 
and  urge  the  Senate  not  to  kill  the  bill 
by  attaching  to  it  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  Let  us  pass 
the  bill  without  that  amendment;  then, 
for  the  first  time  in  40  years,  we  will 
have  the  legislation  which  we  have  long 
sought,  v 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Speaking  from  experi¬ 
ence  and  as  a  one-time  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  is  adopted,  there  will 
be  no  bill  on  education  this  year. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  had  experience  in 
such  matters. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  has  served  for  many  years  as  a 
distinguished  and  active  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  He  has  had  considerable  exper¬ 
ience  as  a  member  of  the  committees  of 
conference  of  the  Senate  and  House.  He 
speaks  with  authority  from  that  exper¬ 
ience.  He  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  He 
is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  a  vote  against  education. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  for  the  kind  re¬ 
marks  he  made  concerning  my  feeble  ef¬ 
forts.  I  also  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  rMr.  Smith], 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  and  the  other  Senators 
who  have  been  so  charitable  in  their  re¬ 
marks  concerning  my  efforts  in  behalf 
of  school  construction. 

But  I  do  not  share  their  feelings  that 
to  add  my  amendment  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  bill  would  have  the  effect  they  think 
it  would.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  last  year  the  House  came  within  a 
few  votes  of  passing  a  school  construc¬ 
tion  bill.  I  am  certain  there  is  much 
more  sentiment  this  year  in  the  House 
than  there  was  last  year  for  a  Federal 
aid  to  school  construction  bill. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  hope  every  Senator  who  has 
taken  a  stand  publicly  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  will  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment.  If  every  Senator  will  vote  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  conscience,  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  carry  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  2 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ("Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  2  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  inquire  which  side  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  on,  in  comiection  with  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
no  one  but  myself  knows  which  side  I 
am  on.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  my  minority  views  on 
the  bill  are,  I  believe,  the  shortest  ever 
written  in  the  history  of  the  Senate.  In 
those  views,  I  state  the  following: 

This  bill  and  the  foregoing  remarks  of 
the  majority  remind  me  of  an  old  Arabian 
proverb : 

If  the  camel  once  gets  his  nose  in  the 
tent,  his  body  will  soon  follow. 
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If  adopted,  the  legislation  will  mark  the 
inception  of  aid,  supervision,  and  ultimately 
control  of  education  in  this  country  by  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  by  means  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senate 
tonight  is  given  a  chance  to  vote  to  per¬ 
mit  the  camel  to  get  both  his  hump  and 
his  head  under  the  tent  at  the  same 
time.  The  effort  to  permit  the  camel — 
to  get  the  rest  of  his  body— and  at  this 
time  I  shall  not  go  into  detail,  in  that 
connection — under  the  tent  will  come 
next  year  or  the  year  following. 

Mr.  President,  education  at  any  level 
cannot  be  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  without  ultimately  having 
Federal-Government  control  follow, 
even  down  to  the  textbooks  used,  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the  sal¬ 
aries  paid  to  the  teachers,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  great  difficulty 
in  reaching  my  decision  as  to  how  I  shall 
vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan.  If  I  honestly  believed 
that  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  destroy 
the  bill,  I  would  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  time 
comes  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill,  I  will  vote  against  it, 
because  I  will  not  vote  to  penalize  my 
State  and  to  penalize  my  children  and 
my  grandchildren,  and  I  will  not  vote 
for  the  downfall  of  our  free  Republic, 
by  voting  to  permit  further  chiseling  at 
the  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  who  has  control  of  the  time 
available  to  Senators  who  oppose  the 
amendment  is  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  under  his  control, 
I  shall  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  under  my 
control. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  on  be¬ 
half  of  himself  and  other  Senators. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  leigslative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Holland]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenJ 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  funeral  services  of  Congress¬ 
man  McVey  and,  if  present  and  voting, 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  .family. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne] 
is  necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 30 


Beall 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Case,  N.  J. 

Javits 

O'Mahoney 

Church 

Kefauver 

Pastore 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Potter 

Cooper 

Langer 

Proxmire 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Revercomb 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Gore 

McNamara 

Symington 

Hennings 

Morse 

NAYS— 61 

Yarborough 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Allott 

Green' 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Hickenlooper 

Purtell 

Bennett 

Hill 

Robertson 

Bible 

HoblltzeU 

Russell 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Ives 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Jenner 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Byrd 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Jordan 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Knowland 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Thye 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

Long 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Malone 

Williams 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Young 

Ervin 

Martin,  Pa. 

Frear 

McClellan  . 

NOT  VOTING— 

-5 

Chavez 

Flanders 

Payne 

Dirksen 

Holland 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
McNamara  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


\  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  A 

ASnessage  from  the  House  of  Reprev^ 
sentathi^s,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of yns 
reading  clqrks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed)Syithout  amendmentyme  fol¬ 
lowing  bills  orthe  Senate :  S' 

S.  13.  An  act  foNthe  relief  ofrlsiu-Kwang 
Wu  and  Hsiu-Huang'Wu;  / 

S.  92.  An  act  for  thepeU«  of  Robert  Karia; 

S.  160.  An  act  for  tjK^relief  of  Georgios 
Ioannou;  \ 

S.  228.  An  act  fpi'Lhe  relie^of  the  Cham¬ 
berlain  Water  of  ChamberlSm,  S.  Dak.; 

S.  400.  An  a/t  for  the  relief  of  Phsjl  Thury; 

S.  489.  Ajr  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  K. 
Ryan  an*  William  A.  Boutwell;  'C 

S.70L  An -act  for  the  relief  of  CharlesNC. 
andrGeorge  C.  Finn;  \  ' 
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.private  planes  were  in  competition  for  aiw 
Space  with,  more  than  30,000  military  ai/j 
draft.  The  civilian  flyers  were  subject  £o 
cVil  air  regulations  but  the  military  /as 
largely  been  exempted  from  effective  traffic 
control.  / 

The  Senate-approved  bill  would  create  a 
unified  Federal  Aviation  Agency  headed  by  a 
civili^i  administrator.  He  would  hsfve  au¬ 
thority  to  allocate  airspace  and  /enforce 
rules  for  both  military  and  civilian  aircraft 
and  airfields.  He  would  also  develop  and 
operate  a  common  system  of  air  navigation 
facilities.  \  / 

The  measure  now  goes  to  Pres/dent  Eisen¬ 
hower  who\  is  expected  to  sign  it,  as  he 
should.  ThV  worst  that  can  loe  said  about 
the  bill  is  tnat  it  is  long  overdue. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  July  15, 
\  1958]  j 

For  a  Single  Aii/Agency 
We  agree  with  vSenato/  Monroney,  Okla¬ 
homa  Democrat,  that  on/  of  the  prime  neces¬ 
sities  of  our  time  ia  a  /ngle  Federal  agency 
to  regulate  and  Control  aviation,  both 
civilian  and  military .Vmonroney  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  a  single-sfgency  bill  which  came 
up  for  debate  in  th /  Senate  yesterday. 

“Only  the  silent  prayer  of  the  men  who  fly 
the  airways  can  sfccouiit  for  the  fact  that 
more  Americans  Aiave  nbt  died  in  midair 
collisions,”  the  ®klahoma\Senator  said  yes¬ 
terday.  That  /  true,  several  weeks  ago, 
following  seve/al  such  disasters,  reports  of 
hairbreadth  /scapes  from  \smashups  be¬ 
tween  militan-y  and  civiliarl  planes  were 
almost  daily/>ccurrences.  \ 

Under  two  similar  bills  now\in  Congress, 
a  single  F/deral  Aviation  Agency,  in  charge 
of  a  civilian  administrator,  would  have  au¬ 
thority  ip  allocate  airspace  and  control  its 
use.  Toe  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  would  re¬ 
main  ip  existence  in  the  broader  setup  but 
its  jo/  would  be  to  regulate  the  economics 
of  the  industry  on  questions  of  routes  and 
rate/.  \ 

mit  the  vital  need  is  for  a  board  tA  have 
ov/rall  power  to  lay  down  rules  for  all  air 
traffic,  with  the  object  of  eliminatingYthe 
Disks  of  midair  collisions  whether  in  the  area 
pi  landing  fields  or  on  flying  courses.  Such 
fa  single  agency  should  be  established  l\y 
Congress  at  this  sessipn,  without  fail.  ~  \ 


-NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  4237),  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  amendments  offered  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself  and  Senators  Clark,  Hum¬ 
phrey,  and  McNamara,  afid  ask  that  they 
Ijg  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  16,  between  lines  3  and  4,  to 
insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

PAYMENTS  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
payments  to  each  instiution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  States  on  account  of  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  such  institution  of  each  person 
who  has  a  national  defense  scholarship. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  jeate  of 
$500  per  academic  year  for  each  Jfcademic 
year  or  portion  thereof  of  attenjaance  by 
such  person  within  the  duratiMt,  of  such 
scholarship.  Sp 5 


(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

On  page  2,  to  amend  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents  by  inserting  after  “Sec.  207.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Expenses  of  State  Commis¬ 
sions.”  the  following: 

“Sec.  208.  Payments  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough  in  the  chair).  Is  there  a  suf¬ 
ficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  should 
be  clear  from  the  individual  views  I  filed 
on  this  bill  with  four  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  I  believe  that  S.  4237  falls 
far  short  of  an  adequate  education  pro¬ 
gram  for  America.  Even  in  terms  of 
higher  education  alone — and  the  needs 
in  higher  education  are  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  need — the  bill  is  not  ade¬ 
quate,  in  my  opinion. 

It  was  demonstrated  in  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  early  this  spring  that  the 
great  shortage  in  trained  minds  results 
more  from  lack  of  facilities  than  from 
any  shortage  of  the  raw  material  of  good 
minds.  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hovde,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Purdue  University,  a  land-grant 
school  in  Indiana,  testified  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  qualified  teachers  is  the  No. 
1  requirement  in  higher  education. 
He  also  called  for  a  greatly  expanded 
program  of  financial  assistance  to  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  facilities.  On  page  92  of  the 
hearings,  he  stated: 

In  the  next  decade  we  know  that  the 
number  of  students  who  will  go  on  from  our 
high  schools  into  college  will  double,  at  least. 
My  own  institution,  if  we  continue  to  take 
only  the  percentage  we  have  taken  in  the 
postwar  years  of  high-school  graduates,  has 
a  potential  of  going  to  30,000  students  by 
1970. 

The  present  enrollment  at  Purdue  is 
about  13,000. 

Under  Secretary  Perkins  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  testified  that  helping  finance 
the  student  today  was  only  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

He  told  the  committee: 

The  second  problem  that  will  confront 
higher  education  in  the  not-so-far-distant 
future  is  that  of  the  overwhelming  number 
of  youngsters  born  in  the  postwar  years 
whe  will  soon  be  presetting  themselves  to 
colleges.  Then  the  hardship  worked  by 
scholarships  on  institutions  by  encouraging 
more  than  the  normal  amount  of  youngsters 
to  come  into  college  will  be  very  real  indeed. 
Difficult  as  the  situation  may  be  in  some 
colleges,  it  will  be  much  more  desperate  in 
the  times  that  I  have  indicated  that  are  not 
so  far  off. 

He  fixed  this  time  as  “from  3  to  4 
years,  and  it  will  continue  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  is  variously  estimated, 
but  roughly  I  think  the  increase  in  the 
college  population  in  1970  will  be  70  to 
100  percent  over  what  it  has  been  in  re¬ 
cent  years.”  That  testimony  is  on  page 
258  of  the  hearings. 


Dr.  M.  H.  Trytten,  a  physicist  now 
serving  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Personnel  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  classified  the  needs  of  our 
schools  as  follows: 

First  of  all,  our  greatest  need  is  for  more 
and  better  qualified  teachers.  We  need  to 
encourage  more  of  our  able  young  people  to 
choose  teaching  as  a  career,  to  provide  su¬ 
perior  educational  opportunities  for  them 
in  preparation  for  teaching,  and  to  enhance 
the  status  of  the  profession  and  raise  sal¬ 
aries  commensurate  with  the  services  re¬ 
quired. 

Secondly,  our  schools,  colleges,  and  uni¬ 
versities  need  more  money  for  facilities  and 
equipment  if  they  are  to  accommodate  the 
vastly  increasing  numbers  of  students. 

Thirdly,  some  additional  financial  support 
to  needy  students  should  be  made  available, 
so  that  our  top  students  are  not  prevented 
from  attending  college,  or  university,  be¬ 
cause  of  financial  hardship. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Scientifib  Manpower 
Commission  told  the'eommittee  on  page 
1,000  of  the  hearings: 

We  are  not  short  of  students.  Our  high 
schools  and  our  colleges  have  the  largest  en¬ 
rollments  in  history.  More  youngsters  are 
earning  high-school  diplomas  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  approximately  one-third  of  them 
are  now  entering  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  And  more  of  them  are  paying 
their  own  way  than  ever  before, 
x  In  September  of  1957,  297,100  students 
were  enrolled  in  engineering — the  highest 
enrollment  on  record,  not  even  excluding 
the  GI  bulge  of  1947-48,  when  244,400  engi¬ 
neering  students  were  enrolled.  Although 
precise  figures  are  not  available  for  students 
of  science,  the  situation  in  our  departments 
of  science  is  approaching  and  roughly  paral¬ 
lels  that  in  colleges  of  engineering. 

There  is  need,  therefore,  to  channel  more 
young  people  into  these  professional  fields, 
even  though  we  must  take  appropriate  steps 
to  continue  the  normal  and  ever-increasing 
flow.  What  we  do  need  is  to  insure  that  the 
young  people  who  are  entering  our  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  in  greater  numbers 
will  not  get  the  second-rate  education  that 
Dr.  Maul  forecasts. 

A  first-rate  education  can  be  guaranteed 
only  if  there  are  faculties,  facilities,  and 
finances  ample  to  do  the  Job  at  the  higher 
educational  level,  and  only  if  there  are 
teachers  at  the  primary  and  secondary  school 
levels  to  give  our  young  people  the  ground¬ 
ing  in  basic  subjects  that  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  success  and  failure  in  col¬ 
lege. 

Important  as  finances  are,  the  entire  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  quality  and  quantity 
lies  in  the  supply  of  teachers,  well  trained, 
and  dedicated  to  the  task  of  giving  the  Na¬ 
tion  what  it  needs  in  brainpower  for  its 
welfare,  progress,  and  security.  Legislation 
that  does  not  have  this  as  a  primary  aim 
will  not  meet  the  need  of  the  moment  or  of 
the  future. 

To  the  extent  that  the  bill  that  is  receiv¬ 
ing  this  committee’s  serious  consideration 
meets  this  need  and  encourages  better  teach¬ 
ing  of  basic  subjects  in  our  high  schools,  it 
has  the  Scientific  Manpower  Commission's 
hearty  endorsement. 

The  reference  Dr.  Meyerhoff  made 
here  was  to  a  study  by  Ray  Maul,  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

I  especially  wish  to  invite  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  the  statement  made 
to  the  committee  by  the  representatives 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
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The  Council  members  include  140  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  and  1,005  institu¬ 
tions,  among  them  nearly  all  the  accred¬ 
ited  colleges,  universities,  and  junior  col¬ 
leges  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
has  often  called  attention  to  the  need  for 
a  Federal  scholarship  program,  and  the 
scholarship  bill  I  introduced  last  year 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
LMr.  Clark]  was  in  large  part  worked 
out  by  the  council.  But  as  was  made 
clear  by  J.  B.  Culpeper  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  Florida  for  State  Institutions 
of  Higher  Learning,  the  council  recog¬ 
nizes  that  scholarships  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  need. 

Mr.  Culpeper’s  testimony  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  be¬ 
gins  on  page  399  of  the  hearings.  I  shall 
quote  his  testimony  in  a  moment,  but 
before  I  do  so  I  wish  to  say  that  if  my 
southern  friends  in  the  Senate  will  study 
the  hearings  of  the  committee  I  think 
they  will  be  surprised  to  note  that  many 
a  southern  educator  came  before  our 
committee  and  testified  of  the  need  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  specifically 
of  the  kind  of  relief  and  aid  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  now  have  pending  before  the 
Senate  would  provide. 

Representatives  of  public  institutions, 
for  example,  from  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  other  southern 
States  came  forward  and  made  the  plea, 
as  I  and  other  Senators  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  it  in  the  Senate  for  many  years,  for 
the  kind  of  assistance  we  are  asking  for 
in  this  amendment  and  in  other  amend¬ 
ments  we  seek  to  offer  to  the  bill. 

I  say  to  the  able  chairman  of  my  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  fact  that  I  stand  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  offer  this 
amendment  and  support  other  amend¬ 
ments  is  in  no  way  a  reflection  upon  the 
great  statesmanship  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  shown  and  the  leadership 
he  has  given  us  on  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  But  it 
should  be  understood  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  apparently  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  bill  he  is  offering  is  a  bill  which 
he  thinks  has  the  best  hope  of  passage 
in  the  Senate  this  year.  There  are  those 
of  us  on  the  committee  who,  first,  do  not 
agree  with  his  premise,  and  second,  who 
take  the  position  that  we  ought  to  try  to 
get  the  best  bill  possible.  We  ought  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  which  will 
give  us  a  well-rounded  education  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  will  find 
us  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  in  support  of  his  loan  and  scholar¬ 
ship  proposals  in  this  bill,  and  we  expect 
in  the  future  to  have  him  again  with  us, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  he  has  been  so 
many  times  in  the  past,  in  support  of  a 
much  broader  educational  program,  such 
as  that  encompassed  in  the  amendments 
we  have  offered,  including  as  the  school 
construction  amendment  just  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara]  and  defeated  by  the  Senate. 

To  go  to  the  testimony  of  the  other 
southern  educators  who  appeared  before 
the  committee,  I  quote  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Culpeper  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  begin¬ 
ning  on  page  399  of  the  hearings: 


But  the  fear  that  really  disturbs  us  is  the 
prospect  that  \inless  drastic  action  is  taken, 
and  taken  soon,  we  shall  have  in  1970  nearly 
2  million  high-school  graduates  ready  for 
higher  education  for  whom  no  opportunity 
exists  because  of  lack  of  classrooms  or  labo¬ 
ratories  for  them.  *  *  * 

What  do  we  need  in  order  to  expand  our 
facilities,  including  both  enlargement  of 
existing  institutions  and  creation  of  new  in¬ 
stitutions,  in  the  next  decade?  The.  latest 
estimate  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  based  on  the  Preliminary  Report  of 
the  College  and  University  Facilities  Survey, 
1951-55,  is  that  the  cost,  on  a  conservative 
basis,  will  be  $18  billion.  Accordingly,  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  urgent 
needs,  we  must  spend  nearly  $2  billion  a  year 
for  the  next  decade. 

The  survey  shows  that  expenditures  for 
facilities  are  now  averaging  only  $750  million 
a  year.  If  this  rate  continues,  there  will  be 
a  deficit  in  needed  capital  outlay  of  $10.5 
billion  by  1968,  meaning  that  we  will  have 
provided  accommodations  for  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  3  million  additional  stu¬ 
dents  anticipated. 

These  figures,  I  point  out,  do  not  take 
into  account  a  new  scholarship  program 
which  would  add  additional  students  to 
the  enrollments  already  anticipated.  Of 
course,  the  number  of  scholarships  pro¬ 
vided  in  S.  4237  is  meager;  it  allows  for 
only  23,000,  when  the  American  Council 
on  Education  figures  show  that  about 
100,000  high-school  graduates  capable  of 
doing  college  work  do  not  go  on  to  col¬ 
lege  for  lack  of  financial  resources. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  greatest 
waste  in  America  these  days  is  human 
waste.  The  greatest  waste'  in  America 
today  is  the  waste  of  potential  brain¬ 
power.  It  is  to  our  national  shame;  I 
think  it  is  a  sad  reflection  on  our  coun¬ 
try  that  it  is  possible  for  United  States 
Senators  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  and  quote  these 
unanswerable  figures  which  convict  us  of 
such  a  human  waste. 

Those  of  us  who  are  offering  these 
amendments  are  doing  so  from  a  dedi¬ 
cated  devotion  to  the  needs  of  future 
generations  of  Americans  in  respect  to 
providing  them  with  a  heritage  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them, 
in  turn,  to  strengthen  America  in  the 
great  contest  with  totalitarianism  over 
the  next  century. 

Yet  even  if  we  do  not  do  anything  to 
aid  these  students,  we  are  still  faced  with  " 
the  problem  of  educating  those  students 
who  do  not  need  financial  assistance — 
the  ones  who  simply  need  schools  to 
attend.  Therefore,  the  Council  recom¬ 
mended  : 

That  in  addition  to  approving  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  housing-loan  program  on  the 
present  basis  with  additional  authorization 
for  funds,  the  Congress  should  establish  a 
new  program  of  financial  assistance  to  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  for  construction 
of  academic  facilities  of  the  kinds  they  re¬ 
quire  to  meet  their  educational  objec¬ 
tives.  *  *  *  The  recommendation  is  an  in¬ 
itial  appropriation  of  $125  million  for  grants 
and  $250  million  for  loans. 

When  the  question  was  raised  about 
making  grants  to  private .  institutions. 
Dr.  Culpepper  replied: 

There  are  those  who  take  a  different  posi¬ 
tion  from  that  which  is  supported  by  the 
Council.  But  we  have  a  critical  situation 
here  in  a  need  for  facilities.  If  we  do  not 
make  these  grants  to  the  private  institu¬ 
tions,  so  the  Council  states,  then  the  alter- 
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nate  to  providing  those  facilities  would  be 
for  public  funds  from  some  level  to  go  to 
construction  of  new  institutions.  This 
would  cost  more  and  require  longer. 

The  critical  need  is  to  provide  the  facilities 
for  these  3  million  new  students  out  and 
beyond  the  present  3  million  that  we  have. 
We  must  move  as  quickly  and  as  judiciously 
as  we  can  to  accommodate  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  superior  capacity. 

The  president  of  American  University, 
Dr.  Hurst  R.  Anderson,  also  testified  for 
the  American  Cpuncil  on  Education. 
Dr.  Anderson  presented  the  Council  pro¬ 
posal  that  a  $500  grant  to  the  institution 
accompany  each  scholarship  awarded. 
That  is  the  basis  for  the  amendment  I 
have  offered,  which  is  pending.  I  quote 
his  testimony  on  page  408  of  the  hear¬ 
ings: 

Neither  the  Hill  nor  the  Smith  bill  makes 
any  substantial  provision  for  the  additional 
costs  that  must  be  borne  by  the  colleges  by 
reason  of  the  enrollment  of  scholarship  hold¬ 
ers.  In  our  opinion  this  is  a  serious  omis¬ 
sion.  Even  without  a  Federal  scholarship 
program  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
college  students  in  this  country  will  double 
by  1970.  How  can  the  institutions  provide 
the  facilities,  the  larger  faculties,  and  the 
laboratories?  The  local  communities,  the 
States,  and  private  sources  have  basic  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  anybody  who  has  read  the 
reports  on  school-bond  elections  in  the  last 
year  knows  that  local  sources  of  finance 
have  strict  limitations. 

Dr.  Anderson  continued: 

We  do  not  expect  you  to  bail  us  out 
wholly,  but  we  do  think  if  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  wants  us  to  do  something  about 
this,  at  least  you  ought  to  help  us  with  the 
additional  students  you  throw  on  our  shoul¬ 
ders  with  the  scholarship  program.  We 
really  feel  this  very  strongly.  I  cannot  em¬ 
phasize  this  too  much  *  *  *.  You  cannot 
give  (a  student)  $2,000  to  go  to  a  university 
when  you  cannot  find  a  university  that  can 
afford  to  give  him  an  education. 

It  sounds  fine  to  say  to  the  country, 
“We  propose  to  provide  23,000  scholar¬ 
ships  to  students,”  but  it  is  a  disservice 
to  the  colleges  of  America,  and  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  them  to  place  upon  them  the 
burden  of  educating  those  students  un¬ 
less  we  are  willing  to  make  some  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  institution  which  re¬ 
ceives  students,  to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  their  education,  over  and  above  the 
contribution  of  the  scholarships  to  their 
education. 

Before  I  finish,  I  shall  refer  to  some 
statistics  to  point  out  what  that  addi¬ 
tional  cost  is.  Let  me  state  it  from 
memory  now. 

By  and  large,  in  the  State  colleges  the 
student’s  tuition  is  about  14  percent  of 
the  cost  to  the  State,  taken  through  the 
school  year. 

In  private  institutions,  by  and  large, 
the  average  tuition  fees  the  student  pays 
covers  about  50  percent  of  the  cost  to 
the  institution  for  educating  the  student. 
What  the  college  presidents  who  testi¬ 
fied  in  support  of  the  principle  of  my 
amendment  said  to  us  in  committee — 
and  Dr.  Anderson’s  testimony  is  very 
clear  and' unequivocal  on  this  point,  as 
is  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses — 
was,  in  effect,  that  it  is  not  fair  or  right 
that  we  pass  a  scholarship  bill  which 
would  place  a  good  many  students  in  the 
colleges  unless  we  are  willing  also  to 
make  to  the  institutions  a  contribution 
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to  the  cost  of  educating  the  students 
over  and  above  what  the  scholarships 
bring  in  by  way  of  tuition  fees.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  only  fair  and  right. 

I  now  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  statements  made  on 
behalf  of  the  great  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities.  Among  the  witnesses 
for  these  institutions  were  Dr.  John 
Caldwell,  president  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  and  Dr.  Russell  Thackrey,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Land-Grant  Colleges,  among 
others.  This  association  represents  70 
colleges  and  universities,  including  68 
land-grant  institutions,  plus  Georgia  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  and  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York.  Dr.  Caldwell  also 
spoke  for  the  State  Universities  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  24  State  universities 
which  are  not  land-grant  institutions. 

Here  is  what  this  group  told  us  about 
education  needs : 

Both  bills  (the  Hill  bill  and  Smith  bill) 
with  some  exceptions  which  I  shall  mention 
represent  a  long-range  attack  on  education-^ 
al  problems,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
improvement  of  science,  mathematics,  and 
language  instruction  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Neither  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation,  again  with  1  or  2  exceptions,  con¬ 
tains  provisions  which  will  substantially 
improve  our  scientific  and  technological  ef¬ 
fort  and  our  competitive  position  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  during  the  next  10 
years.  Doctoral-degree  candidates  of  7  to 
10  years  from  now  will  come  from  the  class 
entering  college  next  fall.  The  quality  and 
adequacy  of  college  faculties  and  facilities 
are  the  essential  determinative  factors  of 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  highly 
trained  leadership  over  the  next  decade,  and 
indeed,  will  always  be  major  factors.  *  *  * 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  from  the  quo¬ 
tation  long  enough  to  say  that  these 
great  educators  are  unanswerably  right. 
With  21  years  of  college  teaching  be¬ 
hind  me,  I  say  most  respectfully  that  the 
bill  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  myself,  and  others,  bare¬ 
ly  scratches  the  surface  of  America’s 
educational  needs  of  the  moment.  It 
does  not  come  anywhere  near  meeting 
the  real  problem  which  threatens  and 
confronts  America  in  respect  to  improv¬ 
ing  education  at  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  level.  ** 

Scholarships,  desirable  as  they  are,  are 
not  the  whole  answer  even  for  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  students  who  will  benefit  from 
them;  and  the  scholarship  students  will 
make  only  a  slight  dent  in  America’s 
educational  problem.  I  believe  in  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  experts.  I  believe  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  experts  in  matters  on  which  they 
can  speak  with  authority.  Here  is  the 
unanswerable  testimony  of  experts.  We 
find  it  in  page  after  page  of  the  printed 
hearings.  I  cite  testimony  such  as  the 
testimony  I  have  just  read.  I  read  it 
again: 

The  quality  and  adequacy  of  college  facul¬ 
ties  and  facilities  are  the  essential  determi¬ 
native  factors  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
our  high  trained  leadership  over  the  next 
decade,  and  indeed,  will  always  be  major 
factors. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Our  colleges  and  universities  are  now  in 
great  need  of  expanded  financial  support,  so 
that  they  may  attract  and  retain  competent 
faculties,  provide  adequate  facilities,  and 
keep  charges  to  students  low  enough  that 


they  do  not  constitute  an  insuperable  finan¬ 
cial  barrier  to  college  attendance.  One  of 
the  most  dangerous  tendencies  in  American 
higher  education  today  in  our  opinion  is  the 
tendency  to  throw  more  and  more  of  the 
cost  of  education  on  the  students,  and,  of 
course,  on  their  families.  *  *  * 

This  is  preliminary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say¬ 
ing  that  the  members  of  our  two  associa¬ 
tions  are  opposed  to  the  inauguration  of  a 
Federal  scholarship  program  at  this  time. 

Senators  should  keep  in  mind  that  I 
am  reading  from  the  testimony  sub- 
.mitted  by  great  educators  in  behalf  of 
the  land  grant  colleges  and  State  uni¬ 
versities  of  America.  There  are  land 
grant  colleges  in  each  of  the  States 
represented  in  the  Senate. 

When  the  land  grant  schools  of  the 
Nation  takes  this  position,  I  submit  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had 
better  stop  and  take  a  long  look  at  the 
pending  bill.  Our  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  telling  us  that  it  does  not  do 
the  job.  They  are  the  people  who  know. 

First,  it  would  not  meet  the  primary  need, 
which  is  direct  aid  to  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  as  I  indicated  above,  for  faculties  and 
facilities. 

The  statements  I  have  quoted  from 
the  heai’ings  are  from  experts  in  the 
field  of  education.  When  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  land  grant  colleges  and  State 
universities  take  this  position,  we  can  be 
certain  that  they  are  the  persons  who 
know.  Listen  to  the  words  of  the  last 
quotation  again: 

First,  it  would  not  meet  the  primary  need, 
which  is  direct  aid  to  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  as  I  indicated  above,  for  faculties  and 
facilities. 

The  additional  reasons  given  dealt 
with  the  issue  of  whether  the  scholar¬ 
ships  we  provided  would  actually  go  to 
students  who  would  not  otherwise  at¬ 
tend  college.  In  presenting  this  state¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Caldwell  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  quoted  the  recommendations 
of  the  American  Society  for  Engineering 
Education  as  follows: 

The  most  critical  shortage  affecting  en¬ 
gineering  education  at  the  university  level 
is,  and  will  be  for  the  next  decade,  the 
shortage  of  engineering  teachers.  Of  sec¬ 
ondary,  but  critical,  importance  is  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  laboratory,  classroom,  and  office 
space.  *  *  *  Therefore,  unless  and  until 
these  critical  shortages  are  relieved,  pro¬ 
grams  which  aim  primarily  at  increasing  the 
supply  of  undergraduate  engineering  stu¬ 
dents  beyond  those  now  in  sight  are  highly 
questionable.  On  the  other  hand,  programs 
to  support  improvement  of  their  high  school 
preparation  in  English,  mathematics, 
science,  language,  and  history  are  most 
important. 

There  are  provisions  in  S.  4237  that 
would  be  of  great  help  in  improving  the 
high  school  preparation  of  prospective 
engineering  students. 

But,  Mr.  President,  listen  to  this  edu¬ 
cator.  He  said  not  one  word  about  the 
need  for  scholarships.  To  the  contrary, 
the  testimony  made  it  clear  that  the 
problem  is  not  one  of  getting  students: 
it  is  a  problem  of  getting  adequate 
teaching  and  adequate  facilities.  Those 
are  the  two  primary  needs,  said  this 
great  educator. 

One  who  points  this  out  puts  himself 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  seeming 
to  be  opposed  to  a  bill  before  the  Senate 


which  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  it.  I  am  among  its  co¬ 
sponsors.  I  simply  take  the  position 
that  we  should  do  first  things  first.  This 
is  not  the  first  thing  we  should  do.  It 
is  rather  far  down  the  list,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  needs  of  American  education. 

So  I  urge  that  if  we  are  to  pass  the 
bill — and  I  shall  vote  for  the  scholar¬ 
ships — then  we  ought  to  add  to  the 
scholarships  a  $500  grant  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  to  which  the  student  will  go,  so 
that  the  $500  can  be  plowed  into  the 
facility  needs  of  the  institution;  into  the 
teacher  needs  of  the  institution,  perhaps 
into  the  salary  budget,  to  enable  the 
institution  to  keep  some  teachers  who 
otherwise  would  be  drained  off  by  indus¬ 
try,  because  industry  is  able  to  pay  much 
higher  salaries. 

Among  the  *  recommendations  of  the 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  was 
this: 

We  believe  that  the  times  call  for  direct 
Federal  aid  in  construction  of  college  and 
university  laboratory  and  classroom  facilities, 
particularly  in  fields  related  to  science  and 
engineering. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  commit¬ 
tee  members,  Dr.  Caldwell  made  this 
statement: 

The  basic  premise  of  this  document  is  that 
we  need  improved  faculties  and  facilities  in 
order  to  do  higher  quality  work  in  higher 
education.  Putting  more  students  in  our 
hands  does  not  per  se  do  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  puts  more  load  on  us.  We  would  like 
to  see  more  assistance  in  providing  faculty 
and  facilities  for  just  the  very  purpose  that 
you  make  here.  *  *  *  We  say  to  you:  The 
quality  and  adequacy  of  college  faculties  and 
facilities  are  the  essential  determinative  fac¬ 
tors  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our 
highly  trained  leadership  over  the  next  dec¬ 
ade.  We  are  looking  for  both.  This  indeed 
has  always  been  the  major  factor.  The  ade¬ 
quacy  of  faculty,  we  think,  is  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor. 

I  say  again  to  Senators,  each  one  of 
whom  has  at  least  one  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  in  his  State,  that  this  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  representatives  of  those 
colleges  concerning  the  issue  before  the 
Senate.  My  amendment  seeks  only  to 
make  some  contribution  to  those  insti¬ 
tutions  for  faculty  and  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  all  my  time  ex¬ 
pired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  have  5  minutes 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  yield;  I  have 
only  5  minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  experts  from  the 
educational  institutions  who  testified, 
our  committee  received  statements  from 
Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Senator 
Clark,  and  Senator  Humphrey  concern¬ 
ing  the  recognition  that  must  be  taken 
of  the  Federal  responsibility  in  this  area. 
These  Senators  all  proposed  various  pro¬ 
grams  of  direct  aid  to  the  States  or  to 
the  institutions  for  improved  facilities 
or  faculties  or  both. 
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I  made  my  own  statement  to  this 
effect,  and  presented  the  picture  that 
faces  my  State  of  Oregon,  where  en¬ 
rollments  are  expected  to  increase  by  58 
percent  in  the  next  4  years,  irrespective 
of  any  Federal  scholarship  students. 

But  there  is.  one  more  reference  to 
the  committee  hearings  I  would  like  to 
make  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
On  page  251  there  are  set  forth  the 
figures  showing  the  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  education  that  is  covered  by  tui¬ 
tion.  The  figures  from  the  Office  of 
Education  are  as  follows:  For  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  1953-54,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  complete  and  comparable 
institutional  data  are  available,  the  in¬ 
come  from  student  fees  of  the  privately 
controlled  higher  institutions  consti¬ 
tuted  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
total  educational  and  general  expendi¬ 
tures.  In  the  case  of  the  publicly  con¬ 
trolled  colleges  and  universities  the 
comparable  ratio  was  14  percent. 

WLere  we  give  the  student  a  scholar¬ 
ship  and  thereby  pay  most  or  all  of  his 
tuition,  we  are  only  paying  half  the  cost  - 
of  educating  him  if  he  goes  to  a  private 
school  and  only  14  percent  of  the  cost 
if  he  goes  to  a  public  school,  on  the 
average. 

The  average  tuition  and  fees  in  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  in  1957-58  was  $736; 
and  the  average  tuition  and  fees  in  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  was  $168.  Therefore,  I 
believe  a  grant  of  $500  to  each  institu¬ 
tion  for  each  scholarship  student  it  en¬ 
rolls  is  a  reasonable  rule  of  thumb  to 
follow.  It  would  still  not  cover  the 
whole  cost  of  education;  but  it  would  go 
a  long  way  in  that  direction. 

I  offered  my  amendment  in  the  sub¬ 
committee,  and  it  was  rejected,  but  not 
because  all  my  colleagues  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  disagreed  with  the  principle  of 
my  amendment.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
a  number  of  my  colleagues,  including 
some  who  voted  against  my  amendment, 
took  the  position  that  they  felt  the  only 
thing  we  had  any  hope  of  having  passed 
this  year  was  a  scholarship  and  loan  bill 
without  anything  else  attached  to  it.  I 
stress  that  point. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  only  limited 
time. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  point  out  only  one  thing. 
This  proposal  costs  only  $5  million. 
That  is  a  very  small  amount  compared 
with  the  whole  cost.  I  think  the  insti¬ 
tutions  are  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  been,  a  great  friend 
to  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country.  I  am  not  surprised  to  have  him 
give  me  this  boost  in  the  closing  min¬ 
ute  of  my  statement  in  support  of  my 
amendment. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  S. 
4237  we  do  provide  a  grant  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions  for  each  fellowship  student  they 
enroll,  a  grant  that  may  go  as  high  as 
$2,500.  The  principle  of  helping  the  in¬ 
stitutions  finance  the  education  of  schol¬ 
arship  students  is  just  as  valid,  in  my 
opinion. 

My  amendment  points  the  way  in 
which  the  American  Nation  will  have  to 
go  in  the  years  ahead.  The  longer  we 
W'ait  to  do  the  job,  the  further  ahead 


of  us  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  get  in 
the  science  and  technology  of  war.  I 
think  it  is  that  simple. 

The  pending  bill  does  make  important 
contributions  to  helping  improve  the 
supply  of  teachers.  But  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  adequate  salaries  in  obtain¬ 
ing  and  keeping  good  teachers  at  any 
level  of  education. 

I  favor  S.  4237,  and  I  shall  vote  for 
it.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  it  is  only  a  token,  arid  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  working  in  the  next  Congress  for 
the  additional  Federal  program  for  edu¬ 
cation  that  is  really  needed. 

I  offer  my  amendment — and  I  do  so 
good  naturedly,  probably  hoping  against 
hope — with  a  plea,  yes,  with  a  prayer 
on  my  lips  that  the  Senate  tonight  will 
rise  to  its  responsibility  of  being  fair 
to  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  that  when  it  passes  the 
scholarship  bill,  it  will  also  provide  for 
the  institutions  to  which  the  students 
will  go  a  contribution  which  will  help 
to  defray  a  part  of  the  additional  bur¬ 
den  which  those  institutions  will  have 
to  assume  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
scholarship  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smathers  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
information:  If  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  provide  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  with  $500  for  each  Federal 
scholarship  student  in  attendance,  sep¬ 
arate  and  apart  from  the  scholarship 
funds  which  are  to  be  given  to  the  stu¬ 
dents,  I  wonder  whether  such  payments 
by  the  Federal  Government  could  be 
made  to,  let  us  say,  Wilmington  Col¬ 
lege,  a  Quaker  institution;  to  Wooster 
College,  a  Presbyterian  institution;  to 
Wesleyan  College,  a  Methodist  institu¬ 
tion;  to  Carroll  College,  a  Catholic  in¬ 
stitution;  to  Kenyon  College,  an  Episco¬ 
palian  institution;  and  to  Dennison  Col¬ 
lege,  a  Baptist  institution;  without  vio¬ 
lating  the  constitutional  provision? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  certainly 
considerable  time  is  needed  to  discuss 
this  point.  Let  me  say  that  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  there  is  no  constitutional  barrier  to 
the  making  of  such  payments.  The  bill 
already  calls  for  them- to  be  made  to 
the  institutions  for  each  fellowship 
awarded  for  graduate  study. 

I  wish  the  Senate  were  not  now  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  a  limitation  of  time,  un¬ 
der  the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
because  I  should  like  to  discuss  this  long- 
existing  prejudice  in  the  Nation  which 
has  no  basis  in  constitutional  law,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
without  power,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  education 
of  the  students  who  attend  private 
schools. 

As  I  stated  earlier  today,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  another  amendment,  such  pay¬ 
ments  have  previously  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  extent  of  great 
sums  of  money  paid  in  connection  with 
WPA  and  the  PWA  projects,  in  the  case 
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of  the  funds  for  those  agencies  which 
were  used  to  help  improve  educational 
facilities  in  the  Nation.  They  have  been 
made  to  nonpublic  schools  which  are 
land-grant  schools.  They  have  been 
made  to  cover  the  cost  of  educating  serv¬ 
icemen. 

Let  me  restate  very  quickly  my  long¬ 
standing  position  which  I  have  taken 
under  considerable  criticism  in  my 
State,  although  my  State  has  threshed 
out,  through  the  courts,  the  issue  of 
whether  tax  dollars  can  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students  who  attend  pri¬ 
vate  educational  institutions.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Oregon  cases,  which  went  all  the 
way  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
established  that  point  once  and  for  all, 
in  my  opinion. 

I  realize  that  it  can  be  said  that  those 
cases  involved  State  tax  funds,  rather 
than  Federal  tax  funds;  but  I  point  out 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  such  use  of  State  tax  funds  and 
such  use  of  Federal  tax  funds,  insofar  as 
the  constitutional  law  on  this  point  is 
concerned.  The  test  is  whether  the 
benefit  goes  to  the  students  concerned. 

In  connection  with  my  amendment,  it 
will  be  possible  to  trace  directly  to  the 
students  the  benefits  which  thus  will  be 
received  by  the  educational  institutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has-  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  I 
understand  that  it  is  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  proposed 
$500  payment  for  each  Federal  scholar¬ 
ship  student  would  not  go  directly  to  the 
college  the  student  attended,  but  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  student  himself, 
just  as  the  scholarship  subsidy  the  stu¬ 
dent  received  would  be  of  direct  benefit 
to  him,  not  to  the  college  he  attended; 
and  therefore  such  payments  would 
come  within  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  even  though  the 
contribution  goes  to  the  educational  in/ 
stitution,  the  court  will  always  be  able 
to  pierce  the  veil  and  trace  the  benefit 
from  it  directly  to  the  students  con¬ 
cerned.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  1  min¬ 
ute  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.i  President,  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse]  has  clearly  stated  that  his 
amendment  does  not  involve  payments 
to  particular  institutions,  but,  instead, 
involves  payments  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  who  attend  the  institutions,  as 
those  payments  would  be  made  under  a 
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formula  established  by  the  proposed 
Federal  law. 

In  this  instance,  the  proposed  Federal 
scholarship  will  make  it  possible  for  such 
a  student  to  choose  a  college  which  is 
qualified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
scholarship  he  has  received.  On  that 
basis,  the  student  might  attend  a  col¬ 
lege  which  was  not  a  public  institution; 
and  in  such  case,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  require  that 
the  particular  institution  be  permitted 
to  receive,  because  of  the  attendance  of 
national  or  Federal  scholarship  students, 
and  receive  in  behalf  of  those  students — 
additional  funds,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  available  to  them  the  necessary 
facilities. 

Let  me  say  that  previously  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  on  this  subject;  and  I  shall 
request  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  certainly  believe  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  correct;  and  I  wish  to  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  his  endeavor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
|  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

I  wish  to  express  my  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  pertinent  comment  which 
was  made  a  moment  ago  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  also  to  indicate,  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  my  colleagues  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Record,  my  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  with 
which  I  am  in  hearty  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
•  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  that  there  may  be  a  quorum  call, 
without  having  the  time  required  there¬ 
for  charged  to  the  time  available,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

n  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  3  minutes  in  opposition  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  has  stated,  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  considered  by  the  subcommit- 
.  tee,  and  voted  down  by  the  subcommittee. 
It  was  then  considered  by  the  full  com¬ 
mittee,  and  was  voted  down  by  the  full 
committee.  There  were  several  reasons 
why  the  amendment  was  voted  down  by 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com¬ 
mittee.  One  reason  was  that  the  amend¬ 


ment  would  give  $500  to  every  college 
and  every  institution  to  which  a  boy  or 
girl  would  go  with  a  scholarship.  A 
scholarship  would  go  to  the  boy  or  girl, 
and  then  there  would  be  a  grant  of  $500 
to  the  college  or  institution. 

The  record  shows  it  does  not  cost  $500 
in  many  institutions  for  the  education  of 
a  boy  or  girl  for  any  particular  year. 
Some  of  the  costs  were  shown  to  be  as 
low  as  $225  a  year,  $239  a  year,  and  $279 
a  year.  So  why  should  we  give  such 
institutions  $500  a  year? 

The  Association  of  Land  Grant  Col¬ 
leges  and  State  Universities,  at  its  71st 
annual  convention  last  fall,  declared  in 
its  resolution  that  “payments  to  institu¬ 
tions  should  cover  only  additional  direct 
administrative  costs  incurred  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  special  services  or  reports  involved 
in  the  Federal  program.” 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  has  quoted  from  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Caldwell,  who  once  was  head  of  one  of 
our  colleges  in  Alabama,  and  whom  we  in 
Alabama  hold  in  the  highest  esteem. 
Dr.  Caldwell  declared  that  “all  payments 
should  be  made  to  the  individual  stu¬ 
dents  receiving  the  scholarship  rather 
than  to  the  institution  except  for  sums 
necessary  to  meet  the  administrative  cost 
to  the  college  of  any  Federally  required 
reports  not  required  for  the  ordinary 
student." 

Instead  of  this  program  costing  $5 
million,  it  would  have  to  bear  the  cost 
over  7  years,  because  a  boy  or  a  girl  who 
received  •  a  scholarship  in  the  fourth 
year  would  be  allowed  to  /  continue  the 
remaining  3  years.  So  the  period  would 
run  for  7  years.  Instead  of  costing  $5 
million,  the  program  would  cost  about 
$135  million. 

For  those  reasons,  both  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  and  the  full  committee  rejected 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  -I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  IVES.  When  I  referred  to  the 
figure  of  $5  million,  I  was  referring  to 
$5  million  a  year.  I  neglected  to  state 
the  number  of  scholarships  involved, 
which  is  22,000  a  year.  When  the  years 
are  added  up,  the  time  amounts*  to  7 
years;  but  even  then,  the  cost  would  be 
less  than  $20  million  for  the  7  years, 
on  the  average. 

Mr.  HILL.  So  many  students  are  ad¬ 
mitted  in  1  year.  The  4-year  period 
goes  in  effect.  The  same  number  are 
admitted  the  following  year.  It  is  only 
at  the  end  of  the  7th  year  that  the 
program  runs  out,  because  there  is  a 
4-year  scholarship  period  included. 

Mr.  IVES.  But  if  the  amount  of  $135 
million  is  divided  by  7,  it  comes  to  less 
than  $20  million  a  year. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  true,  but  we  are 
talking  about  the  overall  cost,  which 
under  the  bill  would  be  the  sum  of  $135 
million. 

Mr.  IVES.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith]. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee.  The  question 
has  been  discussed  fully.  The  proposal 
would  result  in  an  additional  cost  and 
would  not  accomplish  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  So  I  wish  to  identify  myself 
with  the  views  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  opposing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOBLITZELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  a  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  time 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
one-half  a  minute. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  argument  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon.  I  am  very  much  impressed  with 
the  validity  of  the  argument  he  has 
made.  I  desire  to  associate  myself  with 
him  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  for  himself  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 


nays  69,  as  follows: 

■  / 

YEAS— 20 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Mansfield 

Case,  N.  J. 

Javits 

McNamara 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Morse 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Neuberger 

Fulbright 

Langer 

Pastore 

Humphrey 

Lausche 

Proxmire 

Ives 

Magnuson 

.  V 

NAYS— 69 

Aiken 

Frear 

Morton 

Al’.ott 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Gore 

Potter 

Barrett 

Green 

Purtell 

Beall 

Hayden 

Revercomb 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Robertson 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Bricker 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Hoblitzell 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Butler 

Jenner 

Smith,  Maine 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Capehart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Stennls 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Church 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Long 

Thye 

Curtis 

Malone 

Watkins  ’ 

Dworshak 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Young 

NOT  VOTING — 7 

Chavez 

Holland 

Payne 

Dirksen 

Murray 

Flanders 

O  Mahoney 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Morse  for  himself  and  other  Senator^ 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator  from 
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Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray].  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  would  vote  “nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  funeral  services  of  Congressman 
McVey  and,  if  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne] 
is  necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  “nay.” 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Morse’s 
speech, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  a  note  from  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
who  must  leave  by  plane  very  shortly. 
He  would  like  to  speak  for  5  minutes  on 
the  bill.  Apparently  he  will  be  yielded 
that  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  that  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
not  be  counted  against  me,  and  that  my 
remarks  will  be  printed  in  continuity  in 
the  Record  without  showing  the  inter¬ 
ruption  by  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOBLITZELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
matter  which  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  It  relates  to 
the  bill,  but  does  not  have  any  relation’ 
tOjthe  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  language  of  the  Senate  bill  differs 
from  the  language  of  the  House  bill.  I 
have  examined  the  bill  very  carefully 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  there 
was  any  likelihood  of  the  administration 
of  the  loan  provision  or  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  scholarship  provision  or  of 
the  other  features  of  the  bill  being  in¬ 
truded  with  any  discrimination  on  the 
ground  of  Tace,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

After  examining  the  bill  very  carefully, 
I  consulted  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
will  administer  the  bill  if  it  is  enacted 
into  law. 

I  should  now  like  to  read  into  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  letter  which  I  believe  very  clearly 
covers  the  subject,  and  makes  very  plain 
that  the  program  will  be  administered 
in  the  same  sprt  as  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  program  and  other  programs 
which  represent  expenditures  of  national 
funds,  and  therefore  should  have  no  trace 
whatever  of  discrimination  connected 
with  it.  I  read  the  letter,  as  follows: 


Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington ,  August  13,  1958. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  This  relates  to  the 
inquiry  by  a  member  of  your  staff  regarding 
two  provisions  in  H.  R.  13247  (the  proposed 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958),  as 
enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  first  provision  in  question  is  in  section 
205  (b),  and  relates  to  the  proposed  pro- 
grarff  for  loans  to  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  It  would  provide  that 
such  a  loan  shall  be  made,  by  the  institution 
of  higher  education  “without  discrimination 
based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  national  ori¬ 
gin,  or  sex.  *  *  *” 

It  is  our  belief  thatThe  quoted  language  is 
declaratory  of  the  inherent  meaning  of  other 
provisions  of  section  205.  Subsection  205 
(b)  (1)  specifies  criteria  of  eligibility  for 

student  loans;  namely,  (a)  that  the  student 
be  in  need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and 
(b)  that  he  be  capable  of  maintaining  good 
standing  at  the  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  he  attends.  Subsections  303  (a)  (2) 

and  (3)  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  4237)  contain 
similar  language  with  reference  to  need  of 
financial  assistance  and  additional  language 
requiring  that  special  consideration  be  given 
fto  students  whose  academic  background  in¬ 
dicates  a  superior  capacity  or  preparation  in 
science,  mathematics,  engineering,  or  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  language,  and  who  indicate  an 
interest  in  teaching  in  elementary  or  sec¬ 
ondary  schools. 

These  provisions,  in  our  opinion,  would 
govern  the  determination  of  who  are  eligi¬ 
ble  students.  Race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  ancestry,  or  sex  are  not  factors. 
Discrimination  against  eligible  students  on 
any  such  grounds  would,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  above-mentioned  provisions  in 
the  loan  titles  of  each  bill. 

H.  R.  13247  as  it  passed  the  House  did  not 
include  a  scholarship  title.  Such  a  title  is, 
however,  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  we  have  had 
previous  occasion  to  consider  whether  dis¬ 
crimination  would  be  permissible  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Students  for  the  award  of  scholar¬ 
ships.  We  concluded  that  the  requirement 
for  selection  of  individuals  by  the  State 
commissions  “in  accordance  with  objective 
tests  and  other  measures  of  aptitude  and 
ability  to  pursue  successfully”  the  college 
course  (with  special  consideration  to  those 
who  have  superior  capacity  or  preparation  in 
science,  mathematics,  or  a  modern  foreign 
language)  would  preclude  the  use  of  unre¬ 
lated  selection  measures  and  would,  there¬ 
fore,  prevent  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  ancestry,  or 
sex.  An  antidiscrimination  provision  in  the 
scholarship  title  would,  therefore,  provide  no 
new  protection. 

The  second  antidiscrimination  provision  of 
H.  R.  13247  as  it  passed  the  House  is  con¬ 
tained  in  section  503  (a)  regarding  the  award 
of  fellowships  for  graduate  education. 
Both  the  House  provisions  and  title  VI  of 
the  Senate  bill  contemplate  the  award  of 
such  fellowships  from  among  those  accepted 
for  study  in  approved  graduate  programs. 
These  awards  would  be  made  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  this  Department. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  awards  of  such 
fellowships  would  be  the  same  without  as 
with  an  antidiscrimination  provision. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  essential  that 
this  statement  be  made  a  part  of  the 
legislative  record  of  the  whole  bill.  I 
feel  very  deeply  that  every  proponent  of 


the  bill,  regardless  of  what  he  might 
think  about  its  details,  desires  that  the 
program  be  administered  in  the  spirit  of 
complete  nondiscrimination,  as  set  forth 
in  the  letter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  8-12-58-C,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  9,  line  15, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “$17,500,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$5,000,000.” 

On  page  10,  line  5,  strike  out  “$500” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$250.” 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  “Any”  in 
line  6,  strike  out  all  through  line  14. 

On  page  14,  line  15,  after  the  semi¬ 
colon  insert  “and.”  x 

On  page  14,  line  22,  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and  strike  out  all  following  such 
line  through  line  13  on  page  15. 

On  page  18,  line  9,  after  “Loans”  in-  \ 
sert  “first  preference  with  respect  to 
$750  of  such  loan  (except  as  provided  in 
clause  (4)  below)  shall  be  given  to  per-  a 
sons  holding  National  Defense  Scholar-  \ 
ships,  and  after  such  first  preference.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How  ' 
-much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  desire? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  a 
simple  one.  I  do  not  believe  4t  will  re¬ 
quire  extensive  explanation.  I  have 
placed  on  the  Senators’  desks  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  amendment. 

My  amendment  refers  to  title  2  of  the 
bill,  which  is  called  National  Defense 
Scholarships.  As  background  for  my 
amendment,  I  make  this  statement : 

The  President  recommended  10,000 
scholarships  a  year,  for  4  years,  with  in¬ 
dividual  grants  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,000  a  year,  wholly  on  the  basis  of  need. 

His  recommendation  was  that  all  ad¬ 
vances  should  be  grants,  and  all  on  the 
basis  of  need. 

The  Committee  bill  provides  20,000 
scholarships  a  year  for  4  years,  with 
initial  awards  of  $500  a  year,  and  addi¬ 
tional  grants  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500 
a  year,  if  need  can  be  established.  An 
outright  grant  of  $500  is  made  at  once. 
Then  if  the  person  selected  for  a  schol¬ 
arship  can  establish  need  for  additional 
funds,  additional  funds  may  be  granted 
up  to  $500.  The  total  amount  which 
would  be  made  available  to  a  high  school 
student  selected  for  a  scholarship  to  the 
maximum  of  $1,000  a  year  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  grant. 

The  House  eliminated  the  entire  title. 
There  is  no  provision  for  scholarships 
in  the  House  bill. 

While  I  was  not  on  the  subcommittee 
on  education  we  did  discuss  this  matter 
of  scholarships  in  the  full  committee. 
Amendments  were  offered.  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  is  not  quite  like  the 
one  I  am  offering  tonight  I  proposed  in 
committee,  that  one  half  of  the  amount  \ 
advanced  a  student  be  in  the  form  of  a 
loan. 
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I  should  like  to  explain  what  my 
amendment  would  do.  The  amendment 
would  maintain  the  scholarship  title.  It 
would  provide  an  award  of  $250  a  year, 
for  each  year  the  scholarship  winner  re¬ 
mained  in  college  instead  of  the  $500 
provided  in  the  committee  bill. 

It  also  provides  that  if  a  student  to 
whom  a  scholarship  had  been  awarded 
could  establish  need  for  additional  help, 
he  can  receive  loans  to  a  maximum  of 
$750  a  year.  My  amendment  would 
make  available  to  a  boy  or  girl  selected 
for  a  scholarship  the  same  amount  of 
money  provided  in  the  committee  bill — 
one  thousand  dollars — if  need  can  be 
established.  The  grant  would  be  $250 
instead  of  $500,  and  the  remainder  up 
to  $1,000  would  not  be  a  grant,  but  a  loan. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  mind  my  suggesting  another 
aspect  of  this  proposal.  Actually,  under 
the  bill,  the  total  amount  to  which  the 
winner  of  a  scholarship  award  would  be 
'-eligible  is  an  outright  grant  of  $1,000, 
and  not  $500.  So  it  is  $250- against 
$1,000. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  committee  bill 
provides  for  an  immediate  award  of 
$500. 

Mr.  IVES.  That  is  correct;  but  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  ultimate  amount  of  $1,000, 
if  necessary,  whereas  this  total  is  $250 
overall,  plus  a  loan  of  $750. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  has  raised  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  might  6e  pursued  further. 
Under  the  eommittee  bill  which  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  there  would  be  an  out¬ 
right  grant  of  $500,  with  the  right  to 
borrow  $500  more,  making  available  a 
total  of  $1,000. ' 

Mr.  COOPER.  No;  there  would  be 
the  right  to  receive  additional  grants 
of  $500,  if  need  could  be  established. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  In  other  words, 
it  provides  for  grants  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  It  is  worse  than  I 
thought  it  was.  But  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  there  would  be  a  grant  of  $250, 
and  if  the  student  needed  funds  he 
could  borrow  $750,  making  $1,000  avail¬ 
able  to  each  student  who  might  receive 
a  scholarship. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  same  amount 
would  be  available.  The  conditions  of 
the  loan  are  prescribed  in  title  III. 

The  fiscal  effect  would  be  this:  The 
committee  bill  provides  for  an  initial 
authorization  of  $17,500,000  for  the  first 
year,  and  then  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  succeeding  years.  If 
the  figures  are  broken  down  they  would 
indicate  a  total  of  20,000  scholarships  a 
year,  or  80,000  for  the  4-year  periods. 
The  grant  of  $500  per  scholarship 
would  amount  to  $2,000  for  each  student 
in  4  years,  or  $40  million  for  each 
class  of  students.  The  total  cost  would 
be  at  least  $160  million;  and  if  we  fol¬ 
low  the  calculations  which  the  Depart- 
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partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  evidently  followed,  assuming  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $17,500,000  a  year  and 
scholarship  grants  averaging  about  $750 
per  year,  including  the  grants  based  on 
need,  the  projected  cost  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  would  be  $240,000,000. 

Following  the  same  reasoning,  the 
cost  of  my  amendment  would  be  less 
than  half  that  figure  or  $80  million. 
But  cost  is  not  the  main  issue  on  which 
I  ask  my  amendment  to  be  accepted  by 
the  Senate. 

The  reasoning  favoring  the  scholar¬ 
ship  provision  is  that  it  will  encourage 
student  to  undertake  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  would  help  outstand¬ 
ing  students  who  might  not  be  able  to 
obtain  the  funds  to  go  to  college.  It 
is  hoped  also  that  the  establishment  of 
a  scholarship  program  in  a  State,  would 
stimulate  high  schools  to  revise  their 
curricula — I  hope  they  would — and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
of  the  basic  studies. 

My  amendment  would  achieve  the 
same  ends.  The  yearly  award  of  $250, 
a  total  of  $1,000  per  student  for  4  years 
in  college,  is  an  award  for  scholastic 
achievement.  And  if  a  student  really 
wanted  to  go  through  to  college,  of 
course,  there  would  be  made  available 
loans  to  an  additional  $3,000  on  easy 
terms,  as  will  appear  from  a  reading  of 
the  provisions  of  title  3. 

My  amendment  would  attract  the  more 
serious  student,  the  one  who  wants  to 
go  to  college  and  spend  4  years  in  study. 
My  proposal  would  do  everything  that 
the  committee  had  proposed  to  do,  and 
at  half  the  cost. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Can  the 
Senator  tell  us  whether  the  loan  which 
would  be  provided  under  the  terms  of 
his  amendment  would  be  subject  to  for¬ 
giveness  in  the  event  a  student  went 
into  the  teaching  profession? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  allow  myself  5 
additional  minutes. 

.  The  loan  provisions  of  title  III  would 
apply  to  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 
Title  III  provides  that  a  person  receiv¬ 
ing  a  loan  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  the 
loan  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year  for 
each  year  served  as  a  full-time  teacher 
in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  That  would 
be  provided,  and  it  would  apply  to  loans? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  in¬ 
form  us  whether  in  the  aggregate  his 
amendment  would  increase  or  decrease 
the  cost  of  title  II  of  the  bill;  and,  if  so, 
by  how  much  and  in  what  way? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  immediate  reduc¬ 
tion  would  be  $80  million  for  the  schol¬ 
arship  grants.  From  that  point  on  I 
cannot  tell,  because  the  remainder  of 
the  money  would  go  to  students  in  the 


form  of  loans,  instead  of  grants  based  on 
need.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  of  it 
would  be  paid  back  and  how  much  might 
be  forgiven  by  reason  of  service  as  a 
teacher  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  ultimate  cost  to 
the  Government  might  be  just  as  much? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  could  be. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  could  be? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  could  be  if  every 
student  applied  for  and  received  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $750  per  year  in  loans,  and  did 
not  repay  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield.  It  is  not  likely 
that  it  would  cost  as  much  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  for  I  am  sure  that  a  great 
part  of  the  loans  would  be  repaid. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  could  be  as  much 
only  in  the  unlikely  event  that  every 
student  had  to  draw  the  whole  $750,  that 
every  one  of  them  went  into  teaching, 
and  that  every  one  of  them  continued  to 
teach  for  5  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  It  is  unlikely  all 
of  the  contingencies  you  mentioned 
would  happen.  > 

Mr.  MORTON.,  Under  any  normal 
application  of  reason,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  would  cut  the  cost 
virtually  in  half;  certainly  by  35  percent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  the  cost 
would  be  cut  as  you  say  by  at  least  50 
percent.  How  much,  no  one  can  say, 
but  less  than  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  IVES.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  this  type  of  loan  is  generally  the 
type  of  loan  which  is  paid  back?  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  in  an  educational  loan 
there  is  no  loss.  People  who  borrow  for 
their  education  are  practically  always 
sure  to  pay  back  their  loans,  unless 
death  or  some  unusual  circumstance  in¬ 
tervenes.  There  are  usually  the  best  type 
of  loans. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Many  colleges  have 
revolving' loan  funds,  and  they  main¬ 
tain  lending  programs  on  the  basis  of 
the  loans  being  repaid.  The  loans  are 
repaid. 

I  close  by  saying  I  belieVe  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  achieve  the  same  purposes 
as  the  committee  amendment.  In  addi¬ 
tion  it  would  attract  the  serious  students, 
students  who  are  determined  to  go 
through  college,  and  are  willing  to  show 
their  determination  by  borrowing  part 
of  the  money,  instead  of  accepting  a  full 
grant.  It  would  save  money  for  the 
Treasury.  But  I  emphasize  it  would 
achieve  the  same  objectives  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

The  House  eliminated  this  entire  title. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  has  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  back  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  Cooper  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9, 
line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
“$17,500,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$22,500,000.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  yield  himself? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  an  effort  not  to  limit 
the  number  of  scholarships  which  are 
available  under  the  terms  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  but  to  limit  the  extent  of  the 
grants  for  the  scholarships,  and,  in  so 
doing,  to  replace  the  amount  of  the 
grants  by  loan  availability  both  in  the 
instance  of  scholarships  and  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  money  which  is  required 
on  the  basis  of  need. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  his 
explanation  sheet  of  the  amendment, 
has  noted  that  the  bill  provides  22,000 
scholarships  a  year  for  four  years,  with 
awards  of  $500  a  year  for  each  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  bill  provides  additional 
grants,  tip  to  a  maximum  of  $500,  If 
need  can  be  established.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  limit  the  amount  of  the  award  of 
the  scholarship  to  $250,  and  would  au¬ 
thorize  loans  up  to  $750  if  need  can  be 
established.  The  loans  under  the 
Cooper  amendment  would  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  in  title  in 
of  the  bill,  which  is  the  loan  feature  of 
the  proposed  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  face  what 
we  are  confronted  with.  The  other 
body  struck  out  the  section  of  the  bill 
relating  to  scholarships.  The  House  de¬ 
cided,  in  passing  the  so-called  national 
scholarship  bill,  to  eliminate  the  schol¬ 
arship  feature.  It  decided  that  it 
would  place  the  entire  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  for  deserving  students  on  the 
basis  of  loans,  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  awards  for  excellence,  awards  for  in¬ 
tellectual  attainment,  awards  for  com¬ 
petency  in  education,  and  awards  for 
those  who  have  demonstrated  the  God- 
given  attribute  of  unusual  intellectual 
talent. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under¬ 
stand  why  Congress,  which  has  been 
willing  to  appropriate  approximately 
$40  billion  for  the  defense  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  manpower  and  mate¬ 
riel,  should  quibble  about  a  provision  in 
a  national  defense  education  bill  which 
would  grant  some  money  to  deserving 
students,  on  the  basis  of  national  com¬ 
petition  for  national  scholarships. 

I  shall  explain  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment.  It  is  my  view,  which  is 


supported  by  the  testimony,  that  there 
is  a  real  need  in  the  United  States  for 
at  least  40,000  scholarships  a  year.  This 
was,  in  fact,  the  figure  included  in  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  his  cosponsors. 
The  pending  bill  (S.  4327) ,  when  it  was 
introduced  earlier  this  year,  provided  for 
40,000  scholarships.  The  year  before 
that  l  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
40,000  scholarships.  Why?  Because  the 
records  of  our  educational  institutions 
revealed  that  from  150,000  to  200,000 
graduates  of  high  schools,  who  were  in 
the  upper  brackets  of  their  classes  in 
terms  of  intellectual  and  educational  at¬ 
tainment,  were  not  going  to  college. 
They  were  not  going  to  college  because 
of  the  lack  of  financial  opportunities  or 
financial  resources. 

We  have  eliminated  the  need-for- 
scholarships  section.  The  bill  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  committee  places  the 
$500  scholarship  award  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  intellectual  attain¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  element  of  need  in 
that  measure  at  all.  The  additional 
$500  provided  in  the  committee  bill 
is  to  be  disbursed  if  there  is  need, 
and  the  need  can  be  demonstrated. 
Then  the'  student  who  is  awarded  a  na¬ 
tional  scholarship  will  be  able  to  obtain 
$1,000 — $500  as  a  scholarship  award  and 
$500  as  a  grant  on  the  basis  of  need. 
No  one  can  know  the  number  of  students 
who  will  apply  under  the  terms  of  the 
need  provisions  of  the  bill. 

But  let  us  face  it:  If  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
adopted,  then  the  Senate  conferees, 
when  they  go  into  conference  with  the 
conferees  of  the  other  body,  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  choice  of  no  scholar¬ 
ships  on  the  basis  of  awards  or  grants, 
as  is  provided  in  the  House  bill,  or  a 
scholarship  program  proposed  by  the 
Senate  with  a  minimum  of  $250  or  a 
maximum  of  $250  on  the  basis  of  an 
award  for  intellectual  attainment. 

Are  Senators  to  say  that  a  student  who 
is  able  to  meet  the  requirements  which 
will  be  established  under  legislation  for 
a  national  scholarship  will  be  given  the 
paltry  sum  of  $250?  There  are  shoe 
companies  in  the  United  States  which 
provide  larger  scholarships  than  that.  I 
pay  tribute  to  the  McAn  Shoe  Co., 
which  gives  scholarships  of  $1,000  each 
to  students,  and  in  some  instances  more. 
There  are  cigarette  paper  manufacturing 
companies  in  the  United  States  which 
give  scholarships  of  more  than  $1,000 
each  to  deserving  students.  If  they  are 
only  a  few  scholarships,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent  scholarships. 

But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  endeavoring  to  promote  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  planning  to  reward  intel¬ 
lectual  attainment,  which  is  going  to 
challenge  the  Soviet  Union,  proposes  to 
offer  scholarships  at  bargain-counter, 
discount-house,  back-alley  prices  at  $250 
a  year. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  there  are  to  be  scholar¬ 
ships,  let  us  have  some  real  scholarships. 
A  scholarship  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  pa¬ 
per.  A  scholarship  is  a  financial  reward 
made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  intellec¬ 
tual  attainment.  It  is  an  indication  on 


the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  we  are  serious  about  provid¬ 
ing  educational  opportunities  for  gifted 
young  men  .and  women. 

My  amendment  provides  that  at  least 
30,000  scholarships,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
shall  be  provided.  Very  frankly,  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  if  my  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  we  will  be  compromising  the 
scholarship  program  between  20,000  and 
zero  when  we  go  to  conference.  But 
with  the  Humphrey  amendment,  there 
will  be  a  compromise  between  30,000  and 
zero. 

What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  program?  ' 
The  total  cost  of  the  program  about 
which  we  are  speaking  is  $22,500,000  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  my  amendment.  That 
surely  is  not  very  much  money.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  some  of  the  tests  which 
are  taking  place  of  our  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  Pacific  cost  more  than  the  total 
scholarship  program  proposed  in  any  one 
year. 

I  gather  that  some  think  we  are  dar¬ 
ing;  that  we  are  venturing  forth  into 
some  uncharted  area  of  human  en-  - 
deavor.  They  may  carry  severe  restric¬ 
tions  which  limit  eligibility,  but  there  is 
hardly  a  college  in-  the  land  which  has 
scholarships  of  less  than  $250.  We  shall 
hardly  be  making  a  contribution  to  the 
national  defense  and  welfare  by  offering 
such  small  scholarships. 

I  offer  my  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  not  because  I 
think  the  committee  bill  is  not  a  good 
bill;  I  think  it  offers  a  good  beginning. 
But  I  think  the  committee  itself,  in  order 
to  report  the  bill,  had  to  compromise 
from  the  real  educational  fequirements 
of  the  country.  •.  -  ^ 

My  amendment  provides  for  30,000 
scholarships,  at  a  cost  of  $22,560,000,  as 
compared  with  $17,500,000  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  thus  assisting  a  feVv  more 
students  in  this  great  Nation  in  a  period 
of  expanding  population,  a  few  more  de¬ 
serving  students  the  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come,  so  to  speak,  soldiers  for  peace  in 
the  front  line  of  American  democracy. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  saying  to  de¬ 
serving  student^,  “If  you  can  qualify 
under  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  bill,  you  will  get  $500  a  year, 
and  up  to  $1,000  if  you  need  it.” 

We  know  that  even -in  the  Armed 
Forces  $10,000  a  year  is  required  for  the 
training  of  each  man.  But  Congress  is 
still  fiddling  around  with  an  educational 
program  and  is  talking  about  the  defense 
of  America  in  terms  of  $250  a  student. 

Let  me  conclude  my  argument  by  quot¬ 
ing1  from  the  committee  report.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  is  in  behalf  of  a 
figure  of  23,000  scholarships,  which  the 
committee  ultimately  recommended,  but 
the  report  justifies  40,000.  I  submit  that 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  jus¬ 
tifies  40,000.  I  submit  that  the  testimony 
of  the  military  officers  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  justifies  at  least  50,000. 

I  was  never  able  to  understand  why 
the  President  asked  for  10,000,  because 
not  a  single  one  of  his  witnesses,  except 
a  Cabinet  officer  who  came  before  the 
committee  to  back  the  administration, 
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ever  said  that  10,000  scholarships  were 
adequate. 

Dr.  Detlev  Bronk  told  the  committee: 

X  would  recommend  that  scholarships  be 
used  not  as  a  means  of  financial  support 
only  *  *  *  I  would  use  a  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  raising  of  standards,  for  setting 
higher  levels  of  achievement  toward  which 
to  strive. 

Dr.  Bronk  further  said: 

It  is  a  prize  awarded  for  achievement,  for 
unusual  excellence,  and  for  unusual  promi¬ 
nence. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  Is  the  best  the 
Senate  can  do  a  prize  of  a  mere  $250  a 
year  to  a  deserving  student  for  unusual 
achievement,  for  unusual  prominence, 
for  unusual  excellence?  Is  that  all? 

There  are  hundreds  of  colleges  in  the 
United  States  which  give  football  players 
and  basketball  players,  for  their  unusual 
ability  on  the  gridiron  or  the  court,  five 
times  $250  a  year. 

I  submit  that  if  this  is  an  education 
bill  to  aid  the  national  defense,  we  ought 
to  consider  it  as  a  defense  measure  and 
not  a  consolation  prize. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  entire  matter  of  scholar¬ 
ships.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey — The  Need 
for  Federal  Scholarships 

I  am  for  scholarships — for  lots  of  them — 
and  for  scholarships  based  on  Intellectual 
merit.  I  would  like  to  explain  why. 

I  have  read  the  debates  on  the  companion 
bill  to  this  measure  that  were  held  last  week 
in  the  House,  and  I  read  with  particular  in¬ 
terest  the  various  comments  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of 
a  program  of  Federal  scholarships  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  merit  alone.  This  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  I  find  of  particular  interest  and 
which  I  think  deserves  our  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

Only  once — and  then  only  in  passing — did 
any  of  the  participants  in  the  discussion  held 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  mention  the  one 
factor  which  I  consider  a  most  important,  a 
vitally  important,  reason  for  keeping  schol¬ 
arships  in  this  bill  and  for  awarding  those 
scholarships  on  the  basis  of  merit:  Scholar¬ 
ships  which  will  be  evidence  to  the  entire 
world  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  respects  the  young  mind  that  devotes 
itself  to  work  and  study  and  application; 
scholarships  which,  being  granted  on  the 
basis  of  merit .  alone,  will  bring  about  tha't 
one  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  parents 
that  more  than  anything  else  is  needed  to 
assure  us  that  local  school  boards  through¬ 
out  the  country  will  concentrate  on  seeing 
to  it  that  the  students  in  their  schools 
will  have  the  very  best  in  education¬ 
s'  al  opportunity  that  the  local  com¬ 
munity  can  possibly  afford.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  effects  which  a  scholarship  program 
based  on  merit  alone  will  have  on  the  par¬ 
ents  of  America’s  youth — of  how  such  a 
program  will  inevitably  and  quickly  make 
parents  throughout  the  country  take  a  really 
hard  look  at  the  kind  of  education  being  of¬ 
fered  in  the  schools  which  their  particular 
children  attend.  For  a  scholarship  program 
based  on  merit  will  do  just  that.  And  that 
more  than  anything  else  is  what  we  need 
to  revitalize  our  educational  system  and  to 
guarantee  that  emphasis  on  quality  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  continuous. 


Let’s  get  down  to  cases.  Let’s  forget  the 
generalities.  Let’s  see  exactly  what  it  will 
mean  to  the  student  and  to  his  parents  in 
any  local  community  in  the  Nation  if  we 
pass  this  bill  and  include  in  it  a  sizable 
number  of  sizable  scholarships  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  merit  alone. 

First  of  all,  no  one  questions  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  a  terrific  incentive  to  our  brighter 
students  in  all  our  high  schools  if  they  were 
to  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  win  an  acco¬ 
lade  and  a  substantial  sum  of  money  from 
the  Government  of  these  United  States  for 
outstanding  scholarship.  The  child  who  all 
too  often  is  made  to  feel  queer  and  out  of 
line  if  he  studies  math  and  plays  chess,  in¬ 
stead  of  studying  rock  and  roll  and  playing 
the  young  tough,  would  find  himself  work¬ 
ing  in  a  new  atmosphere  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  thousands  of  bright  students 
in  his  State  and  Nation  rather  than  alone. 

Second,  are  there  any  parents  of  America 
who  would  not  be  proud — exceedingly 
proud — to  have  a  son  or  daughter  win  the 
recognition  of  the  Nation  as  being  an  out¬ 
standing  young  citizen  who  has  willingly 
devoted  his  time  and  his  talents  to  work 
which  the  Nation  needs  done  for  its  defense? 
There  is  no  question  but  that  every  parent 
would  encourage  his  child  to  strive  to  win 
such  -honor  and  such  national  acclaim. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  that  we  get  the  parents  of  America  to 
pay  constant  attention  rto  the  quality  of  edu¬ 
cation  being  offered  in  their  local  schools. 
I  am  willing  to  wager  without  any  hesitation 
at  all  that  within  a  week  after  the  first 
scholarships  under  such  a  program  as  this 
bill  contemplates  are  awarded  you  would 
see  such  an  upsurge  of  interest  in  our  high 
schools  on  the  part  of  parents  as  have  never 
been  dreamed  possible.  Once  the  results 
were  announced  and  it  was  discovered — and 
I  think  this  is  what  would  be  discovered — 
that  most  of  the  scholarships  offered  in  any 
particular  State  had  been  won  by  students 
enrolled  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  the 
high  schools  of  that  State,  you  can  well 
imagine  how  quickly  and  how  insistently 
parents  who  have  children  enrolled  in  other 
high  schools  would  demand  to  know  why 
the  quality  of  work  in  their  own  high  schools 
was  lower  than  in  the  schools  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  scholarship  winners.  They  will 
want  to  know  why — they  will  demand  to 
know  why — and  they  will  have  a  real  and 
compelling  reason  for  seeing  to  it  that  the 
deficiencies  thus  uncovered  are  corrected. 

Right  now  most  of  our  parents  perforce 
have  to  content  themselves  by  taking  a  look 
at  the  school  building.  If  the  building  looks 
fine  they  assume  that  the  children  attending 
courses  in  that  building  are  getting  a  good 
education.  With  the  awarding  of  scholar¬ 
ships  such  as  are  proposed  in  this  bill  they 
will  have  their  first  real  way  of  finding  out 
whether  or  not  they  are.  They  will  have 
discovered  that  the  quality  of  teachers  is 
important,  and  they  will  have  to  start  pay¬ 
ing  decent  salaries  to  get  quality.  They  will 
quickly  learn  that  it  doesn’t  matter  how 
beautiful  or  how  new  the  school  building  is, 
but  rather  how  good  the  teachers  are,  how 
many  books  and  how  much  equipment  they 
have,  wl^at  courses  are  offered  and  which,  if 
any,  their  children  are  required  to  take. 
They’ll  get  a  real  glimpse  at  just  how  much 
importance  their  particular  community  has 
placed  on  brains,  and  they’ll  begin  to  attach 
much  more  to  it.  But  this  will  happen, 
only  if  these  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  if  the  awards  are  really 
sizable,  not  less  than  $500.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  if  we  give  scholarships  on  the  basis  of 
need  only,  or  if  we  give  scholarships  that 
have  no  really  meaningful  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  a  college  education  today,  we  will  be 
offering  no  reason  whatsoever  for  parents  to 
take  the  kind  of  interest  in  the  schools  that 
I  have  been  talking  about  and  which  we  so 
fervently  want  them  to  take  in  those  schools. 


On  the  other  hand,  and  when  we  consider 
the  cost  of  a  college  education  today,  I  think 
I  can  say  that,  without  question,  if  we  are 
to  offer  sizable  scholarships  in  sizable 
amounts,  better  than  90  percent  of  the  par¬ 
ents  of  high  school  students  in  this  coun¬ 
try  will  really  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Why? 
Because,  gentlemen,  the  cost  of  sending  one 
child — to  say  nothing  of  2  or  3  at  the  same 
time — to  college  today  comes  as  a  terrific 
shock  not  just  to  America’s  poorer  families 
but  to  families  with  incomes  big  enough 
to  put  them  in  the  upper  one-fifth  of  the 
population  financially.  Ask  any  of  the 
young  men  who  work  in  your  offices  and  who 
are  beginning  to  contemplate  sending  their 
children  to  college — men  earning  anywhere 
from  $6,000  to  $10,000  or  $13,000  a  year. 
They  are  top  earners  amongst  America’s 
families.  They  will  tell  you  that  they  and 
their  neighbors  are  seriously  worried  about 
the  changes  they  will  have  to  make  in  their 
families’  patterns  of  living  when  the  time 
comes  to  send  a  youngster  away  to  school. 
Not  only  are  they  concerned,  but  they  are 
very  greatly  interested  in  any  proposal  which 
shows  promise  of  easing  this  great  strain 
on  the  family  income.  Were  we  to  enact  the 
kind  of  scholarship  proposal  I  am  talking 
about,  these  parents  in  upper  income 
brackets,  and,  of  course,  parents  in  every 
income  bracket  lower,  would  show  a  real 
and  responsible  interest  in  the  results.  They 
would  play  a  really  active  role  in  determining 
the  type  of  high  schools  America  would  op¬ 
erate  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Can  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  be  offered 
in  lieu  of  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  is 
informed  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  in  order  as  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  but  is  not  in  order  as  a  com¬ 
plete  substitute  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  inasmuch  as 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  simply  change  one  fig¬ 
ure  set  forth  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  that  my  amendment  is  in  or¬ 
der  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  I  so  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
later,  I  shall  again  request  the  yeas  and 
nays,  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 
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Let  me  say  that  I  understand  that  in 
the  meantime  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  wishes  to  reply  to  the  comment 
I  have  made. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  respond  to  the  comment  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  am  not 
I  entitled  to  have  time  in  which  to  speak 
on  the  amendment  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  to  my  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wishes  to  speak  in  regard  to 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  offered  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then  I  am 
willing  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  How  much  time  does  he  wish 
to  have  yielded  to  him? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  understand  that  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum?hrey]  has 
submitted  to  my  amendment  is  this:  The 
Humphrey  amendment  would  delete 
from  the  second  line,  on  page  1  of  my 
amendment,  the  figure  “$5,000,000,”  and 
would  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"$22,500,000”;  and  that  amount  would  be 
available  for  the  first  year. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  agree  with  me  that  his  amendment 
would  provide  100,000  new  scholarships 
per  year,  if  my  proposal  for  an  initial 
award  of  $250  a  year  is  maintained. 
Senators  who  vote  to  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
my  amendment  will  vote  for  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  new  scholarships  a  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  my  amendment  interpreted  as  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  annual  payment  of  $250  in 
the  case  of  each  scholarship.  Instead, 
my  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  scholarships  of  up  to  $1,000 
each ;  and  my  purpose  in  submitting  the 
amendment  is  to  provide  for  scholarships 
of  $1,000  each  as  provided  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill. 

Mr.*  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  specifically  provides  that  the 
annual  amount  available  for  each  schol¬ 
arship  grant  will  be  $250. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  order,  and  request  a  ruling  by 
the  Chair  as  to  whether  I  have  correctly 
stated  the  effect  of  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
the  point  of  order  is  well  taken,  in  that 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  would  change  only 
the  figure  “$5,000,000”  in  the  second 
line  on  page  1  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  calls  for  a  change  in  the 
amount  on  page  9  of  the  bill,  in  line  15, 
where  the  figure  “$17,500,000”  ap¬ 
pears. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9, 
in  line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
“$17,500,000”,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “$22,500,000.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  offered  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  on  the  basis  of  the  change  I 
propose  in  the  figure  which  just  now 
has  been  read  by  the  clerk.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  retain  in  the  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  the  figure  “$500,”  on 
page  10,  in  line  5,  which  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  assigned  to  scholarships 
based  on  merit  alone. 

The  whole  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  not  only  to  increase  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  scholarships,  but 
also,  I  say  most  respectfully — because  I 
sincerely  disagree  with  the  amount  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky — to 
maintain  the  $500  allowance  for  each 
scholarship  based  on  merit,  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $500  permitted  on  the  base  of 
need.  That  is  why  my  amendment  is 
submitted  as  an  amendment  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  a  total  of  $5  million  be  authorized 
for  the  first  year,  and  that  a  grant  of 
$250  annually  be  awarded  for  each 
scholarship,  and  that  up  to  $750  may  be 
made  available  to  students  awarded 
scholarships,  as  a  loan,  in  the  nature  of 
a  loan.  The  total  could  be  $1,000  per 
year — the  same  as  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  sub¬ 
mitted,  as  an  amendment  to  my  amend¬ 
ment,  a  proposal  which  he  states  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  But  it  would 
only  change  the  amount  authorized  for 
appropriation  for  the  first  year,  $5  mil¬ 
lion  to  $22,500,000.  I  submit  that 
the  remainder  of  my  amendment  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  would  be  limited  by  the  remainder 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  a  ruling — 
whether  his  amendment  can  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  already  ruled  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  provisions  set  forth  on  page  2  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  first  provision  on  page  2  of 
the  Cooper  amendment  relates  to  page 
10  of  the  bill;  the  last  provision  on  page 
2  of  the  Cooper  amendment  relates  to 
the  language  appearing  on  page  18  of 
the  bill. 

The  only  part  of  the  Cooper  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
Humphrey  amendment  is  the  second  line 


on  page  1.  At  that  point  in  the  Cooper 
amendment,  the  figure  “$5  million” 
would  be  stricken  out  by  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  and  the  figure  “$22,500,000” 
would  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  would  be  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  scholarships  from 
20,000  to  over  80,000  a  year.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  would  wish  to  have 
that  done. 

Mr.  President,  under  my  amendment, 
a  student  approved  for  a  scholarship 
could  receive  the  same  amount  of  money 
„  he  could  receive  under  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee.  When  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  states 
that  I  am  proposing  to  reduce  the  money 
available  to  a  student  and  making  it 
difficult  to  attend  college,  such  a  state¬ 
ment  is  in  error,  and  does  not  recognize 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment.  I  re¬ 
peat  any  student  could  receive  a  total  of 
$1,000  a  year,  or  $4,000  during  a  4-year 
college  course.  During  those  4  years,  he 
would  receive  a  grant  of  a  total  of 
$1,000 — on  the  basis  of  $250  a  year;  and 
if  he  so  desired,  he  could  secure  a  loan, 
over  the  4-year  period,  totaling  $3,000. 
The  loan  would  run  for  12  years,  at  easy 
interest  rates  and  without  security'.  But 
if  the  student  enters  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  the  loan  would  be  forgiven,  at 
the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year. 

If  a  student  has  the  desire  to  attend 
college  and  get  an  education,  I  know 
of  no  better  way  than  under  my  amend¬ 
ment.  "\ 

I  believe  that  many  students  would 
much  prefer  to  receive  a  grant  of  $250 
a  year,  and  loans  for  the  balance  rather 
than  to  have  their  total  expenses  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  quite  finished  my  statement. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  ad¬ 
ditional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  knows  that 
throughout  my  service  in  the  Senate  I 
have  voted  again  and  again  for  Federal 
aid  to  education;  for  aid  to  teachers, 
and  for  school  construction.  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  bills  to  give  Federal  aid.  In 
1954,  I  was  chairman  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  on  education,  and  worked  for  and 
reported  to  the  Senate  a  Federal  aid 
bill. 

Earlier  today,  I  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  to  provide 
Federal  aid  for  school  construction. 

So  I  speak  as  a  friend  of  improving 
the  educational  system  of  our  country. 

But,  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that 
my  amendment  conforms  more  nearly 
to  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  our  coun¬ 
try  than  does  the  committee’s  proposal. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott], 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
grows  late.  I  know  everyone  is  tired. 
Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  legislate 
in  such  circumstances. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  about 
the  bill.  I  am  afraid  we  are  r>ow  in  a 
quandry.  We  are  pulling  two  ways  in 
trying  to .  accomplish  the  intention  of 
the  bill.  We  all  know  the  House  has 
taken  out  of  its  bill  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
visions. 

I  am  afraid  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Kentucky  has  misconceived  the 
real  purpose  of  the  scholarship  provision. 
If  the  scholarships  are  merely  to  send 
more  young  people  to  college,  I  say  let 
us  strike  out  title  II  of  the  bill,  as  the 
House  did  and  leave  only  the  loan  title. 
But  the  purpose  of  the  scholarship  em¬ 
phasis  is  this :  Realizing  many  of  our  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  schools  are  much 
below  their  possibilities  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  youth,  we  must  put  some 
emphasis  on  tightening  up  the  academic 
atmosphere  of  our  high  schools,  and  even 
of  our  primary  schools. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  we  would  flood  the  country  with 
many  small,  cheap  scholarships,  which 
would  provide  no  drive,  no  incentive,  and 
no  honor  to  the  students  who  received 
them.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  we  would 
be  much  better  advised,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  make  an  adjustment  in  the  cost  of 
this  title,  to  go  the  other  way  and  cut 
the  number  of  scholarships  in  half  and 
double  the  amounts  allowed  for  the 
scholarships,  so  that  we  would  intensify 
and  deepen  the  significance  and  the 
honor  of  the  awards,  and  accordingly 
increase  the  interest  in  scholarship  gen¬ 
erally. 

I  am  afraid  if  we  adopted  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  we 
would  cheapen  the  value  of  the  national 
defense  scholarships  to  the  point  where 
the  significance  of  the  scholarships  would 
be  nothing,  minimal  when  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  badge  of  honor  and  some¬ 
thing  to  impel  students  to  work  harder, 
and  to  bring  about  more  intensive  study 
and  tougher  curriculums. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota, 
with  reference  to  the  amendment  he  has 
proposed,  that  reasonable  men  can  dif¬ 
fer  as  to  the  amount  which  should  be 
in  the  bill.  The  House  has  stricken  the 
title  from  its  bill.  The  figure  arrived  at 
by  the  committee  was  reached  after 
many  weeks  and  months  of  discussion 
and  intense  debate,  not  only  in  the  sub¬ 
committee  but  in  the  full  committee. 
I  believe  it  represents  an  eminently  rea¬ 
sonable  judgment  of  the  committee  as  to 
the  amount  and  number  of  scholarships 
which  should  be  provided,  so  as  best  to 
combine  the  maximum  impact  of  the 
scholarship  program  and  a  reasonable 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  have 
offered  amendments  which  are  diamet¬ 
rically  opposed.  It  illustrates  what  we 
were  up  against  in  the  committee.  Dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  were  expressed.  The  com¬ 
mittee  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  is  contained  in  the  committee 
bill  is  the  best  solution. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  for  what  he 
has  said.  He  was  one  who  felt  we 
should  have  a  larger  amount  for  scholar¬ 
ships.  He  was  willing  to  compromise, 
and  agreed  to  the  figures  contained  in 
the  committee  bill,  which  he  is  sup¬ 
porting. 

I  feel  the  Senate  would  be  making  a 
terible  mistake  if,  at  this  time  of  night, 
it  tried  to  arrive  at  what  is  the  best  com¬ 
bination.  It  is  a  difficult  question.  The 
committee  did  the  best  it  could  after 
weeks  of  testimony,  asking  witnesses 
their  opinions,  and  reaching  the  best 
judgment  it  could.  To  change  at  this 
time  what  the  committee  has  arrived  at 
as  a  solution  seems  to  be  a  futile  thing 
to  do  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  leg¬ 
islation  enacted  promptly. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  get  to  a  vote, 
and  I  urge  defeat  of  both  the  Cooper 
amendment  and  the  Humphrey  amend¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  Senate  adhere  to  the 
decision  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  wish  to  emphasize  what 
has  been  said  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado.  This 
amendment  or  an  amendment  similar  to 
it,  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  committee,  and  the  committee 
rejected  the  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
stated,  to  cheapen  the  scholarships 
would  be  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  of 
having  scholarships.  As  Dr.  DuBridge, 
who  is  president  of  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  scientists  and  scientific  leaders  of 
the  country,  emphasized  before  our  com¬ 
mittee,  not  only  should  we  have  scholar¬ 
ships,  but  we  should  provide  that  they  be 
in  sufficient  amount  as  to  constitute  an 
honor,  and  stimulate,  and  present  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to,  the  boys  and  girls,  and  to  the 
parents  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  to  the 
schools  themselves,  in  order  that  better 
curriculums  and  better  courses  may  be 
established,  and  in  order  that  boys  and 
girls  may  take  more  difficult  courses  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  engineering, 
and  better  prepare  themselves  to  serve 
our  country  and  the  defense  of  our  coun¬ 
try. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  did  not  limit  his  recommendation 
to  a  small  amount  like  $250.  He  stated 
that,  where  there  was  a  need,  the  amount 
should  go  up  to  $1,000. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  down  both 
of  these  amendments. 


I  understand  why  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Minnesota  offered  his 
amendment.  In  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment,  he  was  in  line  with  my  original 
thought  in  the  matter.  The  bill  I  origi¬ 
nally  introduced  for  myself  and  25  other 
Senators  provided  for  40,000  scholar¬ 
ships.  After  considering  the  matter,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  stated, 
the  committee  arrived  at  the  provision 
now  in  the  bill.  We  urge  the  Senate  to 
stand  by  the  committee’s  provision. 
Knowing  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
House,  do  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
conferees  before  they  cafi  even  get  to 
conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Humphrey  amend¬ 
ment,  and,  as  compared  with  the  Cooper 
amendment,  in  favor  of  the  Cooper 
amendment;  but  I  primarily  wish  to  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  the  proposition  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  field  of  Federal  scholarships 
for  education. 

I  believe  the  present  temper  of  the 
Senate  is  such  that  we  shall  probably 
destroy  a  landmark  in  American  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  final  vote  on  this  very  bill, 
unless  some  opinions  are  changed.  I 
believe  we  shall  do  it  for  false  reasons,  or 
at  least  for  insufficient  reasons. 

I  wish  to  point  out  those  reasons,  brief¬ 
ly.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  sputnik 
bills.  It  got  off  the  ground  when  sputnik 
went  into  orbit.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk  and  thought  on  the  subject.  Per¬ 
haps  some  Senators  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  a  bill  without  going  far  enough 
and  considering  just  what  it  might  mean. 

I  notice  this  bill  is  wrapped  up  with  the 
words  “National  Defense.”  That  ex¬ 
pression  is  on  every  single  page  of  this 
59-page  report.  It  is  on  the  first  page 
the  second  time.  It  is  on  page  7  at  the 
top.  Every  time  the  title  changes,  it  is 
in  there — National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Program;  National  Defense  Act;  National 
Defense  Scholarships.  Almost  evex-y- 
thing  that  has  been  before  the  Congress 
at  this  session  has  been  wi-apped  up  in 
these  misleading  words. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  hear  very 
much  of  the  debate  today,  but  I  passed 
through  in  time  to  catch  another 
familiar  refrain  this  morning,  “What  is 
Russia  going  to  do?”  There  is  a  fear 
of  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
living  too  much  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear 
as  to  what  Russia  is  going  to  do.  I  have 
heard  every  briefing  on  the  subject  of 
what  Russia  is  trying  to  do,  beginning 
last  December  and  continuing  until  yes¬ 
terday.  I  have  a  fear  of  only  one  thing 
Russia  may  do,  and  that  is  that  Russia 
may  outwork  us. 

We  talk  about  a  National  Defense  Act. 
No  one  says  anything  about  advocating 
a  40-hour  week.  No  one  says  anything 
much  about  putting  more  spine  and  more 
grit  into  the  backbones  of  our  youth. 
Nothing  is  said  about  a  more  rigid  line  of 
training.  We  rush  in  again,  as  we  do 
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every  time,  with  a  big  bag  of  money. 
The  debate  is  primarily  as  to  how  much 
money  should  be  provided.  The  talk  is 
of  dollars  and  more  dollars.  This  is  an¬ 
other  time  we  are  attempting  to  solve  a 
problem  mainly  and  largely  with  money, 
and  it  is  another  time  when  I  think 
money  will  fail. 

If  we  really  think  Russia  is  going  to 
jump  up  in  a  few  years  and  overcome  us, 
atlhough  we  have  182  years  of  political 
freedom  behind  us,  since  the  birth  of  our 
Nation,  fortified  by  1,000  years  of  free 
institutions  prior  to  then,  and  fine  tradi¬ 
tions,  culture'  and  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  if  we  really  believe  these 
things  have  to  be  done  because  of  what 
Russia  may  do,  then  I  submit,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  we  are  already  whipped  to  begin 
with. 

I  do  not  yield  to  anyone  when  it  comes 
to  being  interested  in  education  and  the 
proper  training  of  the  youth  of  America, 
but  I  believe  when  we  get  into  the  field 
of  Federal  scholarships  we  are  going  to 
kill  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  other  kind 
of  scholarships.  I  believe  it  will  be  like 
digging  a  well  beside  another  well.  One 
may  dig  a  large  well  and  a  well  which 
seems  to  be  better,  but  it  will  dry  up  the 
original  source.  I  think  we  are  treading 
on  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  ground, 
without  really  considering  the  value  of 
what  we  have,  or  the  consequences  of  the 
action. 

All  day  long  we  stayed  in  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  yesterday  and  ar¬ 
gued  about  the  supplemental  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  which  totaled  $3.8  billion,  and 
then  came  to  the  floor.  What  was  the 
argument  about?  The  argument  was 
about  reducing  taxes  in  the  face  of  a 
known  $12  billion  to  $14  billion  deficit. 

With  all  deference,  many  of  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  highest  figure  in  this 
bill  were  in  favor  of  the  highest  reduc¬ 
tion  of  taxes  last  night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
'  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate,  but  I 
simply  state  a  warning.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  wrestling  with  these  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
are  aware  of  the  problem.  Every  pro¬ 
gram  costs  more  and  more  and  is  grow¬ 
ing  larger  all  the  time.  Costs  are  going 
up  while  tax  income  is  going  down. 
There  is  not  too  much  being  done  to  try 
to  remedy  the  situation. 

We  talk  about  leadership.  We  talk 
about  being  overcome  by  Russia.  Let 
us  concentrate  on  a  few  fundamentals. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  Federal 
scholarships  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  I  am  very  proud  of 
it.  My  State  is  sometimes  pointed  to  as 
the  one  with  the  lowest  individual  in¬ 
come.  I  visited  at  my  home  college  in 
Mississippi  last  March. 

•  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1  ad¬ 
ditional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  was  one  thing 
we  were  agreed  on.  I  spoke  on  scholar¬ 
ships  at  the  alumni  meeting.  All  of  us 
were  agreed  there  is  not  a  single  worthy 
boy  or  girl  in  the  State  now  who  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  get  a  higher  education 
if  he  or  she  has  a  little  grit  and  deter¬ 
mination. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  have  any  time  re¬ 
maining,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  splendid  and 
sound  sentiments  voiced  by  our  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  a  choice  between 
evils,  I  support  the  Cooper  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  withdraw  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

It  is  my  intention  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  because  in  a  discussion  with 
the  Parliamentarian  I  have  learned  the 
only  way  we  can  have  a  vote  on  the 
Cooper  amendment  and  the  criteria  to 
be  established  is  for  me  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  then  later  to  offer  my 
amendment  de  novo  at  another  time. 

I  offered  my  amendment  for  one  pur¬ 
pose.  There  was  no  thought  of  in  any 
way  disparaging  the  committee  bill.  I 
offered  my  amendment  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  in  my 
mind  a  Federal  scholarship  of  $250  is  an 
insult  to  the  intellectual  attainment  of 
American  students. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  judge  my  life 
by  what  Russia  does.  As  an  American 
I  am  not  going  to  judge  what  we  ought 
to  do  in  this  Congress  by  what  Russia 
does.  I  would  like  to  judge  what  we  do 
by  what  we  ought  to  do.  There  are 
many  things  which  need  to  be  done  in 
America,  even  if  there  had  never  been  a 
Communist.  I,  for  one,  am  fed  up  to 
the  gills  with  talk  to  the  effect  that  we 
ought  to  do  this  or  the  Commjinists  will 
get  us. 

We  ought  to  educate  the  bright  young 
men  and  women  of  our  country  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  life.  We  ought  to  educate 
our  bright  students  because  God  Al¬ 
mighty  gave  them  brain  power.  We  do 
not  have  enough  gumption  at  times  in 
America  to  give  these  young  men  and 
women  the  opportunity  they  need  to  use 
their  brain  power,. 

I  hear  much  about  fantastic  sums  of 
money.  I  say  to  Senators  that  my  own 
University  of  Minnesota  spends  twice  as 
much  a  year — that  one  university — .as 
what  is  involved  in  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  amendment  I  have  of¬ 
fered.  The  University  of  Minnesota  is 
one  of  the  greatest  universities  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  second  largest,  and  1 
of  the  top  10  in  intellectual  attainment, 
in  the  United  States.  We  take  a  back 
seat  to  no  one. 
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Mr.  President,  when  I  hear  about  the 
dangers  of  Federal  scholarships,  I  should 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues,  every  one 
of  them,  of  what  they  have  been  doing 
for  years.  We  have  been  giving  Federal 
scholarships  to  every  young  man  who 
goes  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  to  the  Naval  Academy,  to  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  or  to  the  Coast  Guard 
School  or  any  other  place  we  send  them. 
And  they  are  not  $250  scholarships. 
Their  average  cost  is  $5,000  a  year.  All 
those  young  men  do  not  become  generals, 
either,  many  of  them  become  engi¬ 
neers,  go  into  accounting,  or  into  some 
other  line. 

In  addition,  we  have  appropriated  lit¬ 
erally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
facilities  for  the  Air  Force  Academy,  the 
Naval  Academy,  and  the  Army  Academy, 
which  I  encourage.  I  am  not  complain¬ 
ing;  I  merely  want  to  set  the  Record 
straight. 

I  hear  that  somehow  or  other  a  Fed¬ 
eral  scholarship  may  be  bad.  If  that 
is  the  case,  may  I  say  there  are  some 
very  prominent  men  in  America  today 
who  have  enjoyed  Federal  scholarships? 
One  can  draw  his  own  conclusions.  They 
are  not  bad  men. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is  eminently  correct  when  he 
says  we  ought  not  to  be  judging  our 
actions  on  the  basis  of  what  Russia  is 
doing  or  will  do.  America  has  the  great¬ 
est  educational  system  in  the  world,  and 
I  want  it  to  be  greater.  I  say  that  no 
Member  of  this  body  can  really  in  his 
own  heart  justify  taking  1,  2,  or  3  years 
from  a  young  man’s  life  for  service  in 
the  military  forces — for  plain  old  mili¬ 
tary  duty — and  then  ignore  that  young 
man’s  brainpower.  This  country  is  not 
in  trouble  because  of  soft  living;  it  is  in 
trouble  because  of  soft  thinking.  Liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  students  in  America 
today  are  not  being  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  they  need. 

One  can  say  if  students  had  gumption 
or  “get  up  and  go”  they  would  go  to 
college.  I  can  talk  about  that.  Nobody 
paid  my  way  through  college.  Perhaps 
I  did  not  have  much  gumption  or  “get 
up  and  go,”  but  I  earned  every  day  of 
it — every  living  last  day  of  it.  I  did  not 
have  any  scholarship,  either.  Perhaps 
I  could  not  qualify.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  univer¬ 
sities  in  America  today  which  are  better 
universities  because  of  Federal  grants. 
There  are  many  universities  in  America 
today  which  would  not  be  universities 
without  the  Land-Grant  College  Act,  the 
first  great  Federal  grant  for  universities. 
The  first  great  educational  grant  was 
the  Northwest  Ordinance. 

I  happen  to  think  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  as  good  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Minnesota.  I  happen  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  if  it  can  take  time  from  the  lives 
of  my  sons — and  I  have  three — is  also 
entitled  to  give  something  to  their  edu¬ 
cation.  What  do  Senators  think  of  that? 
If  the  Government  can  put  my  sons  in 
the  Army,  it  can  also,  if  they  have  the 
brainpower,  help  them  go  to  college.  I 
am  talking  about  the  right  of  our  country 
to  survive.  If  we  are  going  to  stack  up 
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man  for  man  and  body  for  body  against 
the  Soviets,  we  are  licked. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes.  I  have  had  this  in  my 
craw  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  about 
time.  I  got  it  out. 

I  think  this  country  has  some  sort  of 
idea  that  all  we  need  to  beat  the  Soviets 
is  more  bombs  and  more  trained  troops. 
If  that  is  all  we  need,  we  shall  be  licked. 
What  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  more  know-how,  supported  by  faith  in 
and  understanding  of  the  democratic 
processes  in  which  we  believe.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  individuality.  An  individuality 
which  is  ignorant  or  untrained  is  not 
much  of  an  individuality.  I  want  an 
American  individualism  that  is  the  best 
God  Almighty  can  provide,  with  man’s 
ingenuity  to  embellish  it.  That  is  why 
I  believe  in  a  scholarship  program. 

In  all  frankness,  the  committee  has 
reported  a  good  bill,  but  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  said  tonight  that 
the  amendment  which  I  offer,  providing 
for  30,000  scholarships,  is  no  radical 
venture.  I  predict  that  before  long  there 
will  be  many  more  than  30,000  scholar¬ 
ships.  This  is  the  beginning,  and  a  good 
beginning.  To  cut  back  the  number  of 
scholarships  or  the  grants  in  connection 
with  scholarships  would  be  to  do  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend¬ 
ment.  I  hope  that  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  my  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  whom  I  admire  as  one  of  the 
great  Members  of  this  body,  will  be  de¬ 
feated.  If  it  is,  I  shall  support  the 
committee  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  having  been  withdrawn,  the  ques¬ 
tion  recurs  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Aiken 

Gore 

McNamara 

Allott 

Green 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morse 

Barrett 

Hennings 

Morton 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Hoblltzell 

Pastore 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Potter 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Busli 

Ives 

Purtell 

Butler 

Jackson 

Revercomb 

Byrd 

Javits 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Russell 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Carroll 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  N.  J 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Maine 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Clark 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Curtis 

Langer 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Long 

Thye 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Ellender 

Malone 

Wiley 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Williams 

Frear 

Martin,  Iowa 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Martin,  Pa. 
McClellan 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present.  The  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 
All  time  has  expired.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered - 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Is  the  Senate 
about  to  vote  on  the  Cooper  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  question  recurs 
on  the  Cooper  amendment.  All  time  has 
expired.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  42,  as  follows  : 

YEAS— 46 


Aiken 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Ervin 

Purtell 

Beail 

Frear 

Revercomb 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bible 

Hoblltzell 

Russell 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Ives 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Jenner 

Stennis 

Butler 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Talmadge 

Byrd 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Knowland 

Watkins 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Lausche 

Wiley  . 

Cooper 

Malone 

Williams 

Cotton 

Martin,  Fa. 

Young 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Dworsnak 

Morton 

NAYS— 42 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Hill 

Monroney 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pastore 

Church 

Kefau  ier 

Potter 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Ellender 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Fulbrlght 

Langer 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Gore 

Long 

Sparkman 

Green 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Hennings 

Martin,  Iowa 

Yarborough 

NOT  VOTING— 

-8 

Chavez 

Holland 

O’Mahoney 

Dirksen 

Javits 

Payne 

Flanders 

Murray 

So  Mr. 

Cooper’s  amendment  w; 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  funeral  services  of  Congressman 
McVey. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne] 
is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  NATO  Parliamentary  Con¬ 
ference  in  London  as  Chairman  of  the 
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Economic  Section  of  the  General  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk¬ 
sen]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  41, 
line  17,  after  the  second  “of”  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  “of  Latin  America.” 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  41,  line  17  of  the  bill  there  are 
mentioned  the  languages  which  are  to 
be  taught  in  the  language  development 
title,  which  is  title  VIII.  I  understand 
that  the  languages  of  Latin  America  are 
not  included.  The  predominent  lan¬ 
guages  are  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  It 
seems  to  me,  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Vice  President - 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  seems  to  me, 
in  the  light  of  recent  experiences  of  the 
Vi,ce  President  in  Latin  America,  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  I,  living  on  the  border,  can 
assure  the  Senate  stems  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  from  our  failure  to  learn  a  beauti¬ 
ful  language,  Spanish,  my  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  if  he  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JHILL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  .  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  62, 
line  5,  after  the  word  “payments”  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  “under 
any  scholatship,  fellowship,  or  grant,” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “or 
loans.” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all 
I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  language  on  page  62  where,  in 
carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  and  in  line 
with  good  American  practice,  the  Senate 
is  assured  that  students  qualifying  for 
the  scholarships  shall  be  good  Americans 
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and  not  be  people  involved  in  Communist 
or  any  other  subversive  organizations. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  discussed  the 
situation  with  some  legal  experts.  While 
there  is  some  doubt  among  them  that 
this  language  would  provide  the  same 
protection  for  all  titles  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I  both 
feel  that  certainly  that  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee,  and  I  believe  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  distinguished  Senator 
discussed  his  amendment  with  me.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  a  qualifying  amendment. 
I  know  of  no  objection  to  it,  and  I  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mtxndt], 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
bo  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the 
bill  providing  as  follows: 

That  the  State  of  Indiana  be  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  Then  perhaps  I 
shall  have  to  yield  myself  more  time, 
because  I  do  not  believe  I  can  make 
Senators  understand  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  in  so  short  a  time. 

I  spent  between  45  and  50  minutes  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon  explaining  the 
position  of  the  State  of  Indiana  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  Indiana  has  gone 
to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to 
make  a  survey  of  its  entire  educational 
system.  The  report  on  the  survey  has 
been  filed  with  this  body.  It  has  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  a  State  having  a  total  population 
of  4%  million,  of  all  the  students  who 
were  examined  in  all  the  schools  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  it  was  found  that  among  those  who 
could  qualify,  only  53  students  needed 
help.  The  people  of  Indiana  have  al¬ 
ready  risen  to  that  need  by  raising  a 
scholarship  fund  to  take  care  of  those 
53  students.  In  other  words,  we  do  not 
want  Federal  help,  we  do  not  need  Fed¬ 
eral  help,  and  we  know  that  Congress 
cannot  afford  to  give  us  Federal  help. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  at  this  late  hour.  My  remarks 
were  extended  at  great  length  this  after¬ 
noon  and  by  previous  insertions  in  the 
Record.  I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Would  it  be  ger¬ 
mane  to  amend  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  by  adding 
the  following  sentence - 


Mr.  JENNER.  To  include  Oregon? 
That  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  sentence  is: 
“Nor  shall  any  farm  subsidy  be  paid  to 
any  resident  of  the  State  of  Indiana.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  would  not  be  germane. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
(Putting  the  question.)  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  the  “ayes”  have  it. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Chair  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was. 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 

amendments  which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  50,  line  21, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words 
“each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with”;  and 
after  the  second  comma  on  line  22,  insert 
“and  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal 
years  the  sum  of.” 

On  page  52,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following : 

(3)  That  funds  appropriated  under  sec¬ 
tion  301  of  this  title  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  training  of  individuals  designed  to 
fit  them  for  useful  employment  as  highly 
skilled  technicians  or  semiprofessional  per¬ 
sonnel  in  recognized  occupations  requiring 
scientific  knowledge  in  fields  necessary  for 
the  national  defense. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes;  I  hope  I  will  not 
need  all  of  it. 

My  amendments  are  intended  to  bring 
title  X  into  conformity  with  the  other 
titles  of  S.  4237,  and  to  restrict  title  X 
to  the  purposes  stated  in  the  report. 

The  amendment  would,  first,  limit  to  4 
years  the  authorizations  for  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  new  area  vocational  edu¬ 
cational  programs  which  would  be 
established  by  title  X;  second,  provide 
that  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  such  programs  shall  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  training  of  individuals 
designed  to  fit  them  for  useful  employ¬ 
ment  as  highly  skilled  technicians  or 
semiprofessional  personnel  in  recog¬ 
nized  occupations  requiring  scientific 
knowledge  in  fields,  related  to  the  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  start  a 
new  program  like  this,  it  should  be  lim¬ 
ited.  I  have  discussed  the  first  part  of 
the  amendment  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  believe  they  have  any  objection  to 
the  amendments. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendments,  because  we  do  not  know 
how  the  program  will  work.  It  seems  to 
me  that  since  the  program  is  experi¬ 
mental,  it  should  have  a  limitation,  and 
the  limitation  of  4  years  is  a  reasonable 
one. 


The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
simply  seeks  to  point  up  in  the  bill  what 
the  committee  says  it  wants  to  do  in  the 
way  of  training  personnel  in  the  fields 
which  are  necessary  for  the  national 
defense.  I  could  elaborate  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  but  the  hour  is  late.  I  simply  em¬ 
phasize  that  the  amendments  are  not  in 
conflict  with  "the  committee  report  but 
are  actually  in  support  of  the  committee 
report. 

The  bill  ought  not  to  be  vague.  If 
money  is  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
particular  program,  it  should  be  pin¬ 
pointed  for  the  purposes  intended,  and 
made  secure  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  committee  report  intends  it  to  be 
used. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  these  amendments  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  the  x-anking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  We  will  take  the 
amendments  to  conference. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank-  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agi-eed 
to.  ,  — - 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  8,  line  23, 
after  the  pei'iod,  add  the  following: 

For  the  purposes  of  title  IV,  the  term 
“secondary  school”  may  Include  a  junior 
college,  as  determined  by  State  law. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

My  amendment  will  allow  States,  such 
as  California  and  Michigan,  and  other 
States,  which  have  pi'ivate  junior  col¬ 
leges  to  receive  assistance  under  title  IV, 
A  junior  college,  in  many  cases,  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  extension  of  a  second¬ 
ary  school.  The  assistance  will  be  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  equipment, 
whether  it  be  for  science,  mathematics, 
or  foi-eign  languages.  The  money  would 
be  made  available  according  to  a  State 
plan  administered  by  a  State  school  of¬ 
ficial. 

My  amendment  would  make  the  mini¬ 
mum  allowance  available  to  junior  col¬ 
leges.  It  would  not  take  anything  away 
from  the  States.  If  a  State  so  desired, 
it  could  take  advantage  of  the  plan. 
That  would  be  within  the  discretion  of 
the  State. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  agree  to  take  the  amendment  to 
confei-ence.  The  amendment  was  of¬ 
fered  in  the  House  when  the  bill  was 
considered  there  and  was  adopted  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Will  the  Senator  state 
again  where  his  amendment  applies? 

Mr.  POTTER.  My  amendment 
changes  the  definition  on  page  8,  line 
23.  It  reads  as  follows: 

For  the  purposes  of  title  IV,  the  term  sec¬ 
ondary  school  may  Include  a  junior  college, 
as  determined  by  State  law. 
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Mx*.  HILL.  I  do  not  know  why  junior 
colleges  should  be  included  any  more 
than  other  colleges.  If  junior  colleges 
are  to  be  included.  I  do  not  know  where 
to  draw  the  line  between  a  junior  college 
and  a  senior  college.  Colleges  are  not 
included  in  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  POTTER.  In  many  States,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  a  junior  college  is 
nothing  more,  really,  than  an  extension 
of  secondary  education.  A  State  does 
not  have  to  include  them  unless  it  so 
desires. 

If  a  State  so  desires  to  spread  the 
money  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the 
junior  colleges,  I  believe  it  should  have 
the  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HILL.  So  far  as  a  scholarship 
winner  was  concerned,  he  could  attend  a 
junior  college  if  he  selected  it.  But  I  do 
not  know  why  we  should  select  junior 
colleges  in  contradistinction  to  other  col¬ 
leges,  and  should  provide  that  the  junior 
colleges  should  receive  the  grants  now 
provided  for  the  secondary  and  elemen- 

tonr  cphfinld 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  know  that  inunany 
cases — I  know  it  is  true  in  my  State — a 
junior  college  is  really  an  extension  of  a 
secondary  school,  and  in  many  cases  the 
junior  college  and  the  secondary  school 
use  the  same  facilities.  The  exact  ar¬ 
rangement  depends  in  the  State  plans. 
There  has  to  be  an  allotment  for  each 
State.  States  which  do  not  care  to  do 
so  would  not  have  to  do  so.  But  I  know 
that  in  some  States  the  junior  college  is 
really  a  part  of  the  preparatory  program 
for  the  Senior  college'. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  do  anything  I  can  to  be  helpful  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  But 
I  believe  we  would  be  doing  violence  to. 
the  bill  if  we  included  in  it  a  provision 
that  the  junior  colleges  would  receive 
benefits  which  would  not  be  received  by 
senior  colleges.  In  fact,  in  some  States 
the  junior  colleges  are  tied  in  with  the 
senior  colleges. 

So  I  do  not  know  why  in  the  pending 
bill  we  should  provide  that  the  junior 
colleges  should  receive  grants  which 
would  be  denied  to  other  colleges. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  realizes  that  this  provi¬ 
sion  was  included  in  the  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HILL.  Th&t  may  be  true;  but  we 
must  vote  on  the  merits  of  these  mat¬ 
ters,  as  they  appeal  to  us. 

I  do  not  believe  we  would  be  justified 
in  providing  that  junior  colleges  would 
receive  special  treatment  which  would 
not  be  received  by  other  colleges. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  considered  having  this 
provision  apply  to  junior  colleges  up  to 
the  12th  grade?  In  other  words,  they 
would  not  be  excluded,  as  junior  colleges, 
up  to  what  would  normally  be  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  .level. 

Mr.  HILL.  Under  the  definition,  the 
junior  colleges  are  included,  through  the 


12th  grade,  regardless  of  whether  the  in¬ 
stitution  calls  itself  a  high  school  or 
junior  college.  However  the  institution 
denominates  itself,  it  would  be  included, 
up  through  the  12th  grade,  but  not  be¬ 
yond  the  12th  grade. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Even  though  it  called 
itself  a  junior  college? 

Mr.  HILL.  JSuch  institutions  are  not 
included  beyond  the  12th  grade,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  they  call  themselves. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  But  I  believe  it 
important  that  we  establish  the  legisla¬ 
tive  history  in  connection  with  this  mat¬ 
ter.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
even  though  the  institution  might  be  a 
junior  college,  it  would  be  included,  up 
through  the  12th  grade. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from ‘Arizona 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  38,  be¬ 
ginning  with  line  1,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  through  line  2,  on  page  41. 

It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  references 
to  title  VII  and  sections  therein  in  the 
bill,  and  to  renumber  titles  and  sections 
of  the  bill  as  needed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  the  hour  is  late,  and  that  my 
colleagues  are  anxious  to  go  to  their 
homes.  However,  I  would  remind  them 
that  the  Senate  is  on  the  brink  of  taking 
a  very  dangerous  step  in  American  his¬ 
tory;  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  intend  to 
hurry  homeward  before  my  tasks  are 
completed. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  title 
VII  of  the  bill ;  it  is  the  title  which  would 
provide  Federal  grants  to  State  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  to  assist  them  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  programs  of  testing 
and  guidance  and  counseling. 

These  days,  the  term  “testing”  covers 
a  great  deal  more  than  simple  tests  of 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithme¬ 
tic,  English,  history,  and  science.  It  in¬ 
cludes  I.  Q.  tests,  personality  check  lists, 
problem  check  lists,  psychological  apti¬ 
tude  tests  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions. 

Most  of  these  tests  are  given  in  an 
atmosphere  of  secrecy  or  semisecrecy. 
Neither  the  children  nor  their  parents 
are  permitted  to  know  the  scorings. 
Children  are  often  admonished  not  to 
tell  their  parents  the  questions  asked. 
The  test  publishers  sell  the  tests  only  to 
schools  or  other  institutions — never  to 
laymen. 
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It  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  if 
we  are  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
the  taxpayers’  money  for  these  tests,  we 
have  the  right — even  the  duty — to  find 
out  what  sort  of  tests  they  are. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  test  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  one  of  the  more  popular  test- 
makers,  the  Science  Research  Associates. 
The  test  is  entitled  “Science  Research 
Associates,  Junior.  Inventory — Form  A.” 

The  child  is  told  to  mark  each  one  of 
the  statements  which  sets  forth  what 
constitutes  a  problem  to  him  or  to  her. 

I  may  say  that  my  staff  obtained  the 
document,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
educational  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  shall  read  some  of  the  significant 
items.  On  page  1  appear^  the  heading 
“My  Health.” 

I  read  some  of  the  items  which  appear 
under  the  heading: 

1.  I  wish.  I  didn’t  have  pimples  on  my  face. 

2.  Sometimes  it  hurts  when  I  breathe. 

16.  X  have  a  thumping  in  my  chest. 

17.  My  stomach  hurts  a  lot. 

22.  I  can’t  hold  onto  my  pencil. 

24.  My  hand  shakes  too  much. 

25.  Sometimes  I  get  real  dizzy. 

28.  I  have  to  pick  my  nose  a  lot. 

29.  I  sneeze  a  lot. 

30.  My  skin  itches. 

35.  I  have  no  “pep.” 

39.  I  don't  like  to  eat. 

43.  I  am  too  thin. 

45.  Sometimes  I  wet  my  bed. 

Under  the  heading  “Getting  Along 
With  Other  People,”  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing,  among  others: 

46.  I  need  more  friends. 

47.  I  can’t  make  friends  with  very  many 
kids. 

49.  I  don’t  like  people. 

50.  People  don’t  like  me  very  much. 

57.  I'm  afraid  of  people. 

59.  People  think  I’m  a  sissy. 

63.  The  girls  don’t  like  to  play  with  me. 

69.  The  boys  don’t  like  to  play  with  me. 

70.  I'd  rather  play  with  little  kids. 

77.  I  wish  people  would  leave  me  alone. 

78.  Nobody  likes  me. 

79.  People  hurt  my  feeUngs. 

80.  I  don’t  know  how  to  act  at  a  party. 

83.  I  can’t  work  with  people. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  test 
of  the  type  which  we  would  have  given 
to  the  brilliant  students  of  the  Nation, 
in  order  to  determine  at  an  early  age 
which  ones  would  ultimately  receive 
grants  by  way  of  Federal  scholarships. 

I  read  further  from  the  test: 

84.  I  don’t  know  how  to  talk  to  people. 

85.  I  don’t  know  why  people  get  mad  at  me. 

87.  I’d  like  to  know  more  about  girls. 

Under  the  heading  “About  Me  and  My 
School,”  we  find  the  following,  among 
others : 

89.  I  don’t  like  school. 

90.  I  don’t  like  schoolbooks. 

95.  I  don’t  like  history. 

96.  I  don’t  like  geography. 

97.  I  don’t  like  social  studies. 

102.  I  don’t  see  why  I  have  to  go  to  school. 

118.  I’m  afraid  of  tests. 

121.  I  don’t  like  teachers. 

129.  I’m  afraid  of  teachers. 

131.  I’d  like  to  quit  school  now. 

132.  My  schoolwork  is  too  easy. 

Under  the  heading  “About  Myself,”  we 
find  the  following,  among  others: 

133.  I  am  not  nice  looking. 

134.  I  bite  my  fingernails  too  much. 
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137.  I  feel  bad  about  things  X  do. 

138.  I  tell  too  many  lies. 

139.  I  feel  mad  most  of  the  time. 

140.  I  am  afraid  my  mother  or  daddy 
might  die. 

141.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  was  dead. 

142.  Sometimes  I  have  to  steal  things. 

146.  I  want  to  be  good,  and  I  can’t. 

147.  I  don’t  know  what  is  wrong  with  me. 

149.  I  worry  too  much. 

150.  I’d  like  to  be  a  boy. 

151.  I’d  like  to  be  a  girl. 

153.  I’d  like  more  clothes. 

160.  I’m  afraid  of  the  doctor. 

162.  I’m  afraid  of  the  dark. 

163.  I’m  afraid  to  be  home  alone  at  night. 
165.  I  am  too  nervous. 

168.  I  am  too  bashful. 

170.  I  am  too  careless. 

172.  I  am  too  crabby. 

173.  I  can’t  go  to  sleep  at  night. 

174.  I  have  bad  dreams. 

177.  I  don’t  have  enough  money. 

Under  the  heading  “About  Me  and  My 
Home,”  we  find  the  following,  among 
others. 

178.  I  wish  we  had  more  money. 

183.  I  wish  I  could  go  to  more  movies. 

184.  I  don’t  have  enough  things  to  play 
with. 

185.  I  wish  we  had  a  nice  house. 

186.  I  don’t  like  my  home. 

187.  I  wish  my  daddy  was  home  more. 

188.  I  wish  my  mother  would  come  back. 

191.  I  wish  I  didn’t  have  a  brother. 

192.  I  wish  I  didn’t  have  a  sister. 

195.  My  mother  is  too  bossy. 

196.  My  daddy  is  too  bossy. 

199.  I  don’t  like  my  brother. 

201.  I  wish  my  mother  liked  me  more. 

203.  My  mother  and  daddy  often  fight. 

204.  My  mother  treats  me  like  a  litle  kid. 

205.  My  daddy  treats  me  like  a  little  kid. 

207.  My  daddy  won’t  help  me. 

208.  I  don’t  like  babies. 

215.  I  am  afraid  of  my  mother. 

216.  I  am  afraid  of  my  daddy. 

222.  My  home  is  too  dirty. 

223.  I  have  to  do  too  much  work  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  entire  list  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

My  Health 

1.  I  wish  I  didn’t  have  pimples  on  my  face. 

2.  Sometimes  it  hurts  when  I  breathe. 

3.  I  get  out  of  breath  when  I  run  or  play. 

4.  I  cough  a  lot  in  the  morning. 

5.  My  feet  hurt  when  I  play. 

6.  My  feet  hurt  all  the  time. 

7.  I  have  sores  between  my  toes. 

8.  My  eyes  itch. 

9.  My  eyes  hurt  a  lot. 

10.  Sometimes  my  ears  hurt. 

11.  My  nose  bleeds  a  lot. 

12.  My  teeth  hurt.  ^ 

13.  My  head  hurts  a  lot. 

14.  My  throat  hurts  a  lot. 

15.  My  chest  hurts. 

16.  I  have  a  thumping  in  my  chest. 

17.  My  stomach  hurts  a  lot. 

18.  My  back  hurts. 

19.  My  arms  hurt  a  lot. 

20.  My  hand  hurts  a  lot. 

21.  My  fingers  hurt. 

22.  I  can’t  hold  on  to  my  pencil. 

23.  My  legs  hurt  a  lot. 

24.  My  hand  shakes  too  much. 

25.  Sometimes  I  get  real  dizzy. 

26.  I  get  tired  of  sitting. 

27.  I  have  little  sores  on  my  skin. 

28.  I  have  to  pick  my  nose  a  lot. 

29.  I  sneeze  a  lot. 

30.  My  skin  itches. 

31.  It  hurts  when  I  go  to  the  toilet. 

32.  I’m  sick  a  lot. 

33. 1  have  a  lot  of  colds. 


34. 1  “throw  up”  a  lot. 

35.  I  have  no  “pep.” 

36. 1  can't  hear  very  well. 

37. 1  can’t  see  very  well. 

38. 1  am  hungry  a  lot. 

39.  I  don’t  like  to  eat. 

40.  I  am  always  so  sleepy. 

41.  I  am  not  strong  enough. 

42.  I  am  too  fat. 

43.  I  am  too  thin.  *. 

44.  My  glasses  make  my  eyes  hurt. 

45.  Sometimes  I  wet  my  bed. 

GETTING  ALONG  WITH  OTHER  PEOPLE 

46. 1  need  fore  friends. 

47.  I  can’t  make  friends  with  very  many 
kids. 

48.  I  can’t  run  as  fast  as  the  other  kids. 

49. 1  don’t  like  people. 

50.  People  don’t  like  me  very  much. 

51.  People  are  too  bossy. 

52.  People  treat  me  like  a-little  kid. 

53.  People  make  fun  of  me. 

54.  People  won’t  answer  my  questions. 

55.  People  don’t  think  I’m  ever  right. 

56.  People  won’t  help  me. 

57.  I’m  afraid  of  people. 

58.  People  think  I’m  “spoiled.” 

59.  People  think  I’m  a  sissy. 

60.  Peeople  think  I’m  too  loud. 

61.  People  think  I’m  too  crabby. 

62. 1  fight  too  much. 

63.  I  always  say  the  wrong  thing  at  the 
wrong  time. 

64.  The  kids  call  me  names. 

65.  The  kids  pick  on  me. 

66.  The  kids  chase  me  home. 

67.  The  kids  won’t  play  with  me. 

68.  The  girls  don’t  like  to  play  with  me. 

69.  The  boys  don’t  like  to  play  with  me. 

70.  I’d  rather  play  with  little  kids. 

71.  The  kids  think  I’m  too  smart. 

72.  The  kids  laugh  at  me. 

73.  I’m  afraid  to  talk  to  people. 

74.  I'd  like  to  have  at  least  one  good  friend. 

75.  People  don’t  like  my  friends. 

76.  I’d  like  to  learn  how  to  dance. 

77.  I  wish  people  would  leave  me  alone. 

78.  Nobody  likes  me. 

79.  People  hurt  my  feelings. 

80.  I  don’t  know  how  to  act  at  a  party. 

81.  I  don’t  like  the  girls. 

82.  I  don’t  like  the  boys. 

83. 1  can’t  work  with  people. 

84.  I  don’t  know  how  to  talk  to  people. 

85.  I  don’t  know  why  people  get  mad  at 
me. 

86.  I’d  like  to  know  more  about  boys. 

87.  I’d  like  to  know  more  about  girls. 

88.  I’m  not  invited  to  parties. 

ABOUT  ME  AND  MY  SCHOOL 

89.  I  don’t  like  school. 

90.  I  don’t  like  our  schoolbooks. 

91.  I  don’t  like  arithmetic. 

92.  I  don’t  like  spelling. 

93.  I  don’t  like  reading. 

94.  I  don’t  like  writing. 

95.  I  don’t  like  history. 

96.  I  don’t  like  geography. 

97.  I  don’t  like  social  studies. 

98.  I  don’t  like  gym. 

99.  I  don’t  like  music. 

100.  I  don’t  like  art. 

101.  I  don’t  get  good  grades  in  school. 

102.  I  don’t  see  why  I  have  to  go  to  school. 

103.  I  can’t  remember  my  schoolwork. 

104.  I’d  like  to  find  some  good  books  fo 
read. 

105.  I’d  like  to  join  a  club  in  school. 

106.  I’d  like  to  have  a  garden  at  school. 

,107.  I’d  like  to  paint  more  in  school. 

108.  I'd  like  to  have  more  music  in  school. 

109.  I’d  like  to  do  more  things  in  school. 

*  110.  Our  schoolroom  gets  too  hot. 

111.  Our  schoolroom  gets  too  cold. 

112.  Our  schoolroom  is  too  dark. 

113.  Our  schoolroom  is  too  dirty. 

114.  I  can’t  read  very  well. 

115.  I  can’t  write  very  well. 

116.  I  can’t  spell  very  well. 

117.  I  can’t  do  arithmetic  very  well. 

118.  I’m  afraid  of  tests. 


119.  I  always  get  in  trouble  in  school. 

120.  I’m  not  smart  enough. 

121.  I  don’t  like  teachers. 

122.  Teachers  pick  on  me. 

123.  Teachers  make  fun  of  me. 

124.  Teachers  won’t  answer  my  questions.- 

125.  Teachers  use  words  I- don’t  know. 

126.  Teachers  don’t  help  me. 

127.  Teachers  don’t  like  me. 

128.  Teachers  are  too  bossy. 

129.  I’m  afraid  of  teachers. 

130.  I  don’t  have  any  fun  in  school. 

131.  I’d  like  to  quit  school  now. 

132.  My  schoolwork  is  too  easy.  Ji 

ABOUT  MYSELF 

133.  I  am  not  nice  looking. 

134.  I  bite  my  fingernails  too  much. 

135.  I’m  afraid  someone  will  hit  me. 

136.  I  can’t  do  anything  right. 

137.  I  feel  bad  about  things  I  do. 

138.  I  tell  too  many-lfes. 

~T39.  I  feel  mad  most  of  the  time. 

140.  I’m  afraid  my  mother  or  daddy  might 
die. 

141.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  was  dead. 

142.  Sometimes  I  have  to  steal  things. 

143.  I  swear  too  much. 

144.  I  get  mad  too  much. 

145.  I  do  things  I  shouldn’t  do. 

146.  I  want  to  be  good  and  I  can’t. 

147.  I  don’t  know  what  is  wrong  with  me. 

148.  I  don’t  have  much  fun. 

149.  I  worry  too  much. 

150.  I’d  like  to  be  a  boy. 

151.  I  like  to  be  a  girl. 

152.  I  can’t  talk  very  well. 

153.  I’d  like  more  clothes. 

154.  I’d  like  a  pet  animal. 

155.  I’m  afraid  of  animals. 

156.  I  wish  I  could  do  more  things  by  my¬ 
self. 

157.  I'd  like  to  get  a  job. 

158.  I  wish  I  was  good  in  games. 

159.  I’m  afraid  of  loud  noises. 

160.  I’m  afraid  of  the  doctor. 

161.  I‘m  afraid  of  the  dentist. 

162.  I’m  afraid  of  the  dark. 

163.  I’m  afraid  to  be  home  alone  at  night. 

164.  I’d  like  to  know  what  I’m  going  to  be 
when  I  grow  up. 

165.  I  am  too  nervous. 

166.  I  am  too  short. 

167.  I  am  too  tall. 

168.  I  am  too  bashful. 

169.  I  am  too  loud. 

170.  I  am  too  careless. 

171.  I  am  too  bossy. 

172.  I  am  too  crabby. 

173.  I  can’t  go  to  sleep  at  night. 

174.  I  have  bad  dreams. 

175.  I  talk  too  much. 

176.  I  can't  sit  still. 

177.  I  don’t  have  enough  moftey. 

ABOUT  ME  AND  MY  HOME 

178.  I  wish  we  had  more  money. 

179.  I’d  like  to  have  my  own  room. 

180.  I  don’t  like  to  take  music  lessons. 

181.  I  don’t  like  to  rest  when  the  other  kids 
are  playing. 

182.  I  wish  I  could  take  music  lessons. 

183.  I  wish  I  could  go  to  more  movies. 

184.  I  don’t  have  enough  things  to  play 
with. 

185.  I  wish  we  had  a  nice  house. 

186.  I  don’t  like  my  home. 

187.  I  wish  my  daddy  was  home  more. 

188.  I  wish  my  mother  would  oome  back. 

189.  I’d  like  to  have  a  brother  or  sister. 

190.  I  don’t  like  my  clothes. 

191.  I  wish  I  didn’t  have  a  brother. 

192.  I  wish  I  didn’t  have  a  sister. 

193.  I  wish  my  daddy  would  play  with  me 
more. 

194.  I  wish  my  mother  would  play  with  me 
more. 

195.  My  mother  is  too  bossy. 

196.  My  daddy  is  too  bossy. 

197.  My  brother  is  too  bossy. 

198.  My  sister  is  too  bossy. 

199.  I  don’t  like  my  brother. 

200.  I  don’t  like  my  sister. 
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201.  I  wish  my  mother  liked  me  more. 

202.  I  wish  my  daddy  liked  me  more. 

203.  My  mother  and  daddy  often  fight. 

204.  My  mother  treats  me  like  a  little  kid. 

205.  My  daddy  treats  me  like  a  little  kid. 

206.  My  mother  won’t  help  me. 

207.  My  daddy  won’t  help  me. 

208.  I  don’t  like  babies. 

209.  My  mother  makes  fun  of  me. 

210.  My  daddy  makes  fun  of  me. 

211.  My  mother  doesn’t  think  I’m  ever 
right. 

212.  My  daddy  doesn’t  think  I’m  ever  right. 

213.  My  mother  won’t  answer  my  ques¬ 
tions. 

214.  My  daddy  won’t  answer  my  questions. 

215.  I’m  afraid  of  my  mother. 

216.  I’m  afraid  of  my  daddy. 

217.  I’m  afraid  of  my  sister. 

218.  I’m  afraid  of  my  brother. 

219.  My  home  gets  too  hot. 

.220.  My  home  gets  too  cold. 

221.  My  home  is  too  dark. 

222.  My  home  is  too  dirty.  ' 

223.  I  have  to  do  too  much  work  at  home. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
persons  who  prepare  the  tests  evidently 
do  not  think  too  highly  of  American  edu¬ 
cation,  to  begin  with,  because  they  in¬ 
clude  in  the  test  a  list  of  words  which 
they  believe  young  people  have  difficulty 
with.  Among  the  words  thus  listed  are 
“bashful” — certainly  a  difficult  word. 

Other  words  included  in  the  list  are 
“bossy,  breathe,  crabby,  dizzy,  pep,  pim¬ 
ples,  sores,  and  stomach.” 

Those  are  the  words  which  this  organi¬ 
zation  thinks  brilliant  American  children 
have  trouble  with,  or  have  to  be  told  the 
meaning  of,  before  they  will  be  able  to 
take  the  tests. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  which  has  been  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  do  not  expect  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
because  I  believe  it  would  remove  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  hands  of  the  parents. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
article  published  in  Human  Events  for 
June  16,  1958: 

Archbishop  O’Hara,  In  an  address  to  the 
National  Catholic  Education  Association, 
April  8,  said:  “I  am  afraid  that  sometimes 
some  of  our  teachers  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  philosophy  of  secularist  counseling  is 
based  on  the  exclusion  of  God  and  the  soul 
from  the  educational  process.  I  mention 
this  because  counseling  is  the  subject  of  a 
piece  of  legislation  now  before  the  Congress. 
A  bill  presented  at  this  session  proposes 
Federal  subsidies  for  enlarged  counseling 
service  available  to  students  in  both  public 
and  nonpublic  schools,  its  purpose  being  the 
discovery  of  latent  talent  that  could  profit 
by  college  education.” 

This  publication  also  quotes  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Robert  G.  Forbes,  Congregational 
minister  in  Washington : 

Proponents  of  H.  R.  12630  are  surely  to  be 
found  in  the  company  of  those  disciples  of 
John  Dewey  and  Sigmund  Freud  who  man¬ 
aged  to  ban  from  public  schools  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Having  spent  many  years  as  a  military 
chaplain,  I  can  say  that  I  have  dealt  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  counseling  situations  only 
when  I  managed  to  relate  the  individual’s 
problems  to  a  belief  in  God  and  moral  values. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Usually  one  says, 
“You  took  the  words  fight  out  of  my 
mouth,”  but  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
took  the  slip  right  off  my  page,  so  I  will 
destroy  it. 

I  want  to  continue  with  a  few  quota¬ 
tions  from  other  samplings  of  statements 
found  in  other  publications. 

This  is  from  the  Science  Research  As¬ 
sociation  Youth  Inventory,  as  quoted  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  26,  1958: 

80.  I  have  thought  of  suicide. 

89.  People  dislike  my  race  or  nationality. 

93.  I  have  a  crush  on  an  older  person. 

155.  I  am  not  attractive  to  the  other  sex. 

173.  I  don’t  feel  I  belong  in  the  family. 

187.  I  wish  my  father  had  a  higher-level 
job. 

188.  I’m  sometimes  ashamed  of  my  family. 

203.  I  wonder  if  I  am  normal  in  my  sex 

development. 

212.  Should  I  be  bothered  by  dirty  stories 
and  vulgar  talk? 

213.  My  family  avoids  discussing  sex 
with  me. 

277.  How  far  should  high-school  students 
go  in  love  relations? 

230.  I  have  conflicting  information  about 
sexual  matters. 

231.  I  want  to  know  about  venereal  disease. 

236.  What  can  I  do  about  body  odor? 

238.  I  smoke  too  much. 

240.  I  have  trouble  with  my  menstrual 
period. 

258.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  pimples. 

285.  I  am  losing  faith  in  religion. 

293.  Is  it  wrong  to  deny  the  existence  of 
God? 

291.  Does  it  really  pay  to  be  honest? 

The  “Mooney  Problem  Check,”  as 
quoted  by  the  same  newspaper,  contains 
the  following  statements  and  questions, 
and  again  I  shall  not  read  them  all : 

No  one  to  tell  my  troubles  to. 

Wanted  to  know  more  about  boys. 

Swearing  and  dirty  stories. 

Family  quarrels. 

Wanting  to  know  more  about  girls. 

Wanting  to  run  away  from  home. 

Wanting  to  know  more  about  marriage. 

Should  I  neck,  to  be  popular? 

Should  high-school  student  pet  and  make 
love? 

Wan’t  things  my  parents  can’t  give  me. 

Wanting  to  improve  my  figure. 

My  parents  are  too  strict. 

I  am  sometimes  ashamed  of  my  family. 

I  feel  there  is  a  barrier  between  myself  and 
parents. 

My  allowance  is  too  small. 

My  parents  don’t  respect  my  opinions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  many  ques¬ 
tions  and  statements,  but  I  have  not  read 
anything  which  might  influence  me,  if  I 
were  a  commissioner  of  education,  to 
pick  out  one  student  over  another  stu¬ 
dent  and  say  that  he  was  deserving  of 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  a  scholarship.  In  fact, 
I  would  go  to  the  houses  of  the  children 
and  talk  to  the  parents,  because  with 
them  may  lie  the  fault  not  the  State  or 
the  Federal  Government  as  yet. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  many  par¬ 
ents — when  they  do  find  out  about  these 
tests — complain  that  they  tend  to  under¬ 
mine  belief  in  God,  respect  for  parents 
and  even  the  self-respect  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child. 

It  is  more  surprising,  but  certainly 
highly  significant,  that  the  test  makers 
themselves  are  at  loggerheads  as  to  the 
validity  of  one  another’s  tests.  Even  Mr. 
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John  R.  Ludington  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  concedes : 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  instances  when  indi¬ 
vidual  measures  on  a  single  test  might  not 
be  reliable.  *  *  »  The  advantage,  I  think,  is 
in  having  a  series  of  tests  or  a  battery  of  tests 
rather  than  reliance  upon  a  single  test.1 

However,  Prof.  Donald  E.  Super,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
in  a  study  of  Multifactor  Tests  in  Guid¬ 
ance,  published  in  Personnel  Guidance 
Journal,  points  out: 

A  dim  view  of  multifactor  test  batteries  is 
taken  by  Cronbach  in  the  1956  issues  of 
Annual  Review  of  Psychology.  Cronbach 
goes  on  to  cite  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Ex¬ 
amination  from  the  market,  and  its  replace¬ 
ment  by  a  measure  of  verbal  and  quanti¬ 
tative  achievement  (the  Cooperative  School 
and  College  Ability  Test) ,  as  further  evidence 
of  the  dubious  status  of  differential  apti¬ 
tude  testing. 

After  reviewing  a  number  of  papers  by 
prominent  test  makers,  Dr.  Super  gives 
his  unqualified  approval  to  only  one  bat¬ 
tery  of  tests  as  valid  for  use  in  the  high 
schools  at  this  time. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  assure 
that  only  this  one  battery  may  be  used — ■ 
assuming  Professor  Super  to  be  correct 
in  his  appraisal.  Hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  tests  are  currently  in 
use,  all  recommended  by  their  respective 
makers  and  all  under  intellectual  attack 
by  some  other  expert. 

I  can  recall  this  particular  instance 
very  well.  It  is  quoted  in  Sorokin’s 
Fads  and  Foibles  in  Modern  Sociology 
and  Related  Sciences.  I  am  sure  some 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  Far  West  re¬ 
member  back  to  the  time  when  Professor 
Terman  sifted  a  school  population  of  a 
quarter  million  in  order  to  identify  and 
study  a  thousand  or  more  with  the  high¬ 
est  I.  Q.  In  1935,  25  years  later,  he 
tested  the  group  he  had  selected,  1,070 
schoolchildren,  &ere  is  what  he  found. 
This  is  interesting.  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  it,  because  it  points 
up  one  of  the  broad  steps  to  the  stupid¬ 
ity  we  are  achieving  tonight  in  trying  to 
say  the  Federal  Government  can  take 
over  not  only  the  functions  of  the 
schools,  but  also  the  functions  of  the 
families: 

Twenty-five  years  later,  at  the  mean  age  of 
35,  the  1,070  schoolchildren,  selected  by  a 
battery  of  the  best  intelligence  tests  avail¬ 
able,  and  certified  by  the  tests  as  being 
the  most  gifted  among  some  250,000  school- 
children  in  California,  have  not  demon¬ 
strated  any  notable  superiority  over  a  typi¬ 
cal  sampling  of  children  of  the  professional, 
semiprofessional,  and  business  classes  from 
which  81.4  percent  of  them  came. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself  5 
additional  minutes. 

I  think  that  is  condemnation  enough 
of  the  idea  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  now  begin  to  finance  these 
tests  which,  year  after  year,  professor 
after  professor,  college  after  college, 
have  passed  on  as  being  inconclusive. 


1  House  hearings,  part  II,  p.  773. 
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If  the  Senators  doubt  the  extent  to 
which  this  $150  million  is  going  to  be 
subjected  to  Federal  scrutiny,  let  him 
read  what  has  to  be  complied  with  when 
the  State  draws  up  these  measures. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
say  to  the  families  of  America  that  we 
now  have  to  guide  and  counsel  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  America  as  to  what  is  the  best 
courses  for  them  to  take  in  college  and 
what  should  be  their  best  pursuit  in  life, 
I  think  we  have  really  tossed  in  the 
sponge. 

I  do  not  want  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  counseling  my  children.  I  do  not 
want  my  own  State  counseling  my  chil¬ 
dren.  That,is  the  job  of  American  par¬ 
ents  and  American  churches.  Have  we 
gone  so  far  down  the  ladder  on  rubbery 
legs  that  we  are  frightened  to  death  by 
Russia  and  must  say  to  the  parents  of 
the  country,  “Do  not  bother  with  your 
children.  We  are  going  to  take  them 
over.  We  will  tell  them  what  to  study 
and  what  we  want  them  to  do,  and 
how  to  do  it.  You  keep  on  drinking 
your  beer  and  watching  television”?  1  If 
so,  this  country  is  going  to  pot  in  a 
Cadillac,  and  not  in  a  chariot,  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  days  of  Rome. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  until 
the  testing  experts  can  get  together  on 
what  tests  are  valid  and  what  are  mot, 
we  would  be  unwise  to  vote  Federal 
funds  to  further  psychological  experi¬ 
mentation  with  the  minds  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  youths.  I  therefore  offer  my 
amendment  to  strike  title  VII  from  the 
bill.  1 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  think  my  distinguished  and  be¬ 
loved  friend  from  Arizona  has  complete¬ 
ly  missed  the  purpose  of  this  title.  It 
was  put  in  the  bill  because  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendation  and  his  desire  to 
identify  aptitudes.  Title  VH  reads, 
“Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing; 
Identification  and  Encouragement  of 
Able  Students.’’ 

Let  me  read  what  the  President  stated 
in  his  message  transmitting  his  recom¬ 
mendations  relative  to  our  educational 
system  on  January  27,  1958: 

High-quality  professional  personnel  in  sci¬ 
ence,  engineering,  teaching,  languages,  and 
other  critical  fields  are  necessary  to  our  na¬ 
tional  security  effort.  Each  year,  neverthe¬ 
less,  many  young  people  drop  out  of  high 
school  before  graduation.  Many  able  high- 
school  graduates  do  not  go  on  to  college. 
This  represents  a  waste  of  needed  talent. 
Much  of  this  waste  could  be  avoided  if  the 
aptitudes  of  these  young  people  were  iden¬ 
tified  and  they  were  encouraged  toward  the 
fullest  development  of  their  abilities. 

The  administration  proposes,  therefore, 
that  the  Congress  authorize — 

(a)  Matching  grants  to  the  States  to  en¬ 
courage  improved  State  and  local  testing 
programs  to  identify  the  potential  abilities 
of  students  at  an  early  stage  in  their  educa¬ 
tion.' 

(b)  Matching  grants  to  the  States  to  en¬ 
courage  the  strengthening  of  local  counsel¬ 
ing  and  guidance  services,  so  that  more  able 
students  will  be  encouraged  to  stay  in  high 


school,  to  put  more  effort  into  their  academic 
work,  and  to  prepare  for  higher  education. 
The  program  also  would  provide  for  grants 
of  funds  to  colleges  and  universities  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  establish  training  institutes  to 
improve  the  qualifications  of  counseling  and 
guidance  personnel. 

I  simply  cannot  understand  the  disti- 
guished  Senator’s  argument  or  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  raises,  which  seem  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  at  all. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  identify 
the  able  students.  That  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  President.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  I  introduced  was  to 
endeavor  to  accomplish  the  President’s 
recommendations,  as  contained  in  title 
VII.  It  is  for  us  to  decide  whether  the 
President  was  correct.  We  must  realize 
the  need  'to  seek  the  best  talent  in  the 
country. 

I  have  been  in  the  education  field. 
The  greatest  pleasure  I  had  in  educa¬ 
tion  was  to  talk  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  wanted  advice  from  older 
people  as  to  the  best  course  to  follow 
to  become  this  or  that.  Why  should  we 
not  have  people  to  advise  these  young 
men  and  women?  I  think  it  would  be 
intelligent  and  cooperative  to  do  so,  and 
it  is  a  reasonable  function  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  process. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  to  choose  what  is  in  the 
bill  and  in  the  President’s  recommen¬ 
dation.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  logical 
'  course  if  we  are  really  going  to  step 
up  our  educational  process.  The  best 
qualified  young  men  and  women  should 
be  obtained  from  the  high  schools,  for 
training  in  science,  if  they  are  able,  will¬ 
ing,  and  eager  to  take  on  a  profession 
which  will  lead  to  progress  in  our  coun¬ 
try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true,  so  far  as 
testing  is  concerned,  that  the  testing  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  So  far  as 
I  know  that  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  testing  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  educational 
agency.  ( 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  So  far  as  any  guidance  or 
counseling  of  the  individual  student  is 
concerned,  with  respect  to  the  courses 
the  student  might  best  take  to  improve 
himself  in  school,  that  is  a  matter  which 
is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
and  local  people,  the  teachers  and  coun¬ 
selors  in  the  school.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  nothing  to  say  about 
guidance  and  counseling,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  have  nothing  to  say 
about  who  does  the  job  or  who  is  em¬ 
ployed.  There  is  nothing  whatever  pro¬ 
vided  so  far  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned. 


There  is  to  be  a  small  grant  of  funds, 
to  be  matched  by  the  States,  to  be  used 
for  these  purposes,  but  the  program  will 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  State  and  lo¬ 
cal  school  officials;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
entirely  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  This  is  something  which 
has  been  done  in  regard  to  schools  for 
many  years.  Federal  funds  have  been 
used  for  such  purpose  for'  40  years,  at 
least,  under  the  vocational  education 
program.  There  is  no  difference  between 
what  is  proposed  now  and  what  has  been 
done  for  40  years  with  Federal  funds  un¬ 
der  the  vocational  education  program. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Federal  Government 
has  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  who 
is  selected  for  guidance  or  counseling, 
what  those  persons  shall  do,  or  how  they 
shall  guide  or  counsel.  That  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  and  local  school  authorities.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  that  statement,  I  shall  read 
again  what  I  read  previously  from  the 
President’s  message: 

Matching  grants  to  the  States  to  encour¬ 
age  improved  State  and  local  testing  pro¬ 
grams  to  identify  the  potential  abilities  of 
students  at  ah  early  stage  in  their  education. 

The  language  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  provision  is  on  all 
fours  and  carries  out  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  President  Eisenhower.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  emphasize.  The 
President  requested  that  we  set  up  the 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  me  2  min¬ 
utes  in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  admire 
my  remarkable  friend  from  Arizona  very 
much,  but  as  to  the  amendment  now 
under  consideration  I  must  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  opposed  to  him.  I  have  given 
thought  and  study  to  this  particular 
phase  of  the  bill,  and  even  today  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare. 

I  know  something  about  conditions  in 
my  own  State.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  to  my  other  colleagues 
there  are  many,  families  which  are  in  no 
position  whatever  to  give  the  Children 
we  are  trying  to  aid  by  this  proposed 
legislation  the  counseling  and  guidance 
the  children  need.  Many  families  in  my 
State  are  first-generation  immigrants. 
The  parents  in  the  families  sometimes 
cannot  even  speak  English.  The  chil¬ 
dren  go  to  school,  and  I  will  say  that 
those  children  are  some  of  the  finest  cit¬ 
izens  in  our  State. 

The  evidence  proves  the  program 
would  be  very  useful  in  trying  to  obtain. 
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from  the  high  schools  in  particular,  some 
of  the  boys  and  girls  with  real  capabili¬ 
ties  who  are  not  able  to  use  their  capa¬ 
bilities  because  they  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  process.  There  are  fam¬ 
ilies  with  children  who  have  divorced 
parents,  or  parents  who  are  alcoholics, 
or  one  thing  and  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a 
worthy  program.  When  the  counseling 
has  been  done  well  it  has  been  very  val¬ 
uable.  I  hope  the  Senator’s  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

hoc  PYnii'pd 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  Jersey  and  with  my  very  good  friend 
from  Connecticut  that  guidance  coming 
from  teachers  is  a  very  desirable  and, 
I  repeat,  a  very  natural  thing.  It  is  a 
custom  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
teachers  in  our  schools,  I  imagine,  ever 
since  the  first  school  was  established  in 
this  country.  I  approve  of  that  kind 
of  guidance. 

What  I  do  not  approve  of  and  what 
we  ought  to  be  wary  of  is  the  type  of 
guidance  which  will  come  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  guidance  group  set  up  under 
the  law. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  for  my  friends 
to  say  that  the  States  will  control  the 
matter,  and  to  hark  back  to  the  Voca- 
ional  Education  Act.  I  will  say  to  my 
colleagues  again  that  this  is  one  of  my 
fears.  The  language  of  section  703 
reads : 

Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the 
Commissioner,  through  its  State  educational 
agency,  a  State  plan  which  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  section  1204. 

Once  again  it  will  be  necessary  to 
come  to  Washington  and  present  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  requirements  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  the  requirements  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  before  any¬ 
thing  can  be  paid  for  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram,  which  should  be  the  natural 
function  of  the  family  and  the  teacher. 

If  my  colleagues  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
read  section  1204,  they  will  find  that  sec¬ 
tion  is  about  2  pages  long  and  contains 
a  statement  of  quite  a  few  things  which 
a  State  must  do  before  payment  can  be 
made. 

Section  703  provides  that  these  plans 
can  set  forth: 

A  program  for  testing  students  In  the 
public  secondary  schools,  and  if  authorized 
by  law  In  other  secondary  schools,  of  such 
State  to  identify  students  with  outstand¬ 
ing  aptitudes  and  ability. 

I  shall  read  from  page  759  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  with  regard  to  limita¬ 
tions  on  test  procedures,  from  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Roger  W.  Russell,  executive  sec¬ 


retary,  American  Psychological  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  was  accompanied  by  Lee  J. 
Cronbach,  professor  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Mr!  Russell  said: 

There  is  no  strong  evidence  that  tests 
measure  potential  creativity  or  inventive¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  no  testi¬ 
mony  that  such  tests  are  needed.  We 
fall  back  on  the  old  cliche  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  wants  this  program.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  a  little  old-fashioned,  but'I  go 
back  to  the  idea  that  we  have  three  sep¬ 
arate  branches  of  government.  It  is  our 
duty  to  legislate,  not  to  be  told  by  some¬ 
one  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  or 
someone  in  some  building  halfway  down 
the  avenue  what  we  are  supposed  to  do. 
I  do  not  put  much  credence  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  administration  wants  any 
State  in  this  Union  to  have  any  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  program.  I  think 
that  is  a  matter  for  this  body  to  decide. 

The  second  part  of  section  703  calls 
for  a  program  of  guidance  and  counsel¬ 
ing  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of 
such  State - 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  May  we  have  or¬ 
der,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  statement  was 
made  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  believe  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  that  this  matter  would  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authori¬ 
ties.  The  Senator  read  from  the  bottom 
of  page  39  of  the  bill  these  words: 

The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a). 

Subsection  (a)  reads  as  follows: 

Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the 
Commissioner,  through  its  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency,  a  State  plan  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  1204  (a)  — 

And  so  forth.  That  means  that  the 
Commissioner  in  Washington  must  ap¬ 
prove  the  plan.  It  must  be  a  plan  which 
is  directed  through  the  State  agency, 
and  not  through  the  local  communities. 
Regardless  of  how  Senators  feel  as  to 
whether  testing  is  advisable  or  not,  the 
question  here  is  simply  whether  we  want 
Washington  to  be  required  to  approve 
the  counseling,  or  whether  we  want  to 
do  it  back  in  the  States.  There  is  $15 
million  that  can  be  given  to  the  States 
for  this  purpose,  if  they  consent  to  let 
Washington, approve  these  plans.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  provision. 
Washington  must  approve  the  plans,  and 
I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  be  clear  on 
that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
once  more  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself 
1  more  minute. 

I  am  serious  about  this  amendment. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  chairman 
may  accept  it,  inasmuch  as  there  was 


practically  no  evidence  showing  the 
need  for  this  service,  and  the  absence  of 
this  provision  from  the  bill  would  make 
it  more  palatable  to  those  of  us  who  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation,  because  my  amendment  would 
remove,  for  this  year,  one  of  the  direct 
controls  over  State  participation  in  the 
program.  To  me,  if  it  is  not  removed, 
it  will  serve  as  a  guidepost  as  to  what 
we  can  expect  in  the  coming  Congresses. 
If  the  temper  of  this  Congress  prevails 
in  the  next  one  and  others  to  follow,  we 
shall  have  more  and  more  Federal  aid  to 
education,  to  the  point  where  the  local 
school  boards,  the  local  superintendents, 
and  even  the  State  superintendents  will 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  education 
of  our  children. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on 
my  amendment.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Goldwater].  [Putting  the 
question.]  \ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  desig¬ 
nated  “8-11-58-F.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  31,  be¬ 
ginning  after  “guidance,”  in  line  5,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  to  the  period 
in  line  9,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “and 
for  loans  in  accordance  with  part  E  to 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  such 
personnel-and  teachers  while  attending 
such  institutes.” 

On  page  31,  beginning  after  “schools,” 
in  line  22  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
all  to  the  period  in  line  2  on  page  32, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “and  for  loans 
in  accordance  with  part  E  to  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  to  such  individuals 
while  attending  such  institutes.” 

On  page  32,  beginning  after  "school,” 
in  line  17  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
all  to  the  period  in  line  20,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “and  for  loans  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  part  E  to  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  to  such  individuals  while 
attending  such  institutes.” 

On  page  33,  between  lines  6  and  7  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

PART  E - LOANS 

Authorization 

Sec.  541.  (a)  Any  person  who  attends  an 
institute  established  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  be  entitled  to  a  loan, 
made  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b),  in 
the  amount  of  $75  per  week  for  the  period 
of  his  attendance  at  such  institute  in  good 
standing,  as  determined  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section — • 

(1)  shall  be  made  without  security,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  borrower  shall  execute  a  prom¬ 
issory  note  payable  to  the  United  States; 

(2)  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of 
the  borrower,  or  if  he  becomes  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  as  determined  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner; 

(3)  may  be  made  in  such  installments  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  appropriate; 

(4)  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2 
percent  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  thereof,  except  that  no  interest  shall 
accrue  before  the  date  on  which  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  loan  is  to  begin; 

(5)  shall  be  repaid,  together  with  interest 
thereon,  in  graduated  periodic  installments, 
in  accordance  with  such  schedules  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Commissioner,  over  a  period 
beginning  1  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  borrower  ceases  to  attend  such  institute 
and  ending  not  later  than  11  years  after  such 
date,  except  that  (A)  interest  shall  not  ac¬ 
crue  on  a  loan  made  under  this  section,  and 
periodic  installments  need  not  be  paid,  dur¬ 
ing  any  period  (i)  during  which  the  borrower 
is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  (ii)  not  in 
excess  of  3  years,  during  which  the  borrower 
is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  (iii)  during  which  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  serving  in  a  full-time  position  as  a 
teacher  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
in  any  State,  (B)  any  such  period  shall  not  be 
included  in  determining  the  10-year  period 
during  which  the  repayment  must  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  (C)  the  borrower  may  at  his 
option  accelerate  repayment  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  such  loan;  and 

(6)  shall  be  canceled  for  service  as  a  full¬ 
time  teacher  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  a  State,  at  the  rate  of  33  V3  percent 
of  the  amount  of  such  loan  plus  interest 
thereon,  which  was  unpaid  on  the  first  day 
of  such  service,  for  each  complete  academic 
year  of  such  service. 

On  page  3,  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the 
table  of  contents  by  inserting  after  “Sec. 
531.  Determination  of  eligibility,”  the 
following;  <•. 

Part  E — Loans 

Sec.  541.  Authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
plans  to  speak  for  only  a  very  short  time. 
Then  it  is  hoped  that  a  vote  may  be  had 
on  his  amendment.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  Senate  can  then  vote  on  the 
bill.  If  there  are  any  further  amend¬ 
ments,  they  will  go  over  until  tomorrow. 
If  not,  a  vote  will  be  had  on  the  bill  as 
soon  as  action  is  concluded  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  last  amendment  I  shall  offer.  I  shall 
not  ask  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote.  I  shall 
ask  for  a  division. 

My  amendment  is  directed  to  title  V 
of  the  bill.  This  title  establishes  3  in¬ 
stitutes,  1  for  counseling  and  guidance 
training,  one  for  foreign  languages,  and 
a  third  called  General  Institutes.  These 
institutes  would  be  established  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  Their  purpose 
is  to  train  teachers,  either  in  counseling 
and  guidance,  in  foreign  languages,  or, 
in  the  General  Institutes,  for  general 
purposes. 

Tuition  at  these  institutes  would  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  I 
believe  this  fair.  The  committee  bill 
provides  also  that  grants  shall  be  paid 
to  the  teachers  who  attend  the  insti¬ 
tutes,  and,  in  addition,  it  provides  allow¬ 


ances  for  dependent  children  when  they 
attend  the  institutes. 

The  House  bill  has  a  similar  title,  ex¬ 
cept  that  no  General  Institute  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  House  bill.  The  House  pro¬ 
vides  that  stipends  of  $75  weekly  shall 
be  paid  to  teachers  attending  the  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  that  allowances  for  dependent 
children  shall  be  $15  a  week. 

I  understand  that  the  usual  institute 
is  from  8  to  12  weeks,  if  we  assume  12 
weeks,  and  the  stipend  would  be  $75  a 
week,  $900  would  be  paid  to  a  teacher 
for  attending  the  institute.  If  there 
should  be  a  dependent  child  or  two,  the 
allowance  would  be  $15  or  $30  more  per 
week. 

I  know  that  it  is  difficult  for  teachers 
to  pay  their  expenses  to  attend  these  in¬ 
stitutes.  My  amendment  would  not  re¬ 
quire  them  to  pay  their  expenses.  But  I 
point  out  the  purpose  of  the  institutes  is 
that  teachers  receiving  training  in  the 
institute  shall  return  to  their  schools 
to  teach.  I  assume  that  they  will  return 
to  teach  and  I  believe  most  of  them  will. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  to  teachers,  in  the  amount  of  $75 
a  week,  with  no  allowances  for  depend¬ 
ent  children.  The  allowance  would 
amount  to  $900,  but  it  would  be  a  loan, 
under  the  easy  provisions  of  the  bill.  It 
could  be  a  12-year  loan,  but  the  teacher 
would  not  be  required  to  repay  the  loan 
if  he  continued  to  teach.  For  my  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  if  the  teacher  attend¬ 
ing  the  institute  continues  to  teach,  the 
loan,  whatever  its  total  may  be,  shall  be 
forgiven  at  the  rate  of  33  y3  percent  a 
year.  If  the  teacher  continued  to  teach 
for  3  years,  the  loan  would  be  repaid. 
Of  course,  if  he  should  get  a  better  job 
and  leave  the  teaching  profession,  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  should  repay  the 
loan  over  a  period  of  12  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  institute  is  to  train  teach¬ 
ers  for  continued  teaching.  My  amend¬ 
ment  is  fair  to  teachers  selected  for  the 
institutes,  for  they  would  not  be  out  of 
pocket  for  their  expenses  and  could  re¬ 
pay  in  money,  or  33  y3  percent  of  the 
loan  would  be  forgiven  for  each  year  of 
teaching.  It  is  fairer  to  other  teachers 
who  would  not  get  Federal  help  and  who 
must  take  advance  training,  and  are 
forced  to  pay  all  their  expenses. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senator’s  amendment 
could  serve  a  useful  purpose,  if  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  it.  As  I  understand,  it 
would  not  change  the  availability,  of 
funds  to  aid  teachers  to  take  these  spe¬ 
cial  courses. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Not  at  all.  Every 
teacher  admitted  would  receive  full 
expense. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  it 
does  provide  that,  instead  of  being  an 
outright  gift,  the  allowance  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  a  loan,  which  will  be  for¬ 
given  at  the  rate  of  one-third  for  each 
year  the  teacher  may  continue  to  teach 
the  courses  afterward. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  on  all  fours  with  the  princi¬ 
ple  we  followed  during  the  war,  when  we 
provided  for  the  medical  education  of 
certain  students,  and  required  that  they 
should  serve  at  least  1  year — or  whatever 
the  requirement  was — in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  one  of  the  military  branches. 
That  insured  that,  in  return  for  the 
medical  education  and  for  deferment 
from  other  military  service,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  get  some  service  in  the 
Medical  Corps. 

In  this  instance  the  Senator  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  certain  that  where 
money  is  advanced  to  teachers  for  ob¬ 
taining  special  courses  that  they  will  ac¬ 
tually  spend  some  time  in  teaching 
those  courses  afterwards,  or  else  repay 
the  money. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  The  amendment 
has  been  very  much  clarified  by  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota.  To  sum  it  up,  the  Senator’s 
amendment  replaces  the  stipends  or 
gifts  with  loans.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  That  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  it.  The  Cooper  amend¬ 
ment  would  provide  loans  which  could  be 
repaid  or  earned  back,  so  to  speak,  if 
the  people  performed  their  teaching 
services. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I'  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
to  describe  the  amendment,  I  would  call 
it  the  birth  control  amendment.  The 
elimination  of  the  provision  for  depend¬ 
ent  children  is  quite  unrealistic  and  fails 
to  take  into  account  a  practical-problem 
which  confronts  us  in  regard  to  the 
small  institutes.  We  have  a  good  many 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  who  have 
large  families.  They  are  recognized  as 
teachers  who  have  great  teaching  poten¬ 
tialities,  and  who  ought  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  further  training. 

What  do  they  have  to  do?  They  are 
already  paid  such  low  salaries  that  the 
fathers  of  large  families  in  the  teaching 
profession  have  to  engage  in  some  other 
work  during  the  summer. 

I  am  not  talking  about  exceptional 
cases.  The  cases  exist  by  the  hundreds. 
It  is  recognized  that  if  we  are  to  give 
these  particular  individuals  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  need  and  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  better  positions  in  the 
teaching  professions,  so  they  can  make 
greater  contributions,  it  is  necessary  to 
send  them  to  institutes. 

What  do  they  say?  They  say,  “We 
cannot  afford  to  do  it,  because  we  do 
not  have  the  funds  to  take  care  of  our 
children.”  The  unmarried  teachers  or 
the  young  married  teachers  with  very 
small  families  can  go,  but  the  amend¬ 
ment  makes  it  impossible  for  the  teach¬ 
ers  with  the  big  families  to  go  to  the 
institute.  We  must  face  up  to  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  teachers’  families.  A  very 
competent  teacher  ought  to  be  encour- 
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aged  to  go  to  an  institute.  It  is  only 
common  senses  that  we  ought  to  make 
an  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  an 
additional  stipend  to  help  take  care  of  a 
larger  family,  so  that  the  father  of  the 
family  may  take  the  institute  training. 

I  happen  to  be  against  birth  control, 
particularly  in  this  kind  of  situation. 
Therefore  I  oppose  the  amedment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  com¬ 
mittee  we  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
stipends.  It  seemed  that  that  was  the 
least  we  could  do  for  the  teachers  who 
are  willing  to  undergo  the  training. 

The  amendment  would  effect  a  com¬ 
plete  departure  from  the  policies  and 
regulations  previously  established  by 
Congress  for  the  conduct  of  training  in¬ 
stitutes  by  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  as  well  as  the  training  programs 
conducted  by  other  government  agen¬ 
cies,  such  as  the  professional  nurse 
traineeship  program,  the  public  health 
traineeship  program,  and  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program. 

The  Teachers  Institutes  in  title  V  of 
S.  4237  will  be  modeled  on  these  pro¬ 
grams.  They  will  be  administered  by 
the  institutions  of  higher  education,  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Education.  I  think  we  can  assume 
that  the  Commissioner  will  approve  only 
those  institutes  which  conform  to  the 
pattern  already  established  by  Congress, 
and  which  are  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

Therefore  I  cannot  support  the  Cooper 
amendment.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  re¬ 
tain  the  present  language  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  title. 

Mi-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  if  we  adopt 
the  amendment  we  discriminate  against 
the  teachers  of  our  country,  the  poorest 
paid,  most  underpaid,  the  most  miserably 
paid  group  in  America. 

Under  the  Public  Health  Service,  un-  ^ 
der  the  training  program  for  professional ' 
nurses,  under  the  program  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  under  the 
programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  under  all  other  Government  pro¬ 
grams  we  provide  stipends.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  pick  out  the  teachers  and 
deny  the  stipends  to  the  teachers,  when 
they  take  a  short  4-week  course  in  the 
summertime.  If  we  required  them  to 
pay  back  these  stipends,  it  would  cost 
the  Government  more  in  redtape  and  in 
administration  and  in  the  collection  of 
these  loans  than  it  would  cost  by  giving 
them  the  same  benefits  we  give  to  the 
other  people  under  the  various  Govern¬ 
ment  programs. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  for  a  division  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  4237)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  that,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  the  bill  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  Senate  now  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  13247, 
the  companion  House  bill,  to  strengthen 
the  national  defense  and  to  encourage 
and  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  educational  programs,  to  meet 
critical  national  needs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  that  the  House  bill  is  deemed 
to  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  S.  4237,  as 
amended;  and  that  the  amendment  is 
deemed  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  read  the  third  time. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  13247),  as  amended, 
is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
statement  which  I  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Thye 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Russian  sputnik 
shocked  us  out  of  our  complacency.  X  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  the  scientific  successes  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  own  country  since  that 
date  have  not  lulled  us  to  sleep.  By  enact¬ 
ing  into  law  S.  4237,  we  will  assure  our¬ 
selves  that  we  will  be  graduating  in  the 
future  the  scientists,  engineers,  technicians, 
and  mathematicians  so  important  to  us  in 
this  highly  technical  world  in  which  we  live 
today.  These  will  be  the  men  and  women 
who  will  help  forge  the  progress  and  leader¬ 
ship  our  Nation  must  possess  if  we  are  to 
regain  a  position  of  unquestioned  world 
leadership. 

I  am  happy  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
When  Congress  reconvened  last  January, 
I  introduced  several  education  bills  of  my 
own,  namely:  S.  2916,  S.  2917,  and  S.  3281. 
I  had  hoped  that  we  could  act  swiftly  on 
these  education  measures  so  that  they  could 
become  effective  in  the  school  year  begin¬ 
ning  next  month.  I  was  convinced  that  we 
could  regain  unquestioned  world  leadership 
in  science  and  technology  only  through  our 
educators  and  our  system  of  education. 
That  is  why  I  felt  it  was  so  essential  that 
Congress  act  early  in  the  session.  I  regret 
that  this  was  not  done. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  enact  effective  education  leg¬ 
islation  now,  before  we  adjourn.  I  am  partic¬ 
ularly  pleased  that  S.  4237  includes  most 
of  what  I  had  proposed  in  the  bills  X  intro¬ 
duced  last  January.  My  bills  included  a  na¬ 
tional  scholarship  program  and  provision 
for  loans  to  colleges  and  universities  for 


science  equipment  and  facilities.  Both  of 
these  items  are  Included  in  the  Hill  bill. 

There  are  many  other  worthwhile  features 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  which 
I  will  not  enumerate,  but  I  do  want  to  go 
on  record  in  support  of  this  bill  as  a  “giant 
step’’  in  the  right  direction. 

I  regret  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  eliminating  the  scholarship 
provisions  of  their  version  of  the  bill.  I 
strongly  feel  that  we  must  include  a  scholar¬ 
ship  program  if  we  are  going  to  encourage 
the  most  apt  of  our  students  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  the  high  school  level. 
A  loan  program  will  not  provide  sufficient 
motivation  to  bring  into  our  colleges  and 
universities  the  number  of  future  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  our  country 
needs.  Therefore,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
as  favoring  the  provision  in  the  bill  now 
before  us  which  calls  for  23,000  4-year 
scholarships. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  several  telegrams  and  a  let¬ 
ter  I  received  on  the  pending  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ely,  Nev.,  August  11, 1958. 
Senator  George  W.  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Earnestly  request  you  oppose  Federal 
scholarship  bills  now  before  Senate.  Ex¬ 
penditure  not  justified:  too  much  Federal 
interference  in  schools  as  is.  Federal  money 
would  undoubtedly  put  controls  on  cur¬ 
riculum  of  both  the  recipient  and  the  college 
‘of  their  choice.  Regards. 

Thomas  A.  Smith. 

Member,  Nevada  State  Council  on 
Education. 

Battle  Mountain,  Nev.,  August  9,  1958. 
Senator  George  W.  Malone, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  strongly  oppose  any  action  on  Federal 
scholarship. 

E.  Digrazia, 

Member,  State  Council  on  Education. 


Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  August  11,  1958. 
Senator  George  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  :  Please  vote  in  opposition  to 
any  further  Federal  aid  to  education  and  to 
Federal  scholarship. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  Dewey  Solomon, 
Mrs.  Wendell  Bunker. 


Reno,  Nev.,  August  8,  1958. 
Senator  George  W.  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  your  opposition  to  Federal  scholar¬ 
ship  bills. 


S.  Vernon  Wines, 


Boulder  City,  Nev.,  August  8,  1958. 
Senator  Molly  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Please  vote  to  oppose  Federal  scholarship 
bill. 

Lillian  Collins. 
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Elko,  Nev.,  August  8 ,  1958. 
Hon.  George  W.  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 

We  repeat  our  resolution  being  directly 
opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  education,  particu¬ 
larly  pending  bills  on  Federal  aid  to  scholar¬ 
ships. 

R.  H.  Pearce, 

President ,  Elko  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Jiggs,  Nev.,  August  7,  1958. 
Hon.  George  W.  Malone, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  oppose  the  Federal 
scholarship  bill  which  will  be  in  the  Senate 
for  debate  next  week,  I  understand. 

We  oppose  Federal  aid  to  our  schools — our 
last  stand  against  socialism. 

Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Fern  J.  Barnes, 

Member,  Citizens  Committee  on  Education. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,'  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill  because  I  believe  it 
will — 

First.  Bring  about  the  destruction  of 
the  privately  financed  scholarship  foun¬ 
dations. 

Second.  Drive  the  students  of  highest 
ability  from  the  hundreds  of  small  col¬ 
leges  of  the  Nation  to  a  few  colleges  of 
high  prestige. 

Third.  Enlarge  the  power  and  the  size 
of  an  already  oversized  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  incapable,  because  of  its  bigness, 
to  efficiently  manage  its  affairs  and  fi¬ 
nances. 

Fourth.  Lead  to  the  control  of  our  ed¬ 
ucational  system  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  with  its  dangerous  potential¬ 
ities  of  exercising  centralized  influence 
and  of  limiting  academic  freedom. 

Fifth.  Weaken  private,  municipal  and 
State  initiative  in  educational  affairs. 

Sixth.  Emphasis  the  fallacious  belief 
that  Federal  moneys  are  the  cure  for  all 
evils. 

Seventh.  Fail  to  recognize  the  fright¬ 
ening  fiscal  predicament  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  a  time  when  State  and 
local  governments  are  financially  in  a 
far  better  position  to  finance  the 
scholarships  if  they  are  necessary. 
There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Nation 
which  is  not  in  a  better  financial  posi¬ 
tion  than  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  the  confidence  I  have  in 
the  youth  of  our  country.  I  think  they 
are  much  smarter  than  we  realize.  We 
have  been  talking  about  giving  them 
something :  grants,  gifts,  stipends,  loans. 
Yet  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  cannot  manage  its  affairs  so  as 
to  pay  the  current  costs  of  government. 


A  deficit  of  $10  billion  or  $12  billion 
will  accrue  this  year.  Whose  debt  will 
it  be?  It  will  be  the  debt  of  the  youth 
of  the  land. 

Tonight  we  try  to  “kid”  them  and 
say,  “We  will  increase  the  debt  a  little 
and  give  you  something.”  But  we  can¬ 
not  even  pay  the  current  costs  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  With  more  people  employed 
in  the  United  States  than  ever  before 
in  its  history,  with  all  the  years  of  pros¬ 
perity  which  our  country  has  enjoyed, 
the  Government  is  unable  to  manage  its 
affairs  without  adding  to  the  debt. 

The  greatest  thing  we  can  do  for  the 
youth  of  America  is  to  pass  on  to  them 
our  American  heritage;  to  make  secure 
for  them  our  economic  system;  to  as¬ 
sure  the  solvency  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

For  many  years  people  have  raised 
their  voices  about  the  Federal  debt.  But 
I  submit  that  if  the  deficit  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  continues  to  increase  at  this 
rate  for  10  years,  we  will  reach  the 
point  of  no  return. 

Congress  has  instigated  program  after 
program  to  add  to  the  debt  and  place  it 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  youth  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  Tonight  we  insult  their  intelligence 
by  telling  them  we  are  going  to  give  them 
something.  We  send  word  to  the  people 
back  home;  “Do  not  reappraise  your 
schools.  Do  not  have  town  meetings  to 
see  what  you  can  do  to  improve  your 
educational  facilities.  Uncle  Sam  will  do 
it  for  you.” 

We  shall  be  directing  a  blow  at  the 
best  kind  of  education  if  we  pass  the  bill. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it;  this  is  not  a 
bill  for  Federal  aid  to  education;  it  is  a 
bill  for  Federal  education. 

Many  persons  were  shocked  when  the 
Army  marched  into  Little  Rock  to  run 
the  schools.  If  we  pass  the  bill,  before 
many  years  there  will  be  an  army  of 
psychologists,  counselors,  guidance  ex¬ 
perts,  inspectors,  bureaucrats,  and 
others  who  will  approve  or  disapprove 
the  local  plans  and  will  direct  and  select 
the  teachers  who  are  to  institute  the  pro¬ 
grams.  What  teachers  will  they  be? 
They  will  be  those  who  will  go  along. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  Federal  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  beginning  tonight.  The  cost 
enumerated  here  is  small  compared  with 
what  it  will  be.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  changes  the  courses  of  study. 
There  is  nothing  which  provides  that  the 
money  shall  be  used  to  redirect  teaching 
efforts. 

This  is  a  bill  to  take  education  away 
from  the  parents  and  the  localities,  and 
to  place  it  in  bureaucratic  Washington. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  defeated.  If  it  is 
not,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  defeat  it. 

Several  Senators.  Hear!  Hear! 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  who  said  this  is 
a  day  of  decision  in  American  history, 
because  we  are  deciding,  at  midnight, 
whether  we  will  let  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  United  States  drift  away  or 
whether  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  put  into  the  scale  on  the 
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side  of  a  better  educational  system  for 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  times  which 
challenge  America’s  military,  intellec¬ 
tual,  spiritual,  and  material  leadership. 
This  is  Our  day  of  decision.  What  we 
do  here  today  can  represent  a  beginning 
in  this  Nation’s  answer  to  the  Commu¬ 
nist  challenge  in  education  and  to  our 
own  increased  educational  needs.  Amer¬ 
ica  must  educate  more  young  people  in 
the  highly  complex  skills  which  the  Na¬ 
tion  needs  to  sustain  and  to  continue  to 
progress  in  the  free  world. 

Our  answer  to  the  Nation’s  educational 
needs  is  based,  in  part,  upon  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  which  resulted  from  the 
valuable  and  constructive  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  committee  dis¬ 
cussed  these  needs  with  outstanding  sci¬ 
entists,  leaders,  educators,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  professional  organizations. 
We  have  weighed  the  evidence,  we  have 
measured  the  facts,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  they  call  for 
action  on  the  part  of  this  Congress. 

There  can  be  no  question — time  does- 
not  permit  further  delay  in  remedying 
the  fact  that — 

First.  Excellence  in  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  continues  to  go  largely  unreward¬ 
ed.  Each  year  almost  one-half  of  the 
Nation’s  most  talented  and  capable  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  continue  their  education 
beyond  the  high  school.  This  results  in 
a  serious  loss  of  the  optimum  develop¬ 
ment  of  brainpower  so  vitally  needed  in 
the  industrial  and  defense  efforts  of  our 
time. 

Second.  Thousands  of  capable  students 
who  would  pursue  higher  education  in 
preparation  for  careers  in  teaching  or 
science  are  discouraged  by  the  cost  of  4 
years  of  college,  which  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1940. 

Countless  thousands  of  other  students 
of  good  potential  do  not  pursue  post- 
high-school  studies  because  of  a  lack  of 
motivation  in  the  home,  in  the  school, 
and  in  the  larger  community. 

Third.  At  a  time  when  the  technically 
and  scientifically  trained  person  is  most 
needed,  about  100,000  seniors  attend 
public  high  schools  where  no  advanced 
mathematics  of  any  kind  is  offered. 
Only  1  out  of  3  students  takes  a  chem¬ 
istry  course;  1  out  of  4,  physics;  1  out  of 
3,  intermediate  algebra;  and  1  out  of  8, 
trigonometry  or  solid  geometry. 

Fourth.  The  foreign  language  picture 
is  equally  dim.  Of  all  public  high 
schools  in  the  United  States,  56.4  per¬ 
cent  offer  no  modem  foreign  language 
instruction  to  their  students,  not  quite 
half  of  the  public  high  schools  in  25 
States  teach  modem  foreign  languages. 

Fifth.  There  are  still  91,500  full-time 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  who  hold 
less  than  standard  certificates.  This 
situation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
failure  of  most  of  the  States  to  develop 
modem  foreign  language,  mathematics, 
and  science  courses  of  study  and  teach¬ 
ers  guides. 

Schools  have  been  slow  in  adopting 
newer  methods  which  would  enhance 
the  teaching-learning  situation  such  as 
the  mass  mediums  of  television,  radio, 
films,  and  other  audio-visual  aids. 
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Sixth.  The  quality  of  instruction  in 
higher  education  in  no  small  measure 
will  determine  the  excellence  of  our  fu¬ 
ture  professional  men  and  women.  We 
must  prevent  further  deterioration  in 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  our  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education.  This 
gradual  breakdown  is  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  in  1953-54,  31  percent  of  new 
college  teachers  had  doctorial  degrees. 
Three  years  later  this  figure  had  dropped 
to  only  23  percent,  which  indicates  a 
serious  deterioration  in  the  qualifications 
of  new  college  teachers. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  stated 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  opening,  of  the 
recent  hearings  on  science  and  educa¬ 
tion  for  national  defense : 

We  Americans  know  we  must  mobilize  our 
Nation’s  brainpower  in  the  struggle  for 
survival. 

In  the  interest  of  national  defense  the 
Federal  Government  must  undertake  a 
definite  role  in  the  solution  of  certain 
educational  problems.  I  think  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Hovde,  president  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  summarized  this  point  quite 
adequately  when  he  stated : 

In  the  interest  of  not  only  national  de¬ 
fense,  but  also  the  maintenance  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  Government  and  the  free-enterprise 
system  itself  *  *  *  the  Federal  Government 
must  do  everything  in  its  power  to  improve 
and  strengthen  our  American  educational 
system  by  stimulating,  motivating,  and  sup¬ 
porting  both  private  and  local  governmental 
efforts  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education. 

The  testimony  heard  by  the  Senate 
committee,  the  reports,  and  studies  of 
various  groups  concerned  with  educa¬ 
tion,  all  substantiate  one  prevailing  fact: 
The  greatest  need  in  American  educa¬ 
tion  today  is  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  and  a  new  esteem  for 
academic  teaching  and  academic  accom¬ 
plishment.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  fullest  utilization  of  our  brainpower 
resources  must  be  accomplished  if  we 
would  advance  scientific  research,  man 
our  commerce  and  industry,  staff  our 
schools  and  fill  our  public  offices  with 
qualified  people. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  been  carefully  and  thoughtfully  de¬ 
signed  to  offer  assistance  to  the  States 
to  help  them  improve  and  expand  the 
quality  of  their  educational  programs 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

In  summarizing  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
committee  reports  that — 

Scholarship  awards  are  offered  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  challenge  high  school  students  to 
do  their  best,  and  to  stimulate  parents  to 
insist  not  only  that  their  children  work 
hard,  but  that  their  schools  provide  the 
proper  courses  of  instruction.  Additional 
scholarship  grants  based  on  need  will  also 
aid  scholarship  winners  to  complete  a  4- 
year  college  education.  Student  loans  will 
be  aavilable  to  other  highly  qualified  col¬ 
lege  students  needing  financial  assistance. 

A  limited  number  of  fellowship  grants  are 
offered  those  who  advance  into  graduate 
school  to  obtain  their  doctoral  degrees  and 
thus  better  qualify  themselves  to  be  college 
instructors. 

Secondary — and  elementary-school  teach¬ 
ers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  spe- 
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cial  institutes  where  they  may  increase  their 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  teach.  Able 
students  will  be  encouraged  to  become 
teachers  by  a  forgiveness  feature  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  loan  program  under  which  recipients 
who  later  enter  the  teaching  profession  will 
have  their  loans  canceled  in  5  years  at  the 
rate  of  20  percent  for  each  year  they  teach. 

The  bill  provides  for  aptitude  testing  of 
children  as  they  are  entering  high  school, 
in  order  to  identify  the  particular  talents 
and  potentialities  of  each  child.  To  assure 
that  all  of  our  children,  and  especially  those 
most  gifted  intellectually,  can  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  develop  their  abilities  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  guidance  and  counseling  services  will 
help  high  school  students  along  paths  of 
study  best  suited  to  their  individual  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  will  give  particular  attention  to 
urging  that  the  ablest  and  most  promising 
take  the  courses  that  will  qualify  them  for 
admission  to  college. 

Provision  is  made  for  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  in  the  use  of  television  and  other 
modern  media  of  communication  for  educa¬ 
tional:  purposes. 

To  enable  students  to  secure  the  most 
benefit  from  courses  in  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  modern  foreign  languages, 
grants  will  be  made  to  State  educational 
agencies,  on  a  matching  basis,  for  purchase 
of  modern  laboratory  equipment. 

To  help  meet  the  defense  and  foreign 
relations  needs  of  the  Nation,  language  and 
area  centers  will  be  provided  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  the  language  and  culture  of 
foreign  peoples,  especially  those  in  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  help  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
technical  personnel  to  assist  scientists 
and  engineers,  area  vocational  educational 
schools  will  be  created  to  give  instruction  in 
techniques  and  skills  essential  to  the  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

To  assure  that  scientists  and  researchers 
shall  have  available  to  them  the  latest 
developments  in  their  fields,  there  is  es¬ 
tablished  a  science  information  service  for 
indexing,  abstracting,  translating,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  to  American  scientists  the  findings 
of  scientific  research  throughout  the  world. 

By  enacting  the  bill,  we  will  say  to  the 
American  people,  that  this  Nation  will 
recognize  and  reward  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment'  through  a  well-constructed  pro¬ 
gram  of  scholarships.  We  say  also,  that 
we  must  improve  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  in  order  that  we  can  identify 
capable  students  and  help  students  at¬ 
tain  the  heights  of  their  potential.  We 
would  further  recognize  the  Nation’s 
urgent  need  to  have  more  well-taught 
science,  mathematics  and  modern  foreign 
language  courses. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  national  defense  education  proposal 
is  that  it  reflects  awareness  of  the  de¬ 
pendency  of  one  phase  of  learning  upon 
another.  For  example,  the  bill  would 
help  to  meet  some  of  our  more  specific 
needs  for  the  scientific  and  profession¬ 
ally  trained  person.  At  the  same  time  it 
recognizes  the  continuing  value  of  exist¬ 
ing  programs  such  as  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  and  its  role  in  the  training  of  tech¬ 
nicians.  The  better  reporting  of  statis¬ 
tics  on  education  and  the  need  for  bet¬ 
ter  scientific  information  receive  due 
and  proper  attention  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act.  The  design  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  will  not  allow  us  to  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul. 

The  fulfillment  of  America’s  educa¬ 
tional  needs  presents  our  citizens  with 
one  of  the  most  demanding,  most  imper¬ 
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ative  and  most  momentous  tasks  of 
these  times.  The  strategic  importance 
of  good  education  has  both  national  and 
international  implications:  First,  the 
forward  progress  of  our  own  society  both 
in  terms  of  productive  living  and  re¬ 
sponsible  citizenship  depends  upon  a 
more  highly  trained,  more  informed,  en¬ 
lightened  and  learned  citizenry,  because 
the  effects  of  education  are  felt  in  every 
phase  of  society,  the  task  of  overcoming 
long-existing  deficiencies,  of  enriching 
present  programs,  and  of  improving  and 
expanding  each  of  our  State  school  sys- 
terms  is  truly  momentous;  and,  second, 
America  as  a  democratic  society  and  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  world’s  free 
peoples  must  be  able  to  respond  to  the 
scientific,  technical  and  educational 
challenges  of  another  nation  which 
seeks  only  to  further  the  cause  of  totali¬ 
tarianism. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  expeditious 
and  feasible  means  by  which  this  chal¬ 
lenge  can  be  met,  and  the  problems  of 
American  education  soundly  solved  is 
through  a  system  of  Federal  assistance 
to  the  States  for  those  programs  which 
are  in  most  dire  need  of  attention.  The 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
would  provide  that  Federal  assistance.  I 
consider  this  proposal  to  be  a  sound  and 
purposeful  measure  through  which  the 
Federal  Government  may  make  a  re¬ 
sponsible  and  significant  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  our  educational  problems. 
My  membership  on  the  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  Committee  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  hearings  concerning  science 
and  education  for  national  defense  have 
served  to  strengthen  my  conviction  that 
the  enactment  of  S.  4327  is  a  must. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  for  his 
unfailing  courtesy  and  the  great  pa¬ 
tience  and  care  with  which  the  hearings 
were  conducted.  They  reflect  credit 
upon  him,  on  the  committee,  and  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Like¬ 
wise,  I  pay  my  sincere  tribute  to  the 
educators  who  testified  before  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  are  about  to  act  on  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  of  this  or  any 
other  session. 

The  Nation  can  be  no  stronger  than 
its  people.  Modern  machines  have  per¬ 
formed  miracles.  But  they  cannot,  no 
matter  how  complicated,  replace  the 
human  mind. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
complicated  field  of  legislation  than 
this.  There  is  no  doubt  of  our  need  to 
strengthen  the  educational  system  of 
our  country.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  want  to  encase  our  system  in  a 
totalitarian  mold. 

Americans  value  deeply  the  traditional 
system  under  which  the  control  of  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
people  who  are  affected.  They  rightly 
do  not  want  to  abandon  that  system. 

We  were  looking  for  a  way  through 
which  help  could  be  extended  without 
the  control  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 
And  in  this  bill  I  believe  we  have  found 
it. 
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Our  Nation  is  very  fortunate  that 
standing  at  the  helm  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  was  the  very 
able,  very  experienced,  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill].  I  know  of 
no  more  effective  legislator  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate — no  man  who  does  a  better  job  in 
representing  his  State  and  serving  his 
country. 

The  committee  approaches  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  prudence.  With  caution,  and 
with  a  desire  to  produce  an  effective, 
workable  bill.  Fortunately,  the  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  men  extremely  well- 
qualified  to  handle  the  problem. 

The  thanks  of'  the  Senate  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Nation  are  due  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  the  junior  Senator  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  my  own  colleague,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 

Equal  thanks  are  due  the  members 
of  the  minority  who  were  led  by  the 
scholarly  senior  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Smith],  I  think  that  since  he 
is  retiring  from  the  Senate  this  is  a 
fitting  measure  to  serve  as  a  climax  to 
his  distinguished  legislative  career. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  our  dedicated 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]. 

Of  course,  there  were  Members  who 
opposed  this  bill.  But  again,  they  de¬ 
bated  the  issues  and  kept  consideration 
of  the  measure  on  a  plane  befitting  its 
importance. 

This  generation  will  be  remembered  as 
the  one  which  permitted  the  education 
of  our  children  to  slip  behind  the 
present-day  level  of  human  knowledge. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  also  be 
remembered  for  failure  to  remedy  this 
deplorable  situation  once  we  became 
aware  of  it. 

It  took  the  Soviet  satellites  and  the 
Soviet  ballistic  missiles  to  arouse  us  to 
the  full  dimensions  of  our  peril.  We 
have  taken  many  steps  since  Sputnik  I, 
seeking  to  close  the  gap. 

We  have  appropriated  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  missiles,  planes,  and  scientific 
research.  We  have  reorganized  the 
Defense  Department.  We  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  Space  Agency.  We  have  in¬ 
creased  material  incentives  to  keep  our 
skilled  and  able  men  in  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices. 

This  represents  a  tremendous  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  and  the  energy 
of  the  American  people. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  of 
another  tremendous  investment  in  the 
resources  and  the  energies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  proud  Nation.  It  was  the  Ma- 
ginot  Line  behind  which  France  thought 
it  could  sit  in  safety. 

Tons  of  concrete  were  poured  into  the 
Maginot  Line.  The  ablest  artillery  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  time  carefully  implaced 
guns  of  every  description  to  cover  every 
conceivable  spot  in  front  of  the  line. 

Elaborate  systems  of  underground 
-  transportation  were  laid  out.  There 
were  elevators  and  cars  and  devices  to 
insure  the  indefinite  preservation  of  the 
French  soldiers  who  manned  the  line. 


But  despite  the  concrete  and  the  guns 
and  the  elaborate  fortifications,  the 
Maginot  Line  did  not  slow  up  the  advance 
of  the  German  armies  for  a  day  once 
they  began  to  move.  The  Maginot  Line 
represented  one  of  the  most  wasteful  in¬ 
vestments  in  all  of  history  simply  because 
it  had  a  fatal  weakness — it  could  be 
outflanked. 

The  billions  of  dollars  that  we  have 
spent  on  missiles,  planes,  guns,  ships, 
radar,  and  the  other  implements  of  mod¬ 
ern  war  could  easily  become  another 
Maginot  Line.  The  instruments  are 
worthless  if  we  do  not  have  educated 
minds  to  control  them. 

There  is  no  security  except  in  people. 
The  Atlas,  the  Thor,  and  the  Jupiter  will 
be  obsolete  within  a  few  years.  And 
once  they  are  obsolete  there  will  be  noth¬ 
ing  left  of  our  investment  ih  them  ex¬ 
cept  the  experience  we  have  gained. 

But  there  is  one  investment  in  which 
the  United  States  can  never  lose.  It  is 
the  investment  in  the  minds  of  our  young 
people.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider 
this  measure  solely  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  defense.  I  believe  a  major 
issue  before  our  country  is  that  of  secu¬ 
rity,  but  we  would  live  within  narrow 
and  limited  horizons  if  we  thought  that 
security  was  a  matter  of  weapons  alone. 

Security  consists  of  people  who  are 
alert,  people  who  are  vigilant,  and  people 
who  are  trained  to  cope  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  problems  of  the  modern  world. 

We  cannot  cope  with  those  problems 
unless  we  have  men  skilled  in  physics, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
all  of  the  natural  sciences,  but  neither 
can  we  cope  with  them  if  our  training 
is  solely  in  the  natural  sciences. 

We  look  for  citizens  who  are  broad- 
gauged,  who  understand  the  workings  of 
our  system,  who  are  conscious  of  the 
great  heritage  of  our  culture.  We  need 
men  and  women  who  understand  Aris¬ 
totle  as  well  as  Darwin;  who  are  as 
familiar  with  Shakespeare  as  they  are 
witfi  Einstein  and  Newton.  The  time 
may  come  when  we  will  have  to  take  up 
arms  once  again  to  defend  our  heritage. 
But  we  must  know  what  it  is  that  we 
are  defending,  and  even  more  important 
we  must  know  the  kind  of  world  which 
we  wish  to  extend  and  create  so  that  our 
descendants  can  live  in  peace  and 
progress. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  .an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  that  direction.  It  is  only 
the  first  step  but,  as  such,  it  is  an  historic 
landmark  and  the  Nation  owes  a  debt  of 
eternal  gratitude  to  those  who  contrib¬ 
uted  to  its  achievement. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  All  time  has  been 
yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 62 


Aiken 

Hennings 

Monroney 

AllOtt 

Hill 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hoblitzell 

Morton 

Barrett 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Beall 

Ives 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Jackson 

Fastore 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Potter 

Carroll 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Proxmire 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jordan 

Pur  tell 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Revercomb 

Church 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Douglas 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Long 

Symington 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Fulbriglrt 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Gore 

Martin,  Iowa 

Yarborough 

Green 

McClellan 

Young 

Hayden 

McNamara 

NAYS— 26 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Robertson 

Bible 

Frear 

Russell 

Bricker 

Goldwater 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Stennis 

Butler 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Thurmond 

Capehart 

Lausche 

Watkins 

Curtis 

Malone 

Williams 

Dworsnak 

Martin,  Fa. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Chavez 

Holland 

OMahoney 

Dirksen 

J  avits 

Payne 

Flanders 

Murray 

So  the  bill  H.  R.  13247  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mi-.  O’Mahoney],  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  to  attend 
the  funeral  services  of  Representative 
McVey.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent,  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne] 
is  necessarily  absent.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Payne]  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
to  attend  the  NATO  Parliamentary 
Conference,  in  London,  as  chairman  of 
the  Economic  Section  of  the  General  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  Senate  bill  4237  will  be  in¬ 
definitely  postponed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make,  in 
House  bill  13247,  all  necessary  technical 
and  clerical  changes,  including  changes 
in  section  and  subsection  numbers  and 
letters,  and  cross  references  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

j _ 

FOREIGN-POLICY  AfSDRESS  BY  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES  BEFORE  THE  GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  UNITED  NA¬ 
TIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  M\  Presi¬ 
dent,  today,  once  again,  the  world  had 
an  opportunity  to  contrast  the  attitude 
of  America  and  the  attitude  of  comrKu- 
nism  toward  international  affairs. 

Today,  the  President  of  our  country 
appeared  before  the  United  Nations. 
He  laid  down  the  program  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  support.  It 
consisted  of  proposals  which  went  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

The  President’s  speech  recognized 
that  we  must  look  to  the  future,  and  not 
confine  outselves  solely  to  the  past.  It 
was  based  on  the  proposition  that  the 

*  people  of  the  world  must  get  ahead, 

■  rather  than  get  even. 

He  called  for  a  cooperative  effort  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  Middle 
East,  rather  than  a  destructive  effort  to 
tear  the  Middle  East  to  pieces. 

!  I  think  the  people  of  our  Nation  re¬ 
alize  that  there  can  be  no  peace  so  long 
as  there  are  countries  whose  citizens  live 
"  in  bitter  poverty  and  humiliation.  I 
think  they  are  also  aware  that  while  the 
'citizens  of  those  countries  must  be 
helped,  the  emphasis  must  be  on  helping 
them  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  reported  that  the 
delegates  of  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
applaud  throughout  the  address.  In-y 
stead,  they  met  the  proposals  of  th)s 
country  with  cold  silence. 

This  is  the  sharp  contrast — the  Con¬ 
trast  between  a  nation  that  desires 
progress  and  a  philosophy  that/desires 
revenge.  The  world  will  tak<y  note  of 
thfts  contrast. 

-  The  President’s  speech  today  was  the 
beginning  of  a  constructive  approach  to 
the  problems  of  a  strife/ridden  part  of 
the  world.  Let  us  hope  that  it  can  be 
carried  through  to  th^e  benefit  of  all  who 
love  peace. 

ORDER  FOR/&D  JOURNMENT  TO 
12  o'clock  NOON 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  a/k  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the'Senate  concludes  its  session,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o’clock 
noon/today. 

■pie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  announce  that  we 
expect  to  have  the  Senate  consider  the 
following  measures: 

House  bill  13450,  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  The  Senate  will 
probably  consider  it  tomorrow,  if  it  is 
available. 

Calendar  No.  2233,  House  bill  11668, 
amending  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  of  1917. 

Calendar  No.  2280, 1  House  bill  8361, 
amending  the  law  with  respect  to  appli¬ 
cations  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus. 

Calendar  No.  2248,  Senate  bill  3648, 
authorizing  construction  of  the  Navaho 
Indian  irrigation  project  and  the  initial 
stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  diversion 
project. 

Calendar  No.  2255,  Senate  bill  1887, 
authorizing  construction  of  the  San 
Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 

Calendar  No.  2194,  House  bill  9833, 
amending  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1927. 

Calendar  No.  1373,  Senate  bill  288# 
•elating  to  extension  of  the  east  fronVof 
t\e  Capitol. 

desire  to  have  all  of  theser''  bills 
available  for  consideration  when  the 
session,  of  the  Senate  convenes  at  12 
o’clock  \oon  today. 


■'THE  IMPOR- 
IT  TO  HABEAS 


HOUSE  BILL  8361  AI 

TANCE  OFXTHE  RIC 

CORPUS 

Mr.-  PROXMIFiE/  Mr.  President,  the 
keystone  in  the  wnole  superstructure  of 
the  rights  of  individuals  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution  is  the  right  to  habeas 
corpus.  Thiy is  probably  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  «md  most  sacred  and  most 
necessary/right  to  free  mefi.  The  right 
to  have/tested  in  court  the\  validity  of 
the  order  or  judgment  by  \vhich  an 
American  is  deprived  of  his  libesty  is  es¬ 
sential  if  we  are  to  preserve  individual 
liberty  from  the  tyranny  of  evil  design 
5r  fumbling  error. 

There  has  recently — on  August 
been  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Com> 
mittee,  without  hearings,  House  bill  8361, ' 
which  would  cripple  the  authority  of 
Federal  courts  to  issue  writs  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  bill  passed  the  House  with¬ 
out  hearings.  While  the  House  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
“restrain  the  abuse  of  the  use  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  lower  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  by  prisoners  who  have  been 
convicted  in  State  courts,”  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  makes  it  apparent  that 
such  a  charge  is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts.  Even  if  abuses  were  shown  to 
exist,  the  greater  abuse  which  would  en¬ 
sue  would  be  the  abuse  of  the  rights  of 
Americans  to  have  access  to  the  courts. 
Use  of  habeas  corpus  is  already  hedged 
with  sufficient  safeguards  including  the 
integrity  and  good  sense  of  the  Federal 
bench ;  so  the  alleged  abuse  does  not 
constitute  a  problem  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  warrant  this  drastic  curb  on  our 
rights. 


An  excellent  editorial,  published  or 
August  12  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
clearly  sets  forth  the  issue  this  bill /pre¬ 
sents  to  this  body.  The  editorial  rightly 
points  out: 

Some  tardy  vigilance  is  now  required  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  stop  this  wrong-headed 
measure — at  least  until  another  session  can 
go  studiously  and  publicly  jiito  so  vital  a 
subject. 

The  same  bill  was  before  a  previous 
session  of  Congress ;  and  the  arguments 
now  advanced  for  its  support  were  mar¬ 
shalled  then.  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  bill  were/most  thoughtfully  and 
fairly  considered,  and,  I  may  add,  were 
completely  demolished  in  a  very  scholar¬ 
ly  article  by  Louis  H.  Poliak,  associate 
professor  oi  law  at  Yale  University.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  Yale  Law  Jour¬ 
nal  foi- November  1956. 

I  rp6st  earnestly  commend  the  article 
for  .the  thoughtful  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate;  and  I  ask 
lanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
/the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record,  following  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Yale  Law  Journal,  volume  66,  No. 

1,  November  1956] 

Proposal  To  Curtail  Federal  Habeas  Corpus 
for  State  Prisoners:  Collateral  Attack 
on  the  Great  Writ 

(By  Louis  H.  Poliak,  associate  professor  of 
law,  Yale  Law  School) 

(The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  Louise  E.  Farr,  Re¬ 
search  Associate,  Yale  Law  School.) 

“We  propose  now  to  show  this  committee 
by  illustrative  cases  what  happens  when 
Federal  courts  intervene  in  behalf  of  pris¬ 
oners  convicted  in  State  courts  by  means 
of  Federal  habeas  corpus.  There  are  lit¬ 
erally  hundreds  of  cases  from  all  States,  and 
we  can  only  select  a  few.” 

* *  *  *  •  * 

“In  one  respect  this  (Leyra  v.  Denno)  is 
the  most  significant  case  of  all  that  we  have 
discussed  in  that  it  shows  how  a  case  can 
be  tried  in  the  State  courts,  going  all  the 
way  to  the  highest  Appellate  Court  of  New 
York,  a  new  trial  granted,  the  case  tried 
again,  and  appealed  to  the  Appellate  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  affirmed.  All 
State  remedies  having  been  exhausted  and 
the  case  having  been  fully  tried  in  all  the 
courts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
certiorari  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  Leyra  then  sued  out  a 
petition^  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  one  of 
the  United  States  district  courts  of  New 
York,  and^the  case  then  went  the  full  rou¬ 
tine  of  Fedaw.1  hearings  through  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  outstanding  signif¬ 
icance  of  this  qase  is  that  it  shows  and 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  can  be  litigated  fully  in  all  the  courts 
of  the  State,  the  petitioner  can  then  ask 
the  Supreme  Court  of>ttie  United  States  for 
certiorari  to  pass  on  these  same  questions, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  ofc.  the  United  States 
refuses  the  application  fo\  certiorari.  The 
identical  questions  1  (competency  of  con¬ 
fession)  have  been  litigated  tlnough  all  the 
Federal  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  then  grants  certiorari,  al¬ 
though  it  had  previously  refused\to  do  so 
when  the  matter  was  going  through  the 
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State  courts  and  on  the  same  question  of 
confessions;  the  certiorari;  however,  is 
granted  when  the  case  comes  through  the 
FederaI\courts  on  the  same  question  of  con- 
fessionsXand  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  then  reverses  the  case  and 
orders  another  trial.  We  do  not  know  the 
final  disposition  of  the  case.”  1 

Nr  HE  PROBLEM 

The  quoted  indictment  of  the  tedious  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Leyra  \Denno  2  is  part  of  a  long 
memorandum  submitted  by  Ralph  Moody, 
Assistant  Attorney  cNneral  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  to  the  Judiciary.  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  24,  1955. 
Mr.  Moody  submitted  theunemorandum  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Attor¬ 
neys  General  in  support  of  \  then  pending 
bill  designed  to  curtail  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  to  inquire,  on  habeas  corpus, 
into  the  propriety  of  State  couX  criminal 
convictions.  The  specific  legislative  pro¬ 
posal,  H.  R.  5649, 3  passed  the  HouseXf  Rep¬ 
resentatives  but  died  in  the  Senate  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee  when  the  84th  Congresk  on 
July  27,  1956,  adjourned  sine  dine.  But ’toe 
problem  troubling  Mr.  Moody  and  his  coir 
leagues  did  not  die  with  the  bill.  In  alb 
likelihood  the  next  Congress  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  similar  legislation.  Mr. 
Moody’s  quarrel  with  the  existing  latitude  of 
Federal  habeas  corpus  poses  issues  demand¬ 
ing  the  devoted  attention  of  those  concerned 
with  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  Federal 
system.  Yet  the  issues  are  not  new — they 
are  as  old  as  the  Constitution. 

It  is  familiar  history  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  after  vigorous  and  pre¬ 
scient  debate,  recognized  that  the  new  Na¬ 
tional  Government,  superimposed  on  pre¬ 
existing  States  jealous  of  their  sovereignty, 
must  be  endowed  with  power  to  establish  its 
own  judicial  system — a  system  necessarily 
overlapping  the  functions  of  the  existing 
State  courts.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  the  plain 
intent  of  the  framers  that  Congress  should 
make  use  of  the  State  tribunals  whenever  it 
could  be  done,  with  safety  to  the  general 
interest.4 *  But  emphasis  on  the  desirability 
of  restraint  in  establishing  Federal  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  only  underscored  the  fact  that  concur¬ 
rent  judicial  power  portended  conflict — and 
conflict  under  the  supremacy  clause  could  in 
the  last  analysis  only  mean  that  the  national 
tribunals  would  have  ultimate  revisory 
power. 

Transforming  this  theoretical  imperative 
of  revisory  power  into  reality  could  not  have 
been  easy  in  any  event;  but  it  necessarily 
provoked  profoundest  parochial  antagonism 
in  criminal  cases.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  its  writ  of  error  to  review  Corn  Tas¬ 
sel’s  death  sentence,  the  Georgia  authorities 
showed  their  sovereign  contempt  for  th/ 
Court’s  process  by  executing  the  defendant 
and  thereby  effectively  mooting  his  apn/il.6 
But  that  was  in  1830 — only  14  years Rafter 
Justice  Story,  reversing  a  recalcitrant  Vir¬ 


1  Excerpts  from  statement  of  Rajph  Moody, 
assistant  attorney  general  of  /orth  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  support  of  H.  R.  5649?  hearings  on 
H.  R.  5649  before  subcommittee  No.  3  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the/judiciary,  84th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  at  45,  51  M955)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  hearings).  / 

•  347  U.  S.  556  (1954)/ 

*  84th  Cong.,  1st  Se&f.  (1955). 

The  bill  is  set  forUa  verbatim  in  the  text  at 
p.  57  infra.  / 

4  The  language/s  that  of  Roger  Sherman, 

advocating  the/successful  compromise  that 

gave  Congress/iscretlon  to  establish  Federal 

courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court.  See  2 

Farrand,  the  Records  of  the  Federal  Conven¬ 

tion  45-4 (T  (1911). 

■'Warr/n,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Attacks 

on  the^upreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 

A  Hi/tory  of  the  25th  section  of  the  Judi¬ 

ciary  Act,  47  Am.  L.  Rev.  161,  167  (1913). 


ginia  Court  of  Appeals,  indelibly  blueprinted 
the  Supreme  Court’s  power  to  overturn 
judgments  of  State  courts,8 *  and  a  scant  9 
years  after  Chief  Justice  Marshall  first  as¬ 
serted  the  Supreme  Court’s  power  to  re¬ 
view  a  State  criminal  conviction.7  Today, 
although  Georgia  and  Virginia  mutter 
threats  of  interposition  against  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  other  fields,8  no  serious 
question  is  raised  about  the  Court’s  appel¬ 
late  authority  to  set  aside  State  criminal 
convictions  secured  in  violation  of  federally 
protected  rights. 

The  question  vexing  Mr.  Moody — and  cur¬ 
rently  besetting  judges,  legislators,  prosecu¬ 
tors  and  convicts — is  the  propriety  and  scope 
of  an  alternative  and  allegedly  less  palatable 
form  of  Federal  intervention:  Federal  dis¬ 
trict  court  jurisdiction  to  make  collateral 
inquiry  into  State  court  criminal  convic¬ 
tions.  Since  1867,  the  so-called  inferior 
Federal  courts  have  been  empowered,  on 
habeas  corpus,  to  reopen  all  cases  where 
any  person  may  be  restrained  of  his  or  her 
liberty  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or 
of  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United 
States  *  *  *.°  Initially,  this  auxiliary  form 
of  Federal  inquiry  was  only  a  minor  nuisance 
to  State  authorities,  since  conventionally  the 
State’s  burden  on  habeas  corpus  was  merely 
t\  show  that  the  State  court  was  one  of 
competent  jurisdiction.10 *  Gradually,  how- 
ever\  the  Federal  inquiry  on  habeas  corpus^ 
has  widened.  The  Federal  judge's  job,  the 
Supreme  Court  announced  in  1915,  was  /to 
look  beyond  forms  and  inquire  into  the/ery 
substance  >of  the  matter,  to  the  extant  of 
deciding  whether  the  prisoner  has  h/n  de¬ 
prived  of  hiX  liberty  without  du/  process 
of  law  *  *  *.”  A  This  formula,  cc/pled  with 
latter-day  judicial  amplificatioiybf  the  con¬ 
tent  of  due  process  of  law,  /id  the  basis 
for  what  has  now  Become  a  substantial  vol¬ 
ume  of  habeas  coAps  applications  from 
State  prisoners  servinA jajf  terms  or  await¬ 
ing  execution. 

Typically,  the  applif/ntWill  urge  that  the 
State  trial  was  fata/y  tainted  by  lack  of 
counsel,12  by  a  coe/ed  confession,13 *  by  offi¬ 
cially  suborned  perjury,11  by  discriminatory 


0 Martin  v.  if  water’s  Lessee,  14\IJ.  S.  (1 
Wheat.)  *304/1816).  V 

7  Cohens y  Virginia,  19  U.  S.  (6  Wheat.) 
*264  ( 182V)  (motion  to  dismiss  writ  omerror 
overrule/  conviction  then  affirmed \on 
merits/  V 

•  See  Georgia  House  Resolution  185,  1  RaA, 
Relations  L.  Rep.  438  (1956),  and  Virginia 
Se/iate  Joint  Resolution  No.  3,  1  Race  Rela¬ 
tions  L.  Rep.  445  (1956),  both  directed  at 
('Che  Supreme  Court’s  decisions  in  the  school 
segregation  cases,  347  U.  S.  483,  497  (1954), 
and  349  U.  S.  294  (1955). 

«  Act  of  February  5,  1867,  14  Stat.  385.  The 
statutory  language  has  been  altered  in  de¬ 
tail  but  not  in  substance,  28  U.  S.  C.  sec. 
2241  (3)  (1952);  cf.  28  U.  S.  C.  sec.  2254 
(1952). 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1867  was  passed 
some  months  after  Congress  proposed  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  States  but  over  a 
year  before  the  ratification  process  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  act  was  plainly  intended  to 
help  safeguard  the  new  statutory  and  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  created  after  the  Civil  War. 
See  note,  The  Freedom  Writ — The  Expanded 
Use  of  Federal  Habeas  Corpus,  61  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  657,  659  (1948). 

10  See,  e.  g.,  Ex  parte  Bridges,  4  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  1862,  at  106  (C.  C.  N.  D.  Ga.  1875). 

11  Frank  v.  Mangurn  (237  U.  S.  309,  331 
(1915);  see  Moore  v.  Dempsey  (261  U.  S. 
86  (1923) ). 

12  Wade  v.  Mayo  (334  U.  S.  672  (1948))} 
House  v.  Mayo  (324  U.  S.  42  (1945)). 

”  Leyra  v.  Denno  (347  U.  S.  556  (1954)  ). 

14  Ex  parte  Hawk  (321  U.  S.  114,  115-116 
(1944));  Mooney  v.  Holohan  (294  U.  6.  103 
(1935)). 


jury  selection,18  or  by  other  deprivations  of 
14th  amendment  rights.10  If  (1)  the  moving 
papers  adequately  set  forth  facts  raising  sub/ 
stantial  Federal  questions,  (2)  the  applic/t 
(a)  has  raised  the  Federal  questions  \y  a 
State  proceeding  and  has  unsuccessfully 
sought  certiorari  from  the  adverse/ State 
judgment,17  or  (b)  has  no  availably  avenue 
of  effective  State  collateral  attack/ and  (3) 
the  Federal  questions  are  ones  not  litigated 
by  a  Federal  court  on  a  prior  application  for 
habeas  corpus,10  the  district  court  must  hear 
and  determine  the  issues  presented. 

From  July  1940  through /Tune  1941 — what 
may  be  regarded  as  the /year  of  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  Supreme  Court — 
Federal  district  court/received  127  applica¬ 
tions  for  habeas  corpus  from  persons  in  State 
custody.20  In  1955,/ifter  15  years  of  height¬ 
ened  Supreme  Cou/t  Insistence  on  fair  crimi¬ 
nal  procedures, /he  volume  of  applications 
had  increase  oyer  fivefold — to  660.21  But  the 
percentage  of/pplications  in  which  relief  was 
granted  wa/never  large  and  has  not  risen. 
On  the  contrary — in  1946  (when  applications 
were  at  /out  the  500  mark)  only  2.8  percent 
of  the  applications  had  some  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  by  1954  even  that  figure  had  shrunk 
to  \A  percent.22  Indeed,  the  proportion  of 
applicants  whom  the  Federal  courts  finally 
(/tier  discharged  from  State  custody  prob¬ 
ably  does  not  exceed  the  miniscule  figure  of 
0.15  percent — about  one  applicant  per  year.23 
Moreover — and  this  tellingly  underscores  the 
insufficiency  of  the  average  application — from 
1941  to  1964  only  7.3  percent  of  the  cases 
reached  the  hearing  stage,  and  in  the  past 
few  years  this  latter  figure  has  fallen  to 
about  4  percent.24 

It  has  not  been  hard  to  infer  from  sta¬ 
tistics  of  this  kind  "that  literally  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  phony  habeas  corpus  pro¬ 
ceedings  now  clutter  up  and  confuse  an  al¬ 
ready  overcrowded  Federal  docket.” 25  Ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  conclusion  has  led  not  un¬ 
naturally  to  the  view  that  current  habeas 
corpus  practice  squanders  the  energies  and 
budgets  of  Federal  courts  and  State  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials.  It  accomplishes  nothing, 
so  it  is  urged,  except  educating  idle  con¬ 
victs  in  the  niceties  of  criminal  procedure 
and  delaying  society’s  rightful  day  of  retri¬ 
bution  in  capital  cases  like  Leyra  v. 
Denno.  20 


15  Brown  v.  Allen  (344  U.  S.  443  (1953)). 

10  Louisiana  ex  rel.  Francis  v.  Resweber  (329 
U.  S.  459  (1947)  (double  jeopardy  and  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment) ) ;  Cochran  v. 
Kansas  (316  U.  S.  255  (1942)  (suppressiorf'by 
Nprison  officials  of  appeals  documents) ) ; 
Frank  v.  Mangum  (237  U.  S.  309  (1916)  (mob 
domination  of  trial)).  See,  generally,  Note, 
Federal  Habeas  Corpus  for  State  Prisoners, 
55  CcAum.  L-  Rev.  196  (1955). 

17  Da\  v.  Burford  (339  U.  S.  200  (1950), 
construing  28  U.  S.  C.  sec.  2254  (1952)). 

18  28  U.  SkC.  sec.  2254  ( 1952) . 

10  28  U.  S.V  sec.  2244  ( 1952 ) . 

20  Hearings'G4,  table  1.  The  statistics  are 
the  product  orsstudies  of  habeas  corpus  liti¬ 
gation  by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Coulrts. 

21  Director  of  th  A  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Cmarts,  Ann.  Rep.  1955,  at 
169,  Table  C  3  (1956)\ 

32  Hearings  25,  Table  3\ 

13  See  the  comprehensive  discussion  of 
habeas  corpus  practice  contained  in  Justice 
Frankfurter’s  separate  opinion  in  Brown  v. 
Allen  (344  U.  S.  443  ,  498  (1953B  );  this  opin¬ 
ion,  to  which  several  referenceNare  hereafter 
made  under  the  designation  “separate  opin¬ 
ion,”  is  to  be  distinguished  from  rtoe  dissent 
on  the  merits  filed  by  Justice  Frankfurter 
in  the  same  case  and  companion  casfes.  344 
U.  S.  at  554.  \ 

24  Hearings  24,  Table  2.  X 

28  102  Cong.  Rec.  801-02  (daily  ed.  Jan. 19, 
1956).  \ 

20  347  U.  S.  556  (1954);  see  text  at  note  1’ 
supra  and  notes  56-66  infra. 
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PERSONNEL.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  9407,  to  provide  additional  opportunity 
for  certain  employees  to  obtain  career-conditional  and  career  appointments  /in 
the  competitive  service,  p.  16848 

Passed  without  amendment  S,  4004,  to  encourage  transfers  of  Federal 
>yees  for  service  with  international  organizations.  This  bill  will 
sent;  to  the  President,  pp.  16849-49 

as  reported  S.  3195,  to  authorize  certain  retired  Federal/personnel 
to  acd'ept  and  wear  decorations,  presents,  and  other  things  tendered  them  by 
foreign  countries,  pp.  16850-66 


be 


12.  INSPECTION 
change  of 
or  transfer 


RVICES. 


Passed  without  amendment  S.  3873,  to  permit  the  inter¬ 
services  between  executive  agencies  without  reimbursement 
funds.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  president,  p.  16867 


13,  MINING  CLAIMS.  Passed  over  without  prejudice,  at  the  request  of  Rep,  Saylor, 

S.  2039,  to  clarify  the  requirements  with  respect  to/che  performance  of  labor 
imposed  as  a  condition  for  the  holding  of  mining  claims  on  Federal  lands  pend¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  patents  therefor,  p.  16867 


14.  EDUCATION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  H.  R. 
13247,  the  national  defense  education  bill.  p.  16887 


15.  SALINE  WATER.  The  "Daily  Digb^t"  states  tttat  conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report 

on  "S.  J.  Res.  135,  relating  cto  the  conversion  of  saline  water  to  potable 
uses."  p.  D871 

16.  LEGISLATIVE  PROCEDURE,  Rep.  Ai-ends\^bjected  to  scheduling  numerous  bills  in 

the  House  for  consideration  under /suspension  of  the  rules,  stating  that  "some 
of  these  bills  you  have  scheduled  are\pf  major  importance  and  highly  contro¬ 
versial  and  extremely  costly  tp  the  American  people."  p.  16804 

SENATE 

17.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Concurred JLn  the  House  amendmerh:  to  S.  4071,  the  Senate  farm 
)  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  (pp.  16748-59)  See 

Digest  140  regarding  /provisions  of  the  House  Amendment, 

18.  FARM  LABOR.  Passed^without  amendment  H.  R,  10360,  extend  the  Mexican  farm 

labor  program  un/il  June  30,  1961.  This  bill  will  nb^  be  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  p.  1665* 

19.  LIVESTOCK  DISEASES.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  12126,  to  extend  to  wild  animals 

the  same  prohibition  against  entry  into  the  U.  S.  as  domestic  animals  from  any 
country  ynere  rinderpest  or  foot-or-mouth  disease  exists,  ps,  16661 


20,  MARGARINE.  Passed  with  amendment  H.  R.  912,  to  amend  the  Navy 
to  permit  the  serving  of  oleo  or  margarine,  pp.  16661-2 


ition  statute 


TjKXTILES.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  469,  to  protect  producers  ana.  consumers 
against  misbranding  and  false  advertising  of  the  fiber  content  of  textile 
fiber  products,  (pp.  16720-1,  16725,  16726-45) 

Adopted  the  committee  amendments,  and  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Javits,  t< 
eliminate  language  requiring  the  labeling  of  the  containers  of  imported  thjitile 
products  (p.  16744) . 


2le  WATER  RESOURCES.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  5497,  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  for  certain  fish  and  wildlife  development  projects  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  Agreed  to  two  amendments 
S^n.  Cotton  to  exclude  recreational  facilities  from  the  bill.  pp.  16716^19 
\Passed  with  amendment  H.  R.  12216,  to  designate  a  dam  on  the  Cumberland 
River  near  Carthage,  Tent;. ,  as  the  Cordell  Hull  Dam,  and  to  establish  a  U,  S. 
study\commission  on  certain  Texas  river  basins,  pp.  16634-5 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  585,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
InterioiNto  conduct  studies  into  the  feasibility  of  furnishing  water  from  the 
Central  Valley  Project  to  the  counties  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  MontereW  Calif.,  by  way  of  the  Pacheco  Tunnel  route  or  other  means.  This 
measure  willNww  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  16638 

Sen.  Neuber^er  discussed  S.  3185,  to  require  the  FPC  tx/  secure  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of\the  Interior  of  any  license  affecting  fish  and  wildlife  re¬ 
sources.  He  asserted  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sen.  Morse,  to  require 
only  that  the  FPC  receive  recommendations  but  not  be /bound  by  them,  would 
maintain  the  present  Nsituat ion  in  FPC,  which,  he  alleged,  ’’has  neither  special 
competence  nor  special\sympathy  for  conservation  goals  and  methods,  when  they 
would  militate  against  construction  of  a  power  object."  pp.  16622-26  C 

Sen.  Watkins  inserted\wo  articles  on  Russian  hydro-power  development  which 
asserted  that  their  program,  was  behind  schedule,  and  greater  emphasis  was  now 
being  placed  on  thermal  power  generation,  pp,  16617-18 

Sen.  Johnson  discussed  the^development  /6f  Texas’  water  resources  and  urged 
the  development  of  a  unified  program,  pri,  16611-12 


23. 


25. 


8481,  to  extend  title  IV  of  the  Agiri- 
estry,  to  Hawaii.  This  bill  will  now  be 


FORESTRY.  Passed'  without  amendment 
cultural  Act  of  1956,  relating  to  f 
sent  to  the  President,  p.  16638 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  resolutions  fcrom  the  cities  of  Tower,  Eveleth,  and 
Kinney,  Minn.,  urging  the  appreciation  \f  additional  funds  for  construction 
projects  planned  for  the  Superior  NationaI\Forest .  p.  16613 


24.  LAND  UTILIZATION.  Passed  vtfihout  amendment  H.\R.  12494,  to  authorize  this 

Department,  in  selling  oi/agreeing  to  the  saleXof  certain  lands  to  N.  C. ,  to 
permit  the  St©te  to  sel /  or  exchange  such  lands \or  private  purposes.  This  ^ 


bill  will  now  be  sent /to  the  President,  p.  16638 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Parsed  without  amendment  S.  3571,  t&v provide  for  equal 
treatment  of  all  istate-owned  hydro-electric  power  projects  with  respect  to  the 
taking  over  of  shch  projects  by  the  U.  S,  p.  16633 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  resolution  from  the  East  RiveV  Electric  Power 
Cooperative  urging  the  enactment  of  S.  2990  and  H.  R.  1176\  to  transfer  cer¬ 
tain  REA  functions  from  the  Secretary  to  the  REA  Administrate®’  PP*  16612-13 


26.  RESEARCH, 
Natioi 


Passed  with  amendment  S.  3268,  to  provide  various  ame 
Science  Foundation  Act.  pp.  16631-2 


ldments  to  the 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ORDERS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  ameddnent 
H/  R.,  6789,  to  provide  for  reasonable  notice  of  applications  to  the  u\S. 

curts  of  appeals  for  interlocutory  relief  against  the  orders  of  certain  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  (S.  Rept.  2435).  p.  16613 


FOOD  ADDITIVES.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amend-' 
ments  H.  R.  13254,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  t( 
prohibit  the  use  in  foods  of  additives  which  have  not  been  adequately  tested 
to  establish  their  safety  (S»  Rept.  2422).  p,  16613 
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these  bills.  Their  enactment  would  not  be 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  object  and  they  say 
it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President.  This  bill  should  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Mr.  HORAN.  On  two  occasions  pub¬ 
licly  the  GAA  Administrator  has  told  me 
he  is  not  suffering  from  lack  of  funds 
supplied  by  the  subcommittee  on  which 
we  both  serve.'  , 

Mr.  BOW.  i'thank  the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  HARRIS  , asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revfsp  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mh,  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  'Carolina  [Mr. 
HemphillI  .  \ 

(Mr.  HEMPHILL  asked  affd  \yas  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

marks  ) 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  3502,  the  Federal  Air¬ 
ports  Extension  Act  of  1958.  This  is 
legislation  designed  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  our  air  age  and  to  continue 
expansion  of  airport  facilities. 

Air  travel  is  increasing.  It  does  not 
necessarily  compete  with  surface  trans¬ 
portation;  rather,  it  supplements  sur¬ 
face  travel.  With  a  growing  population, 
and  with  opportunities  available  often 
at  distant  points,  air  travel  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  some,  a  convenience  for  many. 
We  of  the  Congress  recognize  this  and 
we  encourage  the  use  of  airports  for  our 
peoples. 

I  note  that  the  need  for  airports  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  4  years  is  estimated  by  per¬ 
sons  and  organizations  in  the  know,  at 
1138  projects.  This  does  not  include 
those  that  need  funds  for  facilities. 

We  need  to  make  air  travel  imme¬ 
diately  available  to  all  who  desire  it. 
Airports  are  a  part  of  the  answer.  Ade¬ 
quate  stops  are  another.  We  cannot  ask 
for  stops  until  we  have  landing  facilities 
sufficient  and  adequate. 

At  my  own  home  we  have  a  wonderful 
airport.  We  need  facilities.  I  hope  we 
can  realize  some  from  this  program 

Last  year,  in  another  part  of  my  dis 
tricV  funds  were  made  available  for 
industrial  airport. 

We  want  the  world  to  know,  doy/n  in 
my  part  of  the  country,  that  we  Wnt  in¬ 
dustry,  and  we  have  the  people  xvho  will 
give  you  the  best  day’s  work/for  your 
money  of  any  people  anywhere  in  the 
world.  You  can  get  a  big  dollar’s  worth 
of  honest,  dedicated  work  for  your  dollar. 

In  keeping  with  our  jnvitation  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  our  promise  of  honest  labor 
I  support  this  legislation. 

Let  us  build  and  improve  our  airports.  ' 
It  is  a  good  investment  in  progress.  I 
hope  the  legislation  will  pass. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  attnis  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

ere  was  no  objection, 
r.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
mainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
rom  Illinois  [Mr.  Mack], 


Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  listened  to  all  of  the  debate  today 
and- 1  have  been  unable  to  find  any  basis 
for  opposition  to  this  legislation.  If  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
correctly,  his  reason  for  opposing  this 
bill  is  that  he  does  not  want  to  give  the 
same  treatment  to  the  construction  of 
airports  that  we  give  to  the  construction 
of  highways.  Apparently,  that  is  his  only 
reason,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very 
good  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  want  to  abandon 
the  Federal  Airport  Construction  pro¬ 
gram,  then  vote  against  it  today,  because 
that  is  exactly  what  you  would  be  doing. 

If  we  want  to  be  unrealistic  then  we  • 
can  argue  that  we  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  extend  this  act  next  year.  It 
simply  is  not  possible  to  have  a  continu¬ 
ous  program'  if  we  wait  until  the  act  ex¬ 
pires  before  we  renew  it.  The  Federal 
airport  program  is  a  coperative  program 
and  the  communities  and  the  States 
need  to  plan  ahead  for  airport  construc¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  to  utilize  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  they  will  have  to  know  in  ac 
vance  what  assistance  will  be  available 
to  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  highly/im¬ 
portant  that  we  renew  this  program 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  so  that  these  communities  can 
move  forward  with  their  plajtfs  for  air¬ 
port  6onstruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  airport"  situation  in 
our  Nation’s  Capital  is  ar  good  example 
of  what  cdn  happen  it^we  do  not  ade¬ 
quately  consider  our /needs  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Several  years/ago  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  ancK  Foreign  Commerce, 
authorized  a  second  Washington  airport. 
The  Secretarv/of\ Commerce  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the /site  selected  by  Congress 
and  was  suocessful  ih.  blocking  the  de¬ 
velopmental  this  airport.  I  believe  this 
original  Authorization  act  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  1953.  We  have  now 
waite/ over  5  years  for  the  development 
of  a /Second  airport  for  Washington.  As 
a  yesult  we  have  an  airport  which  can¬ 
't  handle  all  of  today’s  traffic\and  it 
s  totally  incapable  of  handling  apy  of 
the  jet  traffic  which  is  scheduled  £qg° 
into  service  this  fall.  This  should  viy- 
idly  bring  home  to  us  the  need  for 
sound  program  for  the  development  of' 
airports  throughout  the  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to 
delay  on  the  extension  of  this  act  merely 
because  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
opposed  to  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
5  years  to  carry  on  our  airport  construc¬ 
tion  program.  We  cannot  afford  inade¬ 
quate  airport  facilities  which  would 
serve  as  a  hazard  to  air  transportation. 
We  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
promote  safety  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground  and  our  experience  in  recent 
days  tragically  proves  that  we  have  some 
areas  which  are  served  with  inadequate 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  extension  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Airport  Act  is  supported  by  nearly 
every  aviation  organization  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce.  If  we  consider  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  program  and  Che  demands 
of  private  and  commercial  aviation  in 


the  future,  we  cannot  fail  to  apprc 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  look  into  the  future  and  approve 
this  bill  so  that  we  will  have  adequate 
airports  to  serve  the  greatest /system  of 
air  transportation  in  the  world. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  ha/  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  spending  the  rules 
and  passing  the  bill. 

The  question  wa^aken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded /by  Mr.  Bow)  there 
were — ayes  152,  Hoes  42. 

So  (two-thii/fls  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  thiVrules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was,passed:!  rt^ 

A  motiA  to  reconsider1  was  laid*e>n-the 
table. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  691, 
Rept.  No.  2665),  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.  R. 
13247)  to  strengthen  the  national  defense 
and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  educational  programs 
to  meet  critical  needs,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
be^  and  the  same  hereby  is,  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendment  be,  and  the  same  is,  disagreed  to 
and  a  conference  is  requested  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  upon  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  149— 85TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  679, 
Rept.  No.  2666),  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed; 

Resolved,  That  House  Resolution  149, 
85th  Congress,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  in 
paragraph  2  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “For  such  purposes 
the  said  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  as  authorized  by  the  chairman  is 
lereby  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
resent  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and 
possessions,  within  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent  or  elsewhere  when  in  connection 
with  ahy  study  or  investigation  of  ocean 
steamship  conferences  and  the  dual  rate 
system,  whether  the  House  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings, 
and  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  anh.  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  Inemoranda,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary:  Provided, 
however.  That  in  no  event  shall  the  chairman 
designate  more  than  5.  committee  members 
and  2  staff  members  toVproceed  outside  the 
United  States  on  any  one \tudy  or  investiga¬ 
tion  of  ocean  steamship  conferences  and  the 
dual  rate  system. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FR' 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  S  ate, 
by  Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerk  an- 
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ntmnced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  to  needy  persons  in  the  United  States  Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
t  rk  onH  a  inint  resolution  of  the  fol-  through  a  food  stamp  system  such  surplus  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 

o  Hnp  tiHes  in  wMeh  the  concurrence  food  commodities.  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 

low  ing  titles,  in  wmcn  uie  cone  uiience  Sec  2  In  carrying  out  sucb  program,  the  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the/ 

of  the'Pouse  is  requested :  Secretary  shall —  purposes  of  this  act. 

s  3776\An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  (1)  distribute  surplus  food  made  avail-  oPEAKER  Tc  a  <,Pr0nd  Re¬ 
collection  \f  tolls  to  amortize  the  cost,  in-  able  by  the  Secretary  for  distribution  under  IS  &  sec0ncl  /Ge 

eluding  reasonable  interest  and  financing  this  program  only  when  requested  to  do  so  manaea. 

cost  of  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof;  Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 

the  Missouri  ftiver  at  or  near  Miami,  Mo.;  (2)  issue,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  pursuant  second. 

and  \  to  sectlon  3.  food  stamps  redeemable  by  The  SPEAKER.  Without  c/jection,  a 

S.  J.  Res.  201.  JoW  resolution  to  authorize  eligible  needy  persons  for  such  types  and  second  wiu  be  considered  as  /dered. 

the  Chairman  of  Joint  Committee  on  quantities  of  surplus  food  as  the  Secretary  ^  ^  objecti  * 

Atomic  Energy  to  confer  a  medal  on  Rear  shall  determine,  _/ 

Adm  Hyman  George  Kickover,  United  States  (3)  distribute  surplus  food  in  commer-  Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
Navy‘  \  daily  packaged  form,  preferably  through  myself  5  minutes. 

The  message  also  amWced  that  the  ^TesTa SKSSSS'  under  which,  pur-  ** 

Senate  had  passed,  with  Amendments  in  suant  to  section  3,  the  welfare  authorities  about  t  y  pO  ta  t  me^ure  be 

which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  of  any  state  or  political  subdivision  thereof  cause  many  othe/  Membeis  desne  to 
requested  bills  of  the  House\>f  the  fol-  may  participate  in  the  food  stamp  plan  for  speak. 

lowing  titles  •  \  the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  the  i  do  want  t/say  that  we  had  before 

„„„„„„  1  .  .  needy;  our  committe/20  or  more  bills  relating  to 

H.  R.  9700.  An  act  to  consolidate  vnto  one  (5)  consuit  the  Secretary  of  Health,  fnnd-starnns/  The  nnrnnsp  of  this  hill 
act  all  of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Vet-  Educati0n,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  otHovi™  Q„!, 

erans'  Administration,  and  for  other\pur-  of  Labor,  in  establishing  standards  for  eli-  now  bef or/the  house  is  to  authoi  lze  and 
poses;  and  \  gibility  for  surplus  foods  and  in  the  con-  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  m- 

H.  R.  12216.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam  duct  of  the  pr0gram  generally  to  assure  stitute/C  food-stamp  plan  designed  to  ac- 
and  reservoir  to  be  constructed  on  the  Cum\  achievement  of  the  goals  outlined  in  the  comp/fsh  two  main  objectives: 
berland  River  near  Carthage,  Tenn.,  as  theV first  section  of  this  act;  and  First.  The  improvement  of  the  nutl'i- 

Cordell  Hull  Dam  and  Reservoir.  \  (6)  make  such  other  rules  and  regulations  tiofcal  standards  of  needy  persons  in  the 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Hnited  States,  our  own  American  citi- 

Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment  purpose  of  this  act.  /zens,  and 

in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  eamvalent^elncTx  Second.  The  disposal  of  our  abundant 

is  requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  a  stat^\/  poUtlcal  subdivision  request*£g  agricultural  commodities  acquired  by  the 
following  title;  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  under /ec-  Federal  Government  through  its  price- 

H.  R.  11078.  An  act  to  promote  boat-  tion  2  (i)\food  stamps  for  each  kind  of  support  operations, 
ing  safety  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  surplus  foodNto  be  distributed,  in  amounts  The  idea  ig  not  new  to  Members  of  the 
United  States,  its  Territories,  and  the  based  on  the  total  amount  of  surplus  food  w  t  fh  Tn  move 

District  of  Columbia;  to  provide  coordi-  to  be  distribute  and  on  the  to/  number  ” *  had  some  exnei ieS  with  I 

nation  and  cooDeration  with  the  States  of  needy  personsNin  the  various/states  and  ^y  we  nave  naa  some  expenence  witn  a 
nation  ana  coopeiauon  wiui  me  oidies  political  subdivisions  eligible  t/receive  such  food-stamp  program,  We  now  are  dis- 
in  the  interest  of  uniformity  of  boating  P°£ ^^lca^hsffd0107: ls0tX;fsb^/be  TsLued  b?  tributing  Government-owned  foods  un- 
iaws,  ana  101  otnei  purposes.  -  each  such  welfare  deptotmoftt  or  equivalent  der  a  totally  inadequate  program.  But 

The  message  further  announced  tnat  agency  to  needy  perso^s/receiving  welfare  under  this  program  4,665,000  needy 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  assistance,  or  in  need  (/welfare  assistance  Americans  now  are  receiving  surplus 
to  the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  confer-  but  ineligible  because //ate  or  local  law,  foods  The  number  of  such  recipients  is 

ence  with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  and^a  i  be  redee X  " eed y  per-  the  greatest  since  the  great  depression. 

votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap-  s°ns  at  local  distribution  points  to  be  deter-  ,  f  d  Hictrihutinn  virtnniiv 

nnints  lVTr  MArmisniv  Mr  Rtrt  f  Mr  mined  by  the  Secr/tary  under  Section  2  3 ) .  SUiplUS  food  distribution  Virtually 
points  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mi.  Bible  Mr.  Sfc  4  %urnl„./food  riutrihAeri  under  ceased  after  the  start  of  World  War  II 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Bricker,  and  Mr.  Pot-  faEC-  4.  surplus/  iood  distributed  under  1Q-4 

ter  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  /is  act  shall  /  in  addition  to,  Nd  not  in  and  opeiated  only  model  ately  unti  1954. 
Senate  place  of,  any  welfare  assistance  (itoancial  In  hebiuaiy,  1954,  tneie  weie  tewer  than 

senate.  or  otherwise*!  granted  needy  person\by  a  100,000  persons  receiving  surplus  food 

State  or  a/  political  subdivision  thereof.  throughout  the  Nation.  The  increase 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FOOD-STAMP  Sec.  5.  in  any  one  calendar  year  the  S^c-  since  that  time  has  been  at  a  very  rapid 
PLAN  retary  i/authorized  to  distribute  surplus  fodd  paCe.  From  less  than  100,000  in  1954  the 

Mv  rnriT  TTV-  Mv  QnMVor  t  mnvo  to  under/this  act  to  a  value  of  up  to  $1  billion\  number  bas  risen  to  4,665,000  this  year. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  bas/  on  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  \  Poliowine  a  tablp  showing  thp  nnm- 

suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.  R.  of/£cquiring,  storing,  and  handling  such  \  .  reciJLnts  in  the  variouf  States- 

13067)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  f/d.  D^roi  recipients  in  tne  various  States.  . 

of  a  food-stamp  plan  for  the  distribution  /  Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  a  W“Vcr  ^/^ommoditl^i^rib^tio  n^June 
of  $1  billion  worth  of  surplus  food  com-/ needy  person  is  anyone  receiving  welfare  p  commodity  distribution,  June 

modifies  a  year  to  needly  persons  ana  assistance  (financial  or  otherwise)  from  the 

families  in  the  United  States, /as  welfare  department  or  equivalent  agency  of  State:  \  Recipients 

,  ,  /  any  state  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  Alabama^ _  145,746 

A  ,  .  .  .  „  .  /  or  who  is,  in  the  opinion  of  such  agency  or  Arizona.Jto _  20, 765 

ine  GieiK  read  as  lollows;  /  agencies,  in  need  of  welfare  assistance  but  is  Arkansas.A^ _  256,  436 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  in  ordei/ to  pro-  ineligible  to  receive  it  because  of  State  or  California-IX _  15^  845 

mote  the  general  welfare,  raise  /he  levels  local  law.  Colorado _ N, _ I  12!  277 

of  health  and  of  nourishment  /or  persons  Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  Connecticut-. _ I  l!  120 

whose  incomes  prevent  them/from  enjoy-  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  of  Health,  District  of  Colun\ia _  28,  950 

ing  adequate  diets,  and  disp/se  in  a  bene-  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Georgia _ _ 32,  793 

fjcial  manner  of  food  commodities  .acquired  Labor,  shall  make  a  study  of,  and  shall  re-  Illinois _ 73,  366 

°y  Commodity  Credjt'  Corporation  or  port  to  Congress  within  6  months  after  the  Indiana _ _ \ _ _  95. 112 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  on  the  feasi-  Iowa _ 75,  729 

out  Price  support  operations  or  diverted  bility  of,  the  cost  of,  and  the  problems  in-  Kansas _ 10,  080 

from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  volved  in,  extending  the  scope  of  the  food  Kentucky _ .V _  239,345 

commerce  under  section  32  of  the  act  of  stamp  plan  established  by  this  act  to  in-  Louisiana _ _ _ X__  118,266 

935‘,w  a/ended,  the  Secretary  elude  persons  receiving  unemployment  com-  Maine _ _ 47,657 

ti/A^p^rl+n^f,--y)ervnafier  re5®rred  t0  as  Pensation,  receiving  old-age  and  survivors  Maryland _ _ _ !\  24,885 

dhectfd  to  h  al\  °r/ed  and  insurajice  (social  security)  pensions,  and  Massachusetts _ \  1,687 

tion  e  and  put  into  opera-  other  low-income  groups  not  eligible  to  re-  Michigan. . . .  \75,  526 

v4ars  l95/2;fmfio?nrnpr«/  ^e.ca+lefdf  cfve  food  stamps  under  this  act  by  reason  Minnesota _ >,962 

years  1959  arhd  1960  a  program  to  distribute  of  sectiop  6  of  this  act.  .  Mississippi _ _ 18^.713 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  received  conference  report  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
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SENATE  -  August  19 


1.  FORESTRY.  Agreed  t/  the  House  amendment  to  S.  4053,  to\extend  the  boundaries 

of  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest,  Ore.  This  bill  will  noV  be  sent  to  the 
President,  p,  /7101 

Sen.  Murray  commended  Sen,  Neuberger  for  his  work  on  the\passage  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  forest  bill,  S.  3051,  and  inserted  an  editorial  on  the  matter, 
pp.  17034- 

2.  RECLAMATION.  Agreed  to  the  House  amendments  to  S.  3443,  to  exempt  the  Skeedska- 

dee  unit,  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  from  the  acreage  limitatio\  provisions 


le  Reclamation  Act. 
55-6 


This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President 


PP< 


-tVER  BASINS.  Agreed  to  the  House  amendments  on  S,  4021,  to  establish  ths 
Study  Commission  on  the  Savannah,  Altamaha,  St.  Mary's,  Apalachicola- 
Chattahoochee,  and  Perdido-Escambia  River  Basins,  This  bill  will  now  be  se\t 
to  the  President,  p.  17035 


3. 


-  2  - 


CONTRACTS*  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  11749,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  for  6  months,  until  June  30,  1959 
V(S.  Rept.  2478).  p.  16995 


5.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amend- 
men£\H.  R.  9407,  to  provide  additional  opportunity  for  certain  employee^  to 
obtai\  career-conditional  and  career  appointments  in  the  competitive  /ervice 
(S.  Rept^,  2474).  p.  16995 


6.  ECONOMIC  SITUATION.  Sen.  Johnson  commended  the  passage  of  anti -recession 
measures  b)r\Congress,  and  inserted  an  editorial  stating  that  th^r  economy 
seemed  to  be 'improving.  p.  17060 


7.  WATER  RESOURCES.  \Sen.  Johnson  urged  a  planned  program  to  develop  Texas’  water 
resources,  pp.  17060-1 


8.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Both\Houses  received  from  the  Preside/t  a  proposed  supplemental 
appropriation  for  HEW  \$ 119. 3  million)  and  Labor  ($70.4  million)  for  1959,  and 
for  the  Post  Office  Depi^rtment  ($54  million)  for  fiscal  year  1957  and  1958;  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  pp.  16993,  16994/  (S.  Doc.  117) 


9.  EXPORTS.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  Commero e  Department  a  report  on  export 
control  for  the  second  quartek  of  1958.  pp/O.6993,  16995 


10.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORDERS.  Began  deb^e  on  Hy'u.  6789,  to  provide  for  reasonable 
notice  of  applications  to  U.  S.  courts  til  appeals  for  interlocutory  relief 
against  the  orders  of  certain  adminRp^ative  agencies,  pp.  17125-7 


11.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM, 
p.  16994 


A  call  of  the /calendar  was  ordered  for  today,  Aug.  20. 


HOUSE  -j/August  18  (Continued) 


12.  FOOD  STAMPS.  The  remaining/portion  of  the  debate  on  H.  R.  13067,  the  food 

stamp  plan  bill,  which  wad  rejected  by  the  Hous\  (see  Digest  143),  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Recor/  today,  pp,  16891-900  \  ( 


13.  BUILDING  LEASES.  The/Govemment  Operations  Committe^reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  S.  3142,  to  extend  GSA  authority  to  lease  out  Federal  building  sites 
until  needed  for  /Construction  purposes  (H.  Rept.  2662)  p.  16931 


14.  EDUCATION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  providing  for  sendingf  to 

conference  H.  R.  13247,  the  national  defense  education  bill,  p.  16931 


15.  SURPLUS  PRpfPERTY .  The  Government  Operations  Committee  issued  aNxeport  on 
"importation  of  foreign  excess  property  "  (H.  Rept.  2661).  p.  r6931 


16.  FARM  POLICIES.  Rep.  Madden  discussed  "some  of  the  accomplishments  dnd  failures 
of  ,/this  session  of  Congress,"  including  farm  policy,  foreign  policy,\and 
domestic  economic  conditions,  pp,  16912-15 


17. /SMALL  BUSINESS.  Rep.  Evins  commended  the  Congress  for  the  passage  of  legj 

lation  to  aid  small  businesses,  and  inserted  a  newspaper  article  on  the  suh^ 
ject.  pp.  16927-28 


HOUSE  -  August  19 


IAL  SECURITY.  Agreed  to  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  13-549,  to  Increase  cer- 
benefits  under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
im.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  16934-8 


19.  EDUCATION.  Appointed  conferees  on  H.  R.  13247,  the  proposed  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  pp.  16938-9.  16942-50 


Rep.  I\^rter  criticized  the  absence  of  social  scientists  from  the  recent 
appointments  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  Board,  and  urged  greater 
research  effort  into  the  social  sciences,  pp.  16986-9 


20.  SCHOOL  LUNCHES. \  Passed  as  reported  S„  1764,  to  authorize  payment  of  the  cost 
of  free  lunchesN^or  needy  children  in  the  D.  C.  public  schools,  p.  16958 


21.  MINERALS.  Began  debate  on  S.  4036,  to  stabilize/^he  production  of  minerals  by 
direct  payments  to  producers.  pp.  16959-81 


22.  SALINE  WATER.  Received\fche  conference  report/  on  S,  J.  Res.  135,  to  authorize 
the  Interior  Department  't;o  construct  and  operate  demonstration  plants  to  pro¬ 
duce  water  for  consumptive  uses  from  saline  and  brackish  waters  (H.  Rept. 
2764)  .  The  Conference  Comriiittee  de‘leted'  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a  location  for 
a  plant,  and  stated  that  demonstration  plants  will  be  placed  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains,  in  the  arid  Southwest,  and  one  each  on  the  three  coasts: 
Altantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific,  pp.  1^81-2,  16993 


23.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1959.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this 
bill,  H.  R.  13450  (H.  Rept.  2677). \pp.  16939-41,  16993 

Attached  is  a  table  reflecting  the  actions  of  the  conferees  as  they  affect 
this  Department.  / 

The  conferees  also  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $2,830,000  instead  of 
$2,750,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,850,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
for  the  administration  of  the  Ryuku  Islands,  under  the  Army  Department,  with 
an  authorization  for  the'  President  to  tranter  any  of  this  work  to  other 
Departments.  / 

An  item  of  $2,915^000  for  the  Office  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization 
was  reported  in  disagreement. 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


24.  WATER  RESOURCES/  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Johnson  commending  the  work  of 
the  Lower  Colorado  Riyer  Authority,  and  inserting  an  article  on  this  subject, 
p.  A7415  /  \ 


25.  WHEAT. 


l.  Neuberger  inserted  an  editorial  describing  the  support  in  Oregon 


for  a  two-price  plan  for  wheat,  pp.  A7422-3 


26.  WATERSHEDS.  Rep.  Kee  inserted  her  statement  in  support  of  soil,  and  water  con¬ 
servation  programs,  pp.  A7432-3 


27.  HUMANE  SLAUGHTER.  Rep.  Multer  inserted  an  article  favoring  passage  of  the 
lumane  slaughter  bill  and  expressing  hope  that  the  President  will  sign  it. 
p.  A7438 


l.  FARM  CENSUS.  Rep.  Hagen  inserted  an  article,  "Census  Shows  Recession  Slows 
Move  From  Farms."  pp.  A7439-40 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


1 


29.  DAIRY.  H.  R.  13800,  by  Rep.  Johnson,  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  price  suppo? 


35, 


through  March  31,  1962,  for  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  and  fo; 
butterfat;  to  maintain  the  productive  capacity  of  our  dairy  farming  industry; 
to  promote  the  orderly  marketing  of  an  adequate  national  supply  of  milk/and 
dairy  products;  to  encourage  increased  domestic  consumption  of  dairy  ^products 
in  the  interest  of  national  health  and  security;  to  Agriculture  ComtdLttee. 
Remarks  of  author,  pp.  16922-5 


LANDS.  H0  R„  13802,  by  Rep.  Poage,  to  amend  sec.  7  of  the  act/of  August  18, 
1941,  to  provide  that  75  percent  of  all  moneys  derived  by  the  U.  S.  from  cer¬ 
tain  recreational  activities  in  connection  with  lands  acquired  for  flood  con¬ 
trol  and  other  purposes  shall  be  paid  to  the  State;  tO/Validate  certain  pay¬ 
ments;  to  Public  Works  Committee. 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  H.  R.  13805,  by  Rep.  Curtis,  Mo. 
Corporation  to  meet  the  challenge  of  attempted 
markets;  to  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Remark 


FARM  MACHINERY.  S.  Res.  384,  by  Se<i 
and  Investigation  of  the  causes  of 
farm  equipment,  farm  trucks,  and  the 
mentioned;  to  Judiciary  Committee. 


o  establish  a  U.  S.  Trading 
penetration  of  world 
of  author,  pp.  16925-7 


to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
prices  of  farm  machinery, 
replacement  parts  of  the  afore- 


L0ANS:  REA.  S.  Res.  385,  by  Sen^  Langer,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  the  Comptroller  General's  holding  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  dated  July.  21,  1958  (B-134138) t  relating  to  the  use  of  loan 
funds  under  the  rural  electrification  program;xto  Judiciary  Committee. 

EDUCATION.  S.  4315,  by  Sen.  Jenner,  to  authorize  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  to  determine  whether  such  States  shall  participate  in  programs 
providing  for  Federal  grants  to  such  States  or  their  inhabitants;  to  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  Committee,  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  17127-9 


BILL  APPROVED' £Y..  THE  PRESIDENT 


C 


H.  R.  13268,  which  authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit 


SURPLUS  FOOD  DONATIONS . 

Corporation  to  purchase  flour  and  cornmeal  for  donation  purposd^,  rather  than 

rain  in  the 


of  Vheat 


entering  into  a  contract  to  have  flour  and  cornmeal  milled  from 
sCCC  inventory,  and  authorizes  CCC  to  sell  an  equivalent  amount 
corn  to  offset  such  purchases  of  flour  and  cornmeal.  Approved  Augu 
1958  (Public  Law  85-683,  85th  Congress). 
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.Mr.  Perlo.  Yes.  I  didn’t  show  the  manu¬ 
script  to  anybody.  I  didn't  show  the  manu¬ 
script  to  any  other  house,  but  X  talked  to — 
I  was\  introduced  to  a  couple  of  people  in 
the  publishing  field,  not  the  top  in  their 
compani 

Senator\SMiTH.  You  do  not  know  who 
they  were? 

Mr.  Perlo.N  don't  remember. 

Senator  SmIth.  Where  were  they  when 
you  were  introduced  to  them? 

Mr.  Perlo.  Well\  I  don’t  know;  in  offices. 

Senator  Smith.  W,ere  you  in  Communist 
headquarters? 

Mr.  Perlo.  No. 

Senator  Smith.  Have\you  ever  been  in 
Communist  headquarters? 

Mr.  Perlo.  I  refuse  to  ankyrer  that  on  the 
grounds  it  might  incriminate,  me. 

Senator  Smith.  I  thought  ,,  you  would. 
How  many  other  people  do  you  lUiow  besides 
the  president  of  this  International  Pub¬ 
lishers.  connected  with  that  outfit? 

Senator  Welker.  A  moment  ago  you  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  on  the  ground  it  mighktend 
to  incriminate  you,  but  Mr.  Morris  refreshed 
the  witness’  memory  so  he  came  through 
on  Mr.  Trachtenberg.  Maybe  he  will  helf 
us  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Morris.  Do  you  know  James  Allen? 

Mr.  Perlo.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the 
grounds  it  might  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  know  who  James 
Allen  is? 

Mr.  Perlo.  He’s  the  author  of  books. 

Senator  Smith.  He  is  a  Communist,  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  Perlo.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Morris.  You  know  very  well  that  he 
is,  Mr.  Perlo. 

Mr.  Perlo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  Perlo,  in  connection  with 
your  statement  here  on  page  220,  “The  U.  S. 
S.  R.,  the  Peoples  Democracies,  and  China 
lead  this  world  struggle  for  peace,’’  I  would 
like  our  record  to  show  exactly  what  coun¬ 
tries  you  mean  are  leading  the  struggle  for 
peace.  Certainly,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  the  So¬ 
viet  Republic.  Now,  which  of  "the  Peoples 
Democracies? 

Mr.  Perlo.  X  want  to  make  clear  that  this 
paragraph  is  referring  to  all  of  the  forces  in 
the  world  that  are  fighting  for  peace,  includ¬ 
ing  not  only  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Peoples 
Democracy  in  China,  but  the  peace  move¬ 
ment  in  Western  Europe,  and  in  the  United 
States,  in  Germany,  Japan,  and  in  the  cm-; 
onial  countries. 

Mr.  Morris.  The  peace  movement  is  t]/e 
Communist  movement,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Perlo.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Morris.  Is  the  Communist  movement 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Western  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  the  other  countries /you  have 
enumerated  a  force  for  peace? 

Mr.  Perlo.  I  believe  it  Is. 

Mr.  Morris.  You  say  that  “tKe  U.  S.  S.  R., 
the  Peoples  Democracies,  and  China  lead 
this  world  struggle  for  pea/e.” 

Mr.  Perlo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morris.  Which  of  the  countries  in  your 
struggle  for  peace  do  /you  refer  to  on  page 
220? 

Mr.  Perlo.  The  Peoples  Democracies. 

Mr.  Morris.  Whjch  of  the  Peoples  Democ¬ 
racies? 

Mr.  Perlo.  The  Peoples  Democracies  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Albania. 

Mr.  Morris.  How  about  North  Korea? 

Mr.  P/rlo.  I  don’t  know  whether  that’s 
classified  as  a  Peoples  Democracy  or  not. 

Mr/  Morris.  Do  you  consider  the  North 
Korean  Government  a  people’s  government 
in/the  sense  that  you  use  it  here? 

Mr.  Perlo.  Yes;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  China  Is 
fighting  for  peace? 

Mr.  Perlo.  Yes;  I  think  so. 


The  Chairman.  You  do  not  happen  to 
have  any  sons  over  in  Korea,  do  you? 

Mr.  Perlo.  No,  but  if  I  had  sons  over  in 
Korea - 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  you  would  still 
think  China  as  fighting  for  peace  if  you  had 
a  son  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Perlo.  Yes.  All  my  resentment  would 
be  against  those  who  sent  my  son  over  to 
Korea  to  die  in  a  senseless  war  7,000  miles 
away  from  here  which  is  directed  against 
China. 

Mr.  Morris.  Then  in  the  rest  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  you  say  “and  China,”  and  by  China  I 
suppose  you  mean  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  headed  by  Mao  Tse-tung? 

Mr.  Perlo;  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  invaded 
South  Korea? 

Mr.  Perlo.  Do  I  know  who  invaded  South 
Korea? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Perlo.  Well,  I  don’t  know  that  any¬ 
body  invaded  South  Korea.  I  have  seen  very.^  / 

powerful  evidence  indicating  the  possibility  ,Z___  .  xTr,T^»T  TT.„, 

that  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot.  /EXPANSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 


Senator  Welker.  Do  you  want  ta/tell  us 
now:  Are  you  or  have  you  ever  beeja  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party? 

Mr.  Perlo.  I  refuse  to  answer  /or  the  same 
reasons. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  Mr.  Perlo’s  statements  before  the  In¬ 
ternal  Security  Subcommittee,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  would  seek  to  dis¬ 
credit  “people’s  capitalism”  throughout 
the  world  in  a  period  of  great  tension. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  his  writings;  they 
are  quite  in  character.  However,  I  am 
amazed  that''  the  American  Economic 
Review  could  be  used  to  promote  such 
views.  Because  of  the  stated  desires  of 
the  editors  to  contribute  outstanding  ar¬ 
ticles  oh  economic  issues,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  Mr.  Perlo’s  manu¬ 
script  was  selected  for  publication. 


Senator  Welker.  Where  did  you  see  that’/ 
I  want  to  know,  where  did  you  see  that 
powerful  evidence?  / 

Mr.  Perlo.  Where  did  I  see  it?  / 

Senator  Welker.  Yes. 

Perlo.  I  saw  it  in  various  publications. 
Senator  Welker.  The  Daily  Worker? 
Mr/PERLO.  I  may  have  seen  sqme  in  the 
Daily  worker. 

Senato\ Welker.  You  did  se/'it  then;  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Perl8vI  may  have  ?ten  it  in  other 
newspapers  ass.  well. 

The  Chairma\  People/World? 

Mr.  Perlo.  No. 

Senator  Welker  .\Tefl  us  any  more 
’  Mr.  Perlo.  You  i^nt  to  know  some  more 
places  where  I  saw/e^Vlence  of  this? 

Senator  Welker.  Ye; 

Mr.  Perlo.  I  .Will  refei\you  to  one  of  the 
best  collections  on  the  subject,  which  is  Mr. 
I.  F.  Stone’a/book  on  the  9ecret  History  of 
the  Korean/war,  but  I  want  tmpoint  out  that 
that  by  n6  means  is  the  mairAquestion,  be 
cause,  r/gardless  of  what  happened,  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  began  as  a  civil  war  among  Ko¬ 
reans;  and  I  hold  firmly  to  the  positson  that 
regardless  of  who  started  it,  the  Uniteas^tates 
hsm  no  business  going  in  there,  and  I  think 
rou  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  on  more 
'than  one  occasion  Senators  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  have  pointed  out  to  thi; 
effect  and  have  pointed  out  that  the  Presi 
dent  sent  troops  to  Korea  without  declaring 
war,  without  consulting  Congress,  and  I  raise 
the  question  whether  you  think  that  by  the 
same  logic  we  should  send  troops  and  air¬ 
planes  to  fight  in  Indochina  because  the 
Indochinese  have  attacked  the  French  in 
Indochina. 

Senator  Welker.  You  believe  in  the  con¬ 
cepts  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations; 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Perlo.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  Welker.  Did  we  not  owe  a  duty 
to  the  United  Nations  to  go  to  the  help  of 
our  fellow  member  over  there  when  he  was 
invaded  by  force? 

Mr.  Perlo.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  provides  against  the  intervention  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries - 

Senator  Welker.  How  about  aggression? 

Mr.  Perlo.  I  think  it  is  misuse  of  the  char¬ 
ter. 

Senator  Welker.  How  about  v  aggression? 

Mr.  Perlo.  Aggression  within  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  is  an  attack  by  one 
country  on  another  country. 

Senator  Welker.  Do  you  not  believe  that 
was  aggression  and  attack  on  one  country  by 
another  country? 

Mr.  Perlo.  No;  it  was  a  civil  war  within 
another  country,  Korea. 


fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  13247)  to 
strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  critical  needs;  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
McNamara,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Allott  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ADMISSIBILITY  OF  EVIDENCE- 

STATEMENTS  AND  CONFESSIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  11477)  to  amend  chap¬ 
ter  223  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
tckprovide  for  the  admission  of  certain 
evidence,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  shall  undertake  to 
be  reasonably  brief  and  comprehensive 
in  my  remarks  on  the  pending  bill.  A 
splendid  record  has  been  laid  down 
through  tnh  1 efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [IN^.  O’Mahoney],  the  Senator 
from  ColoradoSIMr.  Carroll],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and 
other  Senators,  all  of  whom  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  development  of  this 
record. 

We  have  come  a  idng  way  from  the 
days  of  the  thumbscrews  and  the  rack. 
In  man’s  progress  towardqnlightenment 
and  a  better  society,  there  has  constant¬ 
ly  been,  since  Judge  Jeffrey  and  the 
bloody  assizes  in  England,  anaveven  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  a  movement  wnjch  has 
been  as  inexorable  as  it  has  been inspir¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  man’s  humanity  to  naan: 
that  is  the  protection  of  the  God-giNn. 
inalienable  right  of  the  individual  man 
and  woman  in  our  society. 

As  I  have  said  before,  both  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  I  have  had  some  ex- 
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perience  in  the  criminal  courts.  I  spent 
6\ears  as  a  prosecutor,  trying  cases  be¬ 
fore,  juries.  Then  for  a  period  of  2 
yearsx before  I  joined  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II  and  after  I  came  out  of  that  war, 
I  was  the  district  attorney  of  a  city  of 
some  2  million  metropolitan  population. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  said 
something  that  I  wanted  to  clarify  for 
the  benefit  of  our 'friend  from  Colorado. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  splendid 
lawyer.  Coupled  with  his  ability  is  a 
kind  and  good,  a  big  arid  generous  heart, 
and  a  soul  full  of  humanity.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  what  was  said  in' response  to  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
had  wanted  to  get  conviction^  all  the 
time  because  he  was  in  a  prosecuting  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  belfeve  he 
was  the  sort  of  prosecutor  some  oK  the 
rest  of  us  wanted  to  be  and  the  kind\ve 
hope  we  were,  who  believes  that  he  re] 
resents  the  defendant  as  well  as  the 
State. 

I  would  call  him  a  good  prosecutor. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  said  no 
monuments  are  built  to  prosecutors. 
The  people  of  Colorado  thought  enough 
about  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  send 
him  to  the  Senate.  Perhaps  that  action 
is  the  semblance  of  a  monument  to  his 
conduct  when  he  was  in  office  and  had 
enormous  power  and  great  responsibility, 
with  every  opportunity  to  abuse  that 
power,  sometimes  under  the  aegis  of  the 
law.  Therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senator  was  the  sort  of  prosecutor  who 
believes  that  the  ultimate  test  of  success 
of  a  prosecutor  is  the  number  of  convic¬ 
tions  he  obtains.  I  never  thought  that 
was  the  test.  I  doubt  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  ever  thought  so. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  When  I  made  the 
comment  that  monuments  are  not  built 
to  prosecutors,  I  was  referring  to  the 
old  saying  that  normally  people  do  not 


sort  of  man  who,  when  invested  with 
authority,  would  abuse  that  authority. 
Nor  would  he  hound  people  into  peni¬ 
tentiaries  with  manufactured  evidence 
or  perjured  testimony.  Neither  would 
he  countenance  police  brutality,  or  ex¬ 
tract  a  confession  for  the  sake  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  record.  I  wanted  to  make  that 
perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  paid  a 
deserved  tribute  to  the  character  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  He  is  com¬ 
pletely  correct,  of  course,  in  saying  that 
the  test  of  a  good  prosecutor  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  number  of  convictions  he 
obtains. 

I  remember  a  case  involving  Homer 
Cummings,  when  he  was  district  attor¬ 
ney  in  a  Connecticut  city.  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  had  obtained  an  indictment 
against  a  man  who  was  about  to  bev 
convicted.  He  became  convinced  how/ 
Never  of  the  man’s  innocence,  and  there¬ 
upon  turned  about  and  had  the  plan 
acquitted.  I  always  thought  thaj/  was 
a  noble  thing  to  do. 

I  kpow  that  the  Senator  frotn  Mis¬ 
souri  was  one  of  the  best  prosecutors 
in  the  country.  I  also  know  that  he,  too, 
placed  humanity  above  conviction. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  hopfe  the  Senator 
means  criminal  conviction,  not  the  other 
kind.  \ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Y4s;  criminal  con¬ 
viction.  It  is  not  brue  however  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  obtained  con¬ 
victions  in  every/me  of  his  cases? 

Mr.  HENNIN0S.  No'/I  would  not  say 
that.  /  \ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  many  cases  did 
the  Senator  lose?  \ 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  did  not  keep 
track  of  them.  I  tried  thousands  of 
lvolving  murder,  bank  robberies, 


cases 


rape,, and  so  forth. 


\ 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  did  not  lose  many  cases.  \ 

/  Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  veryS 


care  much  for  policemen  or  lawyers  or  /generous  jn  prosecuting  cases  I  lost 
prosecutors.  Generally  speaking,  that/  cases  that  I  deserved  to  lose.  The  jury 
is  true.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  brought  in  verdicts  of  not  guilty  in  cases 


said  that  sending  me  to  the  Senate  was 
in  the  nature  of  building  a  monument 
to  me.  The  task  of  getting  to  th/  Sen¬ 
ate  is  monumental.  (Laughter.)/  How¬ 
ever,  that  does  not  mean  that -all  of  us 
have  statues  dedicated  to  ou/service  in 
this  body.  Of  course,  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  All  monuments  are 
not  in  the  form  of  statues. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Exactly.  They  are 
in  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  man  like 
the  Senator  from /Missouri,  who  has 
hope,  faith,  and  charity,  as  was  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  Senator  fof-  correcting  the  Record 
and  for  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  that  statement, 
so  that  hq' may  be  able  to  correct  the 
Record.  / 

Mr.  /ENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  not  mean  to  say  it  in  that 
context.  I  was  fearful  that  the  Record 
might  be  read  to  mean  the  contrary. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  not  the 


/ 


in  which  the  juries  felt  the  defendant 
had  not  been  proven  guilty. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  know  the  ropes  in  criminal  prose¬ 
cutions,  and  does  he  not  also  know  the 
general  practices — and  the  occasional 
lapses — of  the  police? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  made  something 
of  a  study  of  the  subject,  because  I  spent 
8  years  of  my  life  in  the  criminal  courts 
buildings  of  a  large  city.  In  that  time 
I  had  to  deal  with  hundreds  of  police¬ 
men,  and,  I  might  add,  that  most  of 
them  were  able  and  conscientious  public 
servants.  This'was  during  the  gang  and 
prohibition  days,  from  1929  to  1934, 
when  I  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  left  that  place.  Later 
I  was  elected  district  attorney. 

I  have  always  taken  an  interest  in 
the  general  field  we  are  discussing,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  matter  of  prosecution,  al¬ 
though  I  have  acted  as  defense  attorney 
in  only  a  relatively  few  cases. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator/ from 
Missouri  does  not  need  my  help  to  be 
qualified  as  an  expert  on  thi?  subject. 
What  I  was  attempting  to  /Go  in  my 
clumsy  way- 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The /Senator  has 
been  conducting  his  examination  in  a 
very  penetrating  manng 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  I  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  is  show  th/t  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  speaks  frfim  his  intimate  and 
protracted  acquaintance  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  criminal  law  and  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  connection  with  the  arraign¬ 
ment  and  obtaining  of  confessions  from 
defendants^ 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  developing  that  thesis.  I  have 
learned-'from  some  experience.  That  is 
true  pi  any  prosecutor  who  prepares  his 
case/  and  who  has  an  effective  law  en¬ 
forcement  agency  such  as  a  police  de- 
irtment  or,  if  it  be  in  rural  areas,  a 
sheriff  and  his  staff,  or,  in  the  Federal 
domain,  the  marshals  in  the  old  days, ' 
and  now  the  FBI. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  competent 
prosecutor  needs  any  more  help  than  the 
law  affords  to  convict  those  who  should 
be  convicted  of  offenses  and  transgres¬ 
sions  against  the  law. 

Congested  dockets  have  always  been 
a  problem.  However,  this  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  according  to 
our  Constitution,  each  defendant  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 
This  can  be  a  slow  process.  However, 

I  have  never  been  one  to  believe  that 
the  rule  should  be  so  changed  and  so 
weighted  as  to  give  the  prosecuting  au¬ 
thorities  any  more  than  they  have  to 
work  with. 

When  a-prosecutor  rises  and  has  the 
majesty  of  the  government  behind  him, 
and  after  the  marshal  has  intoned  at 
the  opening  of  the  court,  “God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  honorable  court,’’ 
and  after  he  reads  the  indictment,  “The 
grand  jurors,  assembled,  do  say  upon 
their  oath  that  the  defendant  fired  a 
leaden  bullet,”  and  after  he  concludes 
the  reading  by  saying,  “and  did  steal 
.and  murder,”  there  it  is:  an  indict¬ 
ment  voted  by  a  grand  jury;  and  there 
the  defendant. 

rue  enough,  the  prosecutor  cannot 
interrogate  him  if  he  does  not  choose  to 
take  tne  stand.  True  enough,  the  prose¬ 
cutor  is 'bound  by  certain  rules  of  evi¬ 
dence  i*el:lting  to  what  may  be  done  as 
respects  tnq  defendant  in  the  court. 
But  I  say  th£  same  rules  apply  to  a 
police  department  that  apply  to  a  man 
schooled  and  learned  in  the  law  and  of 
sufficient  capacitXto  occupy  a  post  of 
public  responsibility  which  deals  with 
the  freedom  and,  indeed,  the  lives  of 
those  whom  he  must  prosecute  under  his 
oath  of  office. 

That  is  why  I  say  that^  a  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney  or  a  district  attorney  in  a 
courtroom  refers  to  the  fact\hat  a  de¬ 
fendant  has  not  taken  the  stand,  he 
knows  when  he  does  so  he  has  commit¬ 
ted  outright  reversible  error.  So  \  Fed¬ 
eral  police  officer  knows  that  if  he 
tains  a  defendant  beyond  what,  is  called 
a  necessary  delay,  and  a  confession 
obtained  or  if  a  confession  is  obtained 
by  coercion,  promises  of  immunity  or 
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H.R.  8732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ella 
H.  Na^afalusy; 

H.  R.  @160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geno- 
veva  Rloseco  Caswell; 

H.  R.  9851.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tsuyako 
Ikeda; 

H.  R.  9993.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Mary  M.  Browne; 

H.  R.  10045.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  all  of  the  real  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  construction 
of  the  Burke  Airport,  Va.; 

H.  R.  12256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Al¬ 
phonse  E.  Jakubauskas-V 

H.  R.  12776.  An  act  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  into  law,  title  23  of ■.  the  United  States 
Code,  entitled  “Highways”;\ 

H.  J.  Res.  634.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer¬ 
tain  aliens; 

H.  J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer¬ 
tain  aliens. 


\ 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o’clock  and  50  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues¬ 
day,  August  19,  1958,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


OATH  OP  OFFICE,  MEMBERS  AND 
DELEGATES 

August  18,  1958. 

The  Oath  of  Office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (22 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem¬ 
bers  and  Delegates  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  the  text  of  which  is  carried 
in  section  1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and 
being  as  follows: 

I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  wUl  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  truey 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  tali 
this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and/that 
I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  ^bout  to 
enter,  so  help  me  God. 

has  been  subscribed  to  in  pferson  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the/Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives/by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Members  of  the  85Ui  Congress,  pur¬ 
suant  to  Public  Law/412  of  the  80th 
Congress,  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  sec¬ 
tion  30  of  the  Re/fsed  Statutes  of  the 
United  States”  ( U .  S.  C.,  title  2,  sec.  25); 
approved  Febr^/ry  18, 1948: 

swiN  Mitchell, 

Seventh  District,  Georgia. 
Roland  V.  Libonati, 
Seventh  District,  Illinois. 
Albert  H.  Quie, 

First  District,  Minnesota. 
Milton  W.  Glenn, 

Second  District,  New  Jersey, 
Howard  W.  Robison, 

37th  District,  New  York. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 

Fourth  District,  Pennsylvania. 
John  A.  Lafore,  Jr., 

13th  District,  Pennsylvania. 

John  H.  Dent, 

21st  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  A.  Everett, 

Eighth  District,  Tennessee. 

No.  144 - 6 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2239.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  tranmitting  a  copy  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
the  year  1957,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  333  of  the  United  States  Revised  Stat¬ 
utes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency. 

2240.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  “A  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  through  revision  and 
extension  of  some  of  the  provisions  relating 
to  retirement,  appointment  of  personnel,  and 
other  related  personnel  matters,  and  for  other 
purposes”;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2241.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  transmitting  the  United  States  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  cost  ascertainment  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  1957,  as  provided  by  law;  toy 
the  Committee  on  Post  Ofiice  and  CivJA 
Service.  ' 

2242.  A  letter  from  the  Commissionei/Im- 
migration  and  Naturalization  Servic/  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  transmitting  a/opy  of 
the  order  granting  the  application  ijsr  perma¬ 
nent  residence  filed  by  Woo  Yun/Pioy,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953;  to 
the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2243.  A  letter  from  the  A, cplng  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  /draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  “A  pill  to  amend  the 
Helium  Act  of  September  1,  1937,  as  amend¬ 
ed”;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  O I/COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calejxaar,  as  follows: 

lr.  MURRAY:  Committee  of  Conference, 
j/  607.  An  act  to  provide  retirement,  cleri¬ 
cal  assistants,  and  free  mailing  privileges  to 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2657)  .  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  LANE;  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.  R.  1061.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  to  settle  certain  claims  for 
damage  to,  or  loss  of,  property  or  personal 
injury  or  death,  not  cognizable  under  any 
other  law  (Rept.  No.  2658).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FORRESTER;  Committee  of  Confer¬ 
ence.  H.  R.  4544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Louis  S.  Levenson  (Rept.  No.  2659).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Thirty-sixth  re¬ 
print  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  pertaining  to  rocket  launcher 
procurement  (Rept.  No.  2660).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Thirty-seventh  re¬ 
print  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  pertaining  to  importation  of 
foreign  excess  property  (Rept.  No.  2661). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State' of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois;  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  S.  3142.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis¬ 
trative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend  the 
authority  to  lease  out  Federal  building  sites 
until  needed  for  construction  purposes  and 
the  act  of  June  24,  1948  (62  Stat.  644),  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 


(Rept.  No.  2662),  Referred  to  the  Comfnit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State^of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY :  Committee  on  Int/rior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  2117.  An  act  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  transfer  certain 
buildings  to  the  Crow  Creel/ Sioux  Indian 
Tribe;  without  amendment  /Rept.  No.  2663 ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  JJie  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs.  S.  3949/  An  act  to  add  certain 
public  domain  land/  in  Nevada  to  the  Sum¬ 
mit  Lake  Indian  Reservation;  without 
amendment  (Rapt.  No.  2664).  Referred  to 
the  Committe/of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  691.  Resolution 
providing  for  sending  to  conference  the  bill, 
H.  R.  13247,  to  strengthen  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  improvement  of  educational 
programs  to  meet  critical  needs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
£0-,.g§Ql?)- _ Referred  tg  Uie  Bouse , Calendar. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  679.  Resolution  to 
amend  House  Resolution  149,  85th  Con¬ 
gress;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2666). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Thirty-eighth  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper¬ 
ations  pertaining  to  false  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  (Rept.  No.  2667).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Thirty-ninth  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper¬ 
ations  pertaining  to  false  and  misleading 
advertising  (Rept.  No.  2668) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  4088.  An  act  to  approve 
a  repayment  contract  negotiated  with  the 
Heart  Mountain  Irrigation  District,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  to  authorize  its  execution;  with¬ 
out  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2669).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CANNON :  Committee  of  conference. 
H.  R.  12858.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  Authority,  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  2670) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


FUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.  R.  13794.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302 
of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act 
of  1940  with  respect  to  the  method  of  fore¬ 
closure  of  mortgages,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.  R.  13795.  A 'bill  to  place  in  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reser¬ 
vation  in  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.  R.  13798.  A  bill 
gration  and  Nationality 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  R.  13797.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain 
acts  involving  the  importation  transporta¬ 
tion,  possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  \ 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.  R.  13793.  A  bill  to  correct  the  inequi¬ 
ties  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Compensa- 


amend  the  Imrni- 
.ct;  to  the  Com- 
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tlon  Act  of  1955;  to  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska: 

H.  R.  13799.  A  biHto  amend  tile  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  method 
whereby  a  decedent’s  executor  or  admin¬ 
istrator  may  be  discharged' ‘-from  personal 
liability  for  all  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes 
due  from  such  decedent  or  his  estate^  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON: 

H.  R.  13800.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  man-' 
datory  price  support  through  March  31,  1962, 
for  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  for  butterfat;  to  maintain  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  our  dairy  farming  in¬ 
dustry;  to  promote  the  orderly  marketing  of 
an  adequate  national  supply  of  milk  and 
dairy  products;  to  encourage  Increased 
domestic  consumption  of  dairy  products  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  health  and  se¬ 
curity;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

H.  R.  13801.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
involving  the  importation,  transportation, 
possession,  or  use  of  explosives;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 

H.  R.  13802.  A  bill  to  amend  sectiomJ7"^ of 
the  act  of  August  18,  1941,  to  provide  that 
75  percent  of  all  moneys  derived  by  the 
United  States  from  certain  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities  in  connection  with"'  lands  acquired 
for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Statej^-to  validate  certain  pay¬ 
ment;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  POLK  (by  request) : 

JOKT3803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establish- 
lent  of  pay  differentials  for  hazardous  em¬ 


ployment  for  civilian  fire  fighters  employed 
at  installations  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  13804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  fire  fighters  in  or  under  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

H.  R.  13805.  A  bill  to  establish  a  United 
-.States  Trading  Corporation  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  attempted  Soviet  penetration  of 
world  ^markets,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  JENNINGS: 

H.  R.  13806XA  bill  to  authorize  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  flood-cohtrol  reservoir  on  the  North 
Fork  of  Pound  River^Round,  Va.>to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  WorksN 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  ofdFlbjffiia': 

H.  R.  13807.  A  bill,^to  amehd  the  Com¬ 
munications  Actpf^l934  to  authoft«e^  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  th.e^lssuance  of  licenses  ta  non¬ 
citizens  fpr'radio  stations  aboard  ceHaln 
vesselsy.-to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  ant 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHEEHAN: 

H.  R.  13808.  A  bill  to  establish  a  United 
States  Trading  Corporation  Act;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.  Con.  Res.  379.  Concurrent  resolution  rel¬ 
ative  to  captive  nations  days;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.  R.  13809.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
ment  of  relocation  expenses  to  Milo  G<Mnd 
Patricia  Wingard;  to  the  Committee'on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRAN AHAN| 

H.  R.  13810.  A  bill  fcpKChe  relief  of  Albert 
Gordon,  Jr.;  to  th^Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  MfT  TOLLEFSON: 

H.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 

Faye^E.  Russell  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on 
le  Judiciary.. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

730.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
city  clerk,  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  requesting  and 

verging  favorable  action  on  H.  R.  681  before 
tha^adjournment  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittebson  Banking  and  Currency. 

731.  Alsq.  petition  of  the  mayor,  Browns¬ 
ville,  Tex.,  rMqtive  to  requesting  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Rfesplution  135  by  the  House 
of  Representativesj'tqthe  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affa 

732.  Also,  petition  of  Draxler,  Iron 

Mountain,  Mich.,  requesting  passage  of  legis¬ 
lation  that  will  provide  all  veteranSsof  World 
War  I  a  pension  of  $100  per  month,  ahd^also 
requesting  passage  of  the  bills  H.  R. 
and  H.  R.  5408;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet-' 
erans’  Affairs. 


/ 
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\ji  number.  I  have  certain  general  ob¬ 
servations  to  make  relative  to  the  ac- 
tioKs  of  the  Senate  and  some  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  I  understand  were 
involved  in  connection  with  the  amend¬ 
ments,  hut  before  doing  so  I  will  sum¬ 
marize  and  explain  briefly  precisely  what 
the  substantive  amendments  were  in 
order  that  Members  of  the  House  may 
be  aware  of  the  action  which  has  been 
taken.  \ 

First,  I  will  outline  the  amendments 
which  were  made  hv  the  other  body  to 
the  old-age,  survivbrs,  and  disability 
insurance  provisions  of  the  bill.  There 
were  only  three  substantive  amendments 
to  this  part  of  the  bill.  \ 

First,  and  most  important,  under  the 
House-passed  bill  the  benefit  increases  of 
7  percent — with  a  minimum's,  of  $3 — 
would  have  been  effective  forNmonths 
following  the  second  month  foriowing 
the  month  of  enactment.  Underv  the 
Senate  version,  the  benefit  increases Vill 
be  effective  for  January  1959,  and  the 
first  checks  in  the  increased  amounts' 
will  go  out  early  in  February. 

Second,  under  the  House-passed  bill 
I  provision  is  made  for  payment  of  bene¬ 
fits  to  a  child,  if  at  the  time  of  the  work¬ 
er’s  death  the  child  was  a  member  of 
the  worker's  household,  if  the  child  was 
was  not  being  supported  by  any  other 
person,  and  if  the  worker’s  spouse 
adopts  the  child  within  2  years  after 
the  worker’s  death.  Under  the  House 
.  version  there  could  be  a  case  where  the 
worker  had  died  several  years  ago  and 
where  all  of  these  conditions  were  met 
except  that  the  widow  has  not  com¬ 
pleted  adoption  of  the  child,  in  which 
event  since  the  2  years  condition  had 
not  been  met  the  child  could  not  receive 
any  benefits.  Under  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  there  will  be  afforded  a  period  of 
2  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  for  the  qualification  of  such 
child.  That  is,  there  will  be  a  further 
opportunity  of  2  years  from  date  of  en¬ 
actment  for  adoption  proceedings  to  be 
completed.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
only  a  relatively  few  cases  would  be  af- . 
1  fected  by  this.  / 

Third,  the  Senate  added  an  amend¬ 
ment  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  extension  of  social  security  cov¬ 
erage  to  employees  of  certain  mmncipal- 
ities  in  the  State  of  Maine  until  July  1, 
1960.  It  is  my  understanding/that  only 
a  few  hundred  teachers  in  fene  State  of 
Maine  are  involved  in  thi/amendment. 

While  the  foregoing  are  the  only  real 
substantive  amendments  to  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
provisions  of  the  bfil,  I  should  mention 
that  technical  amendments  were  made 
so  as  to  coordinate  this  measure  with 
legislative  action  taken  by  the  Congress 
several  days  ago  with  respect  to  several 
minor  sociat'security  amendments.  In¬ 
asmuch  as/ no  substantive  changes  are 
involved  .4  will  not  burden  this  discussion 
by  going/ into  details  relative  to  these 
technical  and  conforming  amendments. 
NexjK  I  will  explain  an  amendment  which 
_  was  made  to  those  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  relating  to  child  welfare 
/services. 

f  A  Senate  amendment  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council 


on  Child  Welfare  Services  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  before  January 
1959,  for  the  purpose  of  making  recom¬ 
mendations  and  advising  the  Secretary 
in  connection  with  the  effectuation  of 
that  provision  of  the  bill  which  extends 
child  welfare  services  to  urban  areas 
as  well  as  rural  areas.  Senator  Purtell, 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  floor  that  the  purpose 
of  this  council  is  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  an  effective  coordination  between 
public  agencies  and  existing  voluntary 
organizations  and  associations  perform¬ 
ing  services  in  urban  areas.  He  stated 
that  “Duplication  of  effort  could  well 
result  in  waste  of  both  money  and  time 
to  the  detriment  of  all  agencies.  In 
order  to  avert  any  such  situation  aris¬ 
ing,  and  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  existing  voluntary  agencies  and  the 
public  agencies  now  existing  or  that 
might  well  be  created  or  expanded  by 
this  program,  I  suggest  that  we  provide 
the  machinery  to  help  direct  and  assess, 
sthp  progress  of  the  program  initiated 
by  the  change  in  the  law.”  The  council 
isvp  be  composed  of  12  members  repre¬ 
senting  public,  voluntary,  civic,  rehgious, 
and  professional  welfare  organizations 
and  thKpublic.  / 

Finally^  the  Senate  amended  the  pub¬ 
lic-assistance  provisions  oy  the  bill  in 
several  respects.  / 

As  may  beVrecalled,  binder  the  new 
formula  for  as^jstance/expenditures  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  /lisabled,  contained 
in  the  House-pasSdcl  bill,  the  Federal 
share  would  be  fmn>fifths  of  the  first 
$30  of  the  average  monthly  assistance 
expenditure  ay  under  present  law,  and 
the  Federal  Participation,  in  the  assist¬ 
ance  expenditures  made\above  these 
maximum  within  the  ceiHng  of  $66, 
would  by  50  percent  for  StatesVwhose  per 
capita/income  was  equal  to  or  above  the 
average  per  capita  income  for  the'TJnited 
States  and  would  range  upward\o  70 
percent  for  States  whose  per  capitasin- 
yome  is  below  the  national  average. 
First,  a  Senate  amendment  reduces  tnfeN 
range  on  the  variable  matching  provi¬ 
sion  from  50-70  percent  to  50-65  percent. 
In  other  words,  the  70  percent  was 
changed  to  65  percent.  Second,  a  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  reduced  the  maximum 
matchable  payment  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled,  the  so-called  Federal  “ceil¬ 
ing,”  from  $66  to  $65,  and  the  maximum 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  recipients 
from  $33  to  $30.  Third,  a  Senate 
amendment  reduced  the  Federal  share  of 
aid  to  dependent  children  payments 
from  five-sixths  of  the  first  $0.8  to  four¬ 
teen-seventeenths  of  the  first  $17.  It  is 
understood  that  these  three  changes 
would  affect  savings  so  as  to  reduce  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  public-assistance 
formulas  from  $288  million  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  to  $197  million  in  the 
Senate  version. 

There  are  three  other  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  public-assistance  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  should  be  explained. 

A  provision  was  included  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Public  Assistance,  consisting  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  and  12 
other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 


Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  review  the  status  of  the  pub¬ 
lic-assistance  program  in  relation  terold- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program,  the  fiscal  capacities-' of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,  and 
any  other  factors  bearing  on/6he  amount 
and  proportion  of  the  /Federal  and 
States’  shares  in  the  .program.  The 
Council  is  directed  to  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  not  later  than 
January  1,  1960,  to/the  Secretary  and 
the  Congress.  / 

Second,  an  amendment  was  adopted  to 
facilitate  payment  of  public-assistance 
funds  in  instances  where  the  recipient  is 
legally  incompetent  or  where,  for  one 
reason  or/nother,  he  is  unable  to  han¬ 
dle  his  efwn  affairs.  This  amendment 
provides  that  for  pur-poses  of  title  I,  TV, 
X,  and  XV  payments  on  behalf  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  made  to  another  person  who 
hag  been  judicially  appointed  under  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  such  individual 
/resides,  as  legal  representative  of  such 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
and  managing  such  payments — whether 
or  not  he  is  such  individual’s  legal  rep¬ 
resentative  for  other  purposes  shall  be 
regarded  as  money  payments  to  such  in¬ 
dividual.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
this  will  give  effect  to  the  laws  in  certain 
specific  States,  particularly  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  which  provide  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  legal  representative  to 
receive  public-assistance  payments  in 
behalf  of  an  incompetent  person,  even 
though  those  State  laws  do  not  make  this 
person  a  general  guardian  for  all  other 
purposes.  . 

Third,  a  Senate  amendment  removes 
from  the  bill  the  provision  which  the 
House  bill  contained  which  would  have 
repealed  certain  provisions  of  existing 
law  relating  to  public  assistance  to 
Navaho  and  Hopi  Indians  residing  on 
reservations  or  on  allotted  trust  lands. 

The  foregoing  are  the  substantive 
amendments  which  were  made  by  the 
other  body.  The  balance  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  consist  of  numerous  technical, 
clerical,  and  conforming  amendments 
which  I  need  not  explain  here. 

\rhe  public  assistance  provisions  in  the 
bilhare  the  result  of  very  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  study.  The  new  formula 
is  a  sound  and  important  improvement 
in  the  law.  We  had  the  benefit  of  the 
best  technical  advice  of  the  experts  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfar'e  in  developing  the  new 
formula  and  diso  the  best  technical  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Stafee  welfare  directors. 

Secretary  Fleming  has  indicated  that 
there  are  three  elements  in  the  new 
formula  which  greatly  improve  the  pro¬ 
gram — namely,  first,  changing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  matching  maximum  to  an  aver¬ 
age;  second,  combining  the  individual 
money  maximum  and  the 'medical  care 
maximum  into  one  figure;  and  third,  re¬ 
lating  the  Federal  grants  to  ’the  fiscal 
ability  of  the  States  by  the  use,  of  per 
capita  income.  \ 

(  Secretary  Fleming  indicated  that  if 
the  Congress  were  going  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  public  assistance  formula, 
the  one  included  is  the  soundest  that 
could  be  devised. 
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On  several  occasions  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  recommended  that  Federal 
grants  be  based  upon  the  fiscal  ability 
of  the  States.  He  made  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation  with  respect  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  with  respect  to  edu¬ 
cation.  NThe  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmentahRelations,  which  he  appointed 
also  has  so\ecommended.  Recognizing, 
however,  that  there  may  be  some  modi¬ 
fications  that  blight  be  necessary  in  the 
proposed  publicXassistance  formula,  the 
provision  was  ad<hd,  as  I  have  indicated, 
establishing  an  advisory  council  on  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  for  thevpurpose  of  review¬ 
ing  the  status  of  the  programs  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  insurance  program,  the  fiscal 
capacities  of  the  States  axal  the  Federal 
Government,  and  any  other  factors 
bearing  on  the  amount  and\proportion 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Shades  in  the 
public  assistance  programs: 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  can  say  that  thef* 
committee  will  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  any  recommendations  made 
this  council  and  we  will  give  very  care' 
ful  study  to  how  the  new  amendments 
work  out  both  with  respect  to  their 
effect  in  the  various  States  and  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  sound  and  meri¬ 
torious  legislation  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  millions  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  con¬ 
curred  in  the  action  to  have  the  House 
agree  with  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.  R.  13549,  the  Social  Security  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1958.  While  these  amend¬ 
ments  are  96  in  number,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  of  a  technical,  clarifying, 
or  conforming  character. 

The  principal  substantive  changi 
made  by  the  Senate  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

First.  The  effective  date  for  me  in¬ 
crease  in  OASI  benefit  payments  would 
be  made  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
month  of  January  1959  instead  of  the 
second  month  following  /he  month  of 
enactment: 

Second.  OASI  cove/age  for  certain 
State  and  local  employees  in  the  State 
of  Maine  would  be/acilitated; 

Third.  There  Would  be  established  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare; 

Fourth.  The  status  of  a  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  With  respect  to  a  mentally 
incompetent  public-assistance  recipient 
would  be  clarified: 

Fifth.  The  existing  law  provisions  af¬ 
fecting  the  Navaho  and  Hopi  Indian 
Tribes  would  be  restored ; 

/  Sixth.  There  would  be  established  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance; 
and 

Seventh.  The  public-assistance  benefit 
formulas  would  be  revised  so  as  to  re¬ 
duce  the  estimated  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  expediting  the 
legislative  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
insuring  its  passage  to  the  Congress  prior 
to  adjournment  that  the  chairman  and  I 
have  urged  the  adoption  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  of  accepting  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments.  In  view  of  the  fact  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits  have  not 
been  liberalized  since  1954,  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  Congress  should  act  at 
this  time  to  provide  the  modest  increases 


contemplated  by  this  legislation.  On 
the  subject  of  public  assistance  liberali¬ 
zation  I  am  confident  that  I  express  the 
hope  of  every  Member  of  Congress  that 
the  States  will  act  to  reflect  the  addi¬ 
tional  Federal  funds  available  under 
this  legislation  in  increased  benefits  to 
the  genuinely  needy  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  understood  that,  while  the  conference 
report  on  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  is  brought  before 
the  House  without  objection,  there  is  still 


considerable  feeling  that  this  legislation 


covers  certain  plans  upon  which  no  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  taken  as  to  possibility  of 
abuses  with  respect  to  such  plans  and 
they  should  be  exempt.  It  is  respect 
fully  suggested  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  should  make  it 
their  business  to  conduct  hearings  with 
respect  to  these  plans  in  order  to  do 
equity. 


from  the  vote  for  recommital  of  this  bill 
on  August  8 — who  feel  that  with  respect 
to  this  issue,  at  least,  there  has  been 
entirely  too  heavy  a  foot  on  the  accel¬ 
erator. 


At  the  risk  of  boresomeness  and  pre¬ 
sumptuousness,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  warning  I  offered  during  the  de¬ 
bate  on  August  8: 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  think  that 
by  passing  this  bill  they  are  settling  a  trou¬ 
blesome  issue  here  today,  something  that  is 
going  to  stay  settled,  I  offer  this  prediction. 
You  are  merely  starting  something,  not  end¬ 
ing  it.  You  are  starting  new,  incessant,  and 
increasing  demands — whetted  by  the  taste 
of  this  initial  victory — demands  for  more 
and  more,  in  terms  of  new  areas  and  types 
of  Federal  activity  in  this  field,  in  terms  of 
ever  larger  appropriations,  in  terms  of  fur¬ 
ther  assumptions  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  of  critical  evaluations 
and  decisions  as  to  the  content  and  methods 
of  education,  and  in  terms  of  direct  Federal 
control  of  education. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  691  and  ask 
for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.  R. 
13247)  to  strengthen  the  national  defense 
and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  improvement  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  critical  needs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  taken 
from  the  Speaker’s  table,  to  the  end  that  the 
Senate  amendment  be,  and  the  same  is,  dis¬ 
agreed  to  and  a  conference  is  requested  with 
the  Senate  upon  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Allen], 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  make  a  brief  statement  since  the 
resolution  now  before  the  House  is  the 
direct  result  of  my  objection,  on  last 
Thursday,  to  the  unanimous  consent  re¬ 
quest  to  send  H.  R.  13247 — the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 — to  con¬ 
ference. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  interposed 
this  objection  for  no  trivial,  frivolous, 
or  arbitrary  reasons. 

My  reason  for  raising  the  objection 
was  the  precise  and  identical  reason  that 
this  right  of  objection  is  specified  in  the 
rules  and  parliamentary  procedures  of 
this  House — because  our  constitutional 
form  of  government,  in  the  legislative 
branch  as  in  the  overall  system,  delib¬ 
erately  provides  for  checks  and  balances 
and  deliberately  affords  the  means 
whereby  the  minority  may  invoke,  for  a 
brief  moment,  at  least,  a  sober  second 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  majority. 

A  government,  like  an  automobile, 
which  has  brakes  but  no  accelerator, 
would  be  pretty  futile.  But  a  govern¬ 
ment,  also  like  an  automobile,  which  has 
an  accelerator  and  no  brakes  would  be 
dangerous  and  potentially  self-destruc¬ 
tive.  There  are  some  of  us  in  this 
,  House — at  least  140  Members,  judging 


We  already  have  substantial  confirma¬ 
tion,  of  that  prediction,  delivered  in  a 
matter  of  only  5  days,  in  the  action  of 
the  other  body  on  this  very  legislation. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  involves 
substantially  broader  provisions.  It  re¬ 
stores  the  direct  scholarship  grants 
stricken  from  the  original  bill  by  the 
House.  The  price  tag  is  raised  $390  mil¬ 
lion.  An  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
other  body  which  would  have  added  $2 
billion  for  school  construction.  True  it 
was  defeated,  although  it  received  sub¬ 
stantial  support.  It  is  a  fair  question  as 
to  how  long  there  can  be  effective  resist¬ 
ance  to  this  and  other  proposed  expan¬ 
sions  of  Federal  aid  to  education  once  we 
set  our  foot  in  that  path. 

I  plead  for  earnest  reconsideration  be¬ 
fore  a  final,  fateful  step  is  taken — a  step 
which  commits  Congress  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  a  massive  transfer  to 
Washington  of  the  responsibility  for  fi¬ 
nancing  public  education,  including  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education;  a  step 
which  also,  inevitably,  must  transfer  to 
Washington  critical  value  judgments 
with  respect  to  education  and  hence  must 
transfer  to  Washington  increasing  con-  ' 
trol  of  education. 


( 


/ 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  resolution. 
I  do  so  with  the  full  understanding  that 
defeat  of  this  resolution  would  be  a  re¬ 
versal  of  action  previously  taken  by  this 
House. 


I  do  not  concede  that  such  reversal  is 
impossible  of  achievement  —  either 
through  defeat  of  this  resolution  or 
through  rejection  of  the  final  conference 
report. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  one  final  question: 

Do  you — do  we — have  even  yet,  any 
real  comprehension  of  what  is  involved, 
of  what  is  being  started,  if  we  enact  this 
legislation? 

Do  we  have  any  real  comprehension  of 
what  is  involved  in  pressures  for  more 
and  more  forever  after;  in  terms  of  in¬ 
creasing  federalization  of  all  education; 
in  terms  of  withering  local  control  and 
vanishing  volunteer  support  of  educa¬ 
tion;  in  terms  of  weakened  restraints  on 
educational  extravagance,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  even  in  terms  of  open  challenge 
to  the  right  to  maintain  private  and 
parochial  education? 


1958 
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I  do  not  presume  to  answer  these 
questions  for  my  colleagues. 

But  I  did  not  want  this  final  decision 
taken  without  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
showing  in  the  Record  for  some  future 
reading — a  clear  and  unequivocal  show¬ 
ing  that  someone  had  raised  the  ques¬ 
tions. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr\ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SP&^KER.  Evidently,  no  quo¬ 
rum  is  preset 

Mr.  ALBER'K  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House/ 

A  call  of  the  HouSe  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failecKo  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Bailey  Eberliarter  M(nshall 

Baumhart  Engle  Montoya 

Beamer  Friedel  Murray 

Belcher  Gordon  „  NorrelT 

Blatnik  Gray  Osmers 1 

Blitch  Hale  Pillion 

Bosch  Harrison,  Nebr.  Powell 

Boykin  Hubert  Preston 

Brooks.  La.  '  Hillings  Prouty 

Brownson  James  Radwan 

Buckley  Jenkins  Shelley 

Burdick  Jones,  Mo.  Shuford 

Byrne,  Ill.  Kearney  Siemlnski 

Celler  Kilbum  - —  Sisk 

Christopher  Latham  Spence 

Clevenger  LeCompte  Teague,  Tex. 

Coffin  McCormack  Vanik 

Colmer  Mclntlre  Vorys 

Cooley  Mason  Williams,  N.  Y. 

Coudert  Michel  Winstead 

Dies  Miller,  Calif.  Young 

Doyle  Miller,  N.  Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  366 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid¬ 
night  to  file  a  conference  report  on  they 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectiop/it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept/Io.  2677) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  /Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate/Co  the  bill  (H.  R. 
13450)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  .nave  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  do  recoiqmend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows  • 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  3,  6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  26,  37,  39, 
46,  47,  49,  53, /l,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79, 
80,  81,  104,  /107,  111,  117,  119  and  120. 

That  the/ House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to/the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  4,  5,  13,  19,  27,  30,  32,  41,  43,  44, 
45,  51/52,  55,  59,  60,  61,  63,  64,  66,  67,  82,  83, 
84,  fy,  87,  88,  95,  99,  100,  101,  102,  103,  106, 


109,  115,  116,  121,  122,  123  and  124,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$3,500,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol¬ 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  “$2,830,000”;  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$1,530,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  “Office  of  Civil  and  De> 
fense  Mobilization”;  and  the  Senate  agr</ 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28 :  That  the  Hduse 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  apriend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  ar)d  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  a./follows: 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend - 
mt  insert  “$5,200,000”;  and  /the  Senate 
agr&£  to  the  same. 

mdment  numbered  31:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of \he  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  saniie  with  an  am/idment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$5(00,000’/  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

-Amendment  numbered  33 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of^thb  sum  named  in  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  "$5,000,000”; \md  the  Senate 
agree  to  tne  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  toN,he  amend¬ 
ment/of  the  Senate  numbered  34;\,nd  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as'^ollows : 
In/iieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment 
insert  “$50,000,000”;  and  the  Senate  agme  to 
Dhe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  Hou; 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

"construction  and  equipment 

“For  construction  and  equipment  at  lab¬ 
oratories  and  other  installations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  for  the  acquisition  or  condemnation  of 
real  property,  as  authorized  by  law,  $25,- 
000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$5,000,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  54,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 


“Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Commission 
“salaries  and  expenses 

“For  expenses  necessary  for  the.  Alaska  In 
ternational  Rail  and  Highway  Commission, 
established  by  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956 
(70  Stat.  888) ,  as  amended,  $40,000.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5/:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  57,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$350, 0d0”;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same.  / 

Amendment  qdmbered  68 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  it/  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate,  numbered  68,  and  agree 
to  the  same/with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

“assistance  for  school  construction 

“For  an  additional  amount  for  providing 
school  facilities  and  for  grants  to  local  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  in  federally  affected  areas, 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950,  as  amended  (20  U.  S.  C.,  ch.  14),  in¬ 
cluding  not  to  exceed  $200,000  for  necessary 
expenses  during  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
technical  services  rendered  by  other  agencies, 
$50,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  ap¬ 
propriation  shall  be  available  for  salaries  or 
other  direct  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  69 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  69,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$130,000,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  70:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  70,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$186,500”;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  96 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  96,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$2,397,406,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  105:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  105, 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
aid  amendment  insert: 
eration  and  maintenance,  general 

“For  xn  additional  amount  for  ‘Operation 
and  Maintenance,  General’,  $70,000.” 

And  thefSenate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  108:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  \he  Senate  numbered  108, 
and  agree  to  the  Isame  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieuNff  the  matter  proposed 
by  said  amendment  insert: 

“LOAN  PROGRAM! 

“For  an  additional  amotmt,  $4,203,000.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  \he  same. 

Amendment  numbered  lrO:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  110, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  propped  by 
said  amendment  insert  “$550,000”;  arid,  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  2,  7,  9, 
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National  Park  Service 
endment  No.  48:  Reported  in  disagree- 


met 


endment  No.  49:  Eliminates  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  additional  $200,000  for  construction. 
The  confe'sees  are  in  agreement  that  $100,000 
for  acquisition  of  lands  in  connection  with 
the  Civil  War  Centennial  Celebration,  and 
$100,000  for  construction  of  facilities,  in  the 
event  S.  765  is  enacted  into  law,  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Peac\  Garden,  North  Dakota, 
shall  be  made  available  from  existing  funds. 

Amendment  No.  5ff:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment.  The  managers/ on  the  part  of  the 
House  intend  to  offer  a,  motion  to  appro¬ 
priate  $8,000,000  for  conduction  (liquida¬ 
tion  of  contract  authorization)  instead  of 
$10,000,000  as  proposed  by  t/e  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the  1959 
contract  authorization  shall  be  carefully  pro¬ 
gramed  to  provide  a  balanced,  program 
throughout  the  current  fiscal  yea'ft  without 
any  advance  from  the  1960  authcJrization 
and  expect  that  the  obligation  authority  re¬ 
maining  under  the  1959  contract  authoriza¬ 
tion  will  be  apportioned  accordingly. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Amendment  No.  51:  Inserts  heading. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates  $125,000 
for  management  and  investigations  of  re¬ 
sources  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  53  {  Eliminates  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  appro¬ 
priate  $675,000  for  construction. 

Related'agencies 

Amendment  No.  54:  Appropriates  $40,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  Alaska  Interna¬ 
tional  Rail  and  Highway  Commission,  in¬ 
stead  of  $240,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Historical  and  memorial  commissions 

Amendment  No.  55:  Appropriates  $20,000 
for  the  Boston  National  Historic  Sites  Com¬ 
mission  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Appropriates  $350,000 
for  the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Commis¬ 
sion  instead  of  $142,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $642,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

CHAPTER  IX 

Department  of  Labor 

Amendment  No.  59:  Changes  chapter 
number.  Grants  to  States  for  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  and  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  Administration. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Provides  that  $14^- 
200,000  shall  be  available  as  a  contingency 
fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House/  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  gnd  the 
Senate  are  agreed  that  an  average  pi  2,500,- 
000  insured  unemployment  shall  J6e  used  as 
the  base  in  determining  the  av/ilability  of 
contingency  funds  for  use  by  /he  States. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Gallaudet  College 

Amendment  No.  61 :  Inserts  heading. 

Amendment  No.  62: Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  Jf3:  Appropriates  $34,000 
as  proposed  by  thcSenate. 

Howard  University 

Amendment  Ao,  64:  Inserts  heading. 

Amendmeiy;  No.  65:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates  $396,600 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Education 
fndment  No.  67:  Inserts  heading. 

' Assistance  for  School  Construction 
endment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $50,- 
3,000  of  which  $200,000  is  for  necessary 


expenses  of  technical  services  rendered  by 
other  agencies  instead  of  $60,150,000  of 
which  $250,000  would  be  for  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  technical  services  rendered  by 
other  agencies  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Payments  to  School  Districts 
Amendment  No.  69:  Appropriates  $130,- 
000,000  instead  of  $149,700,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  70:  Appropriates  $186,500 
instead  of  $316,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Public  Health  Service 
Amendment  No.  71:  Strikes  heading  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

Assistance  to  States,  General 
Amendment  No.  72:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $1,000,000  for  grants  to  schools  of  Public 
Health  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Military  Pay  Increases 
Amendment  No.  73:  Deletes  heading  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  74  through  81 :  Delete 
appropriations  for  military  pay  increases  un¬ 
der  eight  appropriation  items  totaling  $634,- 
000  -proposed  by  the  Senate. 

chapter  x 
Legislative  branch 

lendment  No.  82 :  Changes  chapter/hum - 

ber. 

t  Senate 

Amendment  No.  83:  Appropriates  $102,160 
for  committee  employees  as  pro/osed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendmei^  No.  84 :  Inserter  heading. 
Amendment NjTo.  85:  Repgrted  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Amendment  Nok.  86, /7,  and  88:  Appro¬ 
priate  $83,000  for  inquiries  and  investigations 
as  proposed  by  the  Sqdate. 

Amendment  Nos./KP^nd  90:  Reported  in 
disagreement. 

House  6i  Representatives 
Amendment /ko.  91:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

fchitect  of  the  Capitol 
Amendment  No.  92:  Reported  disagree¬ 
ment. 

Library  of  Congress 

An/ndment  No.  93:  Reported  in  disdgree- 
mei 

General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  94:  Reported  in  disagree^ 
'ment. 

CHAPTER  XI 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Amendment  No.  95:  Changes  chapter  num¬ 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  96:  Appropriates  $2,397,- 
406,000  for  operating  expenses  instead  of 
$2,375,972,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$2,418,840,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $680,000,000  shall  be  al¬ 
located  to  the  raw  materials  program  and 
that  the  reduction  below  the  Senate  figure 
be  allocated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  to  other  programs  under  this  heading. 

Amendment  Nos.  97  and  98:  Reported  in 
disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  99:  Appropriates  $249,- 
929,000  for  plant  acquisition  and  construc¬ 
tion  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$229,429,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

CHAPTER  XII 

Public  works’ 

Department  of  Defense — Civil.  Functions 
Amendment  Nos.  100  through  103:  Insert 
chapter  number  and  headings. 

Amendment  No.  104:  Eliminates  language 
proposed  by  the  Seriate  which  would  appro¬ 
priate  $1,925,000  for  construction  of  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  projects. 


Amendment  No.  105 :  Appropriates  $70,000 
for  operation  and  maintenance,  /general, 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control  projects 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Amendment  No.  106:  Inserts  heading. 
Amendment  No.  107:  ElirpTnates  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  appro¬ 
priate  $2,500,000  for  con/ruction  and  reha¬ 
bilitation,  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Amendment  No.  108/  Appropriates  $4,203,- 
000  for  the  loan  program.  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation  as  proposed/by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

Department  of  State 

Amendment'  No.  109:  Changes  chapter 
number.  / 

Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Amendfnent  No.  110:  Appropriates  $550,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $450,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $650,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

unendmqnt  No.  Ill:  Eliminates  language 
f'oposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  appro¬ 
priate  $200,000  for  international  contingen¬ 
cies.  The  Department  is  authorized  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  arrangements  for  holding  the 
Twelfth  Session  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  in  the  United  States. 

United  States  Information  Agency 
Amendment  Nos.  112,  113,  and  114:  Re¬ 
ported  in  disagreement. 

CHAPTER  xiv 
Treasury  Department 
Amendment  No.  115:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

United  States  Secret  Service 
Amendment  No.  116:  Inserts  heading. 
Amendment  No.  117:  Eliminates  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  appro¬ 
priate  $54,000  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
White  House  Police. 

Amendment  No.  118:  Reported  in  dis¬ 
agreement. 

Coast  Guard 

Amendment  No.  119:  Appropriates  $150,- 
000  for  acquisition,  construction,  and  im¬ 
provements  as  proposed  by  the  House  in¬ 
stead  of  $399,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Post  Office  Department 
Amendment  No.  120:  Eliminates  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  appro¬ 
priate  $29,500,000  to  the  Postal  Moderniza¬ 
tion  Fund.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
.both  Houses  agree  that  the  Department 
should  continue  the  contract  engineering 
staff,  associated  with  modernization  projects, 
ouKof  available  funds. 

chapter  xv 

Claims\for  damages,  audited  claims,  and 
judgments 

AmendnWit  No.  121:  Changes  chapter 
number.  \ 

Amendmenr\No.  122:  Inserts  reference  to 
Senate  Documei\t. 

Amendment  N6.  123:  Appropriates  $14,- 
223,316  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $8,523,895  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

CHAPTE 

General  prdmsions 
Amendment  No.  124 :  Inserts  chapter  num¬ 
ber  and  heading. 

Amendment  Nos.  125  and  12'6y  Reported  in 
disagreement. 

Clarence  Cant 
Albert  Thomas,1 
Michael  J.  Kir  way 
John  J.  Rooney, 

J.  Vaughan  Gary, 

John  Taber, 

Ben  F.  Jensen, 

C.,W.  VURSELL, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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*  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
BILL  OF  1958 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Gwinn]. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  do  something  rather  unusual; 
rise  and  speak  against  this  conference 
on  the  education  bill.  We  have  already, 
notice  from  the  other  body  that  it  pro¬ 
poses  in  almost  every  title  of  this  edu¬ 
cation  bill,  especially  under  scholarships 
and  under  loans,  enormous  funds  beyond 
what  the  House  passed.  You  may  re¬ 
member,  of  course,  that  we  cut  out  the 
1  scholarship  fund  entirely.  The  other 
body  has  put  it  back  and  added  $50  mil¬ 
lion  for  4  years.  That  is  $50  million 
over  and  above  the  original  House  bill 
which  we  eliminated  entirely  from  the 
bill  by  a  substantial  vote  under  the  Judd 
amendment. 

In  title  II  the  other  body  provided  that 
more  loans  may  be  given,  and  then  they 
have  an  elaborate  system  of  forgiveness. 
The  other  body  has  a  provision  that  if 
the  students  cannot  pay  back  these 
loans,  they  may  be  forgiven  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  It  looks  as  if 
that  might  run  as  high  as  $80  million 
or  $100  million  a  year  of  forgiveness,  for 
4  years.  How  we  can  ever  agree  with 
the  other  body  on  their  new  proposals 
j  is  difficult  to  see.  It  would  be  better 
to  deny  the  conference  and  wait  for  4 
months,  as  we  argued  yesterday  on  many 
items  and  start  in  again  to  understand 
this  education  bill  in  January  1959. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Members  un¬ 
derstand  very  little  about  the  testing 
program  provided  for  in  this  bill  at  a 
cost  of  something  like  $80  million  over 
a  4-year  period.  Testing  itself  is  a  ques¬ 
tionable  art®  The  possible  damage  to 
I’  children  is  of  concern  to  the  parents  and 
j  many  educators. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GWINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
j  man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Before  the  gentle¬ 
man  proceeds  to  discuss  the  tests,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  state  that 
the  effect  pf  a  “No”  vote  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  resolution  would  be  to  keep  the  bill 
from  the  conference,  would  be  to  kill  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GWINN.  If  the  vote  is  “No”  on 
this  conference,  then,  of  course,  there 
would  be  no  bill  this  year,  and  it  would 
wait  over  until  next  year. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GWINN.  On  one  item  alone  I 
think  it  has  become  perfectly  clear  in 
the  last  few  day  that  we  ought  to  delay 
action  on  this  bill.  That  is  the  item  of 
$80  million  for  testing.  Let  me  show 
you  what  happens  when  the  Federal 
Government  gets  into  testing  the  psy¬ 
chology,  the  aptitude,  the  qualifications 
of  our  children  according  to  some  edu¬ 
cators’  idea  of  their  qualifications.  Here 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  August 
13,  in  a  speech  by  Senator  Goldwater, 
is  included  the  questions  in  a  typical 
test  published  by  the  Science  Research 
Testing  Board.  A  copy  of  the  test  was 
secured  from  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  by  Senator  Goldwater. 


These  questions  are  so  personal  that 
the  teachers  are  telling  the  children 
who  take  the  tests  that  they  ought  not 
to  discuss  these  tests  with  their  parents. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  are  being  asked  our  childen.  The 
questions  and  the  answers  are  filed  in  a 
personal  file  under  the  name  of  the 
pupil  taking  the  test  with  all  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  testers,  advisers,  and  so 
forth.  The  envelope  in  later  years  may 
come  up  to  plague  the  child  or  the  grown 
man  or  woman.  They  constitute  a  part 
of  his  or  her  permanent  record.  Often 
they  are  most  uncomplimentary. 

The  child  is  supposed  to  answer  “Yes” 
or  “No”  in  the  column  opposite  such 
questions  as  these.  ~ 

I  don’t  like  people. 

People  don’t  like  me  very  much. 

I  am  afraid  of  people. 

The  kids  pick  on  me. 

Nobody  likes  me. 

I  wish  people  would  let  me  alone. 

People  hurt  my  feelings. 

I  don’t  like  reading,  writing,  or  history. 

I  can’t  read  very  well. 

I  can’t  write  very  well. 

I  can’t  spell  very  well. 

I  can’t  do  arithmetic  very  well. 

I  am  afraid  of  tests. 

So  are  we. 

I  don’t  like  teachers. 

Teachers  don’t  like  me. 

I’d  like  to  be  a  boy. 

I’d  like  to  be  a  girl. 

I’m  afraid  of  the  doctor. 

I’m  afraid  of  the  dentist. 

I’m  afraid  of  the  dark. 

I  wish  we  had  more  money. 

I  wish  we  had  a  nice  house. 

I  don’t  like  my  home. 

I  wish  I  didn’t  have  a  brother. 

I  wish  I  didn’t  have  a  sister. 

And  so  on.  Here  are  some  others: 

I  have  thought  of  suicide. 

I  don’t  feel  I  belong  in  the  family. 

I  wish  my  father  had  a  higher  level  of  job. 

I’m  sometimes  ashamed  of  my  family. 

I  wonder  if  I  am  normal  in  my  sex  develop¬ 
ment. 

How  far  should  high-school  students  go  In 
love  relations? 

I’m  losing  faith  in  religion. 

Is  it  wrong  to  deny  the  existence  of  God? 

If  we  should  read  that  the  Russians 
were  specializing  in  and  making  these 
questions  a  part  of  the  routine  in  their 
educational  program,  we  would  say  it  was 
positive  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
degradation  of  a  pagan  society.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  Russians  may  be  this  very 
morning  reading  about  our  deliberations 
on  our  educational  system  here.  We 
have  had  no  sufficient  deliberations  on 
this  testing.  We  do  not  know  what  is 
involved  except  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  getting  behind  it  in  a  big 
way  with  millions  of  dollars  to  make 
more  of  it  in  our  school  systems  instead 
of  less. 

Let  us  go  to  sleep  on  this  one  and  wake 
up  in  4  months  and  take  another  look  at 
this  whole  educational  program,  and 
deny  this  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
some  examples  of  how  the  local  indus¬ 
trial  and  educational  communities  go 
to  work  voluntarily  to  meet  educational 
needs.  If  the  Government  would  only 
stay  out  of  our  communities  and  let 
them  function  and  let  them  keep  the  re¬ 


sponsibility  for  their  education  and  for 
their  children  it  would  be  much  better. 
How  much  more  sensible  it  is  to  read  of 
the  examples  of  self-government  and  re¬ 
sponsible  management  of  a  free  people 
on  their  own  communities  referred  to  by 
Robert  L.  Clark  below,  instead  of  the 
Federal  Government’s  solutions  proposed 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  by  such 
legislation  as  this  before  us.  Mr.  Clark 
is  executive  director  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Scientists  and  Engineers. 
He  has  made  a  survey  of  the  local  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  an  interesting  story.  Mr. 
Clark  says: 

The  committee  has  come  to  believe  that 
the  solutions  for  the  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  of  shortage  are  to  be  found  at  the 
local  level.  Any  evidence,  therefore,  of  seri¬ 
ous  industry — education  collaboration  such 
as  is  evidenced  here  is  most  encouraging  to 
us. 

We  have  recognized,  of  course,  that  there 
are  many  facets  of  the  total  problem,  not 
all  of  which  involve  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  For  instance,  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  shortage  situation  as  acute  as  it  is, 
there  is  need  for  the  full  conservation  of  the 
existing  scientific  manpower  resources.  We 
have  programs  in  operation  that  will  help,  ( 
we  hope,  to  make  this  fuller  use  of  avail¬ 
able  manpower.  We  are  concerned,  too,  with 
the  impending  load  which  is  about  to  hit 
the  colleges  and  universities  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  college-age  population  that  some  of 
you,  as  secondary  school  educators,  have 
brought  up  to  their  doors. 

Basically,  however,  the.  success  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  activities  lies  in  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  kinds  of  programs  you 
have  undertaken  in  Southern  California — 
community  programs  broadly  conceived  and 
effectively  executed. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  local  action  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  matters 
concerned  with  education  and  the  school 
systems.  But  the  integration  of  many  local 
efforts  across  the  country  will  achieve  a  na¬ 
tional  impact  on  the  national  problem. 

The  objective  of  the  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  is  to  develop  a  pattern  for  national  ef¬ 
fort  without  sacrificing  the  incentives  and 
benefits  of  creative  local  action. 

The  citizens  pf  America  are  aroused  as 
never  before  to  the  urgency  of  this  problem. 
In  community  after  community  across  the 
Nation,  industrial,  professional,  civic  and  j 
labor  groups  are  attempting  to  do  something  l 
about  it.  But  in  the  anxiety  to  solve  the 
problem,  I  urgently  implore  community 
leaders  not  to  smother  our  schools  under  a 
burdensome  and  confusing  barrage  of  un¬ 
coordinated  good  intentions. 

Every  community  has  a  diversity  of  re¬ 
sources  for  local  action.  They  can  be  most 
effective  when  they  are  welded  into  a  close- 
knit  group,  moving  together,  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  community  objective,  for  our  present 
national  shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers 
can  ultimately  be  solved  only  in  the  local 
classroom.  In  this  situation,  the  resources 
for  action  include  the  school  systems,  indus¬ 
try  and  labor,  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
other  industrial  and  business  associations, 
local  chapters  of  the  professional  societies, 
civic  and  educational  organizations. 

Many  effective  local  programs  predate  the 
existence  of  the  President’s  Committee.  , 
And  one  of  the  Committee’s  chief  functions 
is  to  serve  as  clearinghouse  for  assembling 
and  documenting  local  experiences,  finding 
new  ideas  and  uncovering  new  experiments, 
and  making  all  these  available  to  newly 
developing  local  programs.  It  is  hoped  that  , 
'  this  will  accelerate  action  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  growing  ever  more  acute. 
You  educators  know  about  the  growing  - 
number  of  students  and  the  shortage  of 
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teachers.  You  in  industry  know  of  the  con¬ 
tinually  growing  demand,  for  technically 
trained  manpower. 

Grassroots  community  action  doesn’t  sim¬ 
ply  ignite  by  spontaneous  combustion.  It 
must  grow  out  of  a  need  which  stirs  some¬ 
body  to  action.  Sometimes  it  results  from 
the  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  Sometimes  it  is  initiated  by  a 
public-spirited  business  concern.  In  other 
cases  local  programs  are  generated  by  the 
schools,  the  service  clubs,  or  the  professional 
societies. 

However  it  happens,  it  demonstrates  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  community  responsibility.  And 
a  recognition  that  in  the  long  term,  the 
critical  needs  of  the  Nation  will  be  met  at 
the  local  level— by  action  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  America. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  briefly  about 
how  regional  and  community  groups  across 
the  Nation  are  accepting  their  responsibility 
in  this  field.  The  Indianapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has,  I  believe,  best  summed  up 
this  responsibility  of  the  local  community  in 
a  message  sent  to  its  members : 

“Obviously,  we  can’t,  here  in  Indianapolis, 
solve  the  whole  problem.  But  we  can  solve 
it  in  our  own  area — and  thereby  contribute 
to  a  national  solution.” 

Some  of  the  more  successful  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  will  be  detailed  for  you  during 
this  conference.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to 
illustrate  for  you  the  variety  of  effort  and 
then  indicate  what — from  our  experience — 
seem  to  be  important  elements  for  their 
success. 

The  Indianapolis  program  to  which  I  al¬ 
luded  a  moment  ago,  is  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  way  industry  can  take  the  lead 
in  generating  community  action.  Indian¬ 
apolis  is  an  industrial  community  of  some 
1,100  business  establishments  supporting  a 
population  of  nearly  700,000  people.  The 
shortage  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech¬ 
nicians  was  felt  early  in  Indianapolis.  And 
Mr.  E.  B.  Newhill,  general  manager  of  the 
Allison  Division  of  General  Motors,  saw  the 
pinch  reflected  on  his  own  production  lines. 

On  May  4,  1956,  Mr.  Newhill  called  on 
school  administrators  and  science  and  math¬ 
ematics  teachers  of  the  Indianapolis  area  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  city’s  lead¬ 
ing  industries.  Out  of  that  meeting  was 
born  an  “Industry-Schools  Committee  on 
Science  and  Mathematics  Education.” 

The  committee  posed  a  number  of  search¬ 
ing  questions  about  the  area’s  schools.  The 
Allison  firm  employed  a  group  of  Indianap¬ 
olis  science  and  mathematics  teachers  during 
the  following  summer  to  work  out  some  of 
the  answers.  At  the  same  time,  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  newspapers  were  stimulating  public 
interest  in  the  problem.  By  the  time  schools 
opened  in  the  fall,  representatives  of  every 
segment  of  Indianapolis  life  were  enthusias¬ 
tically  taking  part  in  a  community-wide 
project  which  soon  produced  these  concrete 
actions : 

The  Indianapolis  school  commissioners 
appropriated  an  additional  $56,000  for  port¬ 
able  laboratory  demonstration  tables  and 
other  equipment  for  the  junior  high  schools. 
An  extensive  program  of  inservice  education 
was  established  for  junior  high  school  sci¬ 
ence  teachers. 

A  -program  of  visits  to  local  industrial 
plants  and  laboratories  was  set  up  for  sci¬ 
ence  students  and  teachers.  r 

The  chamber  of  commerce  raised  $10,000, 
making  it  possible  for  local  science  teachers 
to  attend  national  and  regional  conferences, 
and  to  take  refresher  courses  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  chamber  also  financed  partici¬ 
pation  by  outstanding  Indianapolis  students 
in  the  national  science  talent  search. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  arranged  sum¬ 
mer  employment  in  local  industries  for;  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics  teachers. 

A  series  of  seminars  in  the  sciences  was 
held  during  the  school  year  to  hear  out¬ 


standing  speakers  provided  by  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity.  Attendance  was  limited  to  science 
and  mathematics  teachers,  industrial  person¬ 
nel,  and  selected  students. 

Experimental  television  programs  were 
launched  for  junior  high  school  science  stu¬ 
dents,  followed  up  and  evaluated  by  written 
examinations. 

These  are  short-term  programs.  Perhaps 
most  important  from  the  long-range  view¬ 
point,  is  that  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis, 
who  had  long  suspected  they  were  short¬ 
changing  their  school  system  found  that, 
when  subjected  to  critical  study,  science  and 
mathematics  education  was  seriously  defi¬ 
cient.  The  entire  system  is  now  being  modi¬ 
fied  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  today’s  in¬ 
creasingly  technological  world. 

The  program  of  the  International  Paper 
Co. — an  outstanding  example  of  industry  ac¬ 
tion — reaches  into  nine  States,  but  it  re¬ 
mains  a  program  of  community  action.  The 
International  Paper  Co.  foundation  is  aid¬ 
ing  the  local  school  systems  of  13  commu¬ 
nities  in  5  southeastern  and  4  northern 
States.  Chief  objective  is  to  awaken  com¬ 
munitywide  interest  in  public-school  im¬ 
provement  through  a  flexible  approach  that 
differs  according  to  the  needs  of  each  com¬ 
munity  and  is  guided  by  a  policy  of  non¬ 
interference  with  school  authorities. 

The  foundation  first  gathered  the  facts 
with  the  help  of  experts  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Each  community  program  was  then  devel¬ 
oped  after  consulting  with  local  school  au¬ 
thorities  on  local  needs. 

Last  summer,  the  foundation  financed  2 
6-week  workshops  in  math  and  science  in¬ 
struction  for  64  teachers  from  44  schools. 
In  a  followup  survey,  the  foundation  found 
that  the  workshops  had  paid  off  in  these 
ways: 

Science  fairs  were  held  in  schools  for  the 
first  time. 

Local  school  systems  provided  morfe  equip¬ 
ment  and  teaching  materials. 

Class  teaching  practices  were  improved. 

Local  summer  workshops  were  set  up  for 
teachers. 

Teachers  in  fields  other  than  science  and 
mathematics  have  requested  similar  work¬ 
shops. 

This  year  the  summer  workshop  plan, 
which  is  only  part  of  International  Paper’s 
overall  program,  is  being  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  75  teachers  and  administrators  from 
15  school  systems  in  6  southeastern  States. 
International  Paper  last  year  spent  more 
than  $100,000 — a  figure  which  will  probably 
be  doubled  this  year. 

I  think  it  pertinent  to  quote  John  Hin- 
man,  chairman  of  the  board  of  International 
Paper,,  who  earlier  this  year  told  the  National 
Citizen’s  Council  for  the  Public  Schools: 

“Ours  is  far  from  being  a  proven  program. 
But  I  think  we  have  established  that  it  is 
quite  possible  and  practical  for  industrial 
citizens  to  stand  beside  individual  citizens 
in  support  of  their  public  school  sys¬ 
tems.  *  *  *  We  think  that  the  broad  pat¬ 
tern  that  is  being  worked  out  in  our  com¬ 
munities  may  suggest  patterns  and  avenues 
that  other  companies  may  develop.” 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  single  individual 
was  the  “spark  plug”  of  the  local  program: 
Dr.  Max  Thornton,  technical  director  of  the 
Midwest  Research  Institute.  After  a  some¬ 
what  discouraging  experience  as  manager  of 
the  city’s  science  fair  last  year.  Dr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  resolved  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  improve  science  and  math  teaching.  He 
organized  Science  Pioneers,  Inc.,  supported 
by  local  corporate  subscription. 

Today,  the  students  of  350  elementary  and 
35  high  schools  in  the  Kansas  City  area  are 
benefiting  from  the  guidance  of  Science 
Pioneers,  which  operates  on  an  annual 
budget  of  $18,000,  a  third  earmarked  for 
science  fairs.  A  former  Kansas  City  teacher, 
Leo  J.  Roedl,  is  executive  director.  He  main¬ 
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tains  a  speakers’  bureau  and  renders  coun¬ 
seling  service  to  teachers  and  students,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  large  corps  of  volunteers. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  20,000  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers  are  centered  in  Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  research,  the  profesisonal 
societies  took  the  lead  in  stimulating  com¬ 
munity  action.  In  1949  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences,  representing  20  local 
scientific  bodies,  formed  a  “Committee  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Science  Talent.”  The 
commitee  was  at  first  chiefly  concerned  with 
science  fairs  and  the  science  talent  search. 
The  Council  of  Engineering  and  Architectural 
Societies,  representing  another  20  profes¬ 
sional  organizations,  developed  a  similar  in¬ 
terest  in  1953.  Two  years  ago  they  com¬ 
bined  forces  to  establish  a  “Joint  Board  for 
Science  Education”  which  is  now  working 
with  125  public,  private  and  parochial  sec¬ 
ondary  and  elementary  schools  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  area. 

Financed  by  local  Industry,  the  joint 
board’s  activities  include  a  speakers’  bureau, 
free  use  of  films  on  engineering  as  a  career, 
cash  awards  to  outstanding  science  teachers, 
and  a  school  contacts  committee,  with  a 
scientist  serving  as  liaison  officer  with  each 
secondary  school  in  the  area.  Of  particular 
interest  is  a  series  of  career  guidance  confer¬ 
ences  for  high  school  students  conducted 
last  year.  Outstanding  leaders  in  each  field 
of  sciences  and  engineering  served  as  speak¬ 
ers  and  advisers.  The  joint  board  has  also 
arranged  on  3  occasions  for  as  many  as 
750  scientists  and  engineers  to  substitute  in 
the  classroom  for  teachers  while  the  teachers 
atended  national  and  regional  professional 
meetings. 

Another  enterprising  community  in  which 
professional  groups  are  helping  school  au¬ 
thorities  in  Shreveport,  La.  In  this  Deep 
South  city,  a  program  with  55  secondary  and 
1Q2  elementary  schools  has  been  underway 
for  nearly  a  year.  Claude  N.  Valerius,  a 
consulting  petroleum  geologist,  persuaded 
representatives  of  24  scientific  and  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  to  join  with  educational 
authorities  and  the  Academy  of  Science  in 
forming  the  Science  Education  Councl.  An 
interesting  feature  of  this  plan  is  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  part-time  administrative  staff. 
Another  is  the  inclusion  of  medical  organi¬ 
zations  as  very  active  partiepants. 

In  addition  to  providing  career  guidance 
for  students  and  promoting  science  fairs  and 
clubs,  the  council  finds  summer  employment 
for  qualified  students  and  maintains  a  lend¬ 
ing  library  of  teacher  aids  for  classroom  use. 
This  summer  the  council  is  presenting  a 
series  of  13  educational  programs  over  a 
Shreveport  television  station.  Panels  of 
scientists  to  discuss  scientific  education  are 
being  organized  now  for  PTA  meetings  next 
year. 

In  North  Carolina,  educators  themselves 
took  the  lead  in  improving  the  State’s 
science  and  mathematics  teaching,  which 
they  were  the  first  to  recognize  as  inade¬ 
quate.  A  statewide  conference  at  Duke 
University  last  year  resulted  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  Gov.  Luther  Hodges  of  a  per¬ 
manent  “Committee  on  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  Educations,”  which  is  cooperating 
with  the  President’s  committee  in  a  "pilot 
project”  expected  to  produce  a  pattern 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  other  States  across 
the  country. 

The  program  is  now  principally  supported 
by  funds  originating  in  the  State,  with  pro¬ 
fessional  societies  and  North  Carolina  in¬ 
dustry  actively  cooperating.  One  novel  fea¬ 
ture  is  a  system  of  "science  circuit-riders” — 
traveling  teachers  who  spend  several  days  in 
each  school  to  work  with  the  local  teachers 
in  motivating  students  with  the  highest  po¬ 
tential  and  with  clear  scientific  aptitude  to 
consider  careers  in  science  and  engineering. 

I  have  cited  these  community  programs 
as  typical  of  differing  approaches  which  are 
operating  successfully  in,  various  parts  of 
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the  country.  The  list  is  by  no  means  all- 
inclusive.  For  example,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  I  have  refrained  from  touching  upon 
the  programs  being  carried  on  by  industry 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  through  the  Fron¬ 
tiers  of  Science  Foundation,  and  by  the 
Mid-Hudson  Advisory  Council  in  New  York. 
Nor  have  I  talked  of  the  activities  of  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  These  programs  are  being  discussed 
by  other  speakers.  However,  I  would  like 
to  mention  briefly  a  few  other  areas  in  which 
significant  progress  is  being  made. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  H.  A.  Neidig,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  chemistry  department  at  Leb¬ 
anon  Valley  College,  initiated  a  program 
to  improve  chemistry  teaching.  His  pro¬ 
gram  how  reaches  the  students  of  42  high 
schools  in  3  neighboring  counties.  The  col¬ 
lege  campus  serves  as  a  center  for  experi¬ 
ments  by  high  school  science  clubs  and 
discussion  groups  for  chemistry  teachers. 
The  program,  Jointly  sponsored  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers, 
is  especially  effective  in  this  predominantly 
rural  area. 

Teaching  in  all  public  high  schools  in 
the  area  surrounding  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  is  bene¬ 
fiting  from  the  activities  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier,  which  is  sponsored  and  financed 
by  40  local  industries  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  It  fea¬ 
tures  an  in-service  training  program  for 
teachers,  for  which  they  receive  two  units 
of  post-graduate  credit  from  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department.  The  program,  launched 
in  1954,  also  provides  special  out-of-school 
training  for  students  with  the  highest  sci¬ 
ence  potential. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  firm  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  organized  the  “Lexington  Plan’’ 
in  1956,  under  which  an  industrial  concern 
and  a  high  school  jointly  hire  recent  grad¬ 
uates  in  a  technical  field.  These  graduates 
alternate  between  teaching  and  professional 
work  for  3  years.  As  a  result,  young  people 
who  might  otherwise  not  enter  teaching  are 
enabled  to  enter  the  profession  by  increas¬ 
ing  their  income  during  early  teaching  years. 
The  Raytheon  Company  and  Sylvania  op¬ 
erate  modified  forms  of  this  plan. 

Providing  summer  employment  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  supplement  their  income  and  experi¬ 
ence  has  become  a  major  project — industry 
cooperating  with  educational  authorities — 
in  virtually  every  major  community  in  the 
country  and  in  a  great  many  smaller  towns 
as  well.  In  some  cities  summer  employ¬ 
ment  is  also  being  provided  the  ablest  high 
school  students.  In  each  case  an  attempt 
is  made  to  assure  that  the  nature  of  em¬ 
ployment  contributes  to  the  education  or 
professional  development  of  the  teacher  or 
student. 

Proof  that  the  program  is  working  is 
found  in  the  increasing  number  of  such 
cooperative  plans.  For  example,  a  recent 
survey  of  nearly  100  major  companies  by 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Association 
shows  that  94  percent  employ  teachers  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  on  a  regular  or  part-time 
basis.  The  total  number  of  such  programs 
has  increased  five  times  in  the  past  7  years. 
Summing  up  the  usefulness  of  the  program 
to  industry,  J.  C.  Sander  of  Boeing  Aircraft 
says  simply  and  succintly:  “The  teachers 
pay  their  way.’’ 

In  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  area,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  holds  annual  exchange  days, 
when  teachers  visit  nearby  plants  and  firms 
and,  in  turn,  play  host  to  industrial  and 
business  people  visiting  schools.  Both  groups 
acquire  a  closer  understanding  of  the  other’s 
problems. 

Business  and  industry  in  Georgia  pay  the 
expenses  and  fees  of  25  nationally-known 
consultants  to  the  Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  Service,  which  strives  to  improve 
teaching  methods.  They  give  an  “Oscar"  to 
an  outstanding  teacher. 


The  excellent  and  varied  programs  of  the 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  school  system — par¬ 
ticularly  in  science  and  mathematics  educa¬ 
tion — sparkplugged  by  that  imaginative  and 
devoted  teacher,  Dr.  E.  R.  Harrington — and 
attributable  in  part  to  heavy  support  from 
local  industry. 

The  aircraft  division  of  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  gives  summer  assignments 
to  most  of  the  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  in  the  school  system  of  Litchfield, 
neajr  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Each  year,  Goodyear 
sends  half  the  teachers  to  the  University  of 
Arizona  for  refresher  courses,  employing  the 
other  half  directly  in  technical  work.  The 
following  year,  the  groups  reverse  roles. 

Boeing  Aircraft  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  main¬ 
tains  close  liaison  with  the  school  system  and 
with  the  Universities  of  Seattle  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  hiring  engineering  and  scientific 
faculty  for  summer  work. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  its  individual 
characteristics.  Each  was  developed  to  meet 
a  local  need,  using  the  resources  at  hand. 
Each  brings  together  and  uses,  in  its  own 
way,  the  community  forces  for  action. 

The  President's  committee  is  not  seeking 
any  kind  of  uniformity  in  its  encouragement 
of  local  action.  There  are  great  advantages 
in  the  variety  of  programs  that  are  being 
tested  over  the  United  States.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recognizes  that  it  is  embarked  on  a 
new  venture  in  national-local  cooperation. 
The  committee  is  unique  and  experimental 
in  its  assignment  from  the  President  to  stim¬ 
ulate  action  by  others,  rather  than  to  carry 
our  programs  of  its  own.  Consequently  the 
committee  is  intensely  interested  in  all  types 
of  community  programs.  The  committee 
hopes  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  scientific  manpower  shortage, 
a  focal  point  for  the  exchange  of  tested  ideas 
and  experiments. 

More  important  than  all  this,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  President’s  committee 
for  the  first  time  these  forces  in  America 
which  are  in  a  position  to  take  effective  ac¬ 
tion  are  working  together  in  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  problem  of  developing  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  high  quality  scientific  and 
engineering  personnel. 

I  have  described  this  morning  some  uni¬ 
lateral  and  some  multilateral  approaches  to 
the  local  problem.  They  are  all  first-rate 
endeavors.  Now  we  are  looking  ahead  to 
the  next  steps  and  to  the  Joining  of  forces. 
What  should  we  keep  in  mind? 

The  President’s  committee  has  come  to 
some  conclusions,  based  on  our  experiences 
and  on  the  observation  of  local  programs 
over  the  country.  Here  are  at  least  the  basic 
elements  we  have  come  to  believe  are  es¬ 
sential  to  a  successful  local  program: 

1.  Broad  representation  of  all  forces  for 
community  action:  Bring  together  not  only 
the  schools,  industry  and  the  professional  so¬ 
cieties,  who  have  an  obvious  direct  concern, 
but  the  labor  unions,  civic  groups,  neigh¬ 
boring  colleges  and  universities,  State  educa¬ 
tion  agencies,  and  the  newspapers  and  radio¬ 
television  stations.  All  these  are  valuable 
resources  for  community  action. 

2.  A  single  approach  to  the  schools:  Class¬ 
room  teachers  and  school  authorities  are 
besieged  with  many  demands  upon  their 
time.  Get  the  support  of  the  very  people 
you  are  trying  to  help  by  making  one  con¬ 
tact  with  the  schools  through  your  commu¬ 
nity  group.  Have  a  year-round  liaison  rep¬ 
resentative  assigned  to  each  school  in  the 
district.  Find  out  how  your  school  system 
goes  about  developing  its  programs.  Your 
efforts  can  easily  break  down  if  there  are 
multiple  approaches  to  the  schools  from 
different  groups. 

3.  A  close-knit  organization  with  good 
communications:  Plan  your  organization 
with  clear-cut  assignments  to  its  constitu¬ 
ent  members.  Set  up  good  communications 
through  a  periodic  newsletter  or  bulletin 


which  keeps  the  members  informed,  pro¬ 
vides  a  continuing  report  on  activities,  and 
records  progress  toward  program  goals. 

4.  Individuals  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  carry  through  to  final  objectives:  A 
key  element  in  any  community  organization 
is  a  “sparkplug”  who  is  willing  to  work 
himself  and — very  important — has  the  or¬ 
ganizing  ability  and  enthusiasm  to  get 
others  to  work  as  well. 

5.  An  office  with  a  fixed  mailing  address 
and  telephone  as  the  coordinating  mechan¬ 
ism:  An  office  provides  the  focal  point  for 
action.  It  should  provide  central  services 
such  as  a  speakers  bureau,  publication  of 
the  newsletter,  a  repository  for  films,  publica¬ 
tions,  exhibits  and  equipment  on  loan. 

6.  Maintain  an  open  door  for  other  in¬ 
dividuals  or  organizations  interested  in  your 
objectives:  After  getting  the  program  under¬ 
way,  you  may  find  interested  individuals 
or  organizations  who  have  not  previously 
participated.  They  may  want  to  join  you 
on  a  permanent  basis  or  they  may  have 
special  skills  for  carrying  through  a  special 
project.  The  local  medical  society  or  the 
newspapers  and  radio -television  stations  are 
examples. 

7.  And  finally — look  ahead  to  the  time 
when  your  local  efforts  may  be  the  basis 
for  moving  to  a  State  organization,  when 
other  communities  will  join  with  you  in  a 
statewide  effort:  An  organization  plan,  pro¬ 
gram  goals  arid  methods,  and  other  records 
will  be  of  great  help  in  guiding  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  State  or  other  community  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  cooperative  organization  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  you  will,  in  general,  follow  the  lines 
and  the  activities  of  our  own  Presidential 
Committee.  We  are  an  organization  of  some 
20  autonomous  national  organizations  oper¬ 
ating  in  different  areas  but  with  a  common 
concern,  and  sharing  a  common  responsi¬ 
bility.  As  the  President’s  Committee  provides 
leadership  in  meeting  on  a  national  basis  the 
problems  of  scientific  and  technological  man¬ 
power,  so  your  local  organization  will  'pro¬ 
vide  leadership  in  the  community. 

The  message  of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  its  members  sums  up,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  contribution  of  all  community 
programs.  It  is  worth  quoting  to  you  again: 

“Obviously,  we  cannot,  here  in  Indianap¬ 
olis,  solve  the  whole  problem,  but  we  can 
solve  it  in  our  own  area — and  thereby  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  national  solution." 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  what  is  going  on  in  a  typical 
example  in  my  own  neighborhood  to  im-  I 
prove  science  and  to  find  science 
teachers: 

An  unusually  well-integrated  program, 
with  a  number  of  community  groups  provid-  ' 
ing  service  on  a  broad  front  to  local  school 
systems  in  four  New  York  counties.  All  ef¬ 
forts  are  of  a  volunteer  nature.  The  budget 
is  small. 

1.  Origin: 

(a)  In  1954  the  Texaco  Research  Club,  of 
Beacon,  N.  Y.,  sponsored  a  program  of  talks 
and  demonstrations  to  assist  science  teachers 
in  4  schools  in  the  area. 

(b)  At  the  same  time  the  mid-Hudson 
section  of  A.  S.  M.  E.  arranged  talks  on  engi¬ 
neering  and  panel  discussions  on  engineering 
careers. 

(c)  Mid-Hudson  section  of  A.  C.  S.  had  its 
manpower  committee  meet  with  10  local 
chemistry  teachers.  In  September  1955  met 
again  with  all  the  chemistry  teachers  in  the 
area  and  arranged  to  have  a  liaison  scientist 
work  with  each  teacher. 

(d)  In  October  1955  the  3  groups  met,  de¬ 
cided  to  pool  resources  and  make  only  1  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  schools. 

(e)  Monthly  committee  meetings  were 
held  during  the  winter  of  1955. 
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(f)  In  spring  of  1956  the  mid-Hudson 
Council  was  formally  organized,  with  7,  and 
later  9,  affiliated  groups. 

2.  Basis  of  program:  A  felt  need  for  inte¬ 
grated  community  effort.  A.  C.  S.  called  a 
meeting  of  10  high-school  teachers  of  the 
area,  who  made  suggestions  concerning  their 
needs.  Other  needs  have  arisen  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  progressed. 

3.  Objectives: 

(a)  "To  make  conveniently  available  to 
teachers  the  science  resources  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area. 

(b)  "To  provide  a  single  contact  with  the 
schools,  thus  avoiding  multiple  visits  by  a 
variety  of  different  organizations." 

4.  Geographic  area:  A  group  of  communi¬ 
ties  including  Poughkeepsie,  Kingston,  Bea¬ 
con,  Port  Jervis,  and  other  nearby  towns  in 
four  counties  of  southeastern  New  York 
State. 

5.  Schools:  About  40  secondary  schools 
and  some  elementary  schools. 

6.  Organization: 

(a)  Council  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from  9  citizen’s  groups  including  5  engineer¬ 
ing  societies,  1  chemistry  society,  2  business 
groups,  1  professional  science  club. 

(b)  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

(c)  Executive  committee  of  11  members 
with  at  least  1  from  each  group. 

(d)  General  meetings  several  times  yearly; 
executive  committee  meets  monthly. 

(e)  Current  officers  are: 

Chairman:  Dr.  Donald  S.  Allen,  chairman 
of  division  of  natural  science.  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Teachers  College,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Secretary  treasurer:  Dr.  Harry  C.  Becker, 
Texaco  Research  Center,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

Publicity  director:  James  O’Neill,  Day- 
strom,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

7.  Activities:  The  executive  committee  as¬ 
signs  and  supervises  the  following  tasks : 

(a)  Maintain  with  each  school  a  liaison 
representative  who  knows  the  school  staff; 
coordinated  by  liaison  training  program,  with 
50  liaison  scientists  headed  by  Mr.  Ambrose 
Kennedy. 

(b)  Publish  a  monthly  newsletter  to  keep 

liaison  scientists  and  schools  informed  of 
activities  and  of  the  services  available.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  George  B.  Hatch  of  the  Texas 
Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y.  / 

(c)  Provide  panel  speakers  for  career  con¬ 
ferences  and  meetings. 

The  service  is  coordinated  by  Francis 
Stern-Montagny,  IBM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

(d)  Provide  individual  counseling  for  stu¬ 
dents. 

(e)  Provide  information  and  guidance  on 
available  scholarships  and  loans.  Directed 
by  Harry  Allred,  Texas  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

(f)  Organize  tours  to  laboratories  and 
plants,  with  counseling  provided  by  the  trip 
guides. 

(g)  Provide  assistance  to  students  on 
Science  Fair  projects  when  requested. 

(h)  Furnish  assistance  to  science  clubs. 

(1)  Provide  summer  employment  service 

for  teachers  and  students.  About  10  teach¬ 
ers  employed  in  summer  of  1956. 

(j)  Furnish  information  to'  science  and 
math  teachers  about  the  opportunities  in 
summer  institutes  and  full-time  fellowships. 
Many  teachers  awarded  grants. 

(k)  Arrange  for  substitutes  fpr  teachers 
who  wish  to  attend  conventions  and  meet¬ 
ings. 

(l)  Provide  speakers  for  school  assemblies. 

(m)  Provide  films,  technical  journals  and 
other  aids  to  the  schools. 

(n)  Provide  laboratory  equipment  from 
local  industries  on  a  gift  or  loan  basis  to 
the  schools.  Donald  Raunick,  IBM,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  charge. 

(o)  Prepare  and  circulate  a  calendar  of 
scientific  events,  under  direction  of  Mr.  Vic¬ 
tor  Salvatore,  IBM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

(p)  Arrange  for  speakers  at  PTA  meetings 
and  service  clubs. 


(q)  Maintain  a  speakers’  bureau  for  class¬ 
room  instruction,  with  nearly  50  lecture- 
demonstration  subjects  available,  under  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  George  B.  Hatch. 

(r)  Maintain  roster  of  volunteer  scientists. 
Under  direction  of  Richard  Counihan,  IBM, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

8.  Effectiveness:  Reports  and  discussions 
at  meetings.  'Questionnaire  sent  out  in  June 
1957.  Results  not  yet  available. 

9.  Future  plans: 

(a)  To  publish  annual  report  in  fall  of 
1957. 

(b)  To  reorganize  into  smaller  geographic 
units  to  save  travel  time. 

(c)  Will  change  procedure  for  selection  of 
executive  committee.  Each  member  group 
to  appoint  two  representatives  to  an  advis¬ 
ory  council  board,  which  will  select  11  mem¬ 
ber  executive  committee. 

(d)  Plan  to  expand  aid  to  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott], 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gwinn],  whose  reputation  is 
well  established  throughout  the  country 
and  throughout  the  world  as  being  op¬ 
posed  to  this  legislation  and  legislation 
of  any  kindred  type,  that  we  may  have 
slept  too  long  already  before  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  legislation. 

The  Senate  did  add  a  scholarship  pro¬ 
vision,  or  rather  its  bill  had  a  scholarship 
provision  in  it.  They  cut  the  scholar¬ 
ships  to  $250  each,  whereas  our  amended 
bill  had  originally,  until  it  was  stricken 
out,  10,000  scholarships  to  be  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  need  up  to  $1,000  each. 
When  the  Senate  put  20,000  scholarships 
of  $250  each  in,  they  added  to  the  House 
bill' $5  million  instead  of  $50  million,  as 
the  gentleman  said,  unless  I  have  mis¬ 
understood  him.  And  that  would  add 
$10  million  the  second  year,  the  third 
year  it  would  add  $15  million,  and  the 
fourth  year  it  would  add  $20  million. 
The  addition  would  not  be  $200  million, 
as  I  understand  it,  but  instead  much, 
much  less  than  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  said.  In  other  words, 
somewhere  around  $50  million  or  $60 
million.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
House  we  cannot  perfect  this  legislation 
unless  we  get  it  to  conference.  That  is 
all  that  the  rule  before  us  today  does.  It 
provides  an  avenue  to  get  to  conference. 
We  will  appoint  conferees  to  sit  down, 
with  the  Senate  conferees  and  try  to  re¬ 
solve  the  differences  between  the  two 
bills.  I  do  not  know  where  the  gentle¬ 
man  got  the  questions  that  he  read  to 
you,  which  may  have  been  questions  on 
some  of  these  tests  that  he  says  he  found 
somewhere.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
It  is  true  that  this  bill  does  have  a  pro¬ 
vision  whereby  there  would  be  granted  to 
the  States  on  a  50-50  matching  basis 
moneys  to  be  used  to  improve  our  coun¬ 
seling  and  guidance  system  and  our  iden¬ 
tification  of  bright  children,  and  for  that 
matter  the  identification  of  the  skills, 
abilities,  and  intelligence  of  ahy  school 
child  whatever  they  might  be.  I  would 
like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of 
this  House  knows  that  this  type  of  test 
has  been  used  by  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  since  World  War 
I.  I  believe  World  War  I  was  the  first 
war  in  which  we  used  this  kind  of  test. 


Then  in  1941,  when  the  Second  Woi’ld 
War  broke  out,  we  got  into  this  testing 
business  on  a  big  scale.  I  would  like  to 
say  as  a  member  of  the  Army  in  World 
War  II,  I  was  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Army  han¬ 
dled  its  testing  program.  But,  I  do  think 
the  testing  in  connection  with  all  the 
other  items  of  information  available  will 
help  us  to  guide  the  Nation,  the  States, 
and  the  schools  themselves  in  guiding 
the  bright  children  into  a  desire  to  go  to 
college  and  improve  themselves  so  they 
can  help  to  bring  about  a  bigger,  a  finer, 
and  a  greater  America.  I  think  substan¬ 
tially  this  bill  is  a  good  bill. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  bill  goes  to  conference,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  will,  it  shall  be  my  pur¬ 
pose,  certainly,  as  one  of  the  conferees, 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  the  others, 
to  bring  back  the  best  bill  that  we  pos¬ 
sibly  can. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin], 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram.  The  only  way  we  can  secure  a 
satisfactory  bill  is  to  send  it  to  confer¬ 
ence  where,  I  hope,  the  conferees  will 
work  out  a  measure  that  can  become  a 
law.  I  repeat,  by  all  means,  this  bill 
should  be  sent  to  conference  in  order 
that  we  can  have  a  bill  that  I  believe  the 
President  can  sign  and  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  want. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  very  much. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  able 
gentleman  from  Utah  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  of 
our  young  people  are  completely  mis¬ 
placed  and  frustrated  because  their  par¬ 
ents  force  them  and  they  themselves  get 
into  programs  where  they  do  not  belong 
and  for  which  they  have  no  aptitude. 
As  a  result,  about  half  of  all  our  youth 
have  to  drop  out  of  school  by  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  at  the  end  of  the -sopho¬ 
more  year,  because  of  this  lack  of  guid¬ 
ance.  These  tests  which  I  am  so  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  being  attacked  in  this  way 
will  be  helpful  in  discovering  a  young 
person’s  manual  skills  and  dexterities, 
and  his  vocational  interests  and  apti¬ 
tudes. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(Mr.  ELLIOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker]. 

Mr.  BAKER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  legislation  and  Urge  that  it  be  sent 
to  conference. 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers!. 

(Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Bertha  Sheppard  Adkins  of  Salisbury, 
Md„  was  sworn  in  today  as  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare.  She  was  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower  July  21,  1953,  to  succeed 
John  Alanson  Perkins,  resigned. 

Secretary  Arthur  S.  Flemming  admin¬ 
istered  the  oath  of  office  in  a  ceremony 
at  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Prior  to  accepting  her  new  appoint¬ 
ment,  Miss  Adkins  resigned  as  assistant 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  — 

Miss  Adkins  has  gained  broad  experi¬ 
ence  in  working  with  women  leaders  in 
national  and  local  organizations. 

For  8  years  Miss  Adkins  was  dean  of 
women  at  Western  Maryland  College 
and  for  4  years  dean  of  residence  at 
Bradford  Junior  College  in  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

An  alumna  of  Salisbury,  Md„  high 
school  and  Baldwin  School  in  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  Miss  Adkins  holds  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  from  Wellesley  College 
and  a  master  of  arts  degree  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University. ' 

In  June  1953,  Miss  Adkins  was  award¬ 
ed  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
from  Western  Maryland  College.  In 
1955,  she  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Ameri¬ 
can  University  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Adkins  is  a  life  member  of  Pi 
Lambda  Theta,  an  honorary  society  for 
women  in  education.  She  belongs  to 
the  Maryland  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  and  has  served  as  a 
State  board  member  of  both  organiza¬ 
tions.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Women. 

Recently,  President  Eisenhower  ap¬ 
pointed  Miss  Adkins  to  the  Lincoln  Ses- 
quicentennial  Commission  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  elected  her  chairman  of  its  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

A  daughter  of  Frederic  Paul  and  Edna 
May — Sheppard — Adkins,  Miss  Adkins 
was  born  in  Salisbury,  Md.,  August  24, 
1906.  She  is  a  Methodist  and  belongs  to 
the  following  clubs:  Hamilton  Street, 
Baltimore:  Harbor,  Easton  Md.;  and 
Sulgrave,  Washington,  D.  C.  Her  resi¬ 
dence  is  321  Park  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Bertha  Adkins  will  be  an  indefatigable 
resourceful  worker  and  a  fine  executive. 
I  wish  her  Godspeed  in  her  difficult  posi¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  sincerely  this  edu¬ 
cational  bill  will  go  to  conference.  I  have 
just  come  from  the  swearing  in  ceremony 
of  Miss  Bertha  Adkins  as  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
She  will  bring  very  fine  knowledge  and 
great  experience  to  that  great  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  and  will  be  very  help¬ 
ful,  I  know,  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 
She  was  the  dean  of  a  fine  college  in 
Maryland,  has  held  many  positions  of 
trust  and  influence.  She  was  head  of 
the  National  Republican  Women’s  Com¬ 


mittee  for  years  and  was  assistant  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  She  was  much  beloved  in  that 
position  and  deserves  much  credit  for  her 
work  for  President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  proceed  in  part  out 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  if  it  is  not 
taken  out  of  my  time.  That  5  minutes 
is  very  short,  you  know. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Referring  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Elliott]  referred  to,  they  were  put 
in  the  Record  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  on  August  12,  page  15923,  and 
they  came  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  They 
were  published  by  the  Science  and  Re¬ 
search  Department.  Senator  Gold- 
water  placed  it  in  the  Record. 

My  statement  of  the  $50  million  a  year 
additional  scholarship  was  in  error.  It  is 
$50  million  all  told  and  not  $50  million 
per  year. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  those  who  raised 
cattle  for  market  followed  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  policy  that  we  followed  here  in  Con¬ 
gress,  they  would  never  wean  a  calf  until 
it  was  bigger  than  its  mother.  What 
little  I  know  I  learned  out  of  books 
written  by  people  who  thought  self-reli¬ 
ance  was  a  good  thing.  Our  forefathers 
were  willing  to  work.  They  were  inde¬ 
pendent.  They  did  not  want  somebody 
doing  something  for  them  all  the  time, 
and  especially  they  did  not  wish  King 
George  telling  them  how  to  live.  They 
were  thrifty  and  they  got  along  pretty 
well  and  the  country  was  all  right  until 
we  came  along.  When  we  did  we  began 
to  wet  nurse  everyone. 

Now,  of  course,  education  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  and  fine  thing,  but  how  long  are  we 
going  down  the  road  where  part  of  us  live 
on  the  rest  of  us?  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  day  after  day.  We  have  cheated 
a  situation  where  we  will  not  do  a  single 
thing  for  ourselves  if  we  can  get  some¬ 
body  else  to  do  it  for  us. 

One  of  the  boys  asked  me  to  have 
lunch  with  him.  I  said,  “What  are  you 
going  to  have?”  I  wanted  to  know  be¬ 
fore  we  went.  When  we  make  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  some  other  country  we  are 
never  sure  they  will  take  it  as  offered. 
That  is  the  attitude.  It  is  all  wrong.  If 
we  would  rely  on  ourselves  and  let  other 
people  do  the  same  we  might  all  be  more 
content  and  happy. 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  permission 
to  speak  out  of  order.  A  gentleman  yes¬ 
terday  on  the  ticker  commented  that 
only  Jimmie  Hoff  a  can  continue  to  re¬ 
joice  in  his  good  luck.  The  gentleman 
was  referring  to  the  defeat  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ives  bill.  So  Jimmie  Hoffa  rejoices. 
But  the  thing  he  rejoices  about  is  because 
some  folks  are  so  dumb  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  admits  he  is  a  crook. 
Others  do  not  seem  to  have  the  ability 
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to  jail  him.  Why  does  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  hire  some  competent  attorneys, 
some  competent  investigators  first,  and 
then  some  competent  attorneys,  and 
send  Jimmie  to  jail?  They  did  not  in 
Michigan,  but  up  there  the  people  had 
an  excuse.  Jimmie  contributed  toward 
the  election  of  some  judges.  That  might 
make  a  difference. 

Here  is  something  else  that  was  on  the 
ticker : 

Honest  union  members  and  the  general 
public  can  regard  it  as  a  tragedy  that  poli¬ 
tics  has  prevented  the  recommendations  of 
the  McClellan  committee  from  being  carried 
out  this  year. 

Who  stalled  the  McClellan  recom¬ 
mendations?  Not  Senator  Goldwater. 
Not  Senator  Knowland.  Gentlemen 
who  think  they  are  politically  smart  did 
it.  That  labor  vote — the  approval  of  a 
Reuther  loomed  big. 

The  Senate  sent  us  a  good  bill?  A 
bill  that  would  protect  the  union  man? 
The  average  individual?  The  man  who 
creates  a  job?  Meets  a  payroll? 

That  is  all  arrant  nonsense.  Anyone 
who  cares  to  take  a  look  at  the  bill 
knows  it.  Of  course  there  is  politics  in 
it.  Over  there  the  vote  was  88  to  1,  and 
they  voted  that  way  because  they  did  not 
know  what  was  in  the  bill  themselves. 
Every  single  amendment  that  was  offered 
that  would  hurt  a  union  man,  crook  who 
bosses  the  union  men,  was  voted  down. 
They  sent  it  over  here  and  thought  we 
were  so  gullible  we  would  not  know  what 
was  in  it. 

Sure,  Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
head  fellow  Meany  said  the  bill  was  all 
right.  Reuther  said  it  was  all  right. 
Do  you  want  to  vote  for  anything  Reu¬ 
ther  wants?  You  know  what  he  is  after. 
Dictatorship.  He  uses  force  to  get  his 
way.  He  is  a  goon-squad  leader. 

Listen  to  this.  The  gentleman  com¬ 
mented  : 

Constructive  labor-reform  legislation  will 
definitely  be  brought  forward  again  next 
year. 

If  that  be  true  it  will  have  to  come 
from  someone  other  than  candidates  for 
a  presidential  nomination.  Now,  you 
send  over  a  political  document  like  K-I 
over  here,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  will 
get  by  the  House.  That  bill  was  as  bad 
for  the  employers  as  the  Wagner  Act. 

You  could  almost  hold  in  one  hand 
the  real  bad  men  that  have  been  exposed 
in  the  unions  by  the  McClellan  Commit¬ 
tee,  but  if  there  is  anyone  that  needs 
help  it  is  the  member  of  the  union,  and 
the  reason  is  that  he  has  not  anything  to 
say  about  the  amount  of  assessments 
and  dues  which  are  levied;  he  just  pays 
and  he  has  not  anything  to  say  about  it  at 
all.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  figure  that  out.' 

-  Here  is  one  more  item : 

In  the  meantime  those  who  defeated  this 
bill  will  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the 
labor  racketeering  that  will  continue  un¬ 
checked. 

Do  you  get  that?  Those  Congressmen 
who  voted  against  this  bill  198  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  labor  racketeering  that 
will  continue.  What  rotten  nonsense. 
If  those  who  wrote  the  bill  had  given  us 
a  worthwhile  piece  of  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  not  50  would  have  voted  against  it. 
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If  that  committee  over  there  would  pay 
as  much  attention  to  Walter  Reuther 
who  is  just  as  big  a  crook  as  Jimmy 
Hoffa,  and  if  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  follow  through  and  folks  would 
quit  coddling  the  labor  bosses,  we  might 
need  more  jails.  That  may  seem  in  con¬ 
tradiction  of  what  I  said  earlier,  that  the 
real  crooks  were  few  in  number,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  these  big  bosses  and  big 
crooks  have  little  crooks  working  for  and 
with  them. 

I  cannot  understand  it  to  save  my  life. 

'  We  all  know  about  Hoffa;  apparently  he 
is  as  smart  as  any  of  them.  He  has  been 
at  it  for  years.  I  cannot  understand 
how  he  gets  away  with  what  he  does  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Government  will  not  pay 
the  price  to  hire  enough  competent  at¬ 
torneys. 

It  would  be  unfair,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
charge  the  committee  with  covering  up 
for  Walter  Reuther — and  please  remem¬ 
ber,  I  do  not  make  any  such  charge;  all 
I  say  is  that  being  in  the  same  political 
bed  with  him  that  they  did  not  pull  back 
the  blankets  when  they  got  up  in  the 
morning  and  let  us  take  a  real  look  at 
Reuther.  That  seems  to  be  theN  situa¬ 
tion.  Sure,  Reuther  puts  up  the  cam¬ 
paign  money  for  some  Democratic  and 
Republican  candidates,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  Congress  should  not 
write  sound,  effective  legislation  protect¬ 
ing  all. 

When  a  gentleman  from  other  body 
undertakes  to  tell  us  that  198  Members 
of  the  House  are  backing  up  racketeer¬ 
ing  there  is  something  wrong  with  his 
head  and  we  certainly  do  need  Federal 
aid  to  educate  some  over  on  that  side. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  another  situation. 

TIME  TO  TAKE  A  LOOK?  EVEN  THOUGH  WE  WILL 
NOT  LISTEN  OR  STOP 

Certainly,  the  unfortunate  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have 
trouble  in  making  both  ends  meet, 
should  and  will  be  treated  sympathet¬ 
ically.  None  will  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  dire  need. 

Nevertheless,  the  results  which  must 
)  follow  the  enactment  of  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  appropriation  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars  must  also  be  considered. 

The  situation  seems  to  simmer  down 
to  the  proposition  of  how  long  and  to 
what  extent  should  some  of  us  live  on 
the  rest  of  us. 

A  thought-provoking  article  is  that  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  August 
23,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Full  Employment  by  Law  Would  End 
Economic  Freedom 

A  number  of  liberals,  Including  some 
labor  leaders,  are  critical  of  what  they  term 
the  administration’s  failure  to  carry  out  a 
solemn  obligation  of  the  Government.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  story,  the  United  States  in 
1946  promised  by  law  to  maintain  full  em¬ 
ployment  of  its  citizens  at  aU  times. 

This  is  a  distortion  of  the  record.  The 
bill  they  refer  to  was  originally  framed  in 
1946  to  head  off  a  calamitous  depression 
which  never  materialized. 

The  reasoning  of  economic  experts,  as  the 
war  drew  to  a  close,  was  highly  plausible. 
There  were  more  than  12  million  Americans 
In  the  armed  services.  Nine  or  ten  million 
would  be  thrown  back  on  the  labor  market 
within  a  year,  and  it  was  supposed  that  this 


would  mean  a  return  to  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The  Wagner-Murray  bill  for  full  employ¬ 
ment,  introduced  in  1945,  gave  extraordinary 
powers  and  responsibilities  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Philip  Murray,  then  head  of 
the  CIO,  reflected  the  left-wing  opinion  be¬ 
hind  the  proposal  when  he  said  that  the 
Government  should  take  over  and  operate 
Idle  factories.  The  original  text  of  the  bill 
declared  that  it  was  the  Government’s  duty 
to  furnish  employment  to  all  who  sought 
work,  on  the  farm  or  in  mines,  mills,  and 
manufacturing.  Putting  it  Into  practice 
would  have  required  close  controls  and  the 
nationalization  of  key  industries. 

When  the  bill  passed  in  February  1946,  it 
was  called  the  Employment  Act.  Congress 
had  removed  its  radical  clauses,  in  spite  of 
President  Truman’s  strong  support  for  the 
first  version.  What  the  law  now  says,  and 
all  it  says,  is  that  the  President  shall  have 
a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  aid  him 
by  continuous  study  in  the  preparation  of  an 
economic  report  to  Congress  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  regular  session.  In  addition, 
the  law  establishes  the  congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  made  up  of  seven 
members  from  each  House,  who  are  to  make 
their  own  investigations  and  offer  informed 
judgments  on  the  President’s  economic  pro¬ 
posals. 

These  are  useful  provisions,  but  they  are 
very  far  from  anything  like  a  full  employ¬ 
ment  act.  What  had  happened  between  the 
spring  of  1945  and  the  spring  of  1946  to  tone 
down  even  Mr.  Truman’s  enthusiasm  for  a 
planned  economy?  Nothing,  except  that  the 
dire  predictions  of  mass  unemployment 
failed  to  come  true.  Faced  by  the  shortages 
created  by  the  war — in  housing,  cars,  raw 
materials  and  consumer  goods — the  Nation 
rolled  up  its  sleeves  and  went  to  work. 

It  is  sometimes  tedious  to  recall  facts, 
rather  than  nourish  fancies,  but  too  much 
is  at  stake  in  the  preservation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  to  encourage  any  delusion  that 
the  Government  can  guarantee  full  employ¬ 
ment  without  paralyzing  controls  that 
would  put  an  end  to  American  economic 
freedom. 

The  basic  difficulty  in  working  out  an 
equitable  and  painless  solution  to  taking 
care  of  the  unemployment  problem  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fabulous  Uncle 
Sam  doesn’t  have  any  money  of  his 
own.  Taxing  all  of  us,  or,  when  the  sit¬ 
uation  boils  down,  some  of  us,  to  support 
the  rest  of  us  runs  head  on  into  the  sad 
fact  that  many  of  us  are  quite  willing 
to  rest  on  our  oars  while  others  do  the 
work  which  must  be  done  if  we’re  to  live 
in  comparative  comfort.  It  would  be 
very  helpful  indeed  if  Congress  could 
enact  legislation  which  would  plant  in 
each  of  us  an  irresistible  desire  to  go 
along  on  his  own  so  far  as  is  possible. 

Often  think  how  enjoyable  it  might 
be  if  I  could  just  sit  in  the  rockingchair 
on  the  porch  and  watch  the  world  go  by. 
Then,  when  I  try  it,  the  spirit  of  my 
ancestors  gets  me  up  on  my  feet.  If  I 
can’t  find  anything  else  to  do,  will  dig 
a  few  worms  and  go  fishing — and  be¬ 
lieve  me,  brother,  that’s  not  all  fun 
either.  Because  sometimes  it  rains  and 
the  fish  won’t  bite. 

There’s  a  moral  in  this  somewhere,  if 
you  can  find  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Hlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen]  to  correct 
the  Record. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  permanent  Record  be  corrected  to 
show  that  on  August  15  I  took  part 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  in  objecting  to  the 
request  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  that  the 
farm  bill  S.  4071  be  sent  to  conference. 
I  ask  that  that  correction  be  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  permanent  Record  will  be  so  cor¬ 
rected. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gavin]. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  this  legislation.  For  anybody 
who'  agrees  with  me,  the  vote  on  the 
resolution  is  “No” — it  should  be  de¬ 
feated.  The  bill  will  help  only  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  It  is  very  discrimina¬ 
tory.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
loan;  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
grant;  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
scholarship  program.  It  has  not  been 
thought  out  carefully.  It  will  cost  per¬ 
haps  a  couple  billion  dollars — two  thou¬ 
sand  million  dollars. 

Also  I  am  opposed  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  any  way  intervening  in  the 
educational  system  of  this  great  coun¬ 
try  of  ours. 

If  you  want  trouble  in  our  Federal 
education  system  adopt  the  legislation  to 
send  the  bill  to  conference.  This  is  the 
opening  wedge.  That  is  all  it  is.  You 
have  not  been  hearing  from  the  folks 
back  home  because  they  know  little  about 
this  proposed  scholarship  and  loan  pro¬ 
gram.  The  pressure  groups  are  behind 
this  legislation  in  order  to  get  their  foot 
in  the  door  of  our  educational  system. 
Once  they  get  their  foot  in  the  door  this 
program  which  is  estimated  to  cost  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  dollars,  will  next  year  be 
'  up,  I  predict,  to  $3  billion,  and  then  up 
each  succeeding  year.  They  will  build 
up  a  bureauracy  within  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  perpetuate  this  entry  into 
our  educational  system,  they  will  be  tell¬ 
ing  the  local  authorities  what  to  do, 
when  to  do  it,  and  how  to  do  it.  you  will 
have  problems  that  you  do  not  anticipate 
by  this  gesture  to  help  a  limited  number 
of  pupils  receive  scholarships  and  it  is  a 
limited  number. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  John 
Smith,  in  block  1,  gets  a  grant;  Joe 
Brown,  in  block  2,  gets  a  grant;  but  the 
boy  in  the  third  block,  all  of  them  in  the 
same  class,  gets  nothing.  The  parents 
are  going  to  come  to  us  and  say,  “Why 
do  John  Smith  and  Joe  Brown  get  schol¬ 
arships,  grants,  or  loans,  but  my  boy 
cannot  get  anything?” 

You  are  going  to  help  20,000  or  30,000 
students,  maybe,  and  you  will  have  about 

2  million  applicants.  What  happens  to 
the  others?  If  it  is  going  to  cost  a  couple 
of  billion  dollars  to  help  20,000  or  30,000 
students,  what  would  it  cost  to  take  care 
of  a  couple  of  million  who  are  just  as 
much  entitled  to  a  scholarship,  loan,  or 
grant  as  any  other  student?  It  will  run 
into  an  exorbitant  sum  of  money. 

So  you  had  better  think  carefully. 
This  resolution  should  be  defeated.  The 
committee  at  least  should  have  brought 
out  a  bill  that  was  well  thought  out,  not 
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a  hodge-podge  of  ideas  but  something 
constructive,  so  Congress  could  vote  in¬ 
telligently  on  it. 

(Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  has  comeTor  this  Congress 
to  take  some  cognizance  of  the  deficien¬ 
cies  in  our  educational  system  and  try 
to  help  in  whatever  way  we  think  is  right. 

This  bill,  which  is  not  perfect,  should 
be  acted  on  now.  The  recent  events  have 
shown  us  that  we  have  not  exerted  the 
influence  we  should  to  keep  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  abreast  of  other  lines  of 
endeavor  in  this  space  age.  Some  of  the 
best  young  brains  and  minds  in  America 
are  being  wasted  because  of  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  of  the  general  public,  and  often¬ 
times  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  on  the 
part  of  the  student  and  his  family. 

The  time  is  now — not  the  next  Con¬ 
gress.  That  might  be  too  late.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  believe  the  resolution  should  be 
adopted  forthwith  to  permit  the  con¬ 
ferees  to  meet  and  iron  out  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
measures. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  I  am  for  this  resolution.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
fact  that  since  Saturday  morning  tele¬ 
grams,  in  numbers  the  like  of  which  I 
have  never  received  in  the  16  years  I 
have  been  in  Congress,  came  into  my 
office  from  all  parts  of  Indiana,  in  favor 
of  this  scholarship  legislation.  There 
are  about  250  telegrams  and  letters  in 
my  office  denouncing  the  Jenner  amend¬ 
ment  excluding  Indiana  that  was  at¬ 
tached  to  this  bill  in  the  other  body. 

I  have  never  observed  an  uprising  of 
indignation  like  has  taking  place  in  the 
Hoosier  State  because  Indiana  was  more 
or  less  declared  out  of  the  Union  as 
far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned. 
These  telegrams  came  from  groups  of 
schoolteachers,  from  principals,  from 
superintendents,  from  noonday  clubs, 
from  individuals  extending  all  the 
way  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan;  small  towns  and  large  towns; 
Indianapolis,  Port  Wayne,  Logansport, 
Gary,  South  Bend;  all  over  the  State. 
Indiana  is  indeed  aroused  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  other  body  saw  fit  to  ex¬ 
clude  that  great  Hoosier  State  from  this 
necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  spent  most  of 
the  day  answering  telephone  calls  from 
newspapers,  television  and  radio  stations 
throughout  Indiana  asking  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  to  Indiana’s  participation 
in  this  legislation.  I  sent  a  page  boy 
over  to  the  office  just  a  minute  ago  to 
get  some  of  these  telegrams  and  bring 
them  over  here  to  show  the  membership 
a  testimonial  of  protest  against  the 
Jenner  amendment  coming  from  the 
grassroots  of  Indiana.  I  would  like  to 
have  shown  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  bulk  of  telegrams  I  received  and  the 
letters  that  started  coming  to  me  since 
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last  Friday  morning.  Out  of  two-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-odd  which  came  in  be¬ 
fore  I  left  the  office,  the  only  message 
that  came  in  endorsing  Indiana’s  ex¬ 
clusion  was  a  letter  signed  by  some 
person  down  in  southern  Indiana.  I 
would  like  to  print  all  these  messages  in 
the  Record  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  a  sample  of 
about  one-tenth  of  these  protests  against 
excluding  Indiana  from  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  that  this  reso¬ 
lution  is  passed. 

Morocco,  Ind.,  August  16,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

In  regard  to  science  scholarship  and  equip¬ 
ment  bill,  Newton  County  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  urges  that  Indiana  be  re¬ 
stored  on  basis  of  other  States. 

Lawrence  Bannon, 

President,  Newton  County  Classroom 

Teachers  Association. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  August  16,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  West  Vigo  School  Improvement  Coun¬ 
cil  regrets  Senator  Jenner’s  action  remov¬ 
ing  Indiana  from  participation  in  science 
scholarship  and  equipment  bill.  We  repre¬ 
sent  several  thousand  citizens  who  urge  you 
to  work  to  reinstate  Indiana  and  seek  pass¬ 
age  for  the  bill.  We  would  greatly  appreciate 
your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Robert  Hill, 

Council  President. 

Portland,  Ind.,  August  16,  1958. 
Representative  Roy  Madden  of  Indiana, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  Indiana  be  restored  on  scholar¬ 
ship  and  equipment  bill. 

Portland  Teachers  Association. 

Roachdale,  Ind.,  August  16,  1958. 
Representative  Roy  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Montgomery  County  Classroom  Teachers 
of  Indiana  request  your  utmost  cooperation 
in  restoring  Indiana  on  basis  of  other  States 
in  the  science  scholarship  and  equipment 
bill. 

Robert  L.  Gooding, 

President. 

Franklin,  Ind.,  August  16, 1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Franklin  classroom  teachers  urgently  re¬ 
quest  that  Indiana  be  restored  on  basis  of 
other  States  to  science  scholarship  and  equip¬ 
ment  bill. 

Gladys  Pasel, 

President. 

Campbellsburg,  Ind.,  August 16, 1958. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden,  , 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Senator  Jenner’s  action  childish.  We 
want  Federal  aid  for  schools. 

H.  E.  Roberson, 

Superintendent,  Campbellsburg  Schools. 

Boonville,  Ind.,  August  16, 1958. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 

Capitol  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  restore  Indiana  in  science  scholarship 
bill  equip  with  other  States.  Disregard 
Jenner. 

Charles  J.  Posey, 

Warrick  County  School  Superintendent. 


Logansport,  Ind.,  Augusfl6, 1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Eliminate  Jenner’s  ridiculous  amendment 
to  education  scholarship  and  equipment  bill. 

Chas.  Sharp. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Monon,  Ind.,  August  16,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  return  Indiana  same  basis  your 
State  education  bill. 

Baird  F.  Cox, 

President,  Jasper  County  Teachers. 

Lebanon,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  that  Indiana  be  restored  on  basis  of 
other  States  in  science  scholarship  and 
equipment  bill. 

Al  Crawford, 

President,  Lebanon  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  Association. 

Boonville,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  you  support  necessary  legislation 
to  strike  out  Jenner  amendment  to  science 
scholarship  and  equipment  bill. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Martin, 

President,  Ohio  Township  Classroom 
Teachers. 

New  Castle,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives,  Capitol 

Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  restore  Indiana  on  basis  of  other 
States  in  the  science  scholarship  and  equip¬ 
ment  bill. 

T.  D.  Edington, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Angola,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Request  Indiana  not  be  excluded  from 
school  bill  benefits. 

Clayton  Elliott, 

County  Superintendent,  Steuben 
County. 

Jeffersonville  City  Schools, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Representative  Madden:  I  would  like 
to  solicit  your  consideration  of  restoring  In¬ 
diana  to  eligibility  for  participation  In  the 
Science  Scholarship  and  Equipment  Bill. 

We  in  the  grass  roots  know  that  the  need 
exists  and  I  assure  you  that  the  school  of¬ 
ficials  do  not  concur  with  Senator  Jenner’s 
statement  that  Indiana  will  take  care  of 
the  need. 

Our  Senator’s  attitude  has  certainly 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  this  area. 

Respectfully, 

H.  F.  Schulte, 
Superintendent. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives,  Capitol  Hill, 
United  States  Congress,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Strongly  urge  your  support  in  restoring 
Indiana  in  participation  of  the  science 
scholarship  and  equipment  bill. 

Paul  C.  Garrison, 
Superintendent,  School. 
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Linton,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Hon.  Rat  Madden, 

Representative,  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Madden:  We  strongly  urge  that 
Indiana  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  other 
States  in  the  science  scholarship  and  equip¬ 
ment  bill. 

J.  Earl  Bales, 

Superintendent,  Linton-Stockton 
School  Corp. 

Bluffton,  Ind.,  August  15,1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

Conference  Committee, 

Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  Our  public  schools  of  Indiana 
want  to  be  restored  to  the  benefits  of  the 
science  scholarship  and  equipment  bill  con¬ 
trary  to  the  expression  of  Senator  Jenner. 
Please. 

Edwin  E.  Frible, 

Superintendent,  Bluffton  Public  Schools. 


Nappanee,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Nappanee  classroom  teachers  urge  restora¬ 
tion  of  Indiana  on  basis  of  other  States  for 
science  scholarship  and  equipment  bill 
passed  by  Congress. 

Paul  J.  Hartle, 

President,  Nappanee  Classroom  Teachers. 


Greenfield,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Jenner  amendment  to  science  scholarship 
and  equipment  bill  must  be  defeated. 
Schools  hard  pressed  for  money.  Assistance 
needed. 

Charles  S.  Wisehart,  “ 
Superintendent,  Greenfield  School. 

Claypool,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urgently  request  Indiana  be  restored  to 
scholarship  and  equipment  bill  on  basis  of 
other  States. 

Mrs.  Mary  Reece, 

President,  Warsaw  Classroom  Teachers 
Association. 

Decatur,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Congressman  Ray  Madden, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  that  you  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  get  Indiana  restored  on  science  scholar¬ 
ship  and  equipment  bill. 

M.  Grabill, 

Guy  Brown, 

Superintendents,  Adams  County  and 
Decatur  Schools.  „ 

Mount  Vernon,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

Capitol  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  will  appreciate  efforts  to  have  Indiana 
included  in  science  scholarship  bill. 

Mount  Vernon  Classroom  Teachers 
Association. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Congressman  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Are  we  taking  the  first  step  toward  reces¬ 
sion?  Senator  Jenner  in  proposing  his 
amendment  to  science  scholarship  and 
equipment  bill  but  think  he  has.  Let’s  be 
realistic.  We  can  ill  afford  to  pay  cost  for 
other  States  and  stand  on  principle  to  the 
exclusion  of  our  own  needs.  His  figures  are 
misleading.  If  not  too  late  let  us  get  in  line. 

Glen  Barkes, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Salem,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Hon.  Representative  Ray  Madden, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  see  that  Indiana  is  Included  in  edu¬ 
cation  bill. 

Charles  W.  Franklin, 
Superintendent,  Salem  Washington 
Township  Schools. 


Rochester,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Congressman  Ray  Madden, 

Capitol  Building, 

Representative  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Rochester  teachers  urge  restoration 
of  Indiana  to  aid-to-education  bill. 

William  Schroer, 


Goshen,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Hon.  Ray  Madden, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Believe  Indiana  should  be  restored  to  6hare 
in  S.  4237. 

Claude  C.  Gibson, 
President,  Elkhart  County  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  Association, 

Warsaw,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Respectfully  urge  Indiana  be  given  similar 
consideration  to  other  States  in  education 
bill. 

Carl  Burt, 

Superintendent,  Warsaw  City  Schools. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  regard  it  highly  unfair  that  Indiana 
children  by  denied  equal  educational  bene¬ 
fits. 

Wayne  Coltharp, 
President,  Vigo  County  Classroom 
Teachers  Association,  Seelyville, 
Ind. 

Rushville,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  defeat  of  Jenner  amendment  to 
school  aid  bill. 

C.  M.  Demunbrun, 
Superintendent,  Rush  County  Schools. 


Elwood,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C .: 

Please  restore  Indiana  on  the  basis  of 
other  States  to  science  scholarship  and 
equipment  bill.  We  regret  the  action  taken 
by  our  Senator. 

Keith  Scott, 

Superintendent,  Elwood  Public  Schools. 

Rushville,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

Capitol  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Strongly  urge  Indiana  be  restored  on  basis 
of  other  States  to  science  scholarship,  equip¬ 
ment  bill.  Jenner  amendment  must  be  dis¬ 
carded. 

-  Bernard  K.  McKenzie, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Peru,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Contrary  to  views  of  Senator  Jenner,  Peru 
City  teachers  urgently  request  that  Indiana 
be  restored  on  scholarship  bill  on  basis  of 
other  States. 

Donalda  Tillett, 

President,  Peru  Teachers  Association. 
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Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Ray  Madden, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  put  Indiana  on  the  basis  of  other 
States  in  the  science  scholarship  and  equip¬ 
ment  bill  we  oppose  Jenner’s  amendment. 

Grace  Pennington, 

President,  Ft.  Wayne  Teachers  Association. 

Waka  Rusa,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Congressman  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  restore  Indiana  on  same  basis  as 
other  States  in  Elliott  science  and  equipment 
bill. 

Glade  E.  Rohrer, 

Chairman  Legislative  Commission,  In¬ 
diana  State  Teachers  Association. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  J.  Madden, 

House  Office  Building, 

,  Washington  D.  C:.‘ 

Exclude  Jenner  amendment  Elliott  bill, 
Indiana  needs  better  schools. 

Ila  Horn. 

Garrett,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Hon.  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.‘ 

Garrett  Classroom  Teachers  Association  re¬ 
quests  that  Indiana  be  restored  on  basis  of 
other  States  in  Senate  bill  S.  4237.  .  . 

Alice  Hall, 
Legislative  Chairman. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Hon.  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  restore  Indiana  to  National  Defense 
Act  on  basis  of  other  States. 

Richard  Horn,  President, 
Richmond  Classroom  Teachers  Association. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  urge  that  you  give  serious  consideration 
to  restoring  Indiana  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  States  in  the  science  scholarship  and 
equipment  bill  passed  by  Congress  last  week. 

Vance  B.  Collins, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Clarksville,  Ind. 

Boonville,  Ind.,  August  16, 1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

United  States  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Dear  Mr.  Madden:  We  in  Indiana  are 
schocked  and  disgusted  by  Senator  Jenner’s 
action  in  removing  our  State  from  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  new  science  scholarship  and  equip¬ 
ment  bill.  I  speak  for  our  local  group  of 
65  teachers  when  I  urge  you  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  your  power  to  rectify  this  terrible 
injustice  to  Indiana’s  children. 

Yours  truly. 

Ruth  B.  Wilson, 

President,  Boonville -Boon  Township 

Classroom  Teachers. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  19,  1958. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 

House  Rules  Committee, 

Washington.  D.  C.: 

We  deplore  the  delay  in  the  enactment  of 
the  scholarship-science  aid  bill,  please  use 
your  influence  in  securing  action  before  ad¬ 
journment. 

Mrs.  Don  Herrin,  - 
First  Vice  President,  Indiana  Congress 

of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Mrs.  Grayddn  Henman, 

Chairman  of  Legislation. 
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Anderson,  Ind.,  August  18,  1958. 
Representative  Rat  Madden, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  hope  you  will  help  restore  Indiana  to 
the  science  scholarship  and  equipment  bill. 

Anderson  Federation  of  Teachers, 

John  Garrigus,  President. 

Veedersbtjrg,  Ind.,  August  15,  1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Request  Indiana  be  restored  to  receive  sci¬ 
ence  scholarship  aid. 

P.  H.  Spencer, 
Superintendent, 

Veedersburg  Van  Buren  School  Corp. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  15, 1958. 
Representative  Ray  Madden, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Since  Indiana  money  will  be  used  to  sup¬ 
port  Federal  scholarship  program  see  that  In¬ 
diana  is  included. 

Otto  Janert, 

Janert  Packing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a- 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 


were — yeas  259,  nays  110? 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  179] 
YEAS — 259 

not  voting  60 

Addonizio 

Canfield 

Eberharter 

Albert 

Cannon 

Edmondson 

Allen,  Calif. 

Carnahan 

Elliott 

Andersen, 

Carrigg 

Everett 

H.  Carl 

Cederberg 

Evins 

Anderson, 

Celler 

Faberstein 

Mont. 

Chamberlain 

Fascell 

Andrews 

Chelf 

Fenton 

Anfuso 

Chenoweth 

Fino 

Ashley 

Chiperfield 

Flood 

Aspinall 

Christopher 

Fogarty 

Avery 

Clark 

Forand 

Ayres 

Coad 

Ford 

Baker 

Cooley 

Fountain 

Baldwin 

Corbett 

Frazier 

Baring 

Cretella 

Frelinghuysen 

Barrett 

Cunningham, 

Fulton 

Bass,  N  H. 

Iowa 

Garmatz 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Curtin 

George 

Becker 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Glenn 

Beckworth 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Granahan 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Grant 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Gray 

Bentley 

Dawson,  Utah 

Green,  Oreg. 

Blatnik 

Delaney 

GTeen,  Pa. 

Boland 

Dellay 

Gregory 

Bolling 

Dent 

Griffin 

Bonner 

Denton 

Griffiths 

Bosch 

Derounian 

Gubser 

Boyle 

Diggs 

Hagen 

Breeding 

Dingell 

Harris 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Dixon 

Haskell 

Broomfield 

Dollinger 

Hays,  Ark. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Donohue 

Hays,  Ohio 

Brown,  Mo. 

Dooley 

Healey 

Broyhill 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Heselton 

Byrd 

Durham 

Holifield 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dwyer  v 

Holland 

Holmes 

May 

Rutherford 

Holt 

Meader 

Santangelo 

Holtzman 

Merrow 

Saund 

Horan 

Metcalf 

Schenck 

Hosmer 

Mills 

Schwengel 

Huddleston 

Mitchell 

Scott,  Pa. 

Hull 

Moore 

Seely-Brown 

Hyde 

Morano 

Selden 

Ikard 

Morgan 

Sheehan 

Jarman 

Morris 

Shelley 

Jennings 

Moss 

Sheppard 

Johnson 

Moulder 

Sikes 

Jonas 

Multer 

Siler 

Jones,  Ala. 

Natcher 

Sisk 

Judd 

Nix 

Smith,  Miss. 

Karsten 

Norblad 

Smith,  Va. 

Kean 

Norrell 

Staggers 

Kearns 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Steed 

Keating 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Sullivan 

Kee 

O'Hara,  Ill. 

Talle 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

O’Konski 

Taylor 

Keogh 

O'Neill 

TeUer 

Kilday 

Osmers 

Tewes 

Kilgore 

Ostertag 

Thomas 

King 

Patman 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Kirwan 

Patterson 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Kluczynski 

Perkins 

Thornberry 

Knox 

Pfost 

Tollefson 

Knutson 

Philbin 

Trimble 

Lafore 

Poage 

Udall 

Lane 

Polk 

Ullman 

Lankford 

Porter 

Van  Zandt 

Latham 

Price 

Vinson 

Lennon 

Quie 

Walter 

Lesinski 

Rabaut 

Watts 

Libonati 

Rains 

Westland 

Loser 

Rees,  Kans. 

Wharton 

McDonough 

Reuss 

Widnall 

McFall 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Wier 

McGovern 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Wigglesworth 

McIntosh 

Rlehlman 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Machrowicz 

Roberts 

Withrow 

Mack,  Ill. 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Wolverton 

Mack,  Wash. 

Rodino 

Wright 

Madden 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Yates 

Magnuson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Younger 

Mahon 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Zablocki 

Mailliard 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Zelenko 

Martin 

Rooney 

Matthews 

Roosevelt 

NAYS— 110 

Abbitt 

Gary 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Abernethy 

Gathings 

Pelly 

Adair 

Gavin 

Pilcher 

Alexander 

Gross 

Pillion 

Alger 

Gwinn 

Poff 

Allen,  Ill. 

Haley 

Ray 

Arends 

Harden 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Ashmore 

Hardy 

Reed 

Auchincloss 

Harrison,  Va. 

Riley 

Bates 

Harvey 

Rivers 

Berry 

Hemphill 

Robeson,  Va.  • 

Betts 

Henderson 

Robison,  N.  Y.  T 

Bolton 

Herlong 

Sadlak 

Bow 

Hess 

St.  George 

Bray 

Hiestand 

Saylor 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hill 

Scherer 

Budge 

Hoeven 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Burleson 

Hoffman 

Scrivner 

Bush 

Jackson 

Scudder 

Byrne,  Ill. 

Jensen 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Johansen 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Church 

Kltchin 

Smith,  Calif. 

Collier 

Kruger 

Smith,  Kans. 

Cramer 

Laird 

Springer 

Cunningham 

Landrum 

Stauffer 

Nebr. 

Lipscomb 

Taber 

Dague 

McGregor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Davis,  Ga. 

McMillan 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Dennison 

Marshall 

Tuck 

Devereux 

Michel 

utt 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Miller,  Md. 

Van  Pelt 

Dowdy 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Vorys 

Fallon 

Mumma 

Weaver 

Feighan 

Murray 

Whitener 

Fisher 

Neal 

Whitten 

Flynt 

Nicholson 

Williams,  Miss. 

Forrester 

Nimtz 

Wilson,  Ind. 

NOT  VOTING— 60 

Bailey 

Colmer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Barden 

Coudert 

Kearney 

Baumhart 

Dies 

Kilburn 

Beamer 

Doyle 

LeCompte 

Belcher 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Blitch 

Friedel 

McCormack 

Boggs 

Gordon 

McCulloch 

Boykin 

Hale 

Mclntire 

Brooks,  La. 

Halleck 

Macdonald 

Brownson 

Harrison,  Nebr.  Mason 

Buckley 

Hebert 

Miller,  Calif. 

Burdick 

Hillings 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Clevenger 

James 

Minshall 

Coffin 

Jenkins 

Montoya 

Morrison 

Passman 

Powell 

Preston 

Prouty 

Radwan 


Shuford 
Sieminskl 
Spence 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  La. 
Vanik 


Vursell 

Wainwright 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Willis 

Winstead 

Young 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Beamer  against. 
Mr.  Hillings  for,  with  Mr.  Mason  against. 
Mr.  Baumhart  for,  with  Mr.  Minshall 
against. 

Mr.  James  for,  with  Mr.  Jenkins  against. 
Mr.  Vanik  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Wainwright  for,  with  Mr.  Coudert 
against. 

Mr.  Cofan  for,  with  Mr.  Clevenger  against. 
Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Kilburn  against. 
Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Radwan  against. 
Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Burdick  against. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Kearney  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 
Mr.  Friedel  for,  with  Mr.  Winstead  against. 
Mr.  McCarthy  for,  with  Mr.  McCulloch 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mrs.  Blitch  with  Mr.  Vursell. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  with  Mr.  Prouty. 
Mr.  Engle  with  Mr.  LeCompte. 

Mr.  Doyle  with  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  Preston  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Hale. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Boykin  with  Mr.  Brownson. 


Mx-.  SCUDDER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Barden, 
Bailey,  Elliott,  Metcalf,  Gwinn, 
Kearns,  and  Haskell. 


WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS  DIS- 
\  CLOSURE  ACT 

Me.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  / 
2888)  bp  provide  for  registration,  report-  \ 
ing,  anc^  disclosure  of  employee  welfare 
and  pension  benefit  plans,  and  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  qn  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  qf  the  report. 

The  Clerk  Vead  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tfie  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  \  - 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
15,  1958.)  \ 

Mr.  METCALF.  mX  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  tnte  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there\  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaAfrom  Mon¬ 
tana?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  adopts  the  philosophy 
of  the  House  bill.  That  philosophy  was 
based  upon  a  constant  thread  through 
all  the  hearings  that  if  the  employees, 
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to  certain  mineral  producers  to  stabilize  the  price  of  certain  minerals, 
pp.  17^54-72 

3.  FORESTRY,  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H,  R.  106l4\to 
Pjrovide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  Forest  Service,  land  to  Sumter  Count^ 

la.  (H.  Rept.  2685),  This  bill  had  been  ordered  reported  by  the  Committed 
earlier,  pp.  17510,  D888 

i-.  LIVESTOCK  DISEASE,  The  Agriculture  Committee  agreed  to  accent  Senate  amendments 
H,  R,  12126,  to  extend  to  wild  animals  the  same  prohibition  against  entry  into 
the  U.  S,  as  domestic  animals  from  any  country  where  rinderpest  or  foot-and 
mouth  disease  exists,  p.  D888 


TEXTILES.  Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report  on  H.  R.  469,  to  provide  protection 
against  misbranding  and  false  advertising  of  the  fiber  content  of  textile  fiber, 
products,  p.  D889 


actions 


6.  PERSONNEL.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  1411,  to  give  agencies  dis^re- 
tioiv  in  suspending  or  retaining  on  duty  Federal  employees  prior  to  securij 
hearings  (H.  Rept.  2687).  (pp.  17484-85,  17510)  The  report  explains  tl 
of  the\conferees  as  follows: 

le  Senate  bill  proposed  a  change  in  the  provisions  of  the  kct/ of  August 
26,  19$0,  which  now  require  that  the  officer  or  employee  concerned  must  be 
suspended  without  pay  before  he  may  receive  a  hearing,  by  providing,  in 
effect,  that  in  cases  arising  under  such  Act  the  officer  or  employee  need 
not  necessarily  be  suspended  without  pay  pending  a  hearing  but  may  be  re¬ 
tained,  in  tXe  discretion  of  the  department  or  agency  hea^;  in  the  same  or 
another  posit Dstn  pending  a  hearing  of  his  case. 

"The  House  arhendment  continued  this  provision  of  the'' Senate  bill  and,  in 
addition,  reenacted  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  26,  1950,  so 
as  to  clarify  its  application  to  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
provide  additional  safeguards  for  the  protection  qf  officers  and  employees 
from  arbitrary  act ion&Jt hereunder,  ✓ 

'The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as  thq^  House  amendment  except  for 
the  following  change: 

"The  conference  substitute  makes  it  clear/ that  the  provisions  of  the  re¬ 
vised  Act  of  August  26,  1950y  as  contained/in  the  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  the  conference  substitute  willr  be  effective  with  respect  to  any 
action  or  proceeding  for  suspension  or  ^termination  of  employment  commenced 
prior  to  July  1,  1959,  but  that  Che  provisions  of  section  4  of  such  act  as 
contained  in  such  amendment  will  m^t/be  effective  with  respect  to  any  case 
in  which  any  such  termination  or  epipLoyment  was  effected  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  conference  substitute.  Section  2  of  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  also  provides  that  the  /ict  of  August  26,  1950,  as  in  effect  immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  conference  substitute,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  remain  in  effect  wich  respect  to  proceedings  for  sus¬ 
pension  or  termination  of  employment  commenced  after  June  30,  1959. 

"Under  section  2  of  the  conference  substitute  it  is  intended  that  a 


Government  department  or'  agency  may  reopen  anyNcase  disposed  of  under  exist¬ 
ing  law,  regardless  of/the  outcome  of  such  caseXor  may  institute  new  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  any  such/case.  Any  such  reopened  or  new  proceedings  would  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  26^1950,  as  contained  in  the 
conference  substi)tute.  However,  it  is  not  intended  bhat  proceedings  hereto¬ 
fore  completed  under  existing  law  and  resulting  in  th<Xtermination  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  th /  employees  involved  may  be  reopened  by  such  employees  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  cases  disposed  of  under  the  new  pWvisions. 

"This  lijrt&tation  on  the  effective  period  of  this  legislation  is  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  committee  oi  conference  that 
this  legislation  as  so  limited  will  provide  a  statutory  basis  Nfor  the  Govern¬ 
ment  employee  security  programs  pending  the  development  of  a  permanent  Gov¬ 
ernment  employee  security  program  subsequent  to  the  study  and  report  of  the 
Comjrfission  on  Government  Security  (Sen.  Doc.  No,  64,  85th  Cong,,  laf  sess.) ." 


EDUCATION.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  13247,  the  national  defense 
education  bill  (H.  Rept.  2688).  (pp.  17500-510)  The  bill  as  reported  from  con¬ 
ference  retains  the  Senate  amendment  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Science  Information  Council  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  advise  on  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  indexing,  abstracting,  translating  and  other  services  lead¬ 
ing  to  effective  dissemination  of  scientific  information,  and  providing  that  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Library  be  a  member  of  the  Council. 
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The  bill  also  provides  $20  million  for  fiscal  1959  and  each  of  the  three  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years  for  area  vocational  education  programs. 

8.  '^pPROPRI  ATIONS .  Agreed  that  the  rules  may  be  suspended  Fri. ,  Aug.  22,  for  con- 

leration  of  the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill.  p.  17483 

R0ADS\  Rep.  Fallon  reviewed  the  highlights  of  the  work  of  the  CommitjT&e  on 
Public\Roads  during  this  session  of  Congress,  pp.  17493-96 


10.  RECLAMATION 
H.  R.  1289( 
Valley  projeN 


The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
to  authorize  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
alif.  (H.  Rept.  2682).  p.  17510 

/ 

11.  RYUKHJ ISLANDS .  Received  from  the  Department  of  the  Army  a  proposed  bill  "to  pro¬ 
vide  for  promotion  of  economic  and  social  development  itythe  Ryukyu  Islands";  to 
Armed  Forces  Committee,  p.  17510 


13. 


SENATE 

second 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION*  Both  Houses  received/and  agreed  to  the/conference 
report  on  H.  R.  13450,  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1959  (H.  Rept.  2686), 
and  acted  on  amendments  in  disagreement.  Thi^s  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President,  pp.  17510,  17474-\  17438-44 

SALINE  WATER.  Both  Houses  agreedNto  the  conference  report  on  S.  J.  Res.  135, 
to  authorize  the  Interior  Department  to/construct  and  operate  demonstration 
plants  to  produce  water  for  consumptive  uses  from  saline  and  brackish  waters. 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp,  17424-6,  17454. 

14.  DROUGHT  RELIEF,  Sen.  Williams  crL6icized\the  administration  of  the  drought 

relief  loan  program,  and  commended  the  parage  of  S.  304,  to  require  State  con¬ 
tribution  of  257.  toward  any  such  programs,  which  he  contended  should  reduce 
program  abuses.  He  also  inserted  reports,  prepared  by  FHA,  on  livestock  loans 
made  in  Tex.  and  Okla.  forbore  than  $50,000.  \pp.  17377-9 


)>.  PERSONNEL.  Agreed  to  the' conference  report  on  H. 
lump-sum  payment  of  al X  accumulated  and  accrued 
ployees.  p.  17445 


7710,  to  provide  for  the 
lal  leave  of  deceased  em- 


FORESTRY.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  12281,  toymithorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  t\  exchange  lands  to 
provide  for  aryadministrative  site  in  the  El  Portal  area  or\the  Yosemite 
National  Pari y,  including  the  exchange  of  National  Forest  Lan\^(S.  Rept.  2491). 
p.  17374 

17.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Symington  inserted  a  speech  he  prepared  to  deliver  to  the 

Consolidated  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Mexico,  Mo.,  criticizing  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  farm  policies,  increased  USDA  budget ,  and  REA  loan  review  prb^edures. 
pp. /17381-3 

18.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Sen.  Fulbright  inserted  a  statement  on  the  effect  of  the 'Spall 
'Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  p.  17418 

(,  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Williams  inserted  an  article,  "Living  It  Up  In  Laos,"  critics 
cizing  our  foreign  aid  program,  pp.  17419-20 


20.  EXPENDITURES.  Sen.  Bridges  submitted  an  amendment  to  be  proposed  to  H.  R. 

13192,  the  mutual  security  appropriation  bill  for  1959,  to  request  the  Presi 
dent  to  reduce  the  1959  defense  budget  at  least  2%,  and  reduce  other  Fed« 
appropriations  4  to  10%,  except  for  certain  fixed  cost  items  such  as  pensions. 
Interest,  and  cooperative  Federal-State  programs,  p.  17448 


21.  MIN! 
in 


iS.  Sen.  Bible  expressed  his  disappointment  over  the  action  of/the  House 
ifeating  the  minerals  stabilization  bill.  p.  17447 


CONTRACT 
was  made' 


H.  R.  11749,  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951/for  6  months, 
:he  unfinished  business,  p.  17446 


23.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Johnson  announced  the  mutual  security  appropriation 


bill,  the  public  debt  limit  extension  bill,  and  the  bill 
480,  will  be  considered  today,  August  22.  p.  17446 


:o  extend  Public  Law 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


24.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen,  Mdrtin  inserted  his  statement  entitled,  "The  Progress  of 

American  Agriculture  Un^er  the  Eisenhower  Administration."  pp.  A7501-4  ^ 


Rep.  Cooley  inserted 'a  statement  he  prepared  outlining  the  provisions  of 
the  new  farm  bill,  and  alao  a  summary  of  the /principal  provisions  of  the  bill 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  General  Couns/1,  this  Department,  pp.  A7505-6 
Sen.  Watkins  inserted  an  Article,  "Benson  Success  Story--Talk  of  Vice 
Presidential  Post  in  1960  Expected."  pp/  A7528-9 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep. Vur sell/ reporting  to  the  farmers  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  as  to  the  activities  of  the\Congress  of  interest  to  them.  pp.  A7562-3 
Rep.  Coad  inserted  a  letter  to  the  editor,  "Production  Balance  for  Farm 
Ills,"  and  stated  that  "it  is  a  veWyNclear  and  understandable  statement  of 
what  we  must  expect  under  the  repent  lysjpassed  farm  bill."  p.  A7580 

Rep.  Hoblitzell  commended  ar>d  inserted  an  article  "which  points  out  the 
change  in  political  fashion  of  farm  legislation."  p.  A7591 


25.  MINERALS.  Rep.  Metcalf  inserted  2  telegrams  ^in  support  of  S.  4036,  the  pro¬ 
posed  minerals  stabilization  bill.  pp.  A7506-'7,  A7535 

Speech  in  the  House  of  Rep,  Boggs  in  supportNpf  this  proposed  legislation/^ 
p.  A7606  /  \  V* 


26.  MEATPACKERS.  Rep,  Dixon  stated  that  S.  1356,  to  transfer  certain  functions 

under  the  Packer$/and  Stockyards  Act,  is  superior  to  R.  9020  and  should  be 


adopted  in  conference,  and  inserted  an  article  on  this  \ubject.  p.  A7508 


27.  FOOD  PRICES.  /Rep,  Hagen  inserted  an  article  discussing  the\spread  between  the 
prices  pai/to  farmers  for  farm  products  and  those  paid  by  the  housewife  in 
the  marked  place,  p.  A7512 


SALINE  WATER.  Sen.  Yarborough  inserted  a  Brownsville,  Tex.  resolution  urging 
that  one  of  the  saline  water  research  program  plants  be  located  at' 
Brownsville,  p.  A7516 


29, 


S0TL  BANK.  Sen.  Sparkman  inserted  two  editorials  stating  that  the  soil  \anlc 
was  not  a  long-range  solution  nor  permanent  program  to  deal  with  farm  problems 
p.  A7590 


30.  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  an  article  discussing  the  problem 
of  forest  and  rangeland  fires  in  Alaska,  pp.  A7595-7 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958 


August  21,  1958. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Barden,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 


CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  13247] 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  13247)  to 
strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  programs  to  meet  critical 
national  needs;  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act,  divided  into  titles  and  sections 
according  to  the  following  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  11  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958” . 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Title  I — General  Provisions 

Sec.  101.  Findings  and  declaration  of  'policy. 

Sec.  102.  Federal  control  of  education  prohibited. 

Sec.  103.  Definitions. 

Title  II — Loans  to  Students  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

Sec.  201.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  202.  Allotments  to  States. 

Sec.  203.  Payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions. 

Sec.  204-  Conditions  of  agreements. 

Sec.  205.  Terms  of  loans. 

Sec.  206.  Distributions  of  assets  from  student  loan  funds. 

Sec.  207.  Loans  to  institutions. 

Sec.  208.  Payments  to  cover  reductions  in  amounts  of  loans. 

Sec.  209.  Administrative  provisions. 
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Title  III — Financial  Assistance  for  Strengthening  Science, 
Mathematics,  and  Modern  Foreign  Language  Instruction 

Sec.  SOI.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  302.  Allotments  to  States. 

Sec.  303.  State  plans. 

Sec.  304-  Payments  to  States. 

Sec.  305.  Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools. 


Title  IV — National  Defense  Fellowships 

Sec.  401.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  402.  Number  of  fellowships. 

Sec.  403.  Award  of  fellowships  and  approval  of  institutions. 

Sec.  404 ■  Fellowship  stipends. 

Sec.  405.  Fellowship  conditions. 

Title  V — Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing;  Identification  and 
Encouragement  of  Able  Students 


PART  A - STATE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  501.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Sec.  502.  Allotments  to  States. 

Sec.  503.  State  plans. 

Sec.  504.  Payments  to  States. 

PART  B - COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE  TRAINING  INSTITUTES 

Sec.  511.  Authorization. 


Title  VI — Language  Development 

PART  A - CENTERS  AND  RESEARCH  AND  STUDIES 

Sec.  601.  Language  and  area  centers. 

Sec.  602.  Research  and  studies. 

Sec.  603.  Appropriations  authorized. 

PART  B - LANGUAGE  INSTITUTES 

Sec.  611.  Authorization. 


Title  VII — Research  and  Experimentation  in  More  Effective  Utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Television,  Radio,  Motion  Pictures,  and  Related  Media  for 
Educational  Purposes 

PART  A - RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION 

Sec.  701.  Functions  of  the  Commissioner. 

Sec.  702.  Grants-in-aid;  contracts. 


PART  B - DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORM ATION  ON  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA 

Sec.  731.  Functions  of  the  Commissioner. 

PART  C - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Establishment  of  the  advisory  committee. 

Special  personnel. 

Appropriations  authorized. 

Title  VIII — Area  Vocational  Education  Programs 

Statement  of  findings  and  purpose. 

Amendment  to  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946. 


Sec.  761. 
Sec.  762. 
Sec.  763. 


Sec.  801. 
Sec.  802. 


Sec.  901. 
Sec.  902. 
Sec.  903. 
Sec.  904. 


Title  IX — Science  Information  Ser 

Functions  of  the  service. 

Science  information  council. 

Authority  for  certain  grants  and  contracts. 
Appropriations  authorized. 
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Title  X — Miscellaneous  Provisions 


Sec.  1001. 
Sec.  1002. 
Sec.  1003. 

Sec.  1004. 
Sec.  1005. 
Sec.  1006. 
Sec.  1007. 
Sec.  1008. 
Sec.  1009. 


Administration. 

Advisory  committees. 

Exemption  from  conflict-of-interest  laws  of  members  of  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  or  information  council. 

Administration  of  State  plans. 

Judicial  review. 

Method  of  payment. 

Administrative  appropriations  authorized. 

Allotments  to  Territories  and  possessions. 

Improvement  of  statistical  services  of  State  educational  agencies. 


TITLE  I — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  security  of 
the  Nation  requires  the  fullest  development  of  the  mental  resources  and 
fe technical  skills  of  its  young  men  and  women.  The  present  emergency 
memands  that  additional  and  more  adequate  educational  opportunities  be 
made  available.  The  defense  of  this  Nation  depends  upon  the  mastery 
of  modern  techniques  developed  from  complex  scientific  principles.  It 
depends  as  well  upon  the  discovery  and  development  of  new  principles, 
new  techniques,  and  new  knowledge. 

We  must  increase  our  efiforts  to  identify  and  educate  more  of  the  talent 
of  our  Nation.  This  requires  programs  that  will  give  assurance  that  no 
student  of  ability  will  be  denied  an  opportunity  for  higher  education  be¬ 
cause  of  financial  need;  will  correct  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  existing 
imbalances  in  our  educational  programs  which  have  led  to  an  insufficient 
proportion  of  our  population  educated  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  languages  and  trained  in  technology. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  and  declares  that  the  States  and 
local  communities  have  and  must  retain  control  over  and  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  public  education.  The  national  interest  requires,  however, 
that  the  Federal  Government  give  assistance  to  education  for  programs 
which  are  important  to  our  defense. 

To  meet  the  present  educational  emergency  requires  additional  effort 
at  all  levels  of  government.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  substantial  assistance  in  various  forms  to  individuals,  and  to 
I States  and  their  subdivisions,  in  order  to  insure  trained  manpower  of 
sufficient  quality  and  quantity  to  meet  the  national  defense  needs  of  the 
United  States. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  102.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed,  to  author¬ 
ize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educational 
institution  or  school  system. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands, 
except  that  as  used  in  section  302  and  502,  such  term  does  not  include 
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Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

( b )  The  term  “ institution  of  higher  education "  means  an  educational 
institution  in  any  State  which  ( 1 )  admits  as  regular  students  only  persons 
having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  is  legally 
authorized  within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education,  ( 3 )  provides  an  educational  program  for  which  it 
awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program 
which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  (4)  is  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  institution,  and  (5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  accrediting  agency  or  association  or,  if  not  so  accredited,  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three 
institutions  which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if 
transferred  from  an  institution  so  accredited.  For  purposes  of  title  II, 
such  term  includes  any  private  business  school  or  technical  institution 
which  meets  the  provisions  of  clauses  ( 1 ),  ( 2 ),  (3),  (4),  and  (5).  Forffi’ 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  o/v. 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

(c)  The  term  “ Commissioner ”  means  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(d)  The  term  “ Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  “State  educational  agency"  means  the  State  board  of 
education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no 
such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by  the  governor  or 
by  State  law. 

(/)  The  term  “ school-age  population"  means  that  part  of  the  population 
which  is  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  inclusive,  and  such 
school-age  population  for  the  several  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  population  between  such  ages  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

(g)  The  term  “elementary  school"  means  a  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under  State  law. 

(h)  The  term  “secondary  school"  means  a  school  which  provides Z~ 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under  State  law,  except  that  it  does<~ 
not  include  any  education  provided  beyond  grade  12.  For  the  purposes 
of  sections  301  through  304,  the  term  “secondary  school”  may  include  a 
public  junior  college,  as  determined  under  State  law. 

(i)  The  term  “public"  as  applied  to  any  school  or  institution  does  not 
include  a  school  or  institution  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(j)  The  term  “nonprofit'' ,  as  applied  to  a  school  or  institution,  means 
a  school  or  institution  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corpo¬ 
rations  or  associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi¬ 
vidual,  and,  for  purposes  of  part  A,  of  title  V,  includes  a  school  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

(k )  The  term  “ local  educational  agency ”  means  a  board  of  education 
or  other  legally  constituted  local  school  authority  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  of  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a  State. 
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TITLE  II—. LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  201 .  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  stimulate 
and  assist  in  the  establishment  at  institutions  of  higher  education  of  funds 
for  the  making  of  low-interest  loans  to  students  in  need  thereof  to  pursue 
their  courses  of  study  in  such  institutions,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $J+7 ,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1960,  $82,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1961,  $90,000,000 for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1963, 
and  each,  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  students  who  have  received  a  loan  for  any  school  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1962,  to  continue  or  complete  their  education.  Sums  appropri¬ 
ated  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available,  in  accordance 
' with  agreements  between  the  Commissioner  and  institutions  of  higher 
education,  for  payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions  which,  together 
with  contributions  from  the  institutions,  shall  be  used  for  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  student  loan  funds. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  202.  ( a )  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  for 
any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1 ,  1962,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so 
appropriated  as  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  all  of  the  States.  The  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  institutions  of  higher  education  for  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available  to  him. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  after  June  30,  1962,  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  in  such 
v  manner  as  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
' purpose  for  which  such  amounts  are  appropriated. 

PAYMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time  set  dates  by 
which  institutions  of  higher  education  in  a  State  must  file  applications 
for  Federal  capital  contributions  from  the  allotment  of  such  State.  In 
the  event  the  total  requested  in  such  applications,  which  are  made  by 
institutions  with  which  he  has  agreements  under  this  title  and  which  meet 
the  requirements  established  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner ,  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State  available  for  such  purpose,  the 
Federal  capital  contribution  from  such  allotment  to  each  such  institution 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  requested  in  its  application  as  the 
amount  of  such  allotment  available  for  such  purpose  bears  to  the  total 
requested  in  all  such  applications.  In  the  event  the  total  requested  in 
such  applications  which  are  made  by  institutions  in  a  State  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State  available  for  such  purpose,  the 
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Commissioner  may  reallot  the  remaining  amount  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  date  or  dates  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States  under  section  202  for  such 
year.  The  Federal  capital  contribution  to  an  institution  shall  be  paid 
to  it  from,  time  to  time  in  such  installments  as  the  Commissioner  deter¬ 
mines  mill  not  result  in  unnecessary  accumulations  in  the  student  loan 
fund  established  under  its  agreement  under  this  title. 

(b)  In  no  case  may  the  total  of  such  Federal  capital  contributions  to 
any  institution  of  higher  education  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed  $250,000. 


CONDITIONS  OF  AGREEMENTS 


Sec.  20^.  An  agreement  with  any  institution  of  higher  education  for 
Federal  capital  contributions  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  title  shall — - 

(1)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  student  loan  fund  by  such 
institution; 

(2)  provide  for  deposit  in  such  fund  of  ( A )  the  Federal  capita 
contributions,  ( B )  an  amount,  equal  to  not  less  than  one-ninth  ofi~ 
such  Federal  capital  contributions,  contributed  by  such  institution, 
(C)  collections  of  principal  and  interest  on  student  loans  made  from 
such  fund,  and  ( D )  any  other  earnings  of  the  fund ; 

(i 3 )  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund  shall  be  used  only  for 
loans  to  students  in  accordance  with  such  agreement,  for  capital 
distributions  as  provided  in  this  title,  and  for  costs  of  litigation 
arising  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  any  loan  from  the  fund 
or  interest  on  such  loan; 

(j)  provide  that  in  the  selection  of  students  to  receive  loans  from 
such  student  loan  fund  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  ( A ) 
students  with  a  superior  academic  background  who  express  a  desire 
to  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  and  ( B )  students  whose 
academic  background  indicates  a  superior  capacity  or  preparation 
in  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  or  a  modern  foreign  language 
and 

{5)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  insti¬ 
tution.  ^ 


TERMS  OF  LOANS 


Sec.  205.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  student 
made  by  institutions  of  higher  education  from  loan  funds  established 
pursuant  to  agreements  under  this  title  may  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  the 
total  for  all  years  to  any  student  from  such  funds  may  not  exceed  $5,000. 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any  student  by  any  institution 
of  higher  education  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
institution  may  determine;  subject,  however,  to  such  conditions,  limita¬ 
tions,  and  requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  (by  regula¬ 
tion  or  in  the  agreement  with  the  institution)  with  a  view  to  preventing 
impairment  of  the  capital  of  the  student  loan  fund  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  in  the  light  of  the  objective  of  enabling  the  student  to  complete 
his  course  of  study;  and  except  that — 

(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a  student  who  (A)  is  in 
need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such 
institution,  and  ( B )  is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  of 
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maintaining  good  standing  in  such  course  of  study,  and  ( C)  has 
been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  at  such  institu¬ 
tion  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already  attending  such  institution,  is 
in  good  standing  and  in  full-time  attendance  there  either  as  an 
undergraduate  or  graduate  student; 

(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written  agree¬ 
ment  which  provides  for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount,  to¬ 
gether  with  interest  thereon,  in  equal  annual  installments,  or,  if  the 
borrower  so  requests,  in  graduated  periodic  installments  ( determined 
in  accordance  with  such  schedules  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner ) ,  over  a  period  beginning  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  borrower  ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  and  ending  eleven  years  after  such  date, 
except  that  ( A )  interest  shall  not  accrue  on  any  such  loan,  and 
periodic  installments  need  not  be  paid,  during  any  period  (i)  during 
which  the  borrower  is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  or  (ii)  not  in  excess  of  three  years, 
during  which  the  borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  ( B )  any  such  period  shall  not  be  included  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  ten-year  period  during  which  the  repayment  must  be 
completed,  ( C )  such  ten-year  period  may  also  be  extended  for  good 
cause  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  if))  the  borrower  may  at  his  option  accelerate  repayment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  loan; 

(3)  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  such  loan  ( plus  interest) 
shall  be  canceled  for  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  school  in  a  State,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  such  loan  plus  interest  thereon,  which  was  unpaid 
on  the  first  day  of  such  service,  for  each  complete  academic  year  of 
such  service; 

(4)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
loan,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  except  that  no  interest 
shall  accrue  before  the  date  on  which  repayment  of  the  loan  is  to 
begin; 

(5)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  without  security  and  without  en¬ 
dorsement,  except  that,  if  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the  note  or 
other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  him  would  not,  under  the 
applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obligation,  either  security  or  endorse¬ 
ment  may  be  required; 

(6)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan  shall  be  canceled  upon  the 
death  of  the  borrower,  or  if  he  becomes  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  as  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner; 

(7)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any  year  shall  be  made  in  such 
installments  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
or  the  agreement  with  the  institution  under  this  title  and,  upon 
notice,  to  the  Commissioner  by  the  institution  that  any  recipient  of 
a  loan  is  failing  to  maintain  satisfactory  standing,  any  or  all  further 
installments  of  his  loan  shall  be  withheld,  as  may  be  appropriate ;  and 

(8)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a  loan  may  be  transferred 
or  assigned  by  the  institution  of  higher  education  making  the  loan 
except,  upon  the  transfer  of  the  borrower  to  another  institution  of 
higher  education  participating  in  the  program  under  this  title  (or, 
if  not  participating,  is  eligible  to  do  so  and  is  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  for  such  purpose),  to  such  institution. 
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(c)  An  agreement  under  this  title  for  payment  of  Federal  capital  con¬ 
tributions  shall  include  prolusions  designed  to  make  loans  from,  the  student 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agreement  reasonably  available 
{to  the  extent  of  the  available  funds  in  such  fund)  to  all  eligible  students 
in  such  institution  in  need  thereof. 

DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  ASSETS  FROM  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  After  June  SO,  1966,  and  not  later  than  September  80, 
1966,  there  shall  be  a  capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the  student 
loan  fund  established  under  this  title  by  each  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

{ 1 )  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  balance  in  such  fund  at  the  close  of  June  30, 
1966,  as  the  total  amount  of  the  Federal  capital  contributions  to  such 
fund  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  title  bears  to  the  sum  of  such 
Federal  capital  contributions  and  the  institution’s  capital  contri¬ 
butions  to  such  fund. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall  be  paid  to  the  institution. 

(6)  After  September  30,  1966,  each  institution  with  which  the  Com¬ 
missioner  has  made  an  agreement  under  this  title  shall  pay  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  not  less  often  than  guarterly,  the  same  proportionate  share  of 
amounts  received  by  the  institution  after  June  30,  1966,  in  payment  of 
principal  or  interest  on  student  loans  made  from  the  student  loan  fund 
established  pursuant  to  such  agreement  {which  amount  shall  be  determined 
after  deduction  of  any  costs  of  litigation  incurred  in  collection  of  the 
principal  or  interest  on  loans  from  the  fund  and  not  already  reimbursed 
from  the  student  loan  fund  or  such  payments  of  principal  or  interest) 
as  was  determined  for  the  Commissioner  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  institution  or  the  Commissioner  prior  to 
July  1,  1966,  that  the  liquid  assets  of  a  student  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  title  exceed  the  amount  required  for 
loans  or  otherwise  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  upon  notice  to  such 
institution  or  to  the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  shall  be, 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  included  in  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  or  in  such  agreement,  a  capital  distribution  from  such  fund. 
Such  capital  distribution  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

{1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  student  loan  fund  prior 
to  such  distribution  bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital  contribu¬ 
tions  and  the  capital  contributions  to  the  fund  made  by  the  institution. 

{2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distribution  shall  be  paid  to  the 
institution. 

LOANS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  institution  of  higher  education 
with  which  he  has  made  an  agreement  under  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
may  make  a  loan  to  such  institution  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  finance 
the  institution’s  capital  contributions  to  a,  student  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  such  agreement.  Any  such  loan  may  be  made  only  if  such 
institution  shows  it  is  unable  to  secure  such  funds  from  non-Federal 
sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
to  be  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Loans 
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made  to  institutions  under  this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  adequate  to  cover  ( 1 )  the  cost  of  the 
funds  to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  oj  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  yields  of  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  oj  the  United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  maturities  oj  loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  section, 
(2)  the  cost  oj  administering  this  section,  and  (3)  probable  losses. 

(6)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  oj  this  section,  but  not  to  exceed  a 
total  oj  $25,000,000. 

(■ c )  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  section  shall  mature 
within  such  period  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
appropriate  in  each  case,  but  not  exceeding  jijteen  years. 

PAYMENTS  TO  COVER  REDUCTIONS  IN  AMOUNTS  OF  LOANS 

Sec.  208.  In  addition  to  the  payments  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
made  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the  appropriate 
institution,  at  such  time  or  times  as  he  determines,  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  interest  which  has  been  prevented  jrom  accruing 
and  the  portion  oj  the  principal  which  has  been  cancelled  on  student  loans 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 3 )  oj  section  205  (b)  {and  not  previously  paid 
pursuant  to  this  subsection )  as  the  total  amount  oj  the  institution’s 
capital  contributions  to  such  fund,  under  this  title  bears  to  the  sum  oj  such 
institution’s  capital  contributions  and  the  Federal  capitol  contributions 
to  such  fund. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Commissioner ,  in  addition  to  the  other  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  shall  have  power  to  agree  to  modifications  of 
agreements  or  loans  made  under  this  title  and  to  compromise,  waive,  or 
release  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  demand,  however  arising  or  acquired  under 
this  title. 

(i b )  Financial  transactions  of  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  title, 
and  vouchers  approved  by  him  in  connection  with  such  financial  transac¬ 
tions,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government; 
except  that  all  such  transactions  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

TITLE  III— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  STRENGTH¬ 
ENING  SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  MODERN 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  301.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $70,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  oj  the  three  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years,  jor  ( 1 )  making  payments  to  State  educational  agencies 
under  this  title  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  ( suitable  jor  use  in  pro¬ 
viding  education  in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern  joreign  language) 
and  for  minor  remodeling  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  oj  section  303  (a), 
and  ( 2 )  making  loans  authorized  in  section  305.  There  are  also  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  jor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
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1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  jor  making  'pay¬ 
ments  to  State  educational  agencies  under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  described  in  paragraph  ( 5 )  of  section  SOS  (a). 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  ( 1 )  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  first 
sentence  of  section  SOI  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine  for  allotment  as  provided  in  section  1008,  and  shall  reserve  12  per 
centum  for  loans  authorized  in  section  305.  From  the  remainder  of -such 
sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  school-age  population  of  the  State,  and 

( B )  the  State’s  allotment  ratio  (as  determined  under  paragraph 

(%)), 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the  States. 

(2)  The  “allotment  ratio”  for  any  State  shall  be  100  per  centum  less 
the  product  of  (A)  50  per  centum  and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State  by  the  income  per  child 
of  school  age  for  the  continental  United  States,  except  that  the  allotment 
ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  33 %  per  centum  or  more  than  66%  per 
centum.  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner 
as  soon  as  possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  again  between  July  1 
and  August  31  of  the  year  1959,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  incomes 
per  child  of  school  age  for  the  States  and  for  the  continental  United 
States  for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  first  such 
promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  the  second 
shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1960,  and  ending  June  30,  1962. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — ■ 

(A)  The  term,  “ child  of  school  age”  means  a  member  of  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  inclusive. 

(. B )  The  term  “ continental  United  States”  does  not  include 
Alaska. 

(C)  The  term  “income  per  child  of  school  age”  for  any  State  or 
for  the  continental  United  States  means  the  total  personal  income 
for  the  State  and  the  continental  United  States,  respectively ,  divided 
by  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  such  State  and  in  the 
continental  United  States,  respectively . 

(4)  A  State’s  allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  remain  available  for 
payment  pursuant  to  section  304  (a)  for  projects  in  such  State  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made. 

(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for  allot¬ 
ment  as  provided,  in  section  1008.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school-age  population 
of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  the  school-age  populations  of  all  of  the 
States.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $20,000  shall  be  increased  to  $20,000, 
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the  total  thereby  required  being  derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remaining  States  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
allotment  of  any  of  such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  $20,000. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  SOS.  ( a )  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  payments  under  this 
title  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State  educational 
agency,  a  State  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  100 4  (a) 

and — 

(. 1 )  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  its  allotment  under  section  302  (a)  will  be  expended  solely 
for  projects  approved  by  the  State  educational  agency  for  ( A )  acqui¬ 
sition  of  laboratory  and  other  special  equipment,  including  audio¬ 
visual  materials  and  equipment  and  printed  materials  ( other  than 
.  textbooks),  suitable  for  use  in  providing  education  in  science, 
mathematics,  or  modern  foreign  language,  in  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  or  both,  and  ( B )  minor  remodeling  of  laboratory 
or  other  space  used  for  such  materials  or  equipment; 

(2)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining  the  priority  of  such 
projects  in  the  State  for  assistance  under  this  title  and  provides  for 
undertaking  such  projects,  insofar  as  financial  resources  available 
therefor  make  possible,  in  the  order  determined  by  the  application  of 
such  principles; 

(3)  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency  to  any  applicant  for  a  project  under  this  title; 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  standards  on  a  State  level  for 
laboratory  and  other  special  equipment  acquired  with  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  title; 

(5)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State  from 
its  allotment  under  section  302  (b)  will  be  expended  solely  for  ( A ) 
expansion  or  improvement  of  supervisory  or  related  services  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  modern  foreign  languages,  and  (B)  administration  of  the  State 
plan. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan  and  any  modifica¬ 
tion  thereof  which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) . 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  30 4 .  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  under  section 
302  (a),  the  Commissioner  shall,  from  time  to  time  during  the  period  such 
allotment  is  available  for  payment  as  provided  in  paragraph  ( 4 )  of 
section  302  (a),  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
expenditures  for  projects  for  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodel¬ 
ing  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  303  (a)  which  are  carried  out 
under  its  State  plan  approved  under  section  303  (b);  except  that  no  State 
shall  receive  payments  under  this  subsection  for  any  period  in  excess  of 
its  allotments  for  such  period  under  section  302  (a) . 

(b)  From  a  State’s  allotment  under  section  302  ( b )  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  the  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to 
such  State  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  such  State  for  such 
year  to  carry  out  the  program  referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
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808  (a)  under  its  State  plan  approved  under  section  803  ( b ).  From  a 
State’s  allotment  under  section  302  (b)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  and  for  each  o  f  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  payments  shall 
equal  one-half  of  the  amount  so  expended  under  its  State  plan  approved 
under  section  803  ( b );  except  that  no  State  shall  receive  payments  under 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  its  allotment  under  section 
802  (6)  for  that  fiscal  year. 

LOANS  TO  NONPROFIT  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  805.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot,  out  of  funds  reserved  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  under  the  provisions 
of  section  802  (a),  to  each  State  for  loans  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  funds  as  the  number 
of  persons  in  such  State  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  bears  to  the  total  of  such  numbers  for  all  States. 

( b )  From  the  sums  allotted  to  each  State  under  the  promsions  of  this 
section  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  such  State  for  the  purposes  for 
which  payments  to  State  educational  agencies  are  authorized  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  301 .  Any  such  loan — 

(1)  shall  be  made  upon  application  containing  such  information 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Commissioner; 

(2)  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States ; 

(8)  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  arrived  at  by  adding  one-quarter 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum  to  the  rate  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  to  be  equal  to  the  current  average  yield  on  all 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  the  application  for  the  loan 
is  approved  and  by  adjusting  the  result  so  obtained  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum;  and 

{4)  shall  mature  and  be  repayable  on  such  date  as  may  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  borrower,  but  such  date  shall  not  be 
more  than  ten  years  after  the  date  on  which  such  loan  was  made. 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FELLOWSHIPS 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  101.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

NUMBER  OF  FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  j02.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  authorized  to  award  one  thousand  fellowships  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title,  and  during  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years 
he  is  authorized  to  award  one  thousand  five  hundred  such  fellowships. 
Such  fellowships  shall  be  for  periods  of  study  not  in  excess  of  three  aca¬ 
demic  years. 

AWARD  OF  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  APPROVAL  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  fellowships  under  this 
title  to  individuals  accepted  for  study  in  graduate  programs  approved  by 
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him  under  this  section.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a  graduate 
program  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  only  upon  application  by 
the  institution  and  only  upon  his  finding:  ■ 

( 1 )  that  such  program  is  a  new  program  or  an  existing  program 
which  has  been  expanded, 

(2)  that  such  new  program  or  expansion  of  an  existing  program 
will  substantially  further  the  objective  of  increasing  the  facilities 
available  in  the  Nation  for  the  graduate  training  of  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  level  teachers  and  of  promoting  a  wider  geographical  distri¬ 
bution  of  such  facilities  throughout  the  Nation,  and 

(3)  that  in  the  acceptance  of  persons  for  study  in  such  programs 
preference  will  be  given  to  persons  interested  in  teaching  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education. 

( b )  The  total  of  the  fellowships  awarded  under  this  title  for  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  in  a  graduate  program  at  any  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  may  not  exceed  a  limit  established  by  the  Commissioner  in  the  light 
I  of  the  objective  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  ( 2 ). 

FELLOWSHIP  STIPENDS 

Sec.  jOj.  (a)  Each  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $2,000  for  the  first  academic  year  of 
study  after  the  baccalaureate  degree,  $ 2,200  for  the  second  such  year, 
and  $2,400  for  the  third  such  year,  plus  an  additional  amount  of  $400 
for  each  such  year  on  account  of  each  of  his  dependents. 

(. b )  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to  persons  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  institution  of  higher  education  at  which  each 
such  person  is  pursuing  his  course  of  study  such  amount,  not  more  than 
$2,500  per  academic  year,  as  is  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  con¬ 
stitute  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  new  graduate  program  or  of  the 
expansion  in  an  existing  graduate  program  in  which  such  person  is 
pursuing  his  course  of  study,  which  is  reasonably  attributable  to  him. 

FELLOWSHIP  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  405.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided  in  section  Ifi4  only 
)  during  such  periods  as  the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  is  maintaining 
satisfactory  proficiency  in,  and  devoting  essentially  full  time  to,  study  or 
research  in  the  field  in  which  such  fellowship  was  awarded,  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education,  and  is  not  engaging  in  gainful  employment  other 
than  part-time  employment  by  such  institution  in  teaching,  research,  or 
similar  activities,  approved  by  the  Commissioner . 

TITLE  V— GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING,  AND  TESTING; 
IDENTIFICATION  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  ABLE 
STUDENTS 

Part  A — State  Programs 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  501.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years,  for  making  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  under 
this  part  to  assist  them  to  establish  and  maintain  programs  of  testing 
and  guidance  and  counseling. 
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ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  502.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  501  for 
any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in 
excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for  allotment  as 
provided  in  section  1008.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school-age  population  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  total  of  the  school-age  populations  of  all  of  the  States. 
The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $20,000  shall  be  increased  to  $20,000,  the 
total  of  increases  thereby  required  being  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remaining  States  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  allotment  of  any  such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby 
reduced  to  less  than  $20,000. 

STATE  PLANS  ^ 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  payments  under  this 
part  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner ,  through  its  State  educational 
agency,  a  State  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  100 j  (a) 
and  sets  forth — ■ 

(1)  a  program  for  testing  students  in  the  public  secondary  schools, 
and  if  authorized  by  law  in  other  secondary  schools,  of  such  State  to 
identify  students  with  outstanding  aptitudes  and  ability,  and  the 
means  of  testing  which  will  be  utilized  in  carrying  out  such  program ; 
and 

( 2 )  a  program  of  guidance  and  counseling  in  the  public  secondary 
schools  of  such  State  (A)  to  advise  students  of  courses  of  study  best 
suited  to  their  ability,  aptitudes,  and  skills,  and  ( B )  to  encourage 
students  with  outstanding  aptitude  and  ability  to  complete  their  sec¬ 
ondary  school  education,  take  the  necessary  courses  for  admission  to 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  enter  such  institutions. 

( b )  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan  and  any  modifi¬ 
cation  thereof  which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) . 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  ^ 

Sec.  50 f.  (a)  Payment  under  this  part  shall  be  made  to  those  State 
educational  agencies  which  administer  plans  approved  under  section  503. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  such  payments  shall  equal  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  in  carrying  out  its  State  plan,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  payments  shall  equal  one-half  of  the  amount  so  expended; 
except  that  no  State  educational  agency  shall  receive  payment  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  that  State’s  allotment  for  that  fiscal 
year  as  determined  under  section  502. 

( b )  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan  approved  under  section  503 
and  in  which  the  State  educational  agency  is  not  authorized  by  law  to 
make  payments  to  cover  the  cost  of  testing  students  in  any  one  or  more 
secondary  schools  in  such  State  to  determine  student  abilities  and  apti¬ 
tudes,  the  Commissioner  shall  arrange  for  the  testing  of  such  students 
and  shall  pay  the  cost  thereof  for  the  fiscal  year  enging  June  30, 1959,  and 
one-half  of  the  cost  thereof  for  any  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  out 
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of  such  State’s  allotment.  Testing  of  students  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  comparable  to,  and  be  done  at  the  same  grade 
levels  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of,  testing  of  students 
in  public  schools  under  the  State  plan. 

Part  B — Counseling  and  Guidance  Training  Institutes 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  511.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $6,250,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  $7 ,250 ,000  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  arrange,  by 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education,  for  the  operation  by  them 
of  short-term  or  regular  session  institutes  for  the  provision  of  training  to 
improve  the  qualifications  of  personnel  engaged  in  counseling  and  guidance 
of  students  in  secondary  schools,  or  teachers  in  such  schools  preparing  to 
engage  in  such  counseling  and  guidance.  Each  individual,  engaged,  or 
preparing  to  engage,  in  counseling  and  guidance  in  a  public  secondary 
school,  who  attends  an  institute  operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  part 
shall  be  eligible  ( after  application  therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the 
rate  of  $75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  such  institute,  and 
each  such  individual  with  one  or  more  dependents  shall  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for  each  such  dependent  for  the 
period  of  such  attendance. 

TITLE  VI—. LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 
Part  A — Centers  and  Research  and  Studies 

LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  CENTERS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  arrange  through 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  by  them,  during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending 
with  the  close  of  June  30,  1962,  of  centers  for  the  teaching  of  any  modern 
foreign  language  with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
(. 1 )  that  individuals  trained  in  such  language  are  needed  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  business,  industry,  or  education  in  the  United  States, 
and  ( 2 )  that  adequate  instruction  in  such  language  is  not  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  the  United  States.  Any  such  contract  may  provide  for  instruc¬ 
tion  not  only  in  such  modern  foreign  language  but  also  in  other  fields 
needed  to  provide  a  full  understanding  of  the  areas,  regions,  or  countries 
in  which  such  language  is  commonly  used,  to  the  extent  adequate  instruction 
in  such  fields  is  not  readily  available,  including  fields  such  as  history, 
political  science,  linguistics,  economics,  sociology,  geography,  and  anthro¬ 
pology.  Any  such  contract  may  cover  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  center  with  respect  to  which  it 
is  made,  including  the  cost  of  grants  to  the  staff  for  travel  in  the  foreign 
areas,  regions,  or  countries  with  which  the  subject  matter  of  the  field  or 
fields  in  which  they  are  or  will  be  working  is  concerned  and  the  cost  of 
travel  of  foreign  scholars  to  such  centers  to  teach  or  assist  in  teaching  therein 
and  the  cost  of  their  return,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
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(. b )  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized,  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1, 1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1962,  to  pay  stipends 
to  individuals  undergoing  advanced  training  in  any  modern  foreign 
language  ( with  respect  to  which  he  makes  the  determination  under  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  ( a )),  and  other  fields  needed  for  a  full  understanding 
o'f  the  area,  region,  or  country  in  which  such  language  is  commonly  used, 
at  any  short-term  or  regular  session  of  any  institution  of  higher  education, 
including  allowances  for  dependents  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their 
places  of  residence,  but  only  upon  reasonable  assurance  that  the  recipients 
of  such  stipends  will,  on  completion  of  their  training,  be  available  for 
teaching  a  modern  foreign  language  in  an  institution  of  higher  education 
or  for  such  other  service  of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  permitted  in  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Commissioner. 

RESEARCH  AND  STUDIES 

Sec.  602.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  directly  or  by  contract,  to 
make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  increased  or  improved 
instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages  and  other  fields  needed  to  provide 
a  full  understanding  of  the  areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  such 
languages  are  commonly  used,  to  conduct  research  on  more  effective 
methods  of  teaching  such  languages  and  in  such  other  fields,  and  to  develop 
specialized  materials  for  use  in  such  training,  or  in  training  teachers  of 
such  languages  or  in  such  fields. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  603.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  io  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  not  to  exceed 
$ 8,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

Part  B — Language  Institutes 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  611.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,250,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  arrange,  through  contracts 
with  institutions  of  higher  education,  for  the  operation  by  them  of  short¬ 
term  or  regular  session  institutes  for  advanced  training,  particularly  in 
the  use  of  new  teaching  methods  and  instructional  materials,  for  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  the  teaching,  or 
supervising  or  training  teachers,  of  any  modern  foreign  language  in 
elementary  or  secondary  schools.  Each  individual  ( engaged ,  or  prepar¬ 
ing  to  engage,  in  the  teaching,  or  supervising  or  training  teachers,  of  any 
modern  foreign  language  in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school )  who 
attends  an  institute  operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  be 
eligible  ( after  application  therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75 
per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  such  institute,  and  each  such 
individual  with  one  or  more  dependents  shall  receive  an  additional 
stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for  each  such  dependent  for  the  period 
of  such  attendance. 
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TITLE  VII— RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION  IN 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  TELEVISION, 
RADIO,  MOTION  PICTURES,  AND  RELATED  MEDIA 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

Part  A — Research  and  Experimentation 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 

Sec.  701.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Commissioner, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educational  Media 
{established  by  section  761),  shall  {through  grants  or  contracts)  conduct, 
assist,  and  foster  research  and  experimentation  in  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  projects  involving  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and 
related  media  of  communication  which  may  prove  of  value  to  State  or 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  operation  of  their  public  elementary  or 
i  secondary  schools,  and  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  including  the 
f  development  of  new  and  more  effective  techniques  and  methods — 

{1)  for  utilizing  and  adapting  motion  pictures,  video  tapes  and 
other  audio-visual  aids,  film  strips,  slides  and  other  visual  aids, 
recordings  {including  magnetic  tapes)  and  other  auditory  aids,  and 
radio  or  television  program  scripts  for  such  purposes ; 

{2)  for  training  teachers  to  utilize  such  media  with  maximum 
effectiveness;  and 

{8)  for  presenting  academic  subject  mutter  through  such  media. 
grants-in-aid;  contracts 

Sec.  702.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  701,  the  Com¬ 
missioner — • 

{1 )  may  make  grants-in-aid,  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  New  Educational  Media,  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
organizations,  and  individuals  for  projects  of  research  or  experimen¬ 
tation  referred  to  in  section  701 ; 

{2)  may  enter  into  contracts,  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  New  Educational  Media,  with  public  or  private  agencies,  organ¬ 
izations,  groups,  and  individuals  for  projects  of  research  or  experi- 
F  mentation  referred  to  in  section  701;  and 

(3)  shall  promote  the  coordination  of  programs  conducted  or 
financed  by  him  under  this  title  with  similar  programs  conducted  by 
other  agencies,  institutions,  foundations,  organizations,  or  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Part  B — Dissemination  of  Information  on  New  Educational 

Media 

functions  of  the  commissioner 

Sec.  731.  In  order  to  disseminate  information  concerning  new  educa¬ 
tional  media  {including  the  results  of  research  and  experimentation 
conducted  under  part  A  of  this  title)  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
for  use  in  their  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  and  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education,  the  Commissioner — 
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( 1 )  shall  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for 
increased  or  improved  utilization  of  television,  radio,  motion 
pictures,  and  related  media  of  communication  by  State  or  local 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes; 

(2)  shall  prepare  and  publish  catalogs,  reviews,  bibliographies, 
abstracts,  analyses  of  research  and  experimentation,  and  such  other 
materials  as  are  generally  useful  in  the  encouragement  and  more 
effective  use  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  of 
communication  for  educational  purposes; 

(3)  may,  upon  request,  provide  advice,  counsel,  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  and  demonstrations  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  undertaking  to  utilize  such  media 
of  communication  to  increase  the  quality  or  depth  or  broaden  the 
scope  of  their  educational  programs; 

(4)  shall  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  report  setting  forth  (A) 
projects  carried  out  under  this  title  and  the  cost  of  each  such  project, 
and  (B)  developments  in  the  utilization  and  adaptation  of  media 
of  communication  for  educational  pur poses;  and 

(5)  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies, 
organizations ,  groups,  or  individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part. 

Part  C — General  Provisions 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  761.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  of  Education 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educational  Media  ( hereafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  “ Advisory  Committee'”).  The  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  consist  of  the  Commissioner ,  who  shall  be  chairman,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  twelve  persons  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary.  Three  of  such  appointed  members  shall  be 
individuals  identified  with  the  sciences,  liberal  arts,  or  modern  foreign 
languages  in  institutions  of  higher  education;  three  shall  be  individuals 
actually  engaged  in  teaching  or  in  the  supervision  of  teaching  in  elementary 
or  secondary  schools;  three  shall  be  individuals  of  demonstrated  ability  in 
the  utilization  or  adaptation  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and 
related  media  of  communication  for  educational  purposes;  and  three 
shall  be  individuals  representative  of  the  lay  public  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  an  interest  in  the  problems  of  communication  media. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall — 

(1)  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  on  matters  relating  to  the  utilization  or  adaptation  of 
television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  or  related  media  of  communication 
for  educational  purposes,  and  on  matters  of  basic  policy  arising  in 
the  administration  of  this  title; 

(2)  review  all  applications  for  grants-in-aid  under  part  A  of  this 
title  for  projects  of  research  or  experimentation  and  certify  approval 
to  the  Commissioner  of  any  such  projects  which  it  believes  are  appro¬ 
priate  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title;  and 

( 3 )  review  all  proposals  by , the  Commissioner  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  under  this  title  and  certify  approval  to  the  Commissioner  of 
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any  such  contracts  which  it  believes  are  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  may  utilize  the  services  oj  any  member  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  connection  with  matters  relating  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  conference  periods, 
as  he  may  determine. 

(cl)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall,  while  serving  on  business 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  or  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  under 
subsection  ( c )  of  this  section,  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  not  to  exceed  $ 50  per  day,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive 
an  allowance  for  actual  and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  places  of  residence. 

SPECIAL  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  762.  The  Commissioner  may  secure  from  time  to  time  and  for 
such  periods  as  he  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
laws,  the  assistance  and  advice  of  persons  in  the  United  States  and  from 
abroad  who  are  experts  in  the  utilization  and  adaptation  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  other  related  media  of  communication  for 
educational  purposes. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  763.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
S3, OOO, OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  VIII— AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  801.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  excellent  programs  of 
vocational  education,  which  States  have  established  and  are  carrying  on 
with  the  assistance  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
194-6  ( the  George-Barden  Act),  need  extension  to  provide  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  to  residents  of  areas  inadequately  served  and  also  to  meet  national 
defense  requirements  for  personnel  equipped  to  render  skilled  assistance 
infields  particularly  affected  by  scientific  and  technological  developments. 
It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States 
so  that  they  may  improve  their  vocational  education  programs  through 
area  vocational  education  programs  approved  by  State  boards  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  as  providing  vocational  and  related  technical  training 
and  retraining  for  youths,  adults,  and  older  persons,  including  related 
instruction  for  apprentices,  designed  to  fit  them  for  useful  employment  as 
technicians  or  skilled  workers  in  scientific  or  technical  fields . 

AMENDMENT  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1946 

Sec.  802.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  (20  U.  S.  C.  15i~15m, 
15o~15q,  15aa~15jj )  is  amended  by  adding  after  title  II  the  following  new 
title: 
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“  TITLE  III— ALE  A  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
“authorization  of  appropriations 

“Sec.  301.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  the 
sum  of  $15,000,000  for  area  vocational  education  programs,  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  for  expenditure  in  the  States  as  provided  in  section  302. 

“ ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

“Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  301,  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  total  of  the  amounts 
apportioned  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Act  of  March  18,  1950  (20 
U.  S.  C.  31-33),  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956  (20  U.  S.  C. 
34),  to  such  State  for  such  year  bears  to  the  total  of  the  amounts  so  appor¬ 
tioned  to  all  the  States  for  such  year.  | 

“(b)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a  State  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  the  State  certifies  to  the  Commissioner  will  not  be 
required  for  carrying  out  area  vocational  education  programs  (under  the 
part  of  the  State  plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  section  305)  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year.  Any  amount  so  reallotted 
to  a  State  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a,). 

“ PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

“Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  from  its  allotment  under 
section  302  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  on  condition: 

“(1)  that  there  shall  be  spent,  for  such  year  an  equal  amount  in 
State  or  local  funds ,  or  both,  for  area  vocational  education  programs 
operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

“(2)  that  funds  appropriated  under  this  title  will  not  be  used  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  State  or  local  funds,  or  both,  being  spent  for 
vocational  education  programs  operated  under  provisions  of  the 
Smith-IIughes  Vocational  Education  Act  and  titles  I  and  II  of  | 
this  Act  and  reported  to  the  Commissioner,  but  such  State  or  ' 
local  funds,  or  both,  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  for  dollar  for 
dollar  matching  of  funds  allotted  to  a  State  under  provisions  of  the 
Smith-IIughes  Vocational  Education  Act  and  titles  I  and  II  of  this 
Act,  may  be  used  to  match  funds  appropriated  under  this  title; 

“(3)  that  funds  appropriated  under  section  301  of  this  title  shall 
be  used  exclusively  for  the,  training  of  individuals  designed  to  fit 
them  for  useful  employment  as  highly  skilled  technicians  in  recog¬ 
nized  occupations  requiring  scientific  knowledge,  as  determined  by 
the  State  board  for  such  State,  infields  necessary  for  the  national  de¬ 
fense  . 

“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
quarter  or  other  period  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  each  State  for  area  vocational  education  programs  under  this  title  for 
such  period;  and  shall  pay  to  the  State,  from,  the  allotment  available  there¬ 
for,  the  amount  so  estimated  by  him  for  such  period,  reduced  or  increased, 
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as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  sum  ( not  'previously  adjusted  under  this  sub¬ 
section)  by  which  he  finds  that  his  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
State  for  any  prior  period  for  such  purpose  under  this  title  was  greater 
or  less  than  the  amount  which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  State  for  such 
prior  period  under  this  title  for  such  purpose.  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  in  such  installments  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

“use  of  funds 

“Sec.  304-  ( a )  Funds  paid  to  a  State  under  this  title  for  area  vocational 
education  programs  may  be  used,  in  carrying  out  such  programs  ( under 
the  part  of  the  State  plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  section  305) ,  for — 

“(1)  maintenance  oj  adequate  programs  oj  administration,  super¬ 
vision,  and  teacher-training; 

“(2)  salaries  and  necessary  travel  expenses  of  State  or  local  school 
personnel,  including  teachers,  coordinators,  supervisors,  vocational 
guidance  counselors,  teacher-trainers,  directors,  administrators,  and 
others; 

“(3)  travel  expenses  of  members  of  advisory  committees  or  State 
boards; 

“(4)  purchase,  rental,  or  other  acquisition,  and  maintenance  and 
repair,  of  instructional  equipment; 

“(5)  purchase  of  instructional  supplies  and  teaching  aids; 

“(6)  necessary  costs  of  transportation  of  students; 

“(7)  securing  necessary  educational  information  and  data  as  a 
basis  for  the  proper  development  of  area  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams  and  programs  of  vocational  guidance; 

“(8)  training  and  work-experience  training  programs  for  out-of- 
school  youths; 

“(9)  related  instruction  for  apprentices;  and 

“(10)  determining  the  need  for,  and  planning  and  developing, 
area  vocational  education  programs. 

“(b)  Any  equipment  and  teaching  aids  purchased  with  funds  appro¬ 
priated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  State. 

“ ADDITIONAL  STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS 

“Sec.  305.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  this  title  the  State  plan 
must  be  amended  to  include  a  new  part  which—- 

“(1)  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole  agency  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  part  of  the  plan  (or  for  the  supervision  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  thereof  by  State  or  local  educational  agencies); 

“(2)  provides  minimum  qualifications  for  teachers,  teacher- 
trainers,  supervisors,  directors  and  others  having  responsibilities 
under  the  plan; 

“(3)  shows  the  plans,  policies,  and  methods  to  be  followed  in 
carrying  out  such  part  of  the  State  plan; 

“(4)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting,  and  other  fiscal  methods 
and  procedures  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  part  of  the  State  plan;  and 

“(5)  provides  that  the  State  board  will  make  such  reports  to  the 
Commissioner,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
functions  under  this  title. 
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“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a  part  of  any  plan  for  purposes 
of  this  title  if  he  finds  that  it  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  board  finds  that — 

“(1)  the  part  of  the  State  plan  approved  under  subsection  (b) 
has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  any  provision 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  be  included  in  such  part; 
or 

“(2)  in  the  administration  of  such  part  of  the  plan  there  is  a  failure 
to  comply  substantially  with  any  such  provision; 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State  board  that  no  further  payments 
will  be  made  to  the  State  from  its  allotments  under  section  802  (or,  in  his 
discretion,  that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State  for  projects 
under  or  portions  of  such  part  of  the  State  plan  a  ffected  by  such  failure) 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure.  Until  he  is 
so  satisfied  the  Commissioner  shall  make  no  further  payments  to  such\ 
State  from  its  allotments  under  section  802  (or  shall  limit  payments  to 
projects  under  or  portions  of  such  part  of  the  State  plan  in  which  there 
is  no  such  failure) . 

“(d)  (1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commissioner’s  action 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located. 
The  summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served  at  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  The  Commissioner  shall  forthwith  certify  and  file  in  the 
court  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  the  record  on  which  he  based 
his  action. 

“(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commissioner,  unless  substantially 
contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
certify  to  the  court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  unless 
substantially  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

“(3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  the | 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  125 J). 

“ APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  306.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  included  for  each  fiscal 
year  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

“ DEFINITIONS 

“Sec.  307 .  For  purposes  of  this  title — - 

“(a)  The  term  ‘State’  includes  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Pico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Guam. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘Commissioner’  means  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

“(c)  The  terms  ‘State  plan’  and  ‘State  board ’  shall  have  the  meaning 
which  said  terms  have  in  the  Act  approved  February  23,  1917  (39  Stat. 
929,  ch.  114). 
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“(d)  The  term  ‘ area  vocational  education  program ’  means  a  program 
consisting  of  one  or  more  less-than-college-grade  courses  conducted  under 
public  supervision  and  control  and  on  an  organized,  systematic  class  basis, 
which  is  deiigned  to  jit  individuals  for  useful  employment  as  technicians 
or  skilled  workers  in  recognized  occupations  requiring  scientific  or  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge,  and  which  is  made  available  to  residents  of  the  State  or 
an  area  thereof  designated  and  approved  by  the  State  board,  who  either 
have  completed  junior  high  school  or,  regardless  of  their  school  credits,  are 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  offered.” 

TITLE  IX— SCIENCE  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SERVICE 

Sec.  901.  The  National  Science  Foundation  shall  establish  a  Science 
Information  Service.  The  Foundation,  through  such  Service,  shall  ( 1 ) 
provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of,  indexing,  abstracting ,  translating, 
and  other  services  leading  to  a  more  effective  dissemination  of  scientific 
information,  and  (2)  undertake  programs  to  develop  new  or  improved 
methods,  including  mechanized  systems,  for  making  scientific  information 
available. 

SCIENCE  INFORMATION  COUNCIL 

Sec.  902.  (a)  The  National  Science  Foundation  shall  establish,  in  the 
Foundation,  a  Science  Information  Council  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  “Council”)  consisting  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  director 
of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  library,  and  the  head  of  the  Science  Information  Service, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  ex  officio  members,  and  fifteen  members  appointed 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  Council  shall 
annually  elect  one  of  the  appointed  members  to  serve  as  chairman  until 
the  next  election.  Six  of  the  appointed  members  shall  be  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  fundamental  science,  six  shall  be  leaders  in  the  fields  of  librarian- 
ship  and  scientific  documentation,  and  three  shall  be  outstanding  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  lay  public  who  have  demonstrated  interest  in  the  problems 
of  communication.  Each  appointed  member  of  such  Council  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  (2)  of  the  members  first  appointed,  four  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  four  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  at  the  time  of  appoint¬ 
ment.  No  appointed  member  of  the  Council  shall  be  eligible  for  reap¬ 
pointment  until  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  advise,  to  consult  with,  and, 
to  make  recommendations  to,  the  head  of  the  Science  Information  Service. 
The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  twice  each  year,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  majority  thereof  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  Persons  appointed  to  the  Council  shall,  while  serving  on  business 
of  the  Council,  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  but  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  allowance  for  actual  and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  while  so  serving  away  from  their  places  of  residence. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  903.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  title,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  shall  have  the  same  power  and  authority  it  has 
under  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  that  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  904-  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1959,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  X— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  under  this  Act,  except  the  making  of  regulations ,  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(i b )  In  administering  the  titles  of  this  Act  for  which  he  is  responsible, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and,  without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (jl  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  5),  of  any 
other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  in  accordance  with  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

( c )  The  Commissioner  shall  include  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
a  full  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Education  under  this  Act, 
including  recommendations  for  needed  revisions  in  the  provisions  thereof. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  other  educational  programs  with 
a  view  to  securing  full  information  concerning  all  specialized  scholarship , 
fellowship,  or  other  educational  programs  administered  by  or  under  any 
such  department  or  agency  and  to  developing  policies  and  procedures 
which  will  strengthen  the  educational  programs  and  objectives  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  utilized  for  such  purposes  by  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(e)  Any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  exercise  its  functions 
under  any  other  law  in  such  manner  as  will  assist  in  carrying  cut  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  supersed¬ 
ing  or  limiting  the  authority  of  any  such  agency  under  any  other  law. 

if)  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
expenditure  under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make  payments 
or  loans  to  any  individual  unless  such  individual  ( 1 )  has  executed  and 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not  believe  in,  and  is 
not  a  member  of  and  does  not  support  any  organization  that  believes  in  or 
teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government  by  force  or  violence 
or  by  any  illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods,  and  (3)  has  taken  and 
subscribed  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form:  “I  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm )  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies ,  foreign  and  domestic.”  The 
provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appli¬ 
cable  with  respect  to  such  affidavits. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  The  Commissioner ,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
may  appoint  an  advisory  committee,  or  advisory  committees,  to  advise 
and  consult  with  him  with  respect  to  the  administration  o  f  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  for  which  he  is  responsible.  Any  such  committee  shall  have 
twelve  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Four  members  who  are  recognized  scholars  in  any  of  the 
following  fields:  engineering ,  mathematics,  or  science; 

(2)  Four  members  who  are  recognized  scholars  in  any  of  the 
fields  of  the  humanities;  and 

'  ( 3 )  Four  members  from  such  fields  of  endeavor  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  deems  appropriate . 

Members  of  an  advisory  committee  appointed  under  this  section,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  of  the  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$50  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST  LAWS  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  OR  INFORMATION  COUNCIL 

Sec.  1003.  (a)  Any  member  of  an  advisory  committee  or  information 
council  appointed  under  this  Act  is  hereby  exempted  with  respect  to  such 
appointment,  from  the  operation  of  sections  281,  283,  284,  and  1914  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.  S.  C.  99),  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  The  exemption  granted  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  extend — 

(1)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  in  connection  with  the 
appointee’s  Government  service  from  any  source  other  than  the  private 
employer  of  the  appointee  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  or 

(2)  during  the  period  of  such  appointment,  and  the  further  period 
of  two  years  alter  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prosecution  or 
participation  in  the  prosecution,  by  any  person  so  appointed,  of 
any  claim  against  the  Government  involving  any  matter  concerning 
which  the  appointee  had  any  responsibility  arising  out  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  1004-  (a)  No  State  plan  submitted  under  one  of  the  titles  of  this 
Act  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  which  does  not — 

( 1 )  provide,  in  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  under  title  III  or 
under  title  V,  or  section  1009  of  this  title,  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  agency  for  administering  the  plan; 

(2)  provide  that  such  commission  or  agency  will  make  such  reports 
to  the  Commissioner ,  in  such  form  and.  containing  such  information, 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  per¬ 
form  his  duties  under  such  title  or  section;  and 

(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account¬ 
ing  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  under  such  title  or  section. 
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( b )  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  under  this  Act,  or  any  modification  thereof  without  first  affording 
the  agency  administering  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  the  agency  administering  a  State  plan  approved  under  one 
of  the  titles  of  this  Act,  finds  that — 

(. 1 )  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  complies 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  governing  its  original  approval,  or 
(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State  agency,  in  the  case  of  a  plan 
submitted  under  title  III  or  V  or  section  1009  of  this  title,  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under  such  title  or  section  (or,  in  his 
discretion,  further  payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under 
or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is 
so  satisfied,  the  Commissioner  shall  make-  no  further  payments  to  such 
State  under  such  title  or  section,  as  the  case  may  be  (or  shall  limit  pay¬ 
ments  to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure). 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  1005.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commissioner's 
final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  Act,  or  with  respect  to  his  final  action  under  section  1004  ( c ).  such 
State  may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the  capital  of  the  State  is 
located,  a  petition  to  review  such  action.  The  petition  for  review  shall  (1 ) 
contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  appeal  is  based 
and  (2)  designate  that  part  of  the  Commissioner's  decision  sought  to  be 
reviewed. 

(b)  Notification  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  review  shall  be  given 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  by  mailing  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner. 

(c)  No  costs  or  docket  fees  shall  be  charged  or  imposed  with  respect  to 
any  judicial  review  proceedings ,  or  appeal  therefrom,  taken  under  this 
Act. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition  for  review  the  Commissioner  shall, 
within  twenty  days  thereafter,  certify  and  file  in  the  court  the  record  on 
review,  consisting  of  the  complete  transcript  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
Commissioner .  No  party  to  such  review  shall  be  required,  by  rule  of 
court  or  otherwise,  to  print  the  contents  of  such  record  filed  in  the  court. 

(e)  The  court  after  review  may  dismiss  the  petition  or  deny  the  relief 
prayed  for,  or  may  suspend,  modify,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  action  of  the  Commissioner ,  or  may  compel  action  unlawfully  with¬ 
held.  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided 
in  section  1291  and,  125/+  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 

Sec.  1006.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any  individual  or  to  any 
State  or  Federal  agency,  institution  of  higher  education,  or  any  other 
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organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant,  loan,  or  contract,  may  be  made  in 
installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and,  in  the 
case  oj  grants  or  loans,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  overpay¬ 
ments  or  underpayments. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  1007.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cost  of  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  including  the  administrative  expenses  of  State  commissions. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  TERRITORIES  AND  POSSESSIONS 

Sec.  1008.  The  amounts  reserved  by  the  Commissioner  under  sections 
302  and  502  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according 
Bo  their  respective  needs  for  the  type  of  assistance  furnished  under  the 
part  or  title  in  which  the  section  appears. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  STATISTICAL  SERVICES  OF  STATE 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  1009.  ( a )  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  States  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of  educational  statistics  provided 
by  State  and  local  reports  and  records  and  the  methods  and  techniques 
for  collecting  and  processing  educational  data  and  disseminating  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  States  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  grants  to 
States  under  this  section,  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine. 

( b )  Grants  under  this  section  by  the  Commissioner  shall  be  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  State  educational  agency  programs  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  including  ( 1 )  improving  the  collection,  analysis, 
and  reporting  of  statistical  data  supplied  by  local  educational  units, 
(2)  the  development  of  accounting  and  reporting  manuals  to  serve  as  guides 
for  local  educational  units,  ( 3 )  the  conduct  of  conferences  and  training  for 
1 personnel  of  local  educational  units  and  of  periodic  reviews  and  evaluation 
%f  the  program  for  records  and  reports,  {If)  improving  methods  for  obtain¬ 
ing,  from  other  State  agencies  within  the  State,  educational  data  not 
collected  by  the  State  educational  agency,  or  (5)  expediting  the  processing 
and  reporting  of  statistical  data  through  installation  and  operation  of 
mechanical  equipment.  The  total  of  the  payments  to  any  State  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  $ 50,000 . 

(c)  Payments  with  respect  to  any  program  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  section  may  be  made  il)  only  to  the  extent  it  is  a  new 
program  or  an  addition  to  or  expansion  of  an  existing  program,  and  {2) 
only  if  the  State  plan  approved  under  subsection  (d)  includes  such 
program. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan  for  purposes  of 
this  section  if  such  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  section  100  j  {a)  and. 
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sets  forth  the  programs  proposed  to  be  carried  out  under  the  plan  and  the 
general  policies  to  be  followed  in  doing  so. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Graham  A.  Barden, 
Cleveland  M.  Bailey, 

Carl  Elliott, 

Lee  Metcalf, 

Carroll  D.  Kearns, 

H.  G.  Haskell,  Jr., 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Lister  Hill, 

Pat  McNamara, 

Ralph  Yarborough, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 

Gordon  Allott, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  13247)  to  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  educational 
programs  to  meet  critical  national  needs;  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  conference  report  : 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the  enacting 
I  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute.  The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
mpon  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed 
upon  in  conference  are  noted  in  the  following  outline,  except  for  minor, 
technical,  and  conforming  changes. 

Title  I — General  Provisions 

The  provisions  of  this  title  in  the  conference  substitute  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  those  in  the  House  bill,  except  that  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  findings  and  declaration  of  policy  to  make  it 
consistent  with  the  agreement  reached  by  the  conferees. 

Title  II — Loans  to  Students  in  Institutions  of  Higher 

Education 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
stimulate  and  assist  in  the  establishment  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  of  funds  for  the  making  of  low-interest  loans  to  students  in 
need  thereof  to  pursue  their  courses  of  study,  and  to  make  loans  to 
institutions  to  enable  them  to  establish  the  funds  where  necessary. 
fThe  Senate  provision  for  loans  differed  substantially.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  House  bill,  with  several  changes  which  are 
generally  of  minor  importance.  These  changes  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  Senate  amendment  required  no  matching  of  Federal  funds. 
The  requirement  in  the  House  bill  of  20  percent  matching  by  colleges 
of  Federal  funds  is  reduced  in  the  conference  substitute  to  10  percent 
matching. 

(2)  The  House  bill  provided  that  interest  on  student  loans  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  year  while  the  student  was  in  school 
and  for  1  year  thereafter.  Thereafter  the  loan  would  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4  percent  per  year.  The  Senate  amendment,  in  its  loan 
title,  provided  for  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  year,  beginning 
1  year  after  the  student  finished  school.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  for  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  year,  beginning  1 
year  after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  a  full-time  student  at  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education. 
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(3)  The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the  loan  would  be  can¬ 
celed  for  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan  (plus 
interest  thereon)  for  each  academic  year  of  such  service.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  provides  for  the  cancellation  of  one-half  of  the  loan 
for  teaching  over  a  5-year  period  in  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools. 

(4)  Under  the  House  bill,  loans  would  be  repaid  in  equal  annual 
installments.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  a  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment  making  it  explicit  that  repayments  may  be  made 
in  installments  which  are  graduated. 

(5)  The  conference  substitute  also  adopts  a  provision,  taken  from 
the  Senate  amendment,  suspending  payments  on  principal,  and  inter¬ 
est  accruals,  while  the  borrower  is  in  the  Armed  Forces  (but  not  for 
more  than  3  years). 

(6)  The  House  bill  provided  that  loans  shall  be  made  without 
discrimination  based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sen 
The  conference  substitute  omits  this  provision. 

(7)  The  conference  substitute  incorporates  a  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment  that  in  making  loans  special  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  persons  whose  academic  background  indicates  a  superior 
capacity  or  preparation  in  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  or 
modern  foreign  language,  and  primarily  to  persons  with  a  superior 
academic  background  who  express  a  desire  to  teach  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools. 

Title  III — Financial  Assistance  for  Strengthening  Science, 

Mathematics,  and  Modern  Foreign  Language  Instruction 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $60,000,000  for 
fiscal  1959  and  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  making  pay¬ 
ments  to  State  educational  agencies  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
suitable  for  use  in  providing  education  in  science,  mathematics,  or 
modern  foreign  language  and  for  minor  remodeling  of  the  laboratory 
or  other  space  used  for  such  material  and  equipment.  The  bill  also 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  making  payments  to 
the  States  for  expansion  or  improvement  of  supervisory  or  relate*#! 
services  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreig^ 
languages,  and  the  administration  of  the  State  plan. 

The  Senate  amendment  follows  the  House  bill  with  two  exceptions. 

First,  the  authorization  of  appropriations  in  the  Senate  amendment 
for  laboratory  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  was  $70,000,000  per 
year. 

Secondly,  the  Senate  amendment  provided  that  12  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  laboratory  equipment  and  minor  remodeling 
would  be  used  for  making  loans  to  private  nonprofit  schools.  The 
sums  available  for  loans  would  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  numbers  of  children  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  respective  States.  The  loans 
would  be  made  for  the  same  purposes  that  the  grants  could  be  made 
under  the  title.  The  loans  would  bear  interest  at  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  per  year  above  the  rate  equal  to  the  current  average  yield 
on  all  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  (ad¬ 
justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percent),  and  shall  mature  not 
later  than  10  years  after  the  loan  is  made. 
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The  conference  substitute  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Senate 
amendment. 


Title  IV — National  Defense  Fellowships 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
award  of  1,000  fellowships  for  fiscal  1959,  and  1,500  such  fellowships 
for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  for  periods  of  study  not  in  excess 
of  3  academic  years.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  versions 
was  a  provision  in  the  House  bill  that  the  fellowships  be  awarded 
without  discrimination  based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  sex.  The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference  adopts  the  language 
of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Title  V — Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing;  Identification 
and  Encouragement  of  Able  Students 

Part  A — State  Programs 

Both  versions  provide  substantially  similar  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  programs  of  test¬ 
ing  and  guidance  and  counseling.  The  Senate  amendment  differs 
from  the  Flouse  bill  in  providing  that  where  a  State  participating  in 
the  program  is  not  authorized  to  use  State  funds  for  testing  students 
in  private  nonprofit  secondary  schools  to  determine  aptitude  and 
ability,  the  Commissioner  may  arrange  for  testing  such  students,  and 
would  pay  the  cost  thereof  for  fiscal  1959,  and  one-half  the  cost  thereof 
for  any  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years,  out  of  the  State’s  allotment. 
This  testing  program  would  be  comparable  to  that  carried  out  in  the 
public  schools.  The  conference  substitute  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  Senate  bill. 

Part  B — Institutes  in  Guidance  and  Counseling 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  institutes  in  guidance  and  counseling,  although  in 
somewhat  different  language.  The  differences  of  substance  between 
the  two  versions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  for 
fiscal  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years,  while  the 
Senate  amendment  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $6,250,000  for 
fiscal  1959,  and  $7,250,000  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(2)  The  House  bill,  unlike  the  Senate  amendment,  contained  a 
provision  providing  that  the  institutes  would  place  emphasis  upon  the 
counseling  and  guidance  of  gifted  students. 

(3)  Under  the  House  bill  a  person  employed  by  a  public  school 
system  who  is  engaged  in  guidance  and  counseling  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis  would  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week,  plus 
$15  a  week  for  each  dependent,  except  that  no  one  would  receive  more 
than  his  last  rate  of  salary  during  the  preceding  academic  year.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided  for  payments  of  stipends  and  allowances 
for  dependents  to  personnel  and  teachers  engaged  in,  or  preparing  to 
engage  in,  counseling  and  guidance  in  public  secondary  schools,  but 
no  maximum  permissible  amount  was  provided  for  such  stipends  and 
allowances. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  language  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  except  that  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  limiting  the  amount 
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of  stipends  to  $75  a  week  and  of  dependents’  allowances  to  $15  per 
dependent  per  week  are  included  in  the  substitute. 

Title  VI — Language  Development 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment  both  authorized  the  Com¬ 
missioner  to  contract  for  the  operation  by  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  during  fiscal  1959  through  fiscal  1962  of  short-term  or  regular 
session  institutes  for  advanced  training,  particularly  in  the  use  of 
new  teaching  methods  and  instructional  materials,  for  individuals  who 
are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  the  teaching,  or  supervising 
or  training  teachers  of  any  modern  foreign  language  in  schools  at  the 
elementary  or  secondary  level.  No  specific  authorization  of  appro¬ 
priations  is  provided  for  such  institutes  in  the  House  bill,  but  for 
carrying  out  all  of  title  IV  of  the  House  bill  (relating  to  language 
development),  section  404  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $4,500,000  for  each  of  the  4  fiscal  years  of  the  program.  The 
Senate  amendment  for  each  of  the  4  fiscal  years  of  the  program 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $7,250,000  for  such  institutes. 

Both  versions  would  also  provide  for  the  payment  of  stipends  and 
dependents’  allowances  to  persons  attending  the  institutes.  The 
House  bill  also  provided  for  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of  residence 
of  individuals  attending  such  institutes  and  their  dependents.  The 
Senate  version  has  no  similar  provision. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference  adopts  the  Senate  version, 
except  that  it  provides  that  a  person  attending  a  language  institute 
shall  be  eligible  (after  application)  therefor  to  receive  a  stipend  at 
the  rate  of  $75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  such 
institute,  and  each  such  person  with  1  or  more  dependents  shall 
receive  an  additional  stipend  of  $15  per  week  for  each  such  dependent. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  both  provided  for  lan¬ 
guage  and  area  centers  and  for  research  and  studies  in  language  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill,  except 
that  the  appropriation  of  $8,000,000  is  authorized,  instead  of 
$4,500,000,  as  provided  in  the  House  bill  for  all  language  development. 

Title  VII — Research  and  Experimentation  in  More  Effective 

Utilization  of  Television,  Radio,  Motion  Pictures,  and 

Related  Media  for  Educational  Purposes 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $2  million  a  year  for 
4  years  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  through  grants  or 
contracts,  to  undertake  functions  detailed  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(5)  of  section  701  of  the  House  bill,  to  enable  him  to  provide  (upon 
request)  advice,  counsel,  and  technical  assistance  to  State  or  local 
educational  agencies  or  institutions  of  higher  education  undertaking 
to  utilize  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  communica¬ 
tions  media  in  providing  education. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  $10,000,000  for  each  of 
the  3  succeeding  years  to  carry  out  research  and  experimentation 
(directly  or  through  grant  or  contract)  with  respect  to  adaptation  and 
utilization  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  com¬ 
munications  media  for  educational  purposes  and  to  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation  with  respect  to  new  educational  media. 
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The  Senate  amendment  also  established  in  the  Office  of  Education 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educational  Media,  and  permitted 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  secure  (without  regard  to  the  civil- 
service  laws)  the  assistance  and  advice  of  persons  who  are  expert  in  the 
adaptation  and  utilization  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and 
other  related  media  of  communication  for  educational  purposes. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment, 
except  that  (1)  it  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  foi 
fiscal  1959  and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  and  (2) 
it  permits  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  research  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  only  through  grants  and  contracts. 

Title  VIII — Area  Vocational  Education  Programs 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  title  relating  to  area  vocational 
programs  which  had  no  counterpart  in  the  House  bill.  This  title  was 
designed  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  so  that  they  could  improve 
and  expand  their  vocational  education  programs  through  area  voca¬ 
tional  education  programs;  approved  b}"  State  boards  as  providing 
vocational  and  related  technical  training  and  retraining  for  youths, 
adults,  and  older  persons,  including  related  instruction  for  apprentices, 
designed  to  fit  them  for  useful  employment  as  technicians  or  skilled 
workers  in  scientific  and  technical  fields. 

The  title  amends  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  (the 
George-Barden  Act)  by  adding  the  following  new  title  : 

Title  III — Area  Vocational  Education  Programs 

Section  301 — Authorization  of  appropriations 

This  section  authorizes  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  1959 
and  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Section  302 — Allotments  to  States 

The  amounts  appropriated  are  to  be  allotted  to  the  States  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  total  amounts  allotted  under  title  I  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946,  the  act  of  March  18,  1950,  and  section  9  of 
the  act  of  August  1,  1956. 

The  amounts  allotted  to  a  State,  but  not  required  by  it  (according 
to  its  certification),  would  be  available  for  reallotment  to  other  States. 

Section  303— Payments  to  States 

The  payments  shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  the  State  will 
match  the  grants  on  a  50-50  basis  and  that  the  amounts  granted  will 
not  be  used  to  reduce  State  or  local  funds  used  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  programs  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts, 
although  State  and  local  funds  under  those'laws  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed  for  50-50  matching  could  be  used  to  match  the  new  Federal 
funds. 

This  section  provides  payments  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  esti¬ 
mates,  with  necessary  adjustments  for  overpayments  or  under¬ 
payments  in  previous  periods,  on  a  quarterly  basis  or  any  other  period 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  The  payments  could  be  made  in 
installments  determined  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  section  also  provides  that  funds  appropriated  for  this  program 
will  be  used  exclusively  for  training  of  individuals  designed  to  fit  them 
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for  useful  employment  as  highly  skilled  technicians  or  semiprofessional 
personnel  in  recognized  occupations  requiring  scientific  knowledge  in 
fields  necessary  for  the  national  defense. 

Section  80  f —  Use  of  funds 

Amounts  allotted  under  this  title  could  be  used  for  administration,, 
supervision,  and  teacher-training  expenses;  for  salaries  and  travel 
expenses  for  school  personnel;  for  travel  expenses  for  advisory  com¬ 
mittees;  for  purchase  and  rental  of  instructional  equipment  (and 
maintenance  and  repair  thereof)  and  purchase  of  instructional  supplies 
and  teaching  aids;  for  transportation  of  students;  for  securing  neces¬ 
sary  educational  information  for  development  of  programs;  for  train¬ 
ing  and  work  experience  for  out-of-school  youth;  for  related  instruction 
for  apprentices;  and  for  determining  the  need  for  and  planning  of  the 
programs. 

Any  equipment  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  allotted  funds  would 
become  State  property. 

Section  305— Additional  State  plan  requirements 

In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  title,  its 
State  plan  must  be  amended  to— 

(1)  Designate  the  State  board  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  plan’s 
administration  or  provide  for  the  supervision  of  its  administration 
by  State  or  local  educational  agencies; 

(2)  Set  up  minimum  qualifications  for  persons  having  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  the  plan; 

(3)  Outline  specific  plans,  policies,  and  methods  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan ; 

(4)  Provide  for  proper  accounting  and  budgeting  methods  and 
provide  for  the  making  of  necessary  reports  to  the  Commissioner. 

Any  plan  meeting  these  requirements  would  be  approved  by  the 
Commissioner. 

If  the  Commissioner  subsequently  finds  the  State  has  failed  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  above  requirements  in  administration 
of  the  plan  or  because  of  a  change  in  State  plan,  he  shall,  upon  notify¬ 
ing  the  State  board,  stop  further  payments  or  limit  such  payments 
to  parts  of  the  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure  until  such  time  as 
the  State  has  complied  with  the  requirements.  Such  action  may 
only  be  taken  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  has  been 
accorded  the  State  board. 

The  State  may  appeal  the  Commissioner’s  decision  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals.  The  summons  and  the  notice  of  appeal  may 
be  served  at  any  place  in  the  United  States.  The  findings  of  fact 
of  the  Commissioner  are  conclusive  unless  substantially  contrary  to 
the  weight  of  evidence;  tyit  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  for  further  evidence  to  be 
taken.  The  court  woidd  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  set  aside  the 
decision  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals 
would  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Section  306 — Appropriations  for  administration. 

This  section  authorizes  the  inclusion  in  the  appropriations  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  such  sums  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  administer  this  new  title  of  the  George-Barden  Act. 
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Section  307 — Definitions 

This  section  provides  definitions  of  the  terms  listed  below  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  title. 

(1)  The  term  “State”  includes  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Guam. 

(2)  The  term  “Commissioner”  means  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

(3)  The  terms  “State  plan”  and  “State  board”  have  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  which  said  terms  have  in  the  act  approved  February  23,  1917  (39 
Stat.  929,  ch.  114). 

(4)  The  term  “area  vocational  education  program”  means  a  program 
consisting  of  one  or  more  less-than-college-grade  courses  conducted 
under  public  supervision  and  control  and  on  an  organized,  systematic 
class  basis,  which  is  designed  to  fit  individuals  for  useful  employment 
as  technicians  or  skilled  workers  in  recognized  occupations  requiring 
scientific  or  technical  knowledge,  and  which  is  made  available  to 

’"Vsidents  of  the  State  or  an  area  thereof  designated  and  approved  by 
3the  State  board,  who  either  have  completed  junior  high  school  or, 
regardless  of  their  school  credits,  are  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment, 
except  that  (1)  the  appropriations  authorized  are  reduced  to 
$15,000,000  a  year,  and  (2)  the  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
limiting  the  types  of  training  for  which  the  funds  may  be  used  is 
modified  to  delete  the  reference  therein  to  “semiprofessional  personnel” 
and  to  give  the  State  boards  of  vocational  education  the  function  of 
determining  what  are  “recognized  occupations  requiring  scientific 
knowledge.”  Courses  in  public  colleges  or  public  junior  colleges, 
which  are  not  offered  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  meet  other 
criteria  of  “less-than-college-grade”  courses,  could  be  included  by  the 
State  board  under  this  program  just  as  they  are  today  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  George  Barden  Acts. 

Title  IX — Science  Information  Service 

Under  this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  the  National  Science 

f  oundation  would  be  required  to  establish  a  Science  Information 
ervice.  The  Foundation,  through  the  Service,  would  provide  for 
indexing,  abstracting,  translating  and  other  services  leading  to  a  more 
effective  dissemination  of  scientific  information.  It  would  also 
undertake  to  develop  improved  methods  for  making  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  available. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Science 
Information  Council  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  within  the 
Foundation  to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to, 
the  head  of  the  Science  Information  Service.  The  Council  would 
consist  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Library,  and  the  Head  of  the  Science  Information  Service,  as  ex  officio 
members.  Fifteen  additional  members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Six  of  the  appointed 
members  would  be  experts  in  the  fields  of  science,  six  leaders  in  li- 
brarianship  and  scientific  documentation;  and  three  representatives 
of  the  lay  public  interested  in  the  fields  of  communication.  The 
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appointments  are  for  a  term  of  4  years,  except  that  in  order  to  provide 
for  staggered  terms,  4  of  .the  members  first  appointed  will  serve  for  a 
term  of  3  years,  4  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  3  for  a  term  of  1  year. 
If  a  member  is  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  the  appointment  shall  be  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term.  No  member  may  be  reappointed  until  after  1  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  end  of  his  preceding  term.  The  Council  is  to  meet 
at  least  twice  a  year  or  more  often  if  necessary. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  would  have  the  same  power  and 
authority  under  this  title  that  it  has  under  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950.  Under  the  Senate  amendment,  all  the 
grants  under  the  title  were  required  to  be  approved  by  the  National 
Science  Board. 

The  title  authorized  the  appropriation,  starting  with  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends  June  30,  1959,  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  title. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision.  The  conference! 
substitute  adopts  this  Senate  provision  with  the  single  exception  that" 
the  provision  which  requires  grants  to  be  approved  by  the  National 
Science  Board  was  deleted  as  unnecessary  in  light  of  certain  recent 
enactments. 


Title  X— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  delegation  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education  of  any  of 
his  functions  under  this  act,  other  than  the  making  of  regulations. 
The  conference  substitute  accepts  this  provision. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  no  one  could  receive  a  grant  or  loan 
from  funds  made  available  under  the  act  until  he  executes  and  files  a 
non-Communist  affidavit  and  has  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  substitute  adopted  by  the  conferees  does  not  include  provisions 
which  were  in  the  House  bill  authorizing  the  Commissioner  to  accept 
gifts,  grants,  bequests,  or  devises  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  There  were  no  comparable  provisions  in  the  Senate  amendment.. 

Graham  A.  Barden,  ' 

Cleveland  M.  Bailey, 

Carl  Elliott, 

Lee  Metcalf, 

Carroll  D.  Kearns, 

H.  G.  Haskell,  Jr., 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

o 
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Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
lous  consent  that  on  tomorrow,  fol- 
awing  the  legislative  business  and  other 
special  orders  heretofore  entered  into,  I 
it  have  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  30  minutes  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  tribute  to  Representative  Karl 
M.  LeCo^ipte  of  Iowa,  who  is  retiring 
from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ok  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  n6 objection. 

Mr.  Fallon,  for  30  min.utes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Thompson  o\New  Jersey,  for  15 
minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Patman  on  the  ta,st  day  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  and  to  revise  and  expend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Byrd,  for  20  minutes,' '"today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAl 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  o£  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Huddleston  in  three  instances,  ik 
each  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ullman  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  two  instances,  and  in¬ 
clude  an  article  in  each. 

Mr.  Walter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Illinois  in  two  instances, 
in  each  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Aspinall  and  include  an  article, 
notwithstanding  it  exceeds  the  limit  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$182.25. 

Mr.  O’Brien  of  New  York  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances,  in 
each  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

,  Mr.  Lane  in  four  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mi'.  Curtis  of  Missouri  in  two  in¬ 
stances,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  in  three  instances,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Tollefson  in  three  instances,  and/ 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Merrow  in  two  instances,  and/to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Alger  in  five  instances,  and/o  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reed  in  10  instances,  aj/d  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Auchincloss. 

Mr.  McGovern  in  five  instances,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  instances,  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohiaf  in  three  instances, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Fallon  ii* the  body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Jones  or  Alabama  in  two  instances 
and  in  eaclyxo  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Whitener  and  to  include  extra¬ 
neous  matter. 

Mr.  Dorn  of  South  Carolina  in  two  in¬ 
stances  and  in  each  to  include  an  article. 

Air  Members  were  granted  permission 
(at/he  request  of  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas) 
tfir  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
imediately  preceding  the  vote  on  the 
bill,  S.  4036. 


Mr.  Dingell  to  immediately  follow  the 
remarks  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Arkansas  yes¬ 
terday  on  the  bill,  H.  R.  9521,  appearing 
at  page  17285  of  the  Record. 

Mrs.  Kee  in  three  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mi's.  Granahan  in  three  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Santangelo  in  two  instances  and  in 
each  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

All  Members  were  granted  5  legis¬ 
lative  days  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
connection  with  Senate  Concurrent  Res¬ 
olution  109  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
nahan)  . 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  four  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Udall  in  four  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hagen  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
that  point  in  the  proceedings  of  today 
following  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  offering  an, 
amendment  to  the  minerals  bill. 

Mr.  Collier  in  six  instances  and /Co 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDonough  in  five  instance  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

[r.  Cramer  in  three  instancy  and  to 
incftuie  extraneous  matter. 

Mi-\jackson  in  three  instances  and  to 
to  include  extraneous  mapter. 

Mi*.  Westland. 

Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr.  BerrV.  in  three/fnstances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Judd  in\wo/nstances,  in  each  to 
include  extraneods  matter. 

Mr.  DoNOHuyirv  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraffeousvmatter. 

Mi-.  Gatijoigs  and  to  include  an 
article. 

(At  the'' request  of  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol¬ 
lowing/) 

M/Canfield. 
ir.  Ford. 

[r.  Van  Zandt  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McIntosh  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kearns. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack  of  Illindis, 
the  following  Members  were  grantee 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  and' 
to  include  extraneous  matter  in  each  in¬ 
stance,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wright  at  the  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  immediately  prior  to  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  13191. 

Mr.  Polk  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Sieminski  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hemphill  in  two  instances. 


S.  4113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
Pangelinian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 


RESO- 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  3287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vivian  D. 
Giesey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  4109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Schafer  and  his  wife,  Irma  Niemeyer 
Schafer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOII 
TIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  th/ Committee 
on  House  Administration/'eported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and/joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  ti/  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

H.  R.  1493.  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  A.  Holsbouser; 

H.  R.  2265.  A/act  for  the  relief  of  Clifford 
Oesterlei; 

H.  R.  226ff/An  act  for  the  relief  of  Truck  & 
Axle  Manufacturing  Co.; 

H.  R.  4/91.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Waldo 
E.  Miller; 

H.ET  5497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act; 

[.  R.  5584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
faude  L.  Smith; 

H.  R.  6238.  An  act  to  amend  section  1292 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relat¬ 
ing  to  appeals  from  interlocutory  orders; 

H.  R.  6595.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Markus 
H.  Teitel; 

H.  R.  7178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Metzger. 

H.  R.  7337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
McGuire; 

H.  R.  7374.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Sardo; 

H.  R.  7499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.; 

H.  R.  7685.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eldrey  L.  Whaley; 

H.  R.  8014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Edith  Dorn; 

H.  R.  8184.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Hall; 

H.  R.  8735.  An  act  to  increase  annuities 
payable  to  certain  annuitants  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  teachers’  retirement  and 
annuity  fund,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  9407.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
opportunity  for  certain  Government  employ¬ 
ees  to  obtain  career-conditional  and  career 
appointments  in  the  competitive  civil  serv¬ 
ice; 

H.  R.  9500.  An  act  to  permit  certain  sales 
and  exchanges  of  public  lands  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Hawaii  to  certain  persons  who  suf¬ 
fered  a  substantial  loss  of  real  property  by 
reason  of  the  tidal  wave  of  March  9,  1957; 

H.  R.  9822.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  to  be 
called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Jn  January  1961,  to  be  planned  and  con- 
iucted  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  the  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  of  other  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  represented  on  the  Federal  Council  on 
AgingXto  assist  the  several  States  in  con- 
ducting\pimilar  conferences  on  aging  prior 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging; 
and  for  related  purposes; 

H.  R.  9833AAn  act  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  iMarine  Act  of  1920; 

H.  R.  10587.  Ap.  act  for  the  relief  of  Homer 
G.  Preston; 

H.R.  10733.  An  &Qt  for  the  relief  of  Mag¬ 
nolia  Airport,  Inc.; 

H.R.  10813.  An  act\or  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Anthony  R.  Parrish; 

H.  R.  10993.  An  act  for\he  relief  of  Kiiko 
Nemoto; 

H.R.  11078.  An  act  to  jJ*omote  boating 
safety  on  the  navigable  waterXpf  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  and  the.  District  of 
Columbia;  to  provide  coordination  and  co¬ 
operation  with  the  States  in  tne  interest 
of  uniformity  of  boating  laws;  and  f^r  other 
purposes; 
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\  H.  R.  11156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Duncan 
Mbore  and  his  wife,  Marjorie  Moore; 

ri-.R.  11200.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  L.  L.  McCandless,  deceased; 

H.R\j.l239.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
P.  Moral 

H.  R.  11^99.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Tarshpriori; 

H.  R.  12144\An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
E.  Nolan; 

H.  R.  12154.  A\  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
T.  Stephens; 

H.  R.  12365.  An  a\t  for  the  relief  of  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Suck  Pil  Ra; 

H.  R.  12632.  An  act\authorizing  Gus  A. 
Guerra,  his  heirs,  legaK  representatives  and 
assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  vjrande,  at  or  near 
Rio  Grande  City,  Tex.; 

H.  R.  12655.  An  act  for  the  r&lief  of  S.  Jack- 
son  &  Son,  Inc.; 

H.  R.  12662.  An  act  to  provide 'for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  lands  by  the  United 'States  re¬ 
quired  for  the  reservoir  created  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Oahe  Dam  on  the  Missouri  River 
and  for  rehabilitation  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota  and  North  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses; 

H.R.  12663.  An  act  to  provide  for  addi-' 
tional  payments  to  the  Indians  of  the  Lower 
Brule  Sioux  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  whose 
lands  have  been  acquired  for  the  Fort  Ran¬ 
dall  Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  12867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clay¬ 
ton  T.  Wells; 

H.  R.  12906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne- 
liese  Ottolenghr; 

H.R.  13132.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers’  Salary  Act  of  1955; 

H.  R.  13406.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended; 

H.  R.  13437.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ber¬ 
nard  H.  English  and  John  E.  Hayden; 

H.  R.  13500.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  federally  owned  property  of  the 
Hanson,  Co.,  and  Houma  Canals,  La.,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  J.  Res.  557.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  7,  1957  (71  Stat.  626), 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission; 

H.  J.  Res.  630.  Joint  resolution  to  author¬ 
ize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  use  certain  real  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  proposed  South¬ 
west  Freeway  and  for  the  redevelopment  of 
the  southwest  area  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia; 

H.  J.  Res.  654.  Joint  resolution  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  submit  certain 
recommendations  for  legislation  for  the  pur-, 
pose  of  assisting  Congress  to  determb 
whether  or  not  to  reimburse  States  for  cer¬ 
tain  highways  on  the  National  Systepr  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  an< 

H.  J.  Res.  661.  Joint  resolution  to/  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act-in  behalf 
of  certain  aliens. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  enrolled  bills7 of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles:/ 

S.  1258.  An  act  fpr  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Robert  A.  Espe;  / 

S.  1801.  An  act/for  the  relief  of  Guerdon 
Plumley; 

S.  3195.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  re¬ 
tired  personnel  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  %6  accept  and  wear  decorations, 
presents,  and  other  things  tendered  them  by 
certain  .foreign  countries; 

S.  37^6.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
collection  of  tolls  to  amortize  the  cost,  in¬ 


cluding  reasonable  interest  and  financing 
cost,  of  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Miami,  Mo.; 

S.  4169.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10,  1938,  relating  to  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization;  and 

S.  4273.  An  act  to  provide  for  cooperation 
with  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.  R.  7125.  An  act  to  make  technical 
changes  in  the  Federal  excise  tax  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  13518.  An  act  to  incorporate  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  585.  An  act  authorizing  and  di¬ 
recting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con¬ 
duct  studies  and  render  a  report  on  service 
\to  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz,  am 
lonterey  Counties  from  the  Central  Valley 
project,  California. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  bill  H.  R.  13247  to  strengthen 
the  national  defense  and  to  encourage 
and  assist  in  the  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  educational  programs  to  meet 
critical  national  needs;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2688) 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  13247] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
13247)  to  strengthen  the  national  defense 
and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  improvement  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  critical  national  needs;  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows; 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- - 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “That  this  Act,  divided  into 
titles  and  sections  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958’. 
“table  of  contents 
"Title  I — General  provisions 
“Sec.  101.  Findings  and  declaration  of 
policy. 

“Sec.  102.  Federal  control  of  education  pro¬ 
hibited. 

“Sec.  103.  Definitions. 

"Title  II — Loans  to  students  in  institutions 
of  higher  education 
“Sec.  201.  Appropriations  authorized. 

“Sec.  202.  Allotments  to  States. 


“Sec.  203.  Payment  of  Federal  capital  con¬ 
tributions. 

“Sec.  204.  Conditions  of  agreements. 

“Sec.  205.  Terms  of  loans. 

“Sec.  206.  Distributions  of  assets  from  stu¬ 
dent  loan  funds. 

“Sec.  207.  Loans  to  institutions. 

“Sec.  208.  Payments  to  cover  reductions  in 
amounts  of  loans. 

“Sec.  209.  Administrative  provisions. 

“ Title  III — Financial  assistance  for  strength¬ 
ening  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  language  instruction 
“Sec.  301.  Appropriations  authorized. 

“Sec.  302.  Allotments  to  States. 

“Sec.  303.  State  plans. 

“Sec.  304.  Payments  to  States. 

“Sec.  305.  Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools. 

“ Title  IV — National  defense  fellowships 
“Sec.  401.  Appropriations  authorized. 

“Sec.  402.  Number  of  fellowships. 

“Sec.  403.  Award  of  fellowships  and  approval 
of  institutions. 

“Sec.  404.  Fellowship  stipends. 

"Sec.  405.  Fellowship  conditions. 

" Title  V— Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing; 
identification  and  encouragement  of  able 
students 

“Part  A — State  Programs 
“Sec.  501.  Appropriations  authorized. 

“Sec.  502.  Allotments  to  States. 

“Sec.  503.  State  plans. 

’  “Sec.  504.  Payments  to  States. 

“Part  B — Counseling  and  Guidance  Training 
Institutes 

“Sec.  511.  Authorization. 

“ Title  VI — Language  development 
“Part  A — Centers  and  Research  and  Studies 
“Sec.  601.  Language  and  area  centers. 

“Sec.  602.  Research  and  studies. 

“Sec.  603.  Appropriations  authorized. 

“Part  B— Language  Institutes 
“Sec.  611.  Authorization. 

“ Title  VII — Research  and  experimentation  in 
more  effective  utilisation  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media 
for  educational  purposes 
“Part  A — Research  and  Experimentation 
“Sec.  701.  Functions  of  the  Commissioner. 
“Sec.  702.  Grants-in-aid;  contracts. 

“Part  B — Dissemination  of  Information  on 
New  Educational  Media 
“Sec.  731.  Functions  of  the  Commissioner. 

“Part  C — General  Provisions 
“Sec.  761.  Establishment  of  the  advisory 
committee. 

“Sec,  762.  Special  personnel. 

“Sec.  763.  Appropriations  authorized. 

‘‘Title  VIII — Area  vocational- education 
programs 

“Sec.  801.  Statement  of  findings  and  pur¬ 
pose. 

“Sec.  802.  Amendment  to  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1946. 

“ Title  IX — Science  information  service 
“Sec.  901.  Functions  of  the  service. 

“Sec.  902.  Science  information  council. 

“Sec.  903.  Authority  for  certain  grants  and 
contracts. 

“Sec.  904.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Title  X — Miscellaneous  provisions 
“Sec.  1001.  Administration. 

“Sec.  1002.  Advisory  committees. 

“Sec.  1003.  Exemption  from  conflict-of-in¬ 
terest  laws  of  members  of 
advisory  committees  or  infor¬ 
mation  council. 

“Sec.  1004.  Administration  of  State  plans. 
“Sec.  1005.  Judicial  review. 

“Sec.  1006.  Method  of  payment. 

“Sec.  1007.  Administrative  appropriations 
authorized. 

“Sec.  1C08.  Allotments  to  Territories  and  pos¬ 
sessions. 
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"Sec.  1009.  Improvement  of  statistical  serv¬ 
ices  of  State  educational  agen¬ 
cies. 

"TITLE  I - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Findings  and  declaration  of  policy 
"Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares- that  the  security  of  the  Nation  re¬ 
quires  the  fullest  development  of  the  mental 
resources  and  technical  skills  of  its  young 
men  and  women.  The  present  emergency 
demands  that  additional  and  more  adequate 
educational  opportunities  be  made  available. 
The  defense  of  this  Nation  depends  upon  the 
mastery  of  modern  techniques  developed 
from  complex  scientific  principles.  It  de¬ 
pends  as  well  upon  the  discovery  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  principles,  new  techniques,  and 
new  knowledge. 

"We  must  increase  our  efforts  to  identify 
and  educate  more  of  the  talent  of  our  Nation. 
This  requires  programs  that  will  give  assur¬ 
ance  that  no  student  of  ability  will  be  denied 
an  opportunity  for  higher  education  because 
of  financial  need;  will  correct  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  existing  imbalances  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  programs  which  have  led  to  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  proportion  of  our  population  educated 
in  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
languages  and  trained  in  technology. 

“The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  and 
declares  that  the  States  and  local  communi¬ 
ties  have  and  must  retain  control  over  and 
primary  responsibility  for  public  education. 
The  national  interest  requires,  however,  that 
the  Federal  Government  give  assistance  to 
education  for  programs  which  are  important 
to  our  defense. 

“To  meet  the  present  educational  emer¬ 
gency  requires  additional  effort  at  all  levels 
of  government.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  provide  substantial  assistance 
in  various  forms  to  individuals,  and  to  States 
and  their  subdivisions,  in  order  to  insure 
trained  manpower  of  sufficient  quality  and 
quantity  to  meet  the  national  defense  needs 
of  the  United  States. 

"Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 
"Sec.  102.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super¬ 
vision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction,  administration,  or  per¬ 
sonnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  ‘State’  means  a  State, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  except  that  as  used  in  seotion 
302  and  502,  such  term  does  not  include 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation’  means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu¬ 
dents  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  second¬ 
ary  education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which 
it  awards  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  (4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitution,  and  (5)  is  accredited  by  a  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  accrediting  agency '  or 
association  or,  if  not  so  accredited,  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  whose  credits  are  accepted,  on 
transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institutions 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  institu¬ 
tion  so  accredited.  For  purposes  of  title  II, 
such  term  includes  any  private  business 
school  or  technical  institution  which  meets 
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the  provisions  of  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4), 
and  (5).  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  he  determines  to  be  re¬ 
liable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘Commissioner’  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

“(d)  The  term  ‘Secretary’  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

“(e)  The  term  ‘State  educational  agency’ 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

"(f)  The  term  ‘school-age  population’ 
means  that  part  of  the  population  which 
is  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen, 
both  inclusive,  and  such  school-age  popula¬ 
tion  for  the  several  States  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  population  between  such  ages  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

“(g)  The  term  ‘elementary  school’  means 
a  school  which  provides  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  as  determined  under  State  law. 

“(h)  The  term  ‘secondary  school’  means 
a  school  which  provides  secondary  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law,  except  that 
it  does  not  include  any  education  provided 
beyond  grade  12.  For  the  purposes  of  sec¬ 
tions  301  through  304,  the  term  ‘secondary 
school’  may  include  a  public  junior  college, 
as  determined  under  State  law. 

“(1)  The  term  ‘public’  as  applied  to  any 
school  or  institution  does  not  include  a 
school  or  institution  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

“(j)  The  term  ‘nonprofit,’  as  applied  to  a 
school  or  institution,  means  a  school  or  in¬ 
stitution  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual,  and,  for 
purposes  of  part  A  of  title  V,  includes  a 
school  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

“(k)  The  term  ‘local  educational  agency’ 
means  a  board  of  education  or  Other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  in  a  State. 

“TITLE  n - LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS 

OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

"Appropriations  authorized 

“Sec.  201.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the 
establishment  at  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  funds  for  the  making  of  low- 
interest  loans  to  students  in  need  thereof 
to  pursue  their  courses  of  study  in  such 
institutions,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $47,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  $75,000,000  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  $82,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
$90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  and  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  students  who  have  received  a 
loan  for  any  school  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1962,  to  continue  or  complete  their 
education.  Sums  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available, 
in  accordance  with  agreement  between  the 
Commissioner  and  institutions  of  higher 
education,  for  payment  of  Federal  capital 
contributions  which,  together  with  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  institutions,  shall  be  used  for 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  student 
loan  funds. 
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"Allotments  to  States 
"Sec.  202.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1982,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
so  appropriated  as  the  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  such  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  all  of  the  States.  The  number 
of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
to  him. 

“(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  201  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  after  June 
30,  1962,  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
in  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  such  amounts  are  appropri¬ 
ated.  i 

“ Payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions 
“Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  in  a  State  must 
file  applications  for  Federal  capital  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  allotment  of  such  State.  In 
the  event  the  total  requested  in  such  appli¬ 
cations,  which  are  made  by  institutions  with 
which  he  has  agreements  under  this  title  and 
which  meet  the  requirements  established  in 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purpose,  the  Federal  capital 
contribution  from  such  allotment  to  each 
such  institution  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  requested  in  its  application  as 
the  amount  of  such  allotment  available  for 
such  purpose  bears  to  the  total  requested  in 
all  such  applications.  In  the  event  the  total 
requested  in  such  applications  which  are 
made  by  institutions  in  a  State  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State 
available  for  such  purpose,  the  Commissioner 
may  reallot  the  remaining  amount  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as  the  Com¬ 
missioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  section  202  for  such  year.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  capital  contribution  to  an  institution 
shall  be  paid  to  it  from  time  to  time  in  such 
installments  as  the  Commissioner  deter¬ 
mines  will  not  result  in  unnecessary  aeciimu- 
lations  in  the  student  loan  fund  established 
under  its  agreement  under  this  title. 

“(b)  In  no  case  may  the  total  of  such  Fed¬ 
eral  capital  contributions  to  any  institution 
of  higher  education  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
$250,000. 

"Conditions  of  agreements 
"Sec.  204.  An  agreement  with  any  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  for  Federal  capital 
contributions  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  title  shall — 

“(1)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  student 
loan  fund  by  such  institution; 

"(2)  provide  for  deposit  in  such  fund  of 
(A)  the  Federal  capital  contributions,  (B) 
an  amount,  equal  to  not  less  than  one -ninth 
of  such  Federal  capital  contributions,  con¬ 
tributed  by  such  institution,  (C)  collections 
of  principal  and  interest  on  student  loans 
made  from  such  fund,  and  (D)  any  other 
earnings  of  the  fund; 

“(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund 
shall  be  used  only  for  loans  to  students  in 
accordance  with  such  agreement,  for  capital 
distributions  as  provided  in  this  title,  and 
for  costs  of  litigation  arising  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  any  loan  from  the 
fund  or  interest  on  such  loan; 

“(4)  provide  that  in  the  selection  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  receive  loans  from  such  student 
loan  fund  special  consideration  shall  be 
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given  to  (A)  students  with  a  superior  aca¬ 
demic  background  who  express  a  desire  to 
teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
and  (B)  students  whose  academic  back¬ 
ground  indicates  a  superior  capacity  or 
preparation  in  science,  mathematics,  engi¬ 
neering,  or  a  modern  foreign  language;  and 

"(5)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
the  Commissioner  and  the  institution. 

“ Terms  of  loans 

“Sec.  205.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  any  student  made  by  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  from  loan 
funds  established  pursuant  to  agreements 
under  this  title  may  not  exceed  $1,000,  and 
the  total  for  all  years  to  any  student  from 
such  funds  may  not  exceed  $5,000. 

“(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to 
any  student  by  any  institution  of  higher 
education  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  institution  may  deter¬ 
mine;  subject,  however,  to  such  conditions, 
limitations,  and  requirements  as  the  Com¬ 
missioner  may  prescribe  (by  regulation  or 
in  the  agreement  with  the  institution)  with 
a  view  to  preventing  impairment  of  the 
capital  of  the  student  loan  fund  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  light  of 
the  objective  of  enabling  the  student  to  com¬ 
plete  his  course  of  study;  and  except  that — 

“(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to 
a  student  who  (A)  Is  in  need  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
such  institution,  and  (B)  is  capable,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  institution,  of  maintaining 
good  standing  in  such  course  of  study,  and 
(C)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as 
a  full-time  student  at  such  institution  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  student  already  attending 
such  institution,  is  in  good  standing  and 
in  full-time  attendance  there  either  as  an 
undergraduate  or  graduate  student; 

“(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by 
a  note  or  other  written  agreement  which 
provides  for  repayment  of  the  principal 
amount,  together  with  interest  thereon,  in 
equal  annual  installments,  or,  if  the  bor¬ 
rower  so  requests,  in  graduated  periodic  in¬ 
stallments  (determined  in  accordance  with 
such  schedules  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Commissioner) ,  over  a  period  beginning  one 
year  after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower 
ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of 
study  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  ending  eleven  years  after  such 
date,  except  that  (A)  interest  shall  not  ac¬ 
crue  on  any  such  loan,  and  periodic  in¬ 
stallments  need  not  be  paid,  during  any 
period  (i)  during  which  the  borrower  is 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  or  (ii)  not 
in  excess  of  three  years,  during  which  the 
borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  (B)  any  such  period 
sliall  not  be  included  in  determining  the 
ten-year  period  during  which  the  repayment 
must  be  completed,  (C)  such  ten-year  period 
may  also  be  extended  for  good  cause  de¬ 
termined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner,  and  (D)  the  borrower 
may  at  his  option  accelerate  repayment  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  loan; 

“(3)  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  interest)  shall  be  canceled 
for  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  or  secondary  school  in  a 
State,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  loan  plus  interest  thereon, 
which  was  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  such 
service,  for  each  complete  academic  year  of 
such  service; 

“(4)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  interest,  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  centum  per  annum  except  that  no 
interest  shall  accrue  before  the  date  on 
which  repayment  of  the  loan  is  to  begin: 

“(5)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  without 
security  and  without  endorsement,  except 


that,  if  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the 
note  or  other  evidence  of  obligation  executed 
by  him  would  not,  under  the  applicable  law, 
create  a  binding  obligation,  either  security 
or  endorsement  may  be  required; 

“(6)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan 
shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of  the  bor¬ 
rower,  or  if  he  becomes  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner; 

“(7)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any 
year  shall  be  made  in  such  installments  as 
may  be  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  or  the  agreement  with  the  institu¬ 
tion  under  this  title  and,  upon  notice  to  the 
Commissioner  by  the  institution  that  any 
recipient  of  a  loan  is  failing  to  maintain 
satisfactory  standing,  any  or  all  further  in¬ 
stallments  of  his  loan  shall  be  withheld,  as 
may  be  appropriate;  and 

“(8)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a 
loan  may  be  transferred  or  assigned  by  the 
institution  of  higher  education  making  the 
loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of  the  bor¬ 
rower  to  another  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  participating  in  the  program  under 
this  title  (or,  if  not  participating,  is  eligible 
to  do  so  and  is  approved  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  such  purpose) ,  to  such  institution. 

“(c)  An  agreement  under  this  title  for 
payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions 
shall  include  provisions  designed  to  make 
loans  from  the  student  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  such  agreement  reasonably 
available  (to  the  extent  of  the  available 
funds  in  such  fund)  to  all  eligible  students 
in  such  institution  in  need  thereof. 
“Distributions  of  assets  from  student  loan 
funds 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  After  June  30,  1966,  and 
not  later  than  September  30,  1966,  there  shall 
be  a  capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of 
the  student  loan  fund  established  under  this 
title  by  each  institution  of  higher  education 
as  follows : 

“(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
balance  in  such  fund  at  the  close  of  June 
30,  1966,  as  the  total  amount  of  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  to  such  fund  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  title  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  Federal  capital  contributions 
and  the  institution’s  capital  contributions 
to  such  fund. 

“(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  institution. 

“(b)  After  September  30,  1966,  each  in¬ 
stitution  with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
made  an  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
pay  to  the  Commissioner,  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  the  same  proportionate  share  of 
amounts  received  by  the  institution  after 
June  30,  1966,'  in  payment  of  principal  or 
interest  on  student  loans  made  from  the 
student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to 
such  agreement  (which  amount  shall  be 
determined  after  deduction  of  any  costs  of 
litigation  incurred  in  collection  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  interest  on  loans  from  the  fund  and 
not  already  reimbursed  from  the  student  loan 
fund  or  such  payments  of  principal  or  in¬ 
terest)  as  was  determined  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  under  subsection  (a).  / 

“(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  institution  or 
the  Commissioner  prior  to  July  1,  1966,  that 
the  liquid  assets  of  a  student  loan  fund 
established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  title  exceed  the  amount  required  for 
loans  or  otherwise  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  upon  notice  to  such  institution  or  to  the 
Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  shall 
be,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be 
included  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
or  in  such  agreement,  a  capital  distribution 
from  such  fund.  Such  capital  distribution 
shall  be  made  as  follows ; 

“(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  by  the  Commissioner 


to  the  student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  dis¬ 
tribution  bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal 
capital  contributions  and  the  capital  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  fund  made  by  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

“(2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distri¬ 
bution  shall  be  paid  to  the  institution. 

“Loans  to  institutions 
“Sec.  207.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any 
institution  of  higher  education  with  which 
he  has  made  an  agreement  under  this  title, 
the  Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to  such 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
finance  the  ihstitution’s  capital  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  student  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  such  agreement.  Any  such  loan 
may  be  made  only  if  such  institution  shows 
it  is  unable  to  secure  such  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Loans  made  to  institutions  un¬ 
der  this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
adequate  to  cover  (1)  the  cost  of  the  funds 
to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  current  average  yields  of  outstand¬ 
ing  marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  having  maturities  comparable  to  the 
maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  under  this  section,  (2)  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministering  this  section,  and  (3)  probable 
losses. 

“(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $25,000,000. 

“(c)  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  un¬ 
der  this  section  shall  mature  within  such 
period  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  be  appropriate  in  each  case,  but  not 
exceeding  fifteen  years. 

“Payments  to  cover  reductions  in  amounts 
of  loans 

“Sec.  208.  In  addition  to  the  payments 
otherwise'  authorized  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the 
appropriate  institution,  at  such  time  or 
times  as  he  determines,  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  interest  which 
has  been  prevented  from  accruing  and  the 
portion  of  the  principal  which  has  been 
cancelled  on  student  loans  pursuant  ..  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  205  (b)  (and  not 
previously  paid  pursuant  to  this  subsection) 
as  the  total  amount  of  the  institution’s  capi¬ 
tal  contributions  to  such  fund  under  this 
title  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  institution’s 
capital  contributions  and  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  such  fund. 

“Administrative  provisions 
“Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  other  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  title,  shall  -have  power  to  agree  .to 
modifications  of  agreements  or  loans  made 
under  this  title  and  to  compromise,  waive, 
or  release  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  demand, 
however  arising  or  acquired  under  this  title. 

“(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  pursuant  to  this  title,  and  vouch¬ 
ers  approved  by  him  in  connection  with  such 
financial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and  con¬ 
clusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government; 
except  that  all  such  transactions  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

“TITLE  III - FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 

STRENGTHENING  SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND 
MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

“Appropriations  authorized 
“Sec.  301.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  (1)  making 
payments  to  State  educational  agencies  un¬ 
der  this  title  for  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
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ment  (suitable  for  use  in  providing  educa¬ 
tion  in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern  for¬ 
eign  language)  and  for  minor  remodeling 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  303 
(a) ,  and  (2)  making  loans  authorized  in  sec¬ 
tion  305.  There  are  also  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making  pay¬ 
ments  to  State  educational  agencies  under 
this  title  to  carry  out  the  programs  described 
in  paragraph  (5)  of  section  303  (a). 

“Allotments $o  States 

“Sec.  302.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  301  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner 
shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess 
of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine 
for  allotment  as  provided  in  section  1008, 
and  shall  reserve  12  per  centum  for  loans 
authorized  in  section  305.  From  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  re¬ 
mainder  as  the  product  of — 

“(A)  the  school-age  population  of  the 
State,  and 

“(B)  the  State’s  allotment  ratio  (as  deter¬ 
mined  under  paragraph  (2) ) , 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod¬ 
ucts  for  all  the  States. 

“(2)  The  ‘allotment  ratio’  for  any  State 
shall  be  100  per  centum  less  the  product  of 
(A)  50  per  centum  and  (B)  the  quotient  ob-' 
tained  by  dividing  the  income  per  child  of 
school  age  for  the  State  by  the  income  per 
child  of  school  age  for  the  continental 
United  States,  except  that  the  allotment  ra¬ 
tio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  33  y3  per 
centum  or  more  than  66%  per  centum.  The 
allotment  ratios  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner  as  soon  as  possible  after  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act,  and  again  between  July  1 
and  August  31  of  the  year  1959,  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  of  the  incomes  per  child  of 
school  age  for  the  States  and  for  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  for  the  three  most  re¬ 
cent  consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  first  such  promulgation 
shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958, 
and  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  the  second 
shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1960, 
and  ending  June  30,  1962. 

“(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

“(A)  The  term  ‘child  of  school  age’  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  inclusive. 

“(B)  The  term  'continental  United  States’ 
does  not  include  Alaska. 

“(C)  The  term  ‘income  per  child  of  school 
age’  for  any  State  or  for  the  continental 
United  States  means  the  total  personal  in¬ 
come  for  the  State  and  the  continental 
United  States,  respectively,  divided  by  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  such 
State  and  in  the  continental  United  States, 
respectively. 

“(4)  A  State’s  allotment  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  remain  available  for  payment 
pursuant  to  section  304  (a)  for  projects  in 
such  State  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  year  for  which  the  allotment 
is  made. 

“(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  301 
for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of 
2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine 
for  allotment  as  provided  in  section  1008. 
From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school- 
age  population  of  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  of  the  school-age  populations  of  all 
of  the  States.  The  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any 


fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $20,000  shall 
be  increased  to  $20,000,  the  total  thereby 
required  being  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the 
remaining  States  under  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of 
any  of  such  remaining  States  from  being 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $20,000. 

“State  plans 

“Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  payments  under  this  title  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State 
educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  1004  (a)  and — 

“(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  302  (a)  will  be  expended  solely 
for  projects  approved  by  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency  for  (A)  acquisition  of  labora¬ 
tory  and  other  special  equipment,  including 
audio-visual  materials  and  equipment  and 
printed  materials  (other  than  textbooks), 
suitable  for  use  in  providing  education  in 
science,  mathematics,  or  modern  foreign 
language,  in  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  or  both,  and  (B)  minor  remodeling 
of  laboratory  or  other  space  used  for  such 
materials  or  equipment; 

“(2)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  of  such  projects  in  the  State 
for  assistance  under  this  title  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  undertaking  such  projects  in¬ 
sofar  as  financial  resources  available  there¬ 
for  make  possible,  in  the  order  determined 
by  the  application  of  such  principles; 
t  “(3)  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  State  educational  agency  to 
any  applicant  for  a  project  under  this  title; 

“(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  on  a  State  level  for  laboratory  and 
other  special  equipment  acquired  with  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  under  this  title; 

“(5)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  302  (b)  will  be  expended 

solely  for  (A)  expansion  or  improvement  of 
supervisory  or  related  services  in  public  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  fields 
of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  for¬ 
eign  languages,  and  (B)  administration  of 
the  State  plan. 

“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a). 

"Payments  to  States 

“Sec.  304.  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  302  (a),  the 
Commissioner  shall,  from  time  to  time  du¬ 
ring  the  period  such  allotment  is.  available 
for  payment  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) 
.of  section  302  (a),  pay  to  such  State  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  projects  for  acquisition  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  minor  remodeling  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  303  (a)  which  are 
carried  out  under  its  State  plan  approved 
under  section  303  (b) ;  except  that  no  State 
shall  receive  payments  under  this  subsection 
for  any  period  in  excess  of  its  allotments 
for  such  period  under  section  302  (a). 

“(b)  From  a  State’s  allotment  under  sec¬ 
tion  302  (b)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  the  Commissioner  shall  from  time 
to  time  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  expended  by  such  State  for 
such  yeat  to  carry  out  the  program  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (5)  of  section  303  (a)  under 
its  State  plan  approved  under  section  303 
(b).  From  a  State’s  allotment  under  sec¬ 
tion  302  (b)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  payments  shall  equal  one- 
half  of  the  amount  so  expended  under  its 
State  plan  approved  under  section  303  (b) ; 
except  that  no  State  shall  receive  payments 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  its  allotment  under  section  302 
(b)  for  that  fiscal  year. 
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“Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
“Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  al¬ 
lot,  out  of  funds  reserved  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  under  the 
provisions  of  section  302  (a),  to  each  State 
for  loans  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  funds  as  the  number  of  persons  in 
such  State  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  bears  to  the 
total  of  such  numbers  for  all  States. 

“(b)  From  the  sums  allotted  to  each  State 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  Com¬ 
missioner  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  such  State  for  the  purposes  for 
which  payments  to  State  educational  agen¬ 
cies  are  authorized  under  the  first  sentence 
of  section  301.  Any  such  loan — 

“(1)  shall  be  made  upon  application  con¬ 
taining  such  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commissioner; 

“(2)  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States; 

“(3)  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  arrived 
at  by  adding  one-quarter  of  1  percent  per 
annum  to  the  rate  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  to  be  equal  to  the 
current  average  yield  on  all  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
date  the  application  for  the  loan  is  approved 
and  by  adjusting  the  result  so  obtained  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percent;  and 
"(4)  shall  mature  and  be  repayable  on 
such  date  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  borrower,  but  such  date 
shall  not  be  more  than  10  years  after  the  date 
on  which  such  loan  was  made. 

“TITLE  rv - NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FELLOWSHIPS 

“ Appropriations  authorized 
“Sec.  401.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

“Number  of  fellowships 
“Sec.  402.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  the  Commissioner  is  author¬ 
ized  to  award  one  thousand  fellowships  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  during 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  he 
is  authorized  to  award  one  thousand  five 
hundred  such  fellowships.  Such  fellowships 
shall  be  for  periods  of  study  not  in  excess 
of  three  academic  years. 

“Award  of  fellowships  and  approval  of 
institutions 

“Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
award  fellowships  under  this  title  to  in¬ 
dividuals  accepted  for  study  in  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  approved  by  him  under  this  section. 
The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a  graduate 
program  of  an  institution  of  higher  education 
only  upon  application  by  the  institution  and 
only  upon  his  finding: 

“  ( 1 )  that  such  program  is  a  new  program 
or  an  existing  program  which  has  been  ex¬ 
panded, 

“(2)  that  such  new  program  or  expansion 
of  an  existing  program  will  substantially 
further  the  objective  of  increasing  the  fa¬ 
cilities  available  in  the  Nation  for  the  grad¬ 
uate  training  of  college  or  university  level 
teachers  and  of  promoting  a  wider  geograph¬ 
ical  distribution  of  such  facilities  through¬ 
out  the  Nation,  and 

“(3)  that  in  the  acceptance,  of  persons 
for  study  in  such  programs  preference  will 
be  given  to  persons  interested  in  teaching 
in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

“(b)  The  total  of  the  fellowships  awarded 
under  this  title  for  pursuing  a  course  of  study 
in  a  graduate  program  at  any  institution  of 
higher  education  may  not  exceed  a  limit 
established  by  the  Commissioner  in  the  light 
of  the  objective  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  (2). 

“Fellowship  stipends 

“Sec.  404.  (a)  Each  person  awarded  a  fel¬ 
lowship  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
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shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $2,000  for  the  first 
academic  year  of  study  after  the  baccalau¬ 
reate  degree,  $2,200  for  the  second  such  year, 
and  $2,400  for  the  third  such  year,  plus  an 
additional  amount  of  $400  for  each  such  year 
on  account  of  each  of  his  dependents. 

“(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to 
persons  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  there 
shall  be  paid  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  each  such  person  is  pur¬ 
suing  his  course  of  study  such  amoupt,  not 
more  than  $2,500  per  academic  year,  as  is 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  consti¬ 
tute  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
graduate  program  or  of  the  expansion  in  an 
existing  graduate  program  in  which  such 
person  is  pursuing  his  course  of  study, 
which  is  reasonably  attributable  to  him. 

“Fellowship  conditions 
“Sec,  405.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
section  404  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  he  is  maintaining 
satisfactory  proficiency  in,  and  devoting  es¬ 
sentially  full  time  to,  study  or  research  in 
the  field  in  which  such  fellowship  was 
awarded,  in  an  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  is  not  engaging  in  gainful  employ¬ 
ment  other  than  part-time  employment  by 
such  institution  in  teaching,  research,  or 
similar  activities,  approved  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

“TITLE  V - GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING.  AND  TEST¬ 

ING;  IDENTIFICATION  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 
ABLE  STUDENTS 

“Part  A — State  programs 
“Appropriations  Authorized 
“Sec.  501.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  under 
this  part  to  assist  them  to  establish  and 
maintain  programs  of  testing  and  guidance 
and  counseling. 

“Allotments  to  States 

“Sec.  502.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  501  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as 
he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  provided 
in  section  1008.  From  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the 
school-age  population  of  such  State  bears  to 
the  total  of  the  school-age  populations  of  all 
of  the  States.  The  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $20,000  shall  be 
increased  to  $20,000,  the  total  of  increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor¬ 
tionately  reducing  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  of  the  remaining  States  under  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment 
of  any  such  remaining  States  from  being 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $20,000. 

“State  Plans 

“Sec.  503.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  payments  under  this  part  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State 
educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  1004  (a)  and  sets 
forth — 

“(1)  a  program  for  testing  students  in  the 
public  secondary  schools,  and  if  authorized 
by  law  in  other  secondary  schools,  of  such 
State  to  identify  students  with  outstanding 
aptitudes  and  ability,  and  the  means  of  test¬ 
ing  which  will  be  utilized  in  carrying  out 
such  program;  and 

“(2)  a  program  of  guidance  and  counseling 
in  the  public  secondary  schools  of  such  State 
(A)  to  advise  students  of  courses  of  study 
best  suited  to  their  ability,  aptitudes,  and 
skills,  and  (B)  to  encourage  students  with 


outstanding  aptitude  and  ability  to  complete 
their  secondary  school  education,  take  the 
necessary  courses  for  admission  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education,  and  enter  such 
institutions. 

“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a) . 

"Payments  to  States 

“Sec.  504.  (a)  Payment  under  this  part 
shall  be  made  to  those  State  educational 
agencies  which  administer  plans  approved 
under  section  503.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  such  payments  shall  equal  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  in  carrying 
out  its  State  plan,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  payments  shall 
equal  one-half  of  the  amount  so  expended; 
except  that  no  State  educational  agency  shall 
receive  payment  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  excess  of  that  State’s  allotment  for 
that  fiscal  year  as  determined  under  section 
502. 

“(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  503  and  in  which  the 
State  educational  agency  is  not  authorized  by 
law  to  make  payments  to  cover  the  cost  of 
testing  students  in  any  one  or  more  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  such  State  to  determine 
student  abilities  and  aptitudes,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  shall  arrange  for  the  testing  of  such 
students  and  shall  pay  the  cost  thereof  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  one- 
half  of  the  cost  thereof  for  any  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years  out  of  such  State’s 
allotment.  Testing  of  students  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
comparable  to,  and  be  done  at  the  same  grade 
levels  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  case  of,  testing  of  students  in  public 
schools  under  the  State  plan. 

“Part  B — Counseling  and  guidance  training 
institutes 
“Authorization 

“Sec.  511.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $6,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  $7,250,000  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  en¬ 
able  the  Commissioner  to  arrange,  by  con¬ 
tracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education, 
for  the  operation  by  them  of  short-term  or 
regular  session  institutes  for  the  provision  of 
training  to  improve  the  qualifications  of 
personnel  engaged  in  counseling  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  students  in  secondary  schools,  or 
teachers  in  such  schools  preparing  to  engage 
in  such  counseling  and  guidance.  Each  in¬ 
dividual,  engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  in 
counseling  and  guidance  in  a  public  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  who  attends  an  institute  op¬ 
erated  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
be  eligible  (after  application  therefor)  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week 
for  the  period  ofhis  attendance  at  such  in¬ 
stitute,  and  each  such  individual  with  one  or 
more  dependents  shall  receive  an  additional 
stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for  each 
such  dependent  for  the  period  of  such  attend¬ 
ance. 

“TITLE  VI - LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

“Part  A — Centers  and  research  and  studies 
“Language  and  Area  Centers 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author¬ 
ized  to  arrange  through  contracts  with  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  operation  by  them,  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending 
with  the  close  of  June  30,  1962,  of  centers  for 
the  teaching  of  any  modern  foreign  language 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  de¬ 
termines  ( 1 )  that  individuals  trained  in  such 
language  are  needed  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  or  by  business,  industry,  or  education 
in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  that  adequate 
instruction  in  such  language  is  not  readily 
available  in  the  United  States.  Any  such 


contract  may  provide  for  instruction  not  only 
in  such  modern  foreign  language  but  also  in 
other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  areas,  regions, 'or  countries 
in  which  such  language  is  commonly  used, 
to  the  extent  adequate  instruction  in  such 
fields  is  not  readily  available,  including  fields 
such  as  history,  political  science,  linguistics, 
economics,  sociology,  geography,  and  anthro¬ 
pology.  'Any  such  contract  may  cover  not 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  center 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  made,  including 
the  cost  of  grants  to  the  staff  for  travel  in 
the  foreign  areas,  regions,  or  countries  with 
which  the  subject  matter  of  the  field  or  fields 
in  which  they  are  or  will  be  working  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  the  cost  of  travel  of  foreign  schol¬ 
ars  to  such  centers  to  teach  or  assist  in  teach¬ 
ing  therein  and  the  cost  of  their  return,  and 
shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Com¬ 
missioner  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized, 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958, 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1962, 
to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  undergoing 
advanced  training  in  any  modern  foreign 
language  (with  respect  to  which  he  makes 
the  determination  under  clause  (1)  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)),  and  other  fields  needed  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  area,  region,  or 
country  in  which  such  language  is  commonly 
used,  at  any  short-term  or  regular  session  of 
any  institution  of  higher  education,  includ¬ 
ing  allowances  for  dependents  and  for  travel 
to  and  from  their  places  of  residence,  but 
only  upon  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
recipients  of  such  stipends  will,  on  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  training,  be  available  for  teach¬ 
ing  a  modern  foreign  language  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education  or  for  such  other 
service  of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

“Research  and  studies 

“Sec.  602.  The  Commissioner  is  author¬ 
ized,  directly  or  by  contract,  to  make  studies 
and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  or  improved  instruction  in  modern 
foreign  languages  and  other  fields  needed  to 
provide  a  full  understanding  of  the  areas, 
regions,  or  countries  in  which  such  lan¬ 
guages  are  commonly  used,  to  conduct  re¬ 
search  on  more  effective  methods  of  teaching 
siich  languages  and  in  such  other  fields,  and 
to  develop  specialized  materials  for  use  in 
such  training,  or  in  training  teachers  of  such 
languages  or  in  such  fields. 

“Appropriations  authorised 

“Sec.  603.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

“Part  B — Language  institutes 
“Authorization 

“Sec.  611.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $7,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Com¬ 
missioner  to  arrange,  through  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education,  for  the 
operation  by  them  of  short-term  or  regular 
session  institutes  for  advanced  training,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  use  of  new  teaching  methods 
and  instructional  materials,  for  individuals 
who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage 
in  the  teaching,  or  supervising  or  training 
teachers,  of  any  modern  foreign  language  in 
elementary  or  secondary  schools.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  (engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  in 
the  teaching,  or  supervising  or  training 
teachers,  of  any  modern  foreign  language 
in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school) 
who  attends  an  institute  operated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part  shall  be  eligible  (after 
application  therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at 
the  rate  of  $75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his 
attendance  at  such  institute,  and  each  such 
individual  with  one  or  more  dependents  shall 
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receive  an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$15  per  week  for  each  such  dependent  for  the 
period  of  such  attendance. 

"TITLE  VII - RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION  IN 

MORE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  TELEVISION, 
RADIO,  MOTION  PICTURES,  AND  RELATED  MEDIA 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

‘■‘Part  A— Research  and  experimentation 
“Functions  of  the  Commissioner 
"Sec.  701.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part  the  Commissioner,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  New 
Educational  Media  (established  by  section 
761),  shall  (through  grants  or  contracts) 
conduct,  assist,  and  foster  research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  the  development  and  eval¬ 
uation  of  projects  involving  television,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  and  related  media  of  com¬ 
munication  which  may  prove  of  value  to 
State  or  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
operation  of  their  public  elementary  or  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  the  development  of  new 
and  more  effective  techniques  and  meth¬ 
ods — 

“(1)  for  utilizing  and  adapting  motion 
pictures,  video  tapes  and  other  audio-visual 
aids,  film  strips,  slides  and  other  visual 
aids,  recordings  (including  magnetic  tapes) 
and  other  auditory  aids,  and  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  program  scripts  for  such  purposes; 

"(2)  for  training  teachers  to  utilize  such 
media  with  maximum  effectiveness;  and 
-  “(3)  for  presenting  academic  subject  mat¬ 
ter  through  such  media. 

"Grants-in-Aid;  Contracts 
‘‘Sec.  702.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 

of  section  701,  the  Commissioner —  _ 

“(1)  may  make  grants-in-aid,  approved 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educa¬ 
tional  Media,  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals  for 
projects  of  research  or  experimentation  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  section  701; 

“(2)  may  enter  into  contracts,  approved  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educa¬ 
tional  Media,  with  public  or  private  agen¬ 
cies,  organizations,  groups,  and  individuals 
for  projects  of  research  or  experimentation 
referred  to  in  section  701;  and 

"(3)  shall  promote  the  coordination  of 
programs  conducted  or  financed  by  him 
under  this  title  with  similar  programs  con¬ 
ducted  by  other  agencies,  institutions,  foun¬ 
dations,  organizations,  or  individuals. 

“Part  B — Dissemination  of  information  on 
neio  edueational  media 
“Functions  of  the  Commissioner 
"Sec.  731.  In  order  to  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  new  educational  media 
(including  the  results  of  research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  conducted  under  part  A  of 
this  title)  to  State  or  local  educational 
agencies,  for  use  in  their  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  and  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  the  Commissioner — - 

“(1)  shall  make  studies  and  surveys  to 
determine  the  need  for  increased  or  im¬ 
proved  utilization  of  television,  radio.,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  and  related  media  of  com¬ 
munication  by  State  or  local  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  educational  purposes; 

“(2)  shall  prepare  and  publish  catalogs, 
reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts,  analyses 
of  research  and  experimentation,  and  such 
other  materials  as  are  generally  useful  in 
the  encouragement  and  more  effective  use  of 
television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related 
media  of  communication  for  educational 
purposes; 

“(3)  may,  upon  request,  provide  advice, 
counsel,  technical  assistance,  and  demon¬ 
strations  to  State  or  local  educational  agen¬ 
cies  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
undertaking  to  utilize  such  media  of  com¬ 
munication  to  increase  the  quality  or  depth 
or  broaden  the  scope  of  their  educational 
programs; 


"(4)  shall  prepare  and  publish  an  annual 
report  setting  forth  (A)  projects  carried  out 
under  this  title  and  the  cost  of  each  such 
project,  and  (B)  developments  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  adaptation  of  media  of  communica¬ 
tion  for  educational  purposes;  and 

“(5)  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  groups,  or 
individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part. 

“Part  C — General  provisions 
"Establishment  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
“Sec.  761.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  New  Educational  Media  (hereafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  “Advisory 
Committee”) .  The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
chairman,  a  representative  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  twelve  persons  ap¬ 
pointed,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary.  Three  of  such  appointed 
members  shall  be  individuals  identified  with 
the  sciences,  liberal  arts,  or  modern  foreign 
languages  in  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion;  three  shall  be  individuals  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  or  in  the  supervision  of 
teaching  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools; 
three  shall  be  individuals  of  demonstrated 
ability  in  the  utilization  or  adaptation  of 
television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  re¬ 
lated  media  of  communication  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes;  and  three  shall  be  indi¬ 
viduals  representative  of  the  lay  public  who 
have  demonstrated  an  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  communication  media. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall — 

"(1)  advise,  consult  with,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Commissioner  on 
matters  relating  to  the  utilization  or 
adaptations,  of  television,  radio,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  or  related  media  of  communication 
for  educational  purposes,  and  on  matters  of 
basic  policy  arising  in  the  administration 
of  this  title; 

“(2)  review  all  applications  for  grants-in- 
aid  under  part  A  of  this  title  for  projects  of 
research  or  experimentation  and  certify  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  Commissioner  of  any  such 
projects  which  it  believes  are  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title;  and 
“(3)  review  all  proposals  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  enter  into  contracts  under  this  title 
and  certify  approval  to  the  Commissioner 
of  any  such  contracts  which  it  believes  are 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

“(c)  The  Commissioner  may  utilize  the 
services  of  any  member  or  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  connection  with  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  conference 
periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

“(d)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day, 
and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  actual  and  necessary  travel  and  sub¬ 
sistence  expenses  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  places  of  residence. 

"Special  Personnel 

"Sec.  762.  The  Commissioner  may  secure 
from  time  to  time  and  for  such  periods  as 
he  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the 
civil-service  laws,  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  persons  in  the  United  States  and  from 
abroad  who  are  experts  in  the  utilization  and 
adaptation  of  television,  radio,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  and  other  related  media  of  communi¬ 
cation  for  educational  purposes. 

"Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec.  763.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959,  and  the  sum 
of  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeed¬ 


ing  fiscal  years  for  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this-title. 

“TITLE  VIII - AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

"Statement  of  Findings  and  Purpose 
“Sec.  801.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  excellent  programs  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  which  States  have  established  and  are 
carrying  on  with  the  assistance  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  (the 
George-Barden  Act),  need  extension  to  pro¬ 
vide  vocational  education  to  residents  of 
areas  inadequately  served  and  also  to  meet 
national  defense  requirements  for  personnel 
equipped  to  render  skilled  assistance  in 
fields  particularly  affected  by  scientific  and 
technological  developments.  It  is  therefore 
the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  States  so  that  they  may  im¬ 
prove  their  vocational  education  programs 
through  area  vocational  education  programs 
approved  by  State  boards  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  as  providing  vocational  and  related 
technical  training  and  retraining  for  youths, 
adults,  and  older  persons,  including  related 
instruction  for  apprentices,  designed  to  fit 
them  for  useful  employment  as  technicians 
or  skilled  workers  in  scientific  or  technical 
fields. 

“Amendment  to  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1946 

“Sec.  802.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1946  (20  U.  S.  C.  15i-15m,  15o-15q.  15aa-15jj ) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  title  II  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  title ; 

“  ‘TITLE  III - AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

“  ‘Authorization  of  Appropriations 
“  ‘Sec.  301.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Junf?>30, 
1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  for  area 
vocational  education  programs,  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  for  expenditure  in  the  States  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  302. 

“  ‘Allotments  to  States 
“  ‘Sec.  '302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri¬ 
ated  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section 
301,  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  such  sums  ‘  as  the  total  of  the  amounts 
apportioned  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  the 
Act  of  March  18,  1950  (20  U.  S.  C.  31-33), 
and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956 
(20  U.  S.  C.  34),  to  such  State  for  such  year 
bears  to  the  total  of  the  amounts  so  appor¬ 
tioned  to  all  the  States  for  such  yeai. 

“‘(b)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  State  certifies  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  will  not  be  required  for  carrying 
out  area  vocational  education  programs  ( un¬ 
der  the  part  of  the  State  plan  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  305)  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to 
other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original  al¬ 
lotments  to  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year.  Any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a). 

“  ‘Payments  to  States 
"  ‘Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  amount  paid  to  a 
State  from  its  allotment  under  section  302 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  on  condi¬ 
tion; 

“‘(1)  that  there  shall  be  spent  for  such 
year  an  equal  amount  in  State  or  local 
funds,  or  both,  for  area  vocational  education 
programs  operated  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title; 

“  ‘(2)  that  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  will  not  be  used  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  State  or  local  funds,  or  both,  being  spent 
for  vocational  education  programs  operated 
under  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca- 
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tional  Education  Act  and  titles  I  and  II  of 
this  Act  and  reported  to  the  Commissioner, 
but  such  State  or  local  funds,  or  both,  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  for  dollar  for 
dollar  matching  of  funds  allotted  to  a  State 
under  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  and  titles  I  and  II  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  match  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  this  title; , 

“  ‘(3)  that  funds  appropriated  under  sec¬ 
tion  301  of  thts  title  shall  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  training  of  individuals  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  them  for  useful  employment  as 
highly  skilled  technicians  in  recognized  oc¬ 
cupations  requiring  scientific  knowledge,  as 
determined  by  the  State  board  for  such 
State,  in  fields  necessary  for  the  national 
defense. 

“  ‘(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  for  area 
vocational  education  programs  under  this 
title  for  such  period;  and  shall  pay  to  the 
State,  from  the  allotment  available  therefor, 
the  amount  so  estimated  by  him  for  such 
period,  reduced  or  increased,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted 
under  this  subsection)  by  which  he  finds 
that  his  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  the  State  for  any  prior  period  for  such 
purpose  under  this  title  was  greater  or  less 
than  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
paid  to  the  State  for  such  prior  period  under 
this  title  for  such  purpose.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  in  such  installments  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine. 

“  ‘Use  of  Funds 

“  ‘Sec.  304.  (a)  Funds  paid  to  a  State  un¬ 
der  this  title  for  area  vocational  education 
programs  may  be  used,  in  carrying  out  such 
programs  (under  the  part  of  the  State  plan 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  305), 
for — 

“‘(1)  maintenance  of  adequate  programs 
of  administration,  supervision,  and  teacher¬ 
training; 

“‘(2)  salaries  and  necessary  travel  ex¬ 
penses  of  State  or  local  school  personnel,  in¬ 
cluding  teachers,  coordinators,  supervisors, 
vocational  guidance  counselors,  teacher- 
trainers,  directors,  administrators,  and 
others; 

“  ‘(3)  travel  expenses  of  members  of  advis¬ 
ory  committees  or  State  boards; 

“‘(4)  purchase,  rental,  or  other  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  maintenance  and  repair,  of  instruc¬ 
tional  equipment; 

“‘(5)  purchase  of  instructional  supplies 
and  teaching  aids; 

“‘(6)  necessary  costs  of  transportation  of 
students; 

“‘(7)  securing  necessary  educational  in¬ 
formation  and  data  as  a  basis  for  the  proper 
development  of  area  vocational  education 
programs  and  programs  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance; 

“‘(8)  training  and  work-experience  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  out-of-school  youths; 

“‘(9)  related  instruction  for  apprentices; 
and 

‘“(10)  determining  the  need  for,  and  plan¬ 
ning  and  developing,  area  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  programs. 

“‘(b)  Any  equipment  and  teaching  aids 
purchased  with  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  State. 

“  ‘Additional  State  Plan  Requirements 
'Sec.  305.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  title  the  State  plan  must  be 
amended  to  include  a  new  part  which — 

“‘(1)  designates  the  State  board  as  the 
sole  agency  for  administration  of  such  part 
of  the  plan  (or  for  the  supervision  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  thereof  by  State  or  local  educa¬ 
tional  agencies); 

“‘(2)  provides  minimum  qualifications 
for  teachers,  teacher-trainers,  supervisors,  di¬ 


rectors  and  others  having  responsibilities  un¬ 
der  the  plan; 

“  ‘(3)  shows  the  plans,  policies,  and  meth¬ 
ods  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  such  part 
of  the  State  plan; 

“‘(4)  provides  such  accounting,  budget¬ 
ing,  and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  ojf  such  part  of  the  State 
plan;  and 

“  ‘  ( 5 )  provides  that  the  Statq  board  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  functions  un¬ 
der  this  title. 

“‘(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
part  of  any  plan  for  purposes  of  this  title  if 
he  finds  that  it  fulfills  the  conditions  speci¬ 
fied  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

“‘(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear¬ 
ing  to  the  State  board  finds  that — 

“  '  ( 1 )  the  part  of  the  State  plan  approved 
under  subsection  (b)  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  any  provision 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
to  be  included  in  such  part;  or 

“‘(2)  in  the  administration  of  such  part 
of  the  plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub¬ 
stantially  with  any  such  provision; 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
board  that  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
to  the  State  from  its  allotments  under  sec¬ 
tion  302  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  further 
payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State  for 
projects  under  or  portions  of  such  part  of 
the  State  plan  affected  by  such  failure)  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  no  further  pay¬ 
ments  to  such  State  from  its  allotments  un¬ 
der  section  302  ( or  shall  limit  payments  to 
projects  under  or  portions  of  such  part  of 
the  State  plan  in  which  there  is  no  such 
failure) . 

“‘(d)  (1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner’s  action  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located.  The 
summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  forthwith  certify  and  file  in 
the  court  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  record  on  which  he  based  hig" action. 

“  ‘(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  unless  substantially  contrary  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re¬ 
mand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  certify  to  the  court  the  transcript  and 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  unless  substantially  contrary  to 
the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

“  ‘(3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  .  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

“  ‘Appropriations  for  Administration 

“  ‘Sec.  306.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  included  for  each  fiscal  year  in  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

“  ‘Definitions 

“  ‘Sec.  307.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

“  ‘(a)  The  term  “State”  includes  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Guam. 


“  ‘(b)  The  term  “Commissioner”  means 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

“‘(c)  The  terms  “State  plan”  and  “State 
board”  shall  have  the  meaning  which  said 
terms  have  in  the  Act  approved  February 
23,  1917  (39  Stat.  929,  ch.  114). 

“‘(d)  The  term  “area  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  program”  means  a  program  consisting 
of  one  or  more  less-than-college-grade 
courses  conducted  under  public  supervision 
and  control  and  on  an  organized,  sys¬ 
tematic  class  basis,  which  is  designed  to 
fit  individuals  for  useful  employment  as 
technicians  or  skilled  workers  in  recognized 
occupations  requiring  scientific  or  technical 
knowledge,  and  which  is  made  available  to 
residents  of  the  State  or  an  area  thereof 
designated  and  approved  by  the  State  board, 
who  either  have  completed  junior  high 
school  or,  regardless  of  their  school  credits, 
are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  profit  by  the  in¬ 
struction  offered.’ 

“TITLE  IX - SCIENCE  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

“Functionsof  the  Service 

Sec.  901.  The  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  shall  establish  a  Science  Information 
Service.  The  Foundation,  through  such 
Service,  shall  (1)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the 
provision  of,  indexing,  abstracting,  translat¬ 
ing,  and  other  services  leading  to  a  more 
effective  dissemination  of  scientific  informa¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  undertake  programs  to  develop 
new  or  improved  methods,  including  mechan¬ 
ized  systems,  for  making  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  available. 

“Science  Information  Council 

“Sec.  902.  (a)  The  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  shall  establish,  in  the  Foundation,  a 
Science  Information  Council  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Council”)  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the 
director  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
the  director  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  library,  and  the  head  of  the  Science  In¬ 
formation  Service,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
ex  officio  members,  and  fifteen  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  Council  shall  an¬ 
nually  elect  one  of  the  appointed  members' 
to  serve  as  chairman  until  the  next  elec¬ 
tion.  Six  of  the  appointed  members  shall  be 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  fundamental  sci¬ 
ence.  six  shall  be  leaders  in  the  fields 
of  librarianship  and  scientific  documen¬ 
tation,  and  three  shall  be  outstanding 
representatives  of  the  lay  public  who  have 
demonstrated  interest  in  the  problems  of 
communication.  Each  appointed  member  of 
such  Council  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2) 
of  the  members  first  appointed,  four  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  four 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and 
three  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
as  designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  at  the  time  of 
appointment.  No  appointed  member  of  the 
Council  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment 
until  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  end  of 
his  preceding  term. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  advise,  to  consult  with,  and  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  to,  the  head  of  the  Science 
Information  Service.  The  Council  shall  meet 
at  least  twice  each  year,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  majority  thereof  deems  appro¬ 
priate. 

“(c)  Persons  appointed  to  the  Council 
shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  but  not  to 
exceed  $50  per  day,  and  shall  also  be  entitled 
to  receive  an  allowance  for  actual  and  neces- 
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sary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  places  of  residence. 
"Authority  for  Certain  Grants  and  Contracts 
“Sec.  903.  In,  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  title,  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  shall  have  the  same  power  and  au¬ 
thority  it  has  under  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions  under  that  Act. 

"Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec.  904.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1959,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"TITLE  X - MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

"Administration 

“Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act,  except  the  making  of  regu¬ 
lations,  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Education. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  titles  of  this 
Act  for  which  he  is  responsible,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and,  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
StateS'(41  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  5) ,  of  any  other  pub¬ 
lic  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  in 
accordance  with  agreements  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  include  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  full 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  under  this  Act,  including  recommen¬ 
dations  for  needed  revisions  in  the  provisions^ 
thereof. 

“(d)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  and  con¬ 
sult  with  the  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  scholarship, 
fellowship,  or  other  educational  programs 
with  a  view  to  securing  full  information 
concerning  all  specialized  scholarship,  fel¬ 
lowship,  or  other  educational  programs  ad¬ 
ministered  by  or  under  any  such  department 
or  agency  and  to  developing  policies  and 
procedures  which  will  strengthen  the  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  objectives  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  utilized  for  such 
purposes  by  any  such  department  or  agency. 

“(e)  Any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  exercise  its  functions  under  any 
other  law  in  such  manner  as  will  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
superseding  or  limiting  the  authority  of  any 
any  such  agency  under  any  other  law. 

"(f)  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  expenditure 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
make  payments  or  loans  to  any  individual 
unless  such  individual  (1)  has  executed  and 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  an  affidavit  that 
he  does  not  believe  in,  and  is  not  a  member 
of  and  does  not  support  any  organization 
that  believes  in  or  teaches,  the  overthrow 
of  the  United  States  Government  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  unconstitu¬ 
tional  methods,  and  (2)  has  taken  and  sub¬ 
scribed  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in ’the  fol¬ 
lowing  form:  ‘I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.’  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  such  affidavits. 

"Advisory  Committees 
"Sec.  1002.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint  an 
advisory  committee,  or  advisory  committees, 
to  advise  and  consult  with  him  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  which  he  is  responsible.  Any 


such  committee  shall  have  twelve  members 
as  follows : 

“(1)  Four  members  who  are  recognized 
scholars  in  any  of  the  following  fields:  engi¬ 
neering,  mathematics,  or  science; 

"(2)  Four  members  who  are  recognized 
scholars  in  any  of  the  fields  of  the  humani¬ 
ties;  and 

“(3)  Four  members  from  such  fields  of 
endeavor  as  the  Commissioner  deems  ap¬ 
propriate. 

Members  of  an  advisory  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  under  this  section,  while  attending 
conferences  or  meetings  of  the  committee, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $50  per  diem,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv¬ 
ice  employed  intermittently. 

“Exemption  From  Conflict-of-interest  Laws 
of  Members  of  Advisory  Committees  or 
Information  Council 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  Any  member  of  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  or  information  council  ap¬ 
pointed  under  this  Act  is  hereby  exempted, 
with  respect  to  such  appointment,  from  the 
operation  of  sections  281,  283,  284,  and  1914 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
U.  S.  C.  99) ,  except  as  otherwise  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  exemption  granted  by  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  shall  not  extend — - 

"(1)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary 
in  connection  with  the  appointee’s  Govern¬ 
ment  service  from  any  source  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  or 

“(2)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  further  period  of  two  years 
after  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  or  participation  in  the  prosecution,  by 
any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim 
against  the  Government  involving  any  mat¬ 
ter  concerning  which  the  appointee  had  any 
responsibility  arising  out  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 

“Administration  of  State  Plans 
"Sec.  1004.  (a)  No  State  plan  submitted 
under  one  of  the  titles  of  this  Act  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  which  does 
not — 

“(1)  provide,  in  the  case  of  a  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  under  title  III  or  under  title  V,  or 
section  1009  of  this  title,  that  the  State 
educational  agency  will  be  the  sole  agency 
for  administering  the  plan; 

"(2)  provide  that  such  commission  or 
agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  may  be  reasonably  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform 
his  duties  under  such  title  or  section;  and 
“(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  such  title  or  section. 

“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  Act,  or  any  modification  thereof  with¬ 
out  first  affording  the  agency  administering 
the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear¬ 
ing  to  the  agency  administering  a  State 
plan  approved  under  one  of  the  titles  of  this 
Act,  finds  that — 

“(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act  governing  its  original  ap¬ 
proval,  or 

"(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Commissioner 


shall  notify  such  State  agency,  in  the  case 
of  a  plan  submitted  under  title  III  or  V 
or  section  1009  of  this  title,  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under 
such  title  or  section  (or,  in  his  discretion, 
further  payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited 
to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) , 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so 
satisfied,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  no 
further  payments  to  such  State  under  such 
title  or  section,  as  the  case  may  be  (or  shall 
limit  payments  to  programs  under  or  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure) . 

"Judicial  Review 

“Sec.  1005.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner’s  final  action  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  under  this  Act,  or  with  respect  to 
his  final  action  under  section  1004  (c),  such 
State  may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of 
such  action,  file  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  capital  of 
the  State  is  located,  a  petition  to  review  such 
action.  The  petition  for  review  shall  ( 1 ) 
contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  appeal  is  based  and  (2)  designate 
that  part  of  the  Commissioner’s  decision 
sought  to  be  reviewed. 

“(b)  Notification  of  the  filing  of  the  pe¬ 
tition  for  review  shall  be  given  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  by  mailing  a  copy  of  the  petition 
to  the  Commissioner. 

“(c)  No  costs  or  docket  fees  shall  be 
charged  or  imposed  with  respect'  to  any  judi¬ 
cial  review  proceedings,  or  appeal  therefrom, 
taken  under  this  Act. 

“(d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition  for  re¬ 
view  the  Commissioner  shall,  within  twenty 
days  thereafter,  certify  and  file  in  the  court 
the  record  on  review,  consisting  of  the  com¬ 
plete  transcript  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
Commissioner.  No  party  to  such  review  shall 
be  required,  by  rule  of  court  or  otherwise,  to 
print  the  contents  of  such  record  filed  in  the 
court. 

“(e)  The  court  after  review  may  dismiss 
the  petition  or  deny  the  relief  prayed  for,  or 
may  suspend,  modify,  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  action  of  the  Commissioner, 
or  may  compel  action  unlawfully  withheld. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  as  provided  in  section  1291  and 
1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

“Method  of  Payment 

"Sec.  1006.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any 
individual  or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency, 
institution  of  higher  education,  or  -any  other 
organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant,  loan,  or 
contract,  may  be  made  in  installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and, 
in  the  case  of  grants  or  loans,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

“Administrative  Appropriations  Authorized 

“Sec.  1007.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there¬ 
after,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  including  the  administrative  expenses 
of  State  commissions. 

“Allotments  to  Territories  and  Possessions 

“Sec.  1008.  The  amounts  reserved  by  the 
Commissioner  under  sections  302  and  502 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  the  type  of  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  under  the  part  or  title  in 
which  the  section  appears. 

"Improvement  of  Statistical  Services  of  State 
Educational  Agencies 

"Sec.  1009.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  States  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
adequacy  and  reliability  of  educational 
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statistics  provided  by  State  and  local  reports 
and  records  and  the  methods  and  techniques 
for  collecting  and  processing  educational 
data  and  disseminating  information  about 
the  condition  and  progress  of  eduction  in 
the  States,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  and  each  of  the  3  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  for  grants  to  States  under  this 
section,  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  de¬ 
termine. 

“(b)  Grants  under  this  section  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  State  educational  agency  programs 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  in¬ 
cluding  (1)  improving  the  collection,  anal¬ 
ysis,  and  reporting  of  statistical  data  sup¬ 
plied  by  local  educational  units,  (2)  the 
development  of  accounting  and  reporting 
manuals  to  serve  as  guides  for  local  educa¬ 
tional  units,  (3)  the  conduct  of  conferences 
and  training  for  personnel  of  local  educa¬ 
tional  units  and  of  periodic  reviews  and  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  program  for  records  and  re¬ 
ports,  (4)  improving  methods  for  obtaining, 
from  other  State  agencies  within  the  State, 
educational  data  not  collected  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  or  (5)  expediting  the 
processing  and  reporting  of  statistical  data 
through  installation  and  operation  of  me¬ 
chanical  equipment.  The  total  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  any  State  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

“(c)  Payments  with  respect  to  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  State  educational  agency  under 
this  section  may  be  made  (1)  only  to  the 
extent  it  is  a  new  program  or  an  addition  to 
or  expansion  of  an  existing  program,  and 

(2)  only  if  the  State  plan  approved  under 
subsection  (d)  includes  such  program. 

“(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  for  purposes  of  this  section  If 
such  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
1004  (a)  and  sets  forth  the  programs  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  carried  out  under  the  plan  and 
the  general  policies  to  be  followed  in  doing 
so.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Graham  A.  Garden, 
Cleveland  M.  Bailey, 

Carl  Elliott, 

Lee  Metcalf, 

Carroll  D.  Kearns, 

H.  G.  Haskell, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Lister  Hill, 

Pat  McNamara, 
jf  Ralph  Yarborough, 

,  H.  Alexander  Smith, 
Gordon  Allott, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  13247)  to 
strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  in  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  educational  programs  to 
meet  critical  national  needs;  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
a  substitute.  The  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  agreed  upon  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
are  noted  in  the  following  outline,  except 
for  minor,  technical,  and  conforming 
changes. 

title  i — general  provisions 

The  provisions  of  this  title  in  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  in  the  House  bill,  except  that 


changes  have  been  made  in  the  findings 
and  declaration  of  policy  to  make  it  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
conferees. 

TITLE  II - LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS 

OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the 
establishment  at  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  funds  for  the  making  of  low-interest 
loans  to  students  in  need  thereof  to  pursue 
their  courses  of  study,  and  to  make  loans  to 
institutions  to  enable  them  to  establish  the 
funds  where  necessary.  The  Senate  provision 
for  loans  differed  substantially.  The  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  adopts  the  House  bill,  with 
several  changes  which  are  generally  of  minor 
importance.  These  changes  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(1)  The  Senate  amendment  required  no 
matching  of  Federal  funds.  The  requirement 
in  the  House  bill  of  20  percent  matching  by 
colleges  of  Federal  funds  is  reduced  in  the 
conference  substitute  to  10  percent  match¬ 
ing. 

(2)  The  House  bill  provided  that  interest 
on  student  loans  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
2  percent  per  year  while  the  student  was  in 
school  and  for  one  year  thereafter.  There¬ 
after  the  loan  would  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  percent  per  year.  ‘  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  in  its  loan  title,  provided  for  interest 
at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  year,  beginning 
one  year  after  the  student  finished  school. 
The  conference  substitute  provides  for  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  year,  begin¬ 
ning  one  year  after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be 
a  full-time  student  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education. 

(3)  The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
the  loan  would  be  canceled  for  service  as  a 
full-time  teacher  in  an  elementary  or  sec¬ 
ondary  school  at  the  rate  of  20  per  centum 
of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan  (plus  in¬ 
terest  thereon)  for  each  academic  year  of 
such  service.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  for  the  cancellation  of-  one-half  of 
the  loan  for  teaching  over  a  five-year  period 
in  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

(4)  Under  the  House  bill  loans  would  be 
repaid  in  equal  annual  installments.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  a  provision  of 
the  Senate  amendment  making  it  explicit 
that  repayments  may  be  made  in  install¬ 
ments  which  are  graduated. 

(5)  The  conference  substitute  also  adopts 
a  provision,  taken  from  the  Senate  afnend- 
ment,  suspending  payments  on  principal, 
and  interest  accruals,  while  the  borrower  is 
in  the  Armed  Forces  (but  not  for  more  than 
three  years) . 

(6)  The  House  bill  provided  that  loans 
shall  be  made  without  discrimination  based 
upon  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  sex.  The  conference  substitute  omits 
this  provision. 

(7)  The  conference  substitute  incorpo¬ 

rates  a  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
that  in  making  loans  special  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  persons  whose  academic 
background  indicates  a  superior  capacity  or 
preparation  in  science,  mathematics,  engi¬ 
neering,  or  modern  foreign  language,  and 
primarily  to  persons  with  a  superior  aca¬ 
demic  background  who  express  a  desire  to 
teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 
TITLE  III - FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  STRENGTH¬ 

ENING  SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  MODERN 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  1959  and  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  making 
payments  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  suitable  for  use 
in  providing  education  in  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  modern  foreign  language  and  for 
minor  remodeling  of  the  laboratory  or  other 
space  used  for  such  material  and  equipment. 
The  bill  also  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000  for  making  payments  to  the  States 


for  expansion  or  improvement  of  supervisory 
or  related  services  in  the  fields  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages, 
and  the  administration  of  the  State  plan. 

The  Senate  amendment  follows  the  House 
bill  with  two  exceptions. 

First,  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
in  the  Senate  amendment  for  laboratory 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  was  $70,- 
000,000  per  year. 

Secondly,  the  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  12  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  laboratory  equipment  and  minor  re¬ 
modeling  would  be  used  for  making  loans  to 
private  nonprofit  schools.  The  sums  avail¬ 
able  for  loans  would  be  allotted  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  numbers 
of  children  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  re¬ 
spective  States.  The  loans  would  be  made 
for  the  same  purposes  that  the  grants  could 
be  made  under  the  title.  The  loans  would 
bear  interest  at  one-quarter  of  1  percent  per 
year  above  the  rate  equal  to  the  current 
average  yield  on  all  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  (adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percent) ,  and 
shall  mature  not  later  than  10  years  after 
the  loan  is  made. 

The  conference  substitute  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 

TITLE  IV - NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provided  for  the  award  of  1,000  fel¬ 
lowships  for  fiscal  1959,  and  1,500  such  fel¬ 
lowships  for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal 
years,  for  periods  of  study  not  in  excess  of 
three  academic  years.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  versions  was  a  provision  in 
the  House  bill  that  the  fellowships  be 
awarded  without  discrimination  based  upon 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 
The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
adopts  the  language  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment. 

TITLE  V - GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING,  AND  TESTING; 

IDENTIFICATION  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  ABLE 

STUDENTS 

Part  A — State  programs  , 

Both  versions  provide  substantially  sim¬ 
ilar  programs  of  Federal  assistance  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of  programs  of 
testing  and  guidance  and  counseling:  The 
Senate  amendment  differs  from  the  House 
bill  in  providing  that  where  a  State  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  is  not  authorized 
to  use  State  funds  for  testing  students  in 
private  nonprofit  secondary  schools  to  de¬ 
termine  aptitude  and  ability,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  arrange  for  testing  such  stu¬ 
dents,  and  would  pay  the  cost  thereof  for 
fiscal  1959,  and  one-half  the  cost  thereof  for 
any  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  out 
of  the  State’s  allotment.  This  testing  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  comparable  to  that  carried 
out  in  the  public  schools.  The  conference 
substitute  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Senate  bill. 

Part  B — Institute?  in  guidance  and 
counseling 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provided  for  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
stitutes  in  guidance  and  counseling,  al¬ 
though  in  somewhat  different  language.  The 
differences  of  substance  between  the  two 
versions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  House  bill  authorized  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  1959,  and  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
^hile  the  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $6,250,000  for  fiscal  1959, 
and  $7,250,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years. 

(2)  The  House  bill,  unlike  the  Senate 
amendment,  contained  a  provision  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  institutes  would  place  emphasis 
upon  the  counseling  and  guidance  of  gifted 
students. 
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(3)  Under  the  House  bill  a  person  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  public  school  system  who  is 
engaged  in  guidance  and  counseling  on  a 
full  or  part-time  basis  would  receive  a 
stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week,  plus  $15 
a  week  for  each  dependent,  except  that  no 
one  would  receive  more  than  his  last  rate  of 
salary  during  the  preceding  academic  year. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  pay¬ 
ments  of  stipends  and  allowances  for  de¬ 
pendents  to  personnel  and  teachers  engaged 
in,  or  preparing  to  engage  in,  counseling  and 
guidance  in  public  secondary  schools,  but 
no  maximum  permissible  amount  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  such  stipends  and  allowances. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Senate  amendment,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  limiting  the 
1  amount  of  stipends  to  $75  a  week  and  of 
dependents’  allowances  to  $15  per  dependent 
per  week  are  included  in  the  substitute. 

TITLE  VI - LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment 
both  authorized  the  Commissioner  to  con¬ 
tract  for  the  operation  by  institutions  of 
higher  education  during  fiscal  1959  through 
fiscal  1962  of  short-term  or  regular  session 
institutes  for  advanced  training,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  use  of  new  teaching  methods  and 
instructional  materials,  for  individuals  who 
are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  the 
teaching,  or  supervising  or  training  teachers 
of  any  modern  foreign  language  in  schools 
at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level.  No 
specific  authorization  of  appropriations  is 
provided  for  such  institutes  in  the  House 
bill,  but  for  carrying  out  all  of  title  IV  of  the 
House  bill  (relating  to  language  develop¬ 
ment)  ,  section  404  authorizes  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000  for  each  of 
the  four  fiscal  years  of  the  program.  The 
Senate  amendment  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
years  of  the  program  authorizes  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $7,250,000  for  such  institutes. 

Both  versions  would  also  provide  for  the 
payment  of  stipends  and  dependents’  allow¬ 
ances  to  persons  attending  the  institutes. 
The  House  bill  also  provided  for  travel  to  and 
from  their  places  of  residence  of  individuals 
attending  such  institutes  and  their  depend¬ 
ents.  The  Senate  version  has  no  similar  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
adopts  the  Senate  version,  except  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  person  attending  a  language  in¬ 
stitute  shall  be  eligible  (after  application) 
therefor  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attendance 
at  such  institute,  and  each  such  person  with 
one  or  more  dependents  shall  receive  an  ad¬ 
ditional  stipend  of  $15  per  week  for  each 
such  dependent. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
both  provided  for  language  and  area  cen¬ 
ters  and  for  research  and  studies  in  language 
instruction.  The  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  the  House  bill,  except  that  the 
appropriation  of  $8,000,000  is  authorized,  in¬ 
stead  of  $4,500,000,  as  provided  in  the  House 
bill  for  all  language  development. 

TITLE  vn - RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION  IN 

MORE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  TELEVISION, 

RADIO,  MOTION  PICTURES,  AND  RELATED  MEDIA 

FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $2  million  a  year  for  4  years  to  en¬ 
able  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  to  undertake  functions 
detailed  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of 
section  701  of  the  House  bill,  to  enable  him 
to  provide  (upon  request)  advice,  counsel, 
and  technical  assistance  to  State  or  local 
educational  agencies  or  institutions  of  high¬ 
er  education  undertaking  to  utilize  televi¬ 
sion,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related 
communications  media  in  providing  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $5  million  for  the  fiscal  year 


•  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  $10  million  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  years  to  carry 
out  research  and  experimentation  (directly 
or  through  grant  or  contract)  with  respect 
to  adaptation  and  utilization  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  com¬ 
munications  media  for  educational  purposes 
and  to  disseminate  information  with  respect 
to  new  educational  media. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  established  in 
the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  New  Educational  Media,  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
secure  (without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
laws)  the  assistance  and  advice  of  persons 
who  are  expert  in  the  adaptation  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures, 
and  other  related  media  of  communication 
for  educational  purposes. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  that  (1)  it 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $3  mil¬ 
lion  for  fiscal  1959  and  $5  million  for  each 
of  the  next  three  fiscal  years,  and  (2)  it 
permits  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  only  through 
grants  and  contracts. 

TITLE  VIII - AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  title 
relating  to  area  vocational  programs  which 
had  no  counterpart  in  the  House  bill.  This 
title  was  designed  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  so  that  they  could  improve  and 
expand  their  vocational  education  programs 
through  area  vocational  education  programs; 
approved  by  State  boards  as  providing  voca¬ 
tional  and  related  technical  training  and 
retraining  for  youths,  adults,  and  older  per¬ 
sons,  including  related  instruction  for  ap¬ 
prentices,  designed  to  fit  them  for  useful 
employment  as  technicians  or  skilled  work¬ 
ers  in  scientific  and  technical  fields. 

The  title  amends  the  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1946  (the  George-Barden  Act) 
by  adding  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  III — :AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Section  301 — Authorization  of  appropriations 

This  section  authorizes  appropriation  of 
$20  million  for  fiscal  1959  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Section  302 — Allotments  to  States 

The  amounts  appropriated  are  to  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  States  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
total  amounts  allotted  under  title  I  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946,  the  Act  of 
March  18,  1950,  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1956. 

The  amounts  allotted  to  a  State,  but  not 
required  by  it  (according  to  its  certification), 
would  be  available  for  reallotment  to  other 
States. 

Section  303 — Payments  to  States 

The  payments  shall  be  made  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  State  will  match  the  grants  on 
a  50-50  basis  and  that  the  amounts  granted 
will  not  be  used  to  reduce  State  or  local 
funds  used  for  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George- 
Barden  Acts,  although  State  and  local  funds 
under  those  laws  in  excess  of  what  is  needed 
for  50-50  matching  could  be  used  to  match 
the  new  Federal  funds. 

This  section  provides  payments  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  estimates,  with  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments  for  overpayments  or  under¬ 
payments  in  previous  periods,  on  a  quar¬ 
terly  basis  or  any  other  period  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner.  The  payments  could  be 
made  in  installments  determined  by  the 
Commissioner. 

The  section  also  provides  that  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  for  this  program  will  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  training  of  individuals  designed 
to  fit  them  for  useful  employment  as  highly 
skilled  technicians  or  semiprofessional  per¬ 
sonnel  in  recognized  occupations  requiring 


scientific  knowledge  in  fields  necessary  for 
the  national  defense. 

Section  304 — Use  of  funds 

Amounts  allotted  under  this  title  could 
be  used  for  administration,  supervision,  and 
teacher-training  expenses;  for  salaries  and 
travel  expenses  for  school  personnel;  for 
travel  expenses  for  advisory  committees;  for 
purchase  and  rental  of  instructional  equip¬ 
ment  (and  maintenance  and  repair  thereof) 
and  purchase  of  instructional  supplies  and 
teaching  aids;  for  transportation  of  stu¬ 
dents;  for  securing  necessary  educational 
information  for  development  of  programs; 
for  training  and  work  experience  for  out-of¬ 
school  youth;  for  related  instruction  for 
apprentices;  and  for  determining  the  need 
.  for  and  planning  of  the  programs. 

Any  equipment  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
allotted  funds  would  become  State  property. 

Section  305 — Additional  State  plan 
requirements 

In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title,  its  State  plan  must  be 
amended  to — 

(1)  designate  the  State  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  the  plan’s  administration  or  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  supervision  of  its  administration 
by  State  or  local  educational  agencies; 

(2)  set  up  minimum  qualifications  for  per¬ 
sons  having  responsibilities  under  the  plan; 

(3)  outline  specific  plans,  policies  and 
methods  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan; 

(4)  provide  for  proper  accounting  and 
budgeting  methods  and  provide  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  necessary  reports  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Any  plan  meeting  these  requirements  would 
be  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

If  the  Commissioner  subsequently  finds 
the  State  has  failed  to  comply  substantially 
with  the  above  requirements  in  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  plan  or  because  of  a  change 
in  State  plan,  he  shall,  upon  notifying  the 
State  board,  stop  further  payments  or  limit 
such  payments  to  parts  of  the  plan  not  af¬ 
fected  by  such  failure  until  such  time  as 
the  State  has  complied  with  the  require¬ 
ments.  Such  action  may  only  be  taken  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  has  been 
accorded  the  State  board. 

The  State  may  appeal  the  Commissioner’s 
decision  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals. 
The  summons  and  the  noticq  of  appeal  may 
be  served  at  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
The  findings  of  fact  of  the  Commissioner 
are  conclusive  unless  substantially  contrary 
to  the  weight  of  evidence;  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Commissioner  for  further  evidence  to 
be  taken.  The  court  would  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  affirm  or  set  aside  the  decision  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  of  appeals  would  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Section  306 — Appropriations  for  administra¬ 
tion 

This  section  authorizes  the  inclusion  in 
the  appropriations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  such  sums 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  administer  this  new 
title  of  the  George-Barden  Act. 

Section  307- — Definitions 

This  section  provides  definitions  of  the 
terms  listed  below  ta  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  new  title, 

(1)  The  term  “State”  includes  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Guam. 

(2)  The  term  “Commissioner”  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(3)  The  terms  "State  plan”  and  “State 
board”  have  the  same  meaning  which  said 
terms  have  in  the  act  approved  February  23, 
1917  (39  Stat.  929,  ch.  114) . 

(4)  The  term  “area  vocational  education 
program”  means  a  program  consisting  of  one 
or  more  less-than-college  grade  courses  con- 
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ducted  under  public  supervision  and  control 
and  on  an  organized,  systematic  class  basis, 
which  is  designed  to  fit  individuals  for  use¬ 
ful  employment  as  technicians  or  skilled 
workers  in  recognized  occupations  requiring 
scientific  or  technical  knowledge,  and  which 
is  made  available  to  residents  of  the  State 
or  an  area  thereof  designated  and  approved 
by  the  State  board,  who  either  have  com¬ 
pleted  junior  high  school  or,  regardless  of 
their  school  credits,  are  at  least  16  years  of 
age  and  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  profit 
by  the  instruction  offered. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  that  (1)  the 
appropriations  authorized  are  reduced  to 
$15,000,000  a  year,  and  (2)  the  provision  in 
the  Senate  amendment  limiting  the  types  of 
training  for  which  the  funds  may  be  used  is 
modified  to  delete  the  reference  therein  to 
“semiprofessional  personnel”  and  to  give  the 
State  boards  of  vocational  education  the 
function  of  determining  what  are  “recognized 
occupations  requiring  scientific  knowledge”’ 

Courses  in  public  colleges  or  public  junior 
colleges,  which  are  not  offered  toward  a  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  and  meet  other  criteria  of 
“less-than-college-grade”  courses,  could  be 
included  by  the  State  Board  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  just  as  they  are  today  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  George  Barden  Acts. 

TITLE  IX - SCIENCE  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Under  this  provision  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  the  National  Science  Foundation  would  f 
be  required  to  establish  a  Science  Information 
Service.  The  Foundation,  through  the  Serv¬ 
ice,  would  provide  for  indexing,  abstracting, 
translating  and  other  services  leading  to  a 
more  effective  dissemination  of  scientific  in¬ 
formation.  It  would  also  undertake  to  de¬ 
velop  improved  methods  for  making  scien¬ 
tific  information  available. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Science  Information 
Council  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
within  the  Foundation  to  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to,  the 
head  of  the  Science  Information  Service.  The 
Council  would  consist  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  Director  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Library,  and  the  Head  of  the 
Science  Information  Service,  as  ex  officio 
members.  Fifteen  additional  members  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Six  of  the  appointed 
members  would  be  experts  in  the  fields  of 
science,  six  leaders  in  librarianship  and  scien¬ 
tific  documentation;  and  three  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  lay  public  interested  in  the 
fields  of  communication.  The  appointments 
are  for  a  term  of  4  years,  except  that  in  order 
to  provide  for  staggered  terms,  4  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  first  appointed  will  serve  for  a  term  of  3 
years,  4  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  3  for  a  term 
of  1  year.  If  a  member  is  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  the  appointment  shall  be  only  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term.  No  member  may 
be  reappointed  until  after  1  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  his  preceding  term.  The 
Council  is  to  meet  at  least  twice  a  year  or 
more  often  if  necessary. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  would 
have  the  same  power  and  authority  under 
this  title  that  it  has  under  the  National  Scl 
ence  Foundation  Act  of  1950.  Under  the 
Senate  amendment,  all  the  grants  under  the 
title  were  required  to  be  approved  by  the 
National  Science  Board. 

The  title  authorized  the  appropriation, 
starting  with  the  fiscal  year  which  ends 
June  30,  1959,  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
title. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  this  Senate  provision  with  the  sin¬ 
gle  exception  that  the  provision  which  re 
quired  grants  to  be  approved  by  the  Na¬ 


tional  Science  Board  was  deleted  as  unnec-  1 
essary  in  light  of  certain  recent  enactments.  1 

TITLE  X - MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
delegation  by  the  Commissioner  to  any  offi¬ 
cer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  act,  other 
than  the  making  of  regulations.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  accepts  this  provision. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  no  one 
could  receive  a  grant  or  loan  from  funds 
made  available  under  the  act  until  he  exe¬ 
cutes  and  files  a  noncommunist  affidavit 
and  has  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  substitute  adopted  by  the  conferees 
does  not  include  provisions  which  were  in 
the  House  bill  authorizing  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  accept  gifts,  grants,  bequests,  or 
devises  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  There  were  no  comparable  provisions 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Graham  A.  Barden, 
Cleveland  M.  Bailey, 

Carl  Elliott, 

Lee  Metcalf, 

Carroll  D.  Kearns, 

H.  G.  Haskell, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


August  21 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o’clocK\and  7  minutes  p/m.)  the, 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
August  22,  1958\at  12  o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COf 
ETC 


JNICATIONS, 


Under  clause  2  of /ule'^pnv,  executive 
communications  vvere  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

2254.  A  letter  /from  the  Governor,  Canal 
Zone  Government,  transmitting  a  report  of 
claims  paid  yy  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
for  the  period  July  1,  1957,  to  June  SO,  1958, 
pursuant  zo  section  2673  of  title  28,  United 
States  CJode;  to  the  Committee  on  the^ Ju¬ 
diciary/ 

225 /  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretat 
of  t Re  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro-\ 
poked  legislation  entitled  “A  bill  to  provide 
5r  promotion  of  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  *in  the  Ryukyu  Islands”;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Forces. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  Reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  jon  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  12899.  A  bill  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con¬ 
struct  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Val¬ 
ley  project,  California,  and  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  State  of  California  with 
respect  to  the  financing,  construction,  and 
operation  of  additional  works  for  joint  use 
with  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2682). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  H.  R.  7035.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  modifying  the  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  attachment  and  garnishment 
of  wages,  salaries,  and  commissions  of  judg¬ 


ment  debtors,  and  for  other  purposes;  with¬ 
out  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2683).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Aft 
fairs.  H.  R.  13760.  A  bill  to  provide  for  )tne 
denial  of  passports  to  persons  know/ 
engaged  in  activities  intended  to  further  the 
international  Communist  movement  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2684).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hq/se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  o yi  Agriculture. 
H.  R.  10614.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  certain  real  property  in  the  State 
of  Florida  to  Sumter  County,  Fla.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No./2685).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the/vVhole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CANNON:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.  R.  13450.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959, /id  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  2686).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MURRAY :  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  1411.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
26,  1950/relating  to  the  suspension  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  United 
State/  in  the  interest  of  national  security 
(Rqpt.  No.  2687) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

ir.  BARDEN;  Committee  of  conference. 
.  R.  13247.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  edu¬ 
cational  programs  to  meet  critical  national 
needs;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
2688) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL; 

H.  R.  13836.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  repayment  obligation  of  the 
Pine  River  Irrigation  District,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1  H.  R.  13837.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Juniper  unit  of  the 
Yampa-White  project  as  a  participating 
project  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.  R.  13838.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  situated 
\in  the  State  of  Nevada  shall  be  held  in  trust 
ar  members  of  the  Fort  McDermitt  Paiute 
art-d  Shoshone  Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Fort 
McQermitt  Indian  Reservation,  Nev.;  to  the 
Comrqittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
iy  Mr.  BLATNJK: 

H.  R.  12839.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Assistant 
Secretary//  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  Water  pollution  Control,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY : 

H.  R.  13840.  ANbill  to  encourage  expansion 
of  teaching  in  th/education  of  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  children  tl/ough  grants  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  and  to  State  educa¬ 
tional  agencies;  to  tl/  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL 

H.  R.  13841.  A  bill  to  prohibit  convicted 
felons  from  holding  union  office  or  employ¬ 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  /.ducation  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

H.  R.  13842.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Eavesdrop¬ 
ping  under  certain  circumstances,  'and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  Op.  the 
Judiciary.  , 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 

H.  R.  13843.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pa$ 
ment  of  supplemental  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  to  unemployed  persons  attending 
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elimination  of  the  Senate  limitation  of  300  rural  redevelopment  counties,  of 
appointment  of  local-  redevelopment  committees,  and  of  the  specific  employment 
of  private  firms  for  technical  assistance;  and  (e)  minor  changes  in  the  urban 
'enewal  part  of  the  program." 


FARNk PROGRAM.  Sen,  Proxmire  stated  that  the  April  1  reduction  in  dairy  price 
supports  cost  Wis.  dairymen  (j>8|-  million  in  the  past  b  months,  and  thAt  at  the 
same  rime  consumers  had  not  benefited,  and  alleged  that  the  Administration's 
policies  were  aiding  only  the  middleman.  He  inserted  a  table  shoeing  the  in¬ 
crease  irhUSDA  expenditures  since  1953,  and  quoted  from  a  1992  speech  by  the 
President  as  a  basis  for  contending  that  the  Secretary  was  following  a  contrary 
policy.  pp\l7E>3U-6 

Sen.  Martin,  Iowa,  spoke  on  "Fifty  Facts  For  Farmers,^  citing  various 
statistics  and\nformation  to  show  that  trends  in  agriculture  were  favorable, 
pp.  1761U-6 

llu  EDUCATION.  Agreed,  66  to  15,  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  1321*7,  the 
national  defense  education  bill,  pp.  17577-87 

Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  an  article  on  the  national  defense  education  bill, 
H.  R.  132^7.  p.  17753 


15.  PUBLIC  DEBT.  Passed  as  repdrted,  57  to  20,  H.  R.  13580,  to  increase  the  public 

debt  limit  to  M288  billion  through  fiscal  year  1959,  and  ;;?283  billion  there¬ 
after.  pp.  17629-30,  17725,  it.729-h9,  17753-U 

16.  PERSONNEL.  Concurred  in  the  House\ amendments  to  S.  1903,  to  provide  that  Presi¬ 

dential  appointees  who  serve  specific  terms  of  more  than  2  years  overseas  shall 
be  entitled  to  travel  expenses,  theyS^ame  as  other  Federal  employees,  when  they 
return  to  their  place  of  residence  at^the  end  of  their  tour  of  duty.  p.  17590 
Sen.  Allott  commended  Federal  employees  who  "under  handicaps  of  more  work 
with  fewer  people,  are  doing  so  well  in  the  field  of  public  service,"  and  cited 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  office  \n  Colo,  as  an  example,  p.  1751*0 

/  « 

17.  FOREIGN  AID.  Senate  began  ^dbate  on  H.  R.  13i92,  the  mutual  security  appropria¬ 

tion  bill  for  1959.  The  committee  amendments  were  adopted,  pp.  1771*7-50 
)  .  Sen.  Watkins  submitted  an  amendment  to  be  proposed  to  H.R.  13192,  the 

mutual  security  appropriation  bill  for  1 959,  to  add  s?2.5  million  to  the.  bill 
and  allow  the  President  to  use  such  funds  to  alleviate  economic  hardships  over¬ 
seas  caused  by  the  application  of  the  application  of  the  escape  clause  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Tradd  Agreements  Act.  p.  17515 

18.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 5  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sens.  Schoeppel  urgedxenactment  of  legisla¬ 

tion  to  extend  Public  Law  1*80  so  as  to  aid  in  sales  of  surplus  farm  commodities. 

pp.  17529-3* 

19.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.R* 

13856,  the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  1959  (S.  Rept.  2L95)*  P* 

-  1775U  /  \ 

/Sens.  Bridges  and  Williams  submitted  an  amendment  to  be  proposed  to  H.  R. 

1365b,  the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  1959,  to  request  the 
President  to  reduce  expenditures  2%  on  defense  items,  and  4  to  10/o  on  ether 
Appropriations  (except  for  fixed  cost  items  such  as  interest,  pensions, 
Federal-State  cooperative  benefits,  or  veterans  compensation),  with  a  report  on 
actions  taken  on  such  review  to  be  included  in  the  i960  budget,  p.  1775U 

^20.  CONTRACTS.  Passed  as  reported  H.R.  117U9,  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  for  6  months.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed,  pp.  17558,  17596-9 
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VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Adopted  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12226,  to  extend  untj 
June  30,  1959,  the  charter  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  including  nei 
authority  to  operate  salt  water  distillation  facilities  and  continuation 
authority  for  sugar  production,  p.  17600 


22.  FRUII 
indusi 


Sen.  Langer  inserted  an  article  on  a  proposed  chokecherry  pre 
in  N.  D.  pp.  17752*3 
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23.  MUTUAL  SECURITY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1959*  Both  Houses  received''  and  agreed  to 
the  conferencVreport  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  13192  (H.  Rept.  219m) %  The  Senate 
had  passed  the  ^Isdll  earlier  as  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  pp. 
17787-88,  17826-M,  17850-62,  17955-6,  1797U-8,  17991-2,  JdS 97-98  This  bill 
will  now  be  sent  tb,  the  President. 


2h.  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  195 9.  Passed/with  amendments  this  bill, 
H.  R.  13856.  (pp.  1786^-76)  Rejected,  30  to  U5,  An  amendment  by  Sen.  Williams 
for  himself  and  several  others,  which  would  have  requested  the  President  to 
review  expenditures  programmed  by  the  Federal  agencies  during  1959,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  expenditures  2  percent \on  defense  items,  and  U  to  10  percent  on  expendi¬ 
tures  of  other  agencies  (except  for  certain  fixed  cost  items),  and  to  report 
on  actions  taken  on  such  a  review  to  be  included  in  the  I960  budget,  (pp. 
17868-7U)  The  House  concurred  ih  the  Senate  amendments  with  an  amendment  of 
its  own.  (p.  17965)  The  Senate  then  concurred  in  the  House  amendment,  (pp. 
1799U-7)  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  tVthe  President. 

Received  from  the  President  a  supplemental  appropriation  request  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Treasury  (Si Bpc.  119).  p.  17758 


25.  FORESTRY.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  '12281,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  exchange  lands  to  provide  for  an  administrative  site  in  the  El 
Portal  area  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  including  the  exchange  of  National 
Forest  land.  (p.  17790)  Thi^  bill  will  now  be\sent  to  the  President. 

Sen.  Morse  inserted  a /series  of  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Ore.  State 
Labor  Council  relating  to/forestry,  timber,  forest^  disease,  water  power,  etc. 
pp.  17776-8 


26.  BUTTER;  CHEESE,  Agreed  to  the  House  amendments  to  S.  £006,  to  amend  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code/of  19  5U  so  as  to  relieve  the  Surge  oh  General  of  the  Arrry 
and  Navy  from  sitting  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  appeals  boards  to 
decide  appeals  f/om  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  cases  in¬ 
volving  deleterious  substances  in  butter  or  oleomargarine  oXin  any  substance 
in  the  manufacture  of  so-called  filled  cheese,  (pp.  17786-7)  vhis  bill  will 
now  be  sent /to  the  President. 


27.  SCHOOL  LUNCHES.  Agreed  to  the  House  amendment  to  S,  176U,  to  authorize  payment 
of  the / ost  of  free  lunches  for  needy  children  in  the  D.  C.  public  schools. 

(p.  17y87)  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 


FOOT/ ADDITIVES,  Passed  with  amendments  H,  R,  1325U,  to  prohibit  the  use  qf  food 
iditives  until  after  adequate  tests  of  their  safety  have  been  determined^ 
Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Williams  to  exempt  from  the  bill  those  products 
regulated  under  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  The  House  concurred  in' 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill,  (pp.  17791-2,  17938)  This  bill  will  now  be\ 
sent  to  the  President, 
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at  a  price  which  will  appeal  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  necessary  to  experiment  with  a  hatch 
of  berries  in  order  to  find  out  if  this  is  possi¬ 
ble,  and  if  present  plans  are  carried  out, 
Sthe  company  will  need  an  experimental 
hatch  of  2,000  gallons.  If  the  juice  is  high 
enough,  additional  purchases  will  probably 
runSis  high  as  10,000  gallons. 

Success  of  the  experiment  can  very  well 
turn  out  to  be  a  big  item  in  the  future  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  region,  Patrick  Gourneau,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  saidV 

Should  the  experimental  batch  come 
through  with  flying  colors,  there  is  every 
reason  to  belieN  that  a  steady  market  for 
the  berries  in  thX  future  is  assured,  Gour¬ 
neau  stated.  \ 

Two  chokecherry  receiving  stations  have 
been  established  in  theyarea,  one  in  Belcourt, 
the  other  in  Dunseith.  the  company  is  pay¬ 
ing  25  cents  a  gallon  fo\  the  batch  of  ex¬ 
perimental  berries.  If  theVenture  is  a  suc¬ 
cess,  there  will  very  likely  >he  an  increase 
in  the  price  next  year,  Gourneau  said. 

To  insure  the  maximum  retVnn  of  juice 
per  gallon  to  the  company,  the  berries  must 
be  picked  at  the  proper  stage  of\ripeness. 
Dobervich  was  in  the  area  to  instruct  the 
people  when  they  should  start  picknag. 

Berries  must  also  be  picked  cleanVand 
taken  to  market  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  When  it  is  necessary  to  hold  ber¬ 
ries  over  a  day,  they  must  be  stored  in  \ 
cool  place. 

To  accomodate  pickers,  the  receiving  sta¬ 
tions  have  designated  3  days  of  each  week 
as  purchasing  days,  and  4-gallon  capacity 
picking  containers  are  furnished  free  by  the 
company  and  are  available  at  the  receiving 
stations. 

People  without  land  wishing  to  pick  ber¬ 
ries  should  get  permission  of  the  landowner 
before  commencing  the  chore,  Gourneau  ad¬ 
vised. 

That  the  Turtle  Mountain  region  is 
•‘loaded”  with  the  fruit  was  proved  last 
weekend  when  the  Julius  Peltier  family  of 
Dunseith  picked  24  cans  or  96  gallons. 

In  summing  up  the  idea  behind  the  ven¬ 
ture,  Gourneau  said,  “The  berries  bought 
here  will  be  transported  to  Fargo.  There  they 
will  be  put  through  a  pitting  machine  and 
the  juice  extracted.  The  juice  in  turn  will 
be  converted  into  jams  and  jellies  and  placed 
on  the  market.  The  company  is  confident 
that  a  waiting  market  can  be  found.  The 
whole  question  hinges  on  the  amount  of 
juice  a  gallon  of  berries  will  produce.  If 
results  are  satisfactory,  we  are  in  business 
every  summer.  If  results  are  unsatisfactory, 
we  can  still  chalk  up  the  venture  as  a  noble 
experiment. 

-  “Again,  if  results  are  satisfactory,  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  bright  future  for  native 
fruit.  We  have  other  fruit  besides  choke- 
cherries.  Experiments  are  also  planned  this 
year  for  cranberries  and  plums.  If  every¬ 
thing  turns  out  Well  and  we  come  to  realize 
that  native  ffuit  is  a  resource  worth  preserv¬ 
ing,  we  will  surely  lose  the  urge  to  set  fires 
each  spring  which  are  so  destructive  not  only 
to  native  wild  fruit,  but  to  wildlife  as  well.” 


\ 

FEDERAL  SCHOLARSHIP  AND 
LOAN  BILL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
because  the  Senate  has  today  approved 
the  conference  report  on  the  Federal 
scholarship  and  loan  bill,  t  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  thoughtful  article  by  A.  Robert 
Smith  in  the  Pendleton  East-Oregonian 
of  August  15,  1958,  which  describes  some 
of  the  henefits  that  will  accrue  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
under  this  legislation. 


There  being  no  objection,  thie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Federal  Aid  for  Education  Is 
Assured 

(By  Robert  Smith) 

Washington. — Oregon’s  State  and  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  of  higher  learning  would 
be  eligible  for  about  $500,000  to  $700,000  an¬ 
nually  in  Federal  funds  to-  offer  students  in 
the  form  of  loans,  under  legislation  which 
passed  the  House  last  week  and  is  pending  in 
the  Senate,  Representative  Edith  Green, 
Democrat,  Oregon,  said  she  was  informed. 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  are  similar  in 
most  respects,  except  that  the  House  ruled 
out  giving  scholarships  to  needy  students 
and  put  the  scholarship  funds  into  the  bill’s 
student  loan  provisions. 

Oregon  colleges  and  universities  would  ad¬ 
minister  the  loan  funds  pretty  much  as  they 
see  fit,  determining  who  qualifies,  as  long  as 
the  students  are  needy  and  do  satisfactory 
work.  Bach  institution  would  be  able- to  re¬ 
ceive  no  more  than  $250,000  each  year  from 
the  Government  for  loans.  The  institution 
itself  would  be  required  to  provide  matching 
funds  so  that  the  total  loan  fund  would  con¬ 
tain  no  more  than  75  percent  Federal  funds, 
no  less  than  25  percent  local  funds. 

The  student  who  borrows  money  from  the 
loan  fund  could  obtain  no  more  than  $1,000 
each  year  no  more  than  $5,000  for  all  his 
years  in  school.  He  would  be  required  to 
repay  the  loan  over  a  period  of  11  years  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation.  While  in  school  he 
would  pay  interest  on  the  loan  at  2  per¬ 
cent  but  need  not  pay  any  principle  during 
that  period.  Following  graduation,  there 
would  be  a  year  of  grace.  Then  for  the  next 
10  years,  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  4 
percent. 

Each  State’s  allotment  under  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  bill  would  be  determined 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
by  comparing  the  number  of  students  en¬ 
rolled  -  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  State  compared  to  the  number  enrolled 
nationally. 

The  Senate  version  contains  $40  million 
for  this  program  the  first  year,  which  would 
give  Oregon  about  $489,000  that  year.  The 
House,  by  lumping  scholarship  funds  into 
the  loan  program,  increased  this  first  year 
figure  to  $47.5  million. 

Then  for  the  next  3  years,  the  Senate 
version  calls  fpr  $60  million  annually  for 
loans.  Oregon’s  share  each  year  would  be 
about  $600,000  of  that  amount.  But  the 
House  has  increased  the  second-year  figure 
to  $75  million,  of  which  Oregon  would  get 
close  to  $700,000,  the  Office  of  Education  told 
Congresswoman  Green. 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  pass  the  bill 
and  retain  the  scholarship  grants  for  needy 
students,  which  will  throw  the  bill  into  a 
conference  for  some  sort  of  compromise. 
The  House  knocked  the  scholarship  authori¬ 
zation  out  by  a  standing  vote,  109  to  78,  on 
a  motion  by  Representative  Walter  Judd, 
Republican,  of  Minnesota. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  $17.5  million 
in  scholarships  annually  for  4  years.  Needy 
students  could  obtain  up  to  $500  annually 
in  these  grants,  and  the  institution  the 
student  is  attending  could  add  up  to  $500 
annually  in  addition  \  to  each  student’s 
scholarship. 

The  House-passed  bill  also  contains  au¬ 
thorization  for  1,000  fellowships  of  $2,000 
each  to  train  college  teachers;  $60  million  in 
grants  to  States  for  scientific  teaching  equip¬ 
ment,  of  which  Oregon  would  be  eligible  for 
$619,000  a  year;  $15  million  in  grants  to  im¬ 
prove  testing  and  guidance  programs;  $6 
million  for  teacher-training  institutes  in 
the  guidance  field,  among  other  things. 

Mrs.  Green,  who  was  on  the  House  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  that  drafted  the  bill,  op¬ 


posed  deletion  of  the  scholarship  program 
but  felt  the  resulting  measure  is  a  very  good 
bill.  It  represented  real  progress,  because 
this  is  the  first  time  the  House  has  ever 
passed  a  general  education  bill. 

She  said  she  thought  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  was  important  because  it  would  be  a 
congressional  indication  /  of  the  value  we 
place  on  educational  achievement.  The 
scholarship  would  serve  as  sort  of  a  prize. 
It  would  get  students  to  work  just  a  little 
bit  harder.  The  scholarship  is  recognition 
of  scholastic  achievement.  A  loan  is  just 
recognition  of  financial  need. 

Representative  Charles  O.  Porter,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Oregon,  took  the  other  position — - 
that  loans  were  more  desirable  than  scholar¬ 
ships. 

“I  don’t  regard  the  prize  aspect  as^very 
strong,”  said  Porter.  “The  student  ought 
to  be  glad  to  get  a  loan.  It’s  an  investment 
in  his  future.  After  getting  a  degree,  he  will 
probably  have  a  better  job  and  be  able  to 
repay  it.  And  this  will  mean  that  the  money 
can  then  be  used  by  someone  else.  It  will 
also  save  the  Government  a  lot  of  money.” 

When  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
comes  up  in  the  Senate,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  add  an  amendment  providing  for 
a  public  school  construction  program.  But 
Mrs.  Green  said,  regretfully,  that  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  would  not  gain  House  approval  at 
this  time,  hence  could  not  become  law. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  has  made 
no  request  for  a  school  construction  program 
this  year.  The  administration  has  asked 
for  a  scholarship  program,  but  of  less  than 
half  the  proportions  provided  by  the  Senate 
bill. 

While  details  remain  to  be  worked  out  be¬ 
tween  the  two  versions  emerging  from  either 
Chamber,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  will  this  year  be  launched  for  the 
benefit  of  college  students  and  teachers,  if 
not  for  teachers  and  buildings  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  field  of  educa¬ 
tion. 


INCREASE  IN  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  much 
longer,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  mis- 
j  apprehension  about  the  reason  for  the 
j  deficit  of  $15  billion  in  fiscal  1958-59, 

!  and  the  second  request  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  for  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit. 

If  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance  are  read,  it  will  be  found  that 
I  questioned  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  very  closely  oh  the  reason  for  the 
deficit.  These  are  the  facts.  The  defi- 

■imately  $3  billion  for  1957- 
irely  to  the  failure  of  reve- 
up  to  expectations.  There 
:  of  $3  billion  in  revenue  be- 
unt  which  was  budgeted  in 
re  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
eing  questioned,  admitted 
in  revenues  was  due  to  the 
o  the  recession  caused  the 
deficit  of  $3  ’hjllion  for  the  current  year. 

Five  billion\dollars  of  the  projected 
deficit  of  $12  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958-59  is  due  to\n  increase  in  expend¬ 
itures  above  the  amount  contemplated 
in  the  budget.  But  $7  billion  of  the 
projected  deficit  is  due  to  the  belief  that 
revenues  will  fall  beiqw  expectations; 
that  the  revenues  will  amount  to  $67  bil¬ 
lion  instead  of  $74  billion,  as  budgeted. 

This  means  that  of  the  deficit  of  $15 
billion,  $10  billion  will  be  due  to  a  fall  in 
revenues,  not  to  an  increase  in'  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
admitted  that  this  fall  in  revenue  was 
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duetto  the  recession.  In  other  words,  it 
is  tliq  recession  which  has  primarily 
caused\the  deficit,  which  in  turn  has 
forced  ttje  Government  to  increase  the 
debt  limits 

I  think  mat  is  very  important  to  real¬ 
ize,  because  all  the  talk  a  few  minutes  ago 
was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  an  increase 
in  expenditures\which  had  caused  the 
increase  in  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi;  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  jfield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has^aid  about  the 
loss  of  revenue  being  caused  by  the  re¬ 
cession  is  true.  However,  is\it  not  also 
true  that  some  of  the  fiscal  policies 
which  have  been  followed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  not  been  conducive  to 
creating  a  strong  economy? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  reasons  which.  I 
gave,  I  tried  to  point  out  the  kind  of 
wasteful  policy  which  has  been  followed' 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  foreign- 
aid  programs,  and  the  wasteful  policy 
which  has  been  followed  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  tax  loopholes  which 
have  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  some  of 
the  vested  interests  in  this  country, 
which  have  not  taken  the  tax  savings 
and  plowed  them  back  into  industry  at 
all,  but  have  frozen  them  and  have 
stopped  working  them.  This,  in  turn, 
has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  economy, 
and  has  produced  less  revenue  for  the 
economy,  and  has  thus  created,  in  part, 
the  deficit. 

Therefore,  those  who  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  for  wealth-creating  projects  and 
fighting  for  the  abolition  of  certain 
types  of  wasteful  military  expenditures, 
have  tried  to  make  a  fight  to  strengthen 
the  producing  features  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  correct. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 

ADDITIONAL  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  additional  reports 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from,  the  Comredttee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment 

S.  J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  -waters  im¬ 
pounded  by  the  Dickinson  Dam  iA  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  as  “Edward  Aythur  Patter¬ 
son  Lake”  (Rept.  No.  2494) . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from/the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  aMiendments: 

H.  R.  13856.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  Corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
2495).  / 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Aimed  Services,  without  amend¬ 
ment:  / 

S.  4129.  A/ bill  to  amend  title  32  of  the 
United  Sl/tes  Code  to  permit  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of/he  Adjutant  General  of  Puerto  Rico 
as  prqjnded  by  the  laws  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  (Rept.  No.  2496). 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

The  following  additional  bills  were  in¬ 
troduced  : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fulbright)  : 

S.  4323.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  improvement 
of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  com¬ 
munities,  and  for  other  purposes;  read  the 
first  time  by  its  title,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  4324.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  Federal  supervision  over  the-'prop- 
erty  of  the  Winnemucca  Colony,  Humboldt 
County,  Nev.,  and  the  individual  members 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Morton,  ■  and  Mr.  Ke- 
pauver) : 

S.  4325.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage  of 
50-cent  pieces  commemorating  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Cumberland  Gap  National 
listorical  Park;  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
C  urgency. 


appropriations  for  sundry  executive  bu¬ 
reaus,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, , 
agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  yea; 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  pt 
poses,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on/fhe 
table,  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  refe/ed  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE.  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO 
DEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION  BILL  1959 

Mr.  BRIDGES  (for  himself  And  Mr. 
Williams)  submitted  the  /following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with\ule  XL/of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the  SenateVI  hareby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  mySintention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  caYRule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  Aa  the  bill  (H.  R. 
13856),  an  act  maki/g  appropriations  for 
sundry  executive  bureaus,  bo/ds,  commis¬ 
sions,  corporationsyngencies,  anil  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1996,  and  for 
other  purposes/the  following  amendment, 
namely,  at  thy  end  of  the  bill,  add  Nje  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section : 

“Sec.  — / The  Congress  hereby  reqftests 
the  President,  from  time  to  time  during  me 
fiscal  ye/-  ending  June  30,  1959,  to  reviev 
the  expenditures  programed  by  the  execu-t 
tive  branch  for  such  fiscal  year  and  to  issue 
sue/  directives  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  and  other  officials  in 
le  executive  branch  of  the  Government  as 
lay  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  maximum 
reduction  in  the  expenditures  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  during  such  fiscal  year  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  objectives  of  maintaining 
essential  Government  services,  providing 
adequately  for  the  common  defense,  and 
fostering  a  healthy  national  economy;  all 
with  a  view  toward  achieving  an  aggregate, 
of  at  least  2  percent  on  defense  appropria¬ 
tions  and  at  least  4  percent  on  other  ap¬ 
propriations  but  not  more  than  10  percent 
on  any  one  item,  reduction  in  the  expendi¬ 
tures  programed  by  the  executive  branch 
as  of  July  1,  1958,  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1959.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  executive  ac¬ 
tion  to  decrease  expenditures  for  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  veterans  compensation,  or 
pensions,  Federal,  and  State  cooperative 
benefit  programs  and  expenditures  from 
trust  funds.  A  report  of  action  taken  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  contained  in  the  1960 
budget.” 

Mr.  BRIDGES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams)  also  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  13856,  making 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  SPECIAL  COM¬ 
MITTEE  TO  PRESERVE  HISTORIC 

SENATE  DOCUMENTS,  ETC. 

The  _ PRESIDING/^  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chain.  The  Chair  has 
been  requested  by/xhe  Vice  President  to 
announce  the  appointment  by  him,  pur¬ 
suant  to  Senate  Resolution  318  of  this 
Congress,  of  /he  following  Senators  to 
the  special  committee  to  study  the  feasi¬ 
bility  an/  desirability  of  preserving 
selected  documents,  records,  and  memo¬ 
rabilia Ai  the  United  States  Senate  hav¬ 
ing  hjstbrical  significance  or  value: 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico. 

Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  of  Utah. 
Senator  Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  of 
Georgia. 

ADDITIONAL  APPENDIX  MATTERS 
By  Mr.  BEALL : 

Statement  prepared  by  himself  regarding 
the  1958  Multiple  Sclerosis  Hope  Chest. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL: 

Editorial  entitled  “Judges  Caution  Judges,” 
published  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
August  22,  1958. 

Article  entitled  "The  Supreme  Court  Is 
Rebuked,”  written  by  David  Lawrence;  and 
editorial  entitled  “Supreme  Court  Critics,” 
both  published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  August  22,  1958. 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 

Editorial  entitled  “Aid  to  Education,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Press  of 
August  18,  1958. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 

Letter  written  by  him  to  Tom  J.  Hitch, 
resident  of  the  Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

IOLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  22,  1958,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  t/e  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  607)  to  pro- 
vide_retiremen\  clerical  assistance,  and 
free  mailing  privileges  to  former  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Unite/States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNI 
TOMORROW 


10  A.  M. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn,  until  10 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and\at  11 
o’clock  and  57  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
ate  adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  unti 
tomorrow,  Saturday,  August  23,  1958,  atN 
10  o’clock  a.  m. 
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present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
vNew  York  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  “nay.” 

)n  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  itom  Florida  tvould  vote  “yea.” 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  t^Jr.  Bricker]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  w^  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  12,  as  follo\ 

YEite— 71 


Aiken 

Henning.\ 

Murray 

Anderson 

Hill  \ 

Neuberger 

Barrett 

Hoblitzell  \ 

O’Mahoney 

Beall 

Humphrey  \ 

Pastore 

Bible 

Jackson 

Spotter 

Bridges 

Javits 

Rroxmire 

Bush 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Phrtell 

Carroll 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Rev'ereomb 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jordan 

RussMl 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Salton^tall 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Kerr 

Smather\ 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Langer 

Sparkman  \ 

Cotton. 

Long 

Stennis  '  ' 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Watkins 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Wiley 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Williams 

Gore 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Green 

Morton 

Young 

Hayden 

Mundt 

NAYS — 12 

Allott 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Bennett 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Byrd 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Curtis 

Knowland 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 

13 

Bricker 

Frear 

Martin,  Pa. 

Butler 

Holland 

Payne 

Capehait 

Hruska 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Carlson 

Ives 

Flanders 

Jenner 

with  funds  raised  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  on  a  site  made  available  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

S.  3379.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjustments 
in  the  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system. 

The  message  further  anounced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  each  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate; 

S.  3942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens  distressed  as  the  result  of  natural 
calamity  in  the  Azores  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  4039.  An  act  to  authorize  tthe  expendi¬ 
ture  of  funds  through  grants  for  support  of 
scientific  research,  and  for  other  purposes. 


So  the  bill  (H.  R.  12728)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  froi 
Oregon  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  ^as 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOtTSE 

A  message  from  the  Housir  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurepf  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  3712)  to  authorize  appropri¬ 
ations  for  continuing  the  construction 
of  the  Rama  Road/m  Nicaragua. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the/ Senate : 

'  S.  1864.  An  act  to  authorize  an  increase  in 
the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  of 
the  Patent  Office;  to  provide  increased  sal¬ 
aries  far  certain  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Patent  Office;  and  for  other  purposes; 

SV3335.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Cultural  Center  which  will  be  constructed, 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 

ACT  OF  1958— CONFERENCE  RE¬ 
PORT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  13247)  to  strengthen  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  to  encourage  and  as¬ 
sist  in  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  educational  programs  to  meet  critical 
national  needs;  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  August  21,  1958,  pp.  17500- 
17508,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  was  signed  by  all  the 
Senate  conferees.  With  the  exception 
of  the  scholarship  provision,  the  bill  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate.  The  scholarship  pro¬ 
vision  went  out  of  the  bill  entirely. 

The  House  had  previously  stricken  the 
scholarship  provision  from  the  bill. 
When  the  provision  was  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  as  we  know,  the  provision  as  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  bill  by  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  was  very  seriously  changed  by  the 
Cooper  amendment.  The  bargaining 
power  of  the  Senate  conferees  was 
stripped.  Therefore,  without  bargain¬ 
ing  power  and  with  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
vision  seriously  damaged,  the  result  was 
that  the  scholarship  provision  went  out 
of  the  bill. 

The  loan  provision  provides  that  a 
student  may  receive  a  loan  on  the  basis 
of  ability  and  need,  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 
Over  a  period  of  time  the  student  cannot 
borrow  more  than  $5,000.  The  loan 
would  be  repaid  over  a  10-year  period, 
beginning  1  year  after  the  borrower  left 
college,  with  an  interest  rate  of  3  per¬ 
cent.  Up  to  50  percent  of  the  loan  could 
be  forgiven  if  the  borrower  should  teach 
in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school.  The  forgiveness  feature  would 
operate  at  10  percent  a  year  until  50 
percent  of  the  loan  had  been  forgiven. 


The  language  of  the  statute  sets  forth 
clearly  the  requirements  which  must  be 
met  before  a  student  will  be  eligible  for 
a  loan,  in  these  words : 

Sucfi  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  (A)  is  in  need  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such 
institution,  and  (B)  is  capable,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  institution,  of  maintaining 
good  standing  in  such  course  of  study,  and 
(C)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a 
full-time  student  at  such  institution  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  student  already  attending  such 
institution,  is  in  good  standing  and  in  full¬ 
time  attendance  there  either  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  or  graduate  student; 

In  other  words,  the  loans  shall  go  only 
to  eligible  students  in  institutions  who 
are  in  need  thereof.  In  the  selection  of 
students  to  receive  loans  from  such  stu¬ 
dent  loan  fund,  special  consideration  will 
be  given  to, (a)  students  with  a  superior 
academic  background  who  express  a  de¬ 
sire  to  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  and  (b)  students  whose  academic 
background  indicates  a  superior  capacity 
or  preparation  in  science,  mathematics, 
engineering,  or  a  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE  III - FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 

PURCHASE  OF  SCIENCE  TEACHING  EQUIPMENT 

The  conference  report  would  authorize 
$70  million,  first,  for  making  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  acquiring  laboratories  and  other 
special  equipment,  including  audio¬ 
visual  materials  and  equipment  and 
printed  materials,  other  than  textbooks, 
suitable  for  use  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  to  provide  education 
in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern  for¬ 
eign  language;  and,  second,  for  making 
loans  to  nonprofit  elementary  or  second¬ 
ary  schools  for  the  purchase  of  science 
teaching  equipment. 

Grants  made  to  the  States  would  be 
required  to  be  matched  on  a  dollar -for - 
dollar  basis.  Twelve  percent  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  would  be  reserved  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  above-mentioned  loans  to  provide 
nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
schools.  These  loans  would  be  repaid 
over  a  period  of  up  to  10  years.  Five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  is  authorized  to  be  used  for 
administration  and  for  the  expansion  or 
improvement  of  supervisory  or  related 
services  in  public  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  the  fields  of  science, 
mathematics,  or  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guage. 

TITLE  IV - NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  conference  report  would  author¬ 
ize  1,000  fellowships  the  first  year  and 
1,500  for  each  of  the  succeeding  years 
for  graduate  students  who  are  interested 
in  teaching  at  the  college  or  university 
level. 

TITLE  V - GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING  AND  TESTING 

The  conference  report  authorizes  $15 
million  a  year  for  4  years  for  making 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies, 
with  matching  by  the  States  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  basis  after  the  first  year,  for 
a  program  directed  at  identifying  out¬ 
standing  students,  advising  them  con- 
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cerning  courses,  and  encouraging  them 
to  attend  college. 

Six  million  dollars  would  be  author¬ 
ized  for  institutes  for  the  training  of 
guidance  and  counseling  personnel. 

TITLE  VI - LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  conference  report  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  contract  with  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  operation  by  them  of  cen¬ 
ters  for  instruction  in  languages  now 
rarely  taught  in  the  United  States  and 
for  instruction  in  other  fields  to  provide 
a  full  understanding  of  the  areas  in 
which  such  languages  are  commonly 
spoken. 

The  conference  report  authorizes 
foreign  language  institutes  for  advanced 
training,  for  individuals  engaged  in  or 
preparing  to  engage  in  the  teaching,  or 
supervising  or  training  of  teachers,  of 
any  modern  foreign  language  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  Seven  million  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would 
be  authorized  for  each  of  the  4  years 
of  this  program. 

TITLE  VII - RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION 

IN  MORE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  TELEVI¬ 
SION,  RADIO,  MOTION  PICTURES,  AND  RELATED 

MEDIA  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

The  conference  report  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $3  million  for  fiscal 
1959  and  $5  million  for  each  of  the  3 
succeeding  years  to  enable  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  evaluation  of  projects  in¬ 
volving  new  media  of  communication 
which  proves  of  value  to  education  at 
all  levels. 

TITLE  vm - AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  conference  report  amends  the 
George-Barden  Act  by  adding  a  new 
title  III  to  it.  Under  this  new  title,  $15 
million  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
each  fiscal  year  to  allow  States  and  local 
areas  to  conduct  less-than-college-grade 
courses  designed  to  fit  individuals  for 
useful  employment  as  technicians  and 
skilled  workers  in  occupations  requiring 
scientific  or  technical  knowledge. 

TITLE  IX - SCIENCE  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

The  conference  report  would  direct 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Science  Information  Service. 
The  Service  will  be  responsible  for  pro¬ 
viding  for  indexing,  abstracting,  trans¬ 
lating,  and  other  services  leading  to  a 
more  effective  dissemination  of  scientific 
information.  The  Science  Information 
Service  would  also  under  take  programs 
to  develop  new  or  improved  methods,  in¬ 
cluding  mechanized  systems,  for  making 
scientific  information  available. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  number  of  additional 
supergrade  positions  in  the  Office  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  Both  House  and  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  that  such  positions  should 
be  authorized  to  enable  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  to  hire  highly  com¬ 
petent  men  to  administer  the  new  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  legislation. 
However,  because  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  it  was  decided  to  leave  this 
provision  out  of  the  conference  report. 
This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  conferees  believed  that  such  addi¬ 
tional  positions  will  not  be  necessary. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  at 
the  present  time  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  what  a  great  job  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  committee  did 
in  the  conference  committee.  We  had 
three  long,  hard  days  of  conference  in 
an  effort  to  reconcile  not  only  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate,  but  also 
differences  among  the  House  Members 
themselves,  and  differences  among  the 
Senate  conferees.  I  believe  that  a  great 
result  has  been  accomplished. 

What  has  happened,  really,  is  a  change 
in  emphasis.  The  emphasis  of  the  bill 
has  shifted.  We  had  thought  that 
through  the  scholarships  we  could  pro¬ 
vide  a  real  impetus  to  tougher  and  better 
curriculums,  and  better  scholarship  in 
our  primary  and  secondary  schools.  In 
the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  I 
think  the  emphasis  has  shifted  a  little 
more  toward  helping  to  produce  better 
teachers,  better  schools,  and  better 
courses.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  long 
run  emphasis  on  the  other  features  may 
not  be  just  as  important. 

I  wished  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who,  during  the- 
3  days  of  the  conference,  did  a  marvelous 
job.  I  believe  we  succeeded  in  retaining 
as  much  of  the  best  part  of  the  bill  as 
we  could  possibly  keep. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  worked 
as  teammates  on  the  bill.  We  started  as 
teammates  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
hearing.  We  spent  many  days  in  the 
hearings,  and  many  days  considering 
the  bill  in  committee.  Then  we  worked 
together  closely  on  the  floor.  In  the 
conferences  committee  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  worked  together.  If  any  credit  is 
due,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  certainly 
shares  in  such  credit. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  total  cost,  as  between  the  con¬ 
ference  recommendation  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill? 

Mr.  HILL.  Before  I  try  to  give  a 
specific  answer,  let  me  say  that  this  bill 
is  a  4 -year  bill,  but  it  has  certain  so- 
called  “phasing-out”  periods.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  embodied  in 
the  conference  report,  a  young  man  may 
receive  a  loan  the  third  year  of  the  bill, 
to  go  on  to  college.  If  he  receives  it  the 
third  year  of  the  bill,  he  will  have  a 
right  to  go  beyond  the  fourth  year, 
which  is  the  basic  period  of  the  bill,  in 
order  that  he  may  finish  his  college 
course.  But  without  getting  into  the 
“phasing-out”  period,  I  should  say  that 
the  bill  as  originally  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  involved  a  cost  for  the  4-year  period 
of  $1,101,090,000.  The  bill  embodied  in 
the  conference  report  involves  a  total 
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cost  of  $887,090,000.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  of  the  bill  embodied  in  the 
conference  report  is  at  least  $214  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  the  cost  of  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

However,  there  is  one  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize,  so  that  every  Senator  will 
know  it.  There  is  the  so-called  “phas¬ 
ing-out”  period,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
know  what  the  phasing-out  may  cost. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize.  So  far  the  loans  are  calcu¬ 
lated  as  a  part  of  the  cost;  yet,  the  trans¬ 
actions  being  loans,  we  expect  most  "\f 
the  money  to  be  paid  back,  with  3  per- 

pp«f  intpvpQf' 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  they  were  all  paid 
back,  what  would  be  the  cost? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  loans  for  the  4-year 
period  amount  to  $295  million.  However, 
as  I  stated,  a  student,  in  the  illustration 
which  I  use,  who  received  his  loan  in 
the  third  year  would  be  entitled  to  get 
his  loan  the  fourth  year  of  the  bill,  and 
he  would  be  entitled  to  continue  and 
finish  his  course.  So  in  addition  to  the 
$295  million,  some  additional  loan  funds 
will  be  used.  However,  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  that  the  loans  shall  be  paid 
back  unless  the  borrower  should  engage 
in  teaching  in  a  public  secondary  or  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  In  that  case  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  loan  would  be  forgiven. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a 
shift  in  emphasis.  What  was  that  shift? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  believe  that  what  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  had  in  mind — and  he  can  speak 
better  for  himself  than  I  can — was  the 
shift  from  scholarships  to  loans.  In  the 
bill  which  we  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  we  were  seeking  to  challenge  the 
youth  of  America,  the  boys  and  girls  in' 
our  secondary  and  elementary  schools, 
by  offering  an  award  or  prize  of  a  schol¬ 
arship.  This  was  not  only  to  challenge 
the  boys  and  girls,  but  to  challenge  the 
parents,  the  idea  being  that  if  we  chal¬ 
lenged  the  parents,  they  would  not  only 
encourage  and  stimulate  their  boys  and 
girls,  but  would  also  do  all  they  could  to 
make  sure  that  the  schools  to  which  their 
children  went  were  a  little  better,  and 
to  provide  more  of  the  difficult  courses 
in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
languages. 

There  would  also  be  a  challenge  to 
the  school  officials,  who  would  want  to 
see  the  graduates  of  their  schools  win 
as  many  awards  and  prizes  as  possible. 

Rfrr.  WATKINS.  Would  the  help 
given  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  be 
largely  in  the  field  of  science  and  math¬ 
ematics? 

Mr.  HILL.  We  provide  an  incentive 
for  students  who  have  the  proper  aca¬ 
demic  background.  Let  me  read  the 
Senator  the  exact  language  from  sec¬ 
tion  204  (4)  of  the  bill: 

Under  this  section  the  agreement  with 
the  institution  of  higher  education 
would : 

(4)  provide  that  in  tSe  selection  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  receive  loans  from  such  student 
loan  fund  special  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  (A)  students  with  a  superior  aca¬ 
demic  background  who  express  a  desire  to 
teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
and  (B)  students  whose  academic  back- 
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ground  indicates  a  superior  capacity  or  prep¬ 
aration  in  science,  mathematics,  engineer¬ 
ing,  or  a  modern  foreign  language. 

Such  students  would  receive  special 
consideration.  There  might  be  more  ap¬ 
plicants  than  could  be  provided  with 
loans.  If  there  were  not  enough  money 
to  take  care  of  all  the  applicants,  those 
in  the  categories  to  which  I  have  referred 
would  receive  special  consideration. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  voted  against  the 
bill  when  it  was  before  the  Senate,  but 
I  believe  that  striking  out  the  grants 
for  scholarships  probably  has  improved 
it.  The  Senator  may  not  agree  with 
that  view.  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  emphasis  is  in  the  right  place,  on 
loans,  and  providing  more  and  better 
teachers  for  science,  mathematics,  and 
the  languages.  I  believe  I  could  now 
vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
esteem  in  which  I  hold  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  I  must  say  that  I  strongly  and 
emphatically  disagree  with  his  opinion. 
I  believe  that  the  bill  would  be  better 
if  it  had  a  strong  scholarship  provision 
such  as  was  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  asked  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  which  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  had  previously  addressed  himself. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  had  previously  commented  on 
this  subject. 

With  the  striking  of  the  scholarship 
feature,  it  has  been  found  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  bill  has  shifted. 

The  emphasis  which  is  left  is  highly 
desirable,  and  I  believe  most  Senators 
will  find  this  a  very  desirable  bill. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POTTER.  The  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  will  recall  that  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  we  had  a  colloquy  as 
to  whether  junior  colleges  would  be  able 
to  receive  funds  under  title  IV  for  labora¬ 
tory  equipment  and  things  of  that  kind. 
The  House  had  such  a  provision  in  its 
bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
conferees  accepted  that  House  provision. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator’s  understand¬ 
ing  is  correct.  The  bill  provides : 

For  purposes  of  sections  301  through  304, 
the  term  “secondary  school”  may  include  a 
public  junior  college  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

I  believe  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  had  in  mind.  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  to  him  that  that  provision 
is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator,  because  that  provision  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  States  like  Michigan. 
If  the  Senator  would  indulge  me  for  one 
more  minute,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  included  in  the 
record  statements  by  me  and  others  con¬ 
cerning  industry’s  support  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  and  I  ask  that  the  statements 
appear  following  the  vote  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 


Mr.  HILL.  I  make  the  same  request, 
that  the  material  appear  following  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  how  can  a  student  borrow 
money? 

Mr.  HILL.  He  can  borrow  up  to 
$1,000  a  year. 

Mr.  LANGER.  What  are  the  me¬ 
chanics  involved?  To  whom  does  he 
apply? 

Mr.  HILL.  He  first  must  be  admitted 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
He  first  must  be  admitted.  When  he  is 
admitted  to  the  institution,  he  makes 
application  for  a  loan. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Must  he  sign  a  note? 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  course,  he  promises  to 
pay  back  the  loan.  He  does  not  have  to 
get  an  endorser,  unless  under  the  ap¬ 
plicable  State  law  his  signature  would 
not  create  a  binding  obligation,  if  that 
is  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  LANGER.  He  can  get  a  loan  of 
$1,000.  That  would  be  $4,000  in  4  years. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  Under 
the  bill,  if  he  takes  a  course  which  re¬ 
quires  5  years — some  courses,  such  as 
engineering  require  another  year — he 
can  get  $1,000  for  that  fifth  year  also. 
He  can  borrow  up  to  $1,000  a  year,  based 
on  his  need,  but  not  more  than  a  total 
of  $5, C00. 

Mr.  LANGER.  If  the  student  apply¬ 
ing  is  a  minor,  does  anyone  have  to  sign  a 
note  for  him? 

Mr.  HILL.  No;  he  signs  his  own  note 
and  may  not  be  required  to  secure  an 
endorser  or  to  provide  security  unless  he 
is  a  minor  and  his  signature  would  not, 
under  applicable  State  law,  create  a 
binding  obligation. 

Mr.  LANGER.  When  must  the  note  be 
repaid? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  repaid  over  a  10-year 
period  after  he  leaves  college. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I,  too,  join  with  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  recognition  of 
the  patient  work  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  in  bringing  the 
bill  to  final  passage  in  the  Senate.  I 
voted  to  report  the  bill  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
voted  for  it  on  passage  in  the  Senate. 
Of  course  I  shall  vote  for  the  conference 
report. 

My  purpose  in  rising  is  to  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  a  statement  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama  made  in 
his  presentation  of  the  conference  report, 
and  a  statement  which  is  attributed  to 
him  by  the  New  York  Times  today.  The 


statement  attributed  to  the  Senator  is 
this:  “The  Cooper  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  seriously  damaged  the 
scholarship  bill  and  stripped  the  Senate 
conferees  of  their  bargaining  power  with 
the  House  conferees.” 

I  was  not  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  and  therefore  I  am  not  able 
to  speak  of  the  conference  deliberation. 
However,  having  read  the  House  debate 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  House 
bill,  and  having  noted  the  firm  position 
the  House  took,  I  differ  with  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
there  was  any  intention  upon  the  part  of 
the  House  or  on  the  part  of  its  conferees 
to  accept  any  scholarship  provisions. 

If  the  House  conferees  were  not  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  which  I  had 
offered  in  the  Senate,  and  which  had 
been  accepted  by  the  Senate,  providing 
for  scholarship  grants  of  $250  a  year,  or 
a  total  of  $1,000  in  4  years,  plus — and  I 
emphasize  the  plus  because  it  always 
seems  to  be  left  out — plus  the  additional 
loan  of  $750  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $3,000 
for  4  years,  an  amendment  which  would 
cost  the  Government  between  $80  mil¬ 
lion  and  $200  million  less  than  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  version,  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  House  conferees  would  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  more  grandiose  scholarship 
provisions  of  the  Senate  committee — ■ 
which  the  Senator  favored. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  old  ground, 
but  there  has  been  some  discussion  of 
this  subject,  and  I  will  take  a  minute  or 
two  to  discuss  the  matter. 

When  the  House  considered  the  edu¬ 
cation  bill,  it  struck  out  the  scholarship 
title  entirely.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  had  the 
matter  before  it.  There  was  a  very  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  of  the  scholarship  title. 
My  position  has  been  consistent.  I  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  in  committee  that 
the  fellowship  section  should  be  on  a 
basis  of  50  percent  grants,  and  50  per¬ 
cent  loans.  The  committee  unanimously 
accepted  the  amendment.  I  also  offered 
an  amendment  in  committee  providing 
that  the  scholarship  title,  title  II,  should 
be  based  on  50  percent  grants,  and  50 
percent  loans.  That  was  not  accepted 
by  the  committee.  Then,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  provided  $250  in  grants  a  year 
and  $750  in  loans,  which  would  make 
available  $1,000  a  year  to  a  student  re¬ 
ceiving  a  scholarship  award.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  accepted  my  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  Senate  why  I 
offered  the  amendment  because  I  did  not 
go  into  detail,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  the  evening  when  the  Senate  consid¬ 
ered  the  bill.  I  offered  it,  first,  because 
I  believe  the  inclusion  of  loans  is  more 
in  conformity  with  the  American  tradi¬ 
tion  than  a  system  of  outright  grants,  up 
to  $1,000.  I  believe  it  just  that  funds 
and  the  opportunity  for  education  should 
be  available  for  the  deserving  and,  I 
might  say,  needier  applicants,  and  that 
preference  and  emphasis  should  be  in 
that  direction,  rather  than  in  one  which 
would  provide  thousand-dollar  grants 
without  regard  to  need. 

I  had  other  reasons.  I  believe  the  bill 
was  loose  in  its  scholarship  provisions. 
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There  were  no  clear  standards  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  determination  of  eligibility 
for  scholarship  awards.  The  decision  in 
each  case  would  be  made  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
State.  After  an  award  had  been  made 
and  a  scholarship  granted,  the  committee 
bill  provided,  the  continuance  of  the 
grant  for  the  succeeding  3  years  would 
not  be  determined  by  the  university 
or  college  which  the  student  might  at¬ 
tend,  on  his  scholarship,  but  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  State. 

I  believe  these  rather  loose  provisions, 
without  requirement  for  high  standards, 
and  I  believe  a  grant  plus  a  loan  w;ould 
attract  the  more  serious  and  deserving 
students.  Students  who  really  want  to 
go  to  college,  would  be  willing  to  take 
the  loan  provision,  which  could  be  made 
available  to  them. 

I  did  not  consider  it  at  the  time,  but 
I  later  thought  that  the  House,  having 
taken  a  very  strong  position  against 
grants,  might  be  more  favorably  in¬ 
clined  to  the  amendment  I  offered. 
They  were  not.  But  I  wanted  to  make 
the  statement.  I  believe  reasonable 
grants  plus  loans,  are  more  in  the 
American  tradition  than  the  award  of 
large  grants. 

I  believe  this  is  a  helpful  bill.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  help  materially  to  overcome 
a  serious  deficiency  in  teachers  in  the 
universities,  and  in  the  high  schools,  as 
well.  I  hope  it  will  result  in  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  curricula  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
always  am  sorry  when  I  find  myself  in 
disagreement  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  House 
did  not  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
motion  to  strike  out  the  scholarship 
provisions  of  the  House  bill.  That  was 
accomplished  by  a  division,  not  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  think  the 
Senator’s  amendment  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  the  concept  and  the  basis  of  the 
scholarship  plan  as  embodied  in  the 
Senate  committee  bill.  I  think  the 
amendment  stripped  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  of  bargaining  power.  When  we 
go  into  a  conference  with  the  House, 
we  cannot  go  stripped  down.  If  we 
do,  we  cannot  bargain,  or  get  anything 
in  return. 

So  far  as  the  loan  provision  in  the 
Senator’s  amendment  is  concerned, 
such  a  provision  was  already  in  the 
Senate  committee  bill,  because  that  bill 
permitted  any  student  who  received  a 
scholarship  to  apply  for  a  loan  under 
the  loan  provisions  of  the  bill;  and  if 
he  showed  that  he  had  need  for  the 
loan,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  get  the  loan  under  the  loan  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  country  in  getting  the  bill  through 
conference.  This  is  the  first  major  bill 
for  assistance  to  education  which  will 
actually  have  been  enacted.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  has  sponsored  many 
bills  in  the  Senate,  but  I  believe  this  is 
the  first  major  bill  of  this  nature. 


Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  have 
joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  many  bills. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  success 
in  this  instance.  He  deserves  great 
credit.  I  know  he  feels,  as  I  feel,  that 
this  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  bill  we 
would  have  favored  had  we  had  our  own 
way.  We  would  have  liked  to  provide 
assistance  to  education  in  general,  and 
in  a  broader  sense  than  is  provided  in 
this  bill.  Nevertheless,  I  am  delighted 
that  the  bill  has  reached  the  point  of 
acceptance. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  1  or  2 
questions.  On  the  subject  of  loans  to 
students,  are  any  restrictions  placed  on 
the  nature  of  the- studies  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  must  undertake?  Must  they 
study  science,  for  example? 

Mr.  HILL.  No;  there  is  no  restriction 
as  to  the  studies  they  may  undertake. 
There  is  this  provision,  as  I  have  said 
and  wish  to  emphasize:  In  the  making 
of  loans,  a  preference  is  accorded  stu¬ 
dents  whose  academic  background  indi¬ 
cates  a  superior  capacity  or  preparation 
in  science,  mathematics,  engineering, 
and  modern  foreign  languages.  In  se¬ 
lecting  the  applicants  for  the  loans,  the 
students  who  are  to  benefit  from  the 
loans,  those  having  such  a  background 
of  preparation  will  receive  special  con¬ 
sideration.  There  is  no  restriction  on 
which  courses  the  borrower  may  select. 
It  is  entirely  his  own  choice.  • 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Suppose  two  stu¬ 
dents  apply,  one  of  whom  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  student  not  specializing  in  science, 
the  other  a  mediocre  student.  Would 
the  mediocre  student  still  be  given  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  one  who  is  not  specializing 
in  science  but  is  of  a  far  better  capacity? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  would  depend.  The 
Senator  used  the  word  “mediocre.” 
Whether  the  student  was  mediocre  would 
depend  upon  how  well  he  had  performed 
in  the  sciences,  or  mathematics,  or  en¬ 
gineering,  or  a  modern  foreign  language. 
If  the  other  student  was  brilliant  and 
capable  and  showed  far  more  capacity  to 
serve  our  country,  more  particularly  to 
serve  in  a  position  vital  to  the  national 
defense,  I  would  say  such  a  student 
would  be  selected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  show  that  the  bill  does  not  abso¬ 
lutely  bar  the  student  who  is  interested 
in  a  general  liberal  education. 

Mr.  HILL.  When  I  opened  the  debate 
on  the  Senate  bill,  the  bill  which  was 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate,  I 
stated  that  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  very  beginning  had  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  national  defense  and  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Ten  years 
ago,  speaking  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  said 
America’s  first  line  of  defense  was  the 
scientist’s  laboratory.  I  said  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  were  no  longer  foreign,  and  that 
what  we  were  seeking  to  do  was  to  meet 
our  responsibility  for  defense,  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Then  I  em¬ 
phasized,  too,  that  that  did  not  mean 
that  there  was  any  depreciation  of  the 
need  and  necessity  for  the  humanities 
and  the  other  many  important  subjects. 
If  America  is  to  be  strong,  then  we  must 
strengthen  the  whole  line.  We  must 
strengthen  the  whole  front  of  education. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  that  statement.  I  believe  the 
Senator  mentioned  this  subject,  but  I 
want  to  clarify  it  in  my  own  mind. 
These  loans  may  be  paid  off  at  the  rate 
of  20  percent  a  year  by  anyone  who  en¬ 
ters  the  teaching  profession.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HILL.  He  may  pay  off  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  loan  over  a  period  of  time 
at  the  rate  of  10  percent  of  the  loan  for 
each  year  of  teaching.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Twenty  percent  of 
half  the  loan. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  bill  the  committee 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  provided  that  the 
whole  loan  might  be  forgivable  if  the 
recipient  taught  for  5  years.  However, 
the  House  bill  had  no  provision  with  re¬ 
spect  to  forgiveness  of  the  loans,  and  the 
conferees  asked  many  questions  about 
what  their  reception  might  be  if  they 
went  back  to  the  House  with  such  a  pro¬ 
vision.  So  we  had  to  compromise  that 
problem  and  accommodate  our  views  to^ 
theirs. 

We  came  out  of  the  conference  with 
a  report  which  embodies  forgiveness  of 
one-half  of  the  loan  provided  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  loan  teaches  in  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  report 
provide  for  grants  to  communities  for 
the  installation  of  equipment,  or  are  they 
only  for  research? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  conference  report  in 
title  VII  provides  for  research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  more  effective  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  modern  communication  mediums 
for  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  research  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  HILL.  Primarily  experimental 
research,  to  assist  and  foster  research 
and  experimentation  in  the  development 
of  the  entire  area,  including  not  only  tel¬ 
evision,  which  is  most  important,  but 
also  the  audiovisual  medium. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  been  asked 
by  the  authorities  in  my  hometown  about 
the  possibility  of- getting  television  in  the 
high  school.  Would  this  bill  render  con¬ 
sultation  advice  to  those  people? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  should  say  they  could 
receive  consultation  and  advice  and  have 
the  benefit  of  the  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  carried  on. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  before  he  leaves  that  subject? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tire  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill!  knows  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  allowing  grants-in-aid  for 
educational  TV.  That  bill  was  reported 
by  the  House  committee  last  week,  but 
unfortunately  the  House,  I  understand, 
was  in  such  a  position  that  the  bill  could 
not  be  taken  up.  We  assure  the  Senator 
that  when  January  comes,  that  subject 
will  be  the  first  order  of  business  in  our 
committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  one  addi¬ 
tional  question.  Will  this  measure  have 
any  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  cur- 
riculums  in  the  schools?  Does  it  provide 
for  guidance  and  counseling  of  the 
schools  in  regard  to  their  curriculums? 
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Mr.  HILL.  No.  The  guidance  and 
counseling  will  apply  to  the  individual 
students.  We  have  such  a  program 
now;  we  have  had  it  for  many  years  un¬ 
der  our  vocational  educational  system. 
As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  knows, 
that  program  was  first  established  in 
1917.  It  is  a  partnership  program  with 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States  and 
the  local  communities,  all  of  which  are 
sharing  in  the  cost  of  the  program.  The 
guiding  and  counseling  are  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  the  individual  students 
ascertain  their  best  talents,  and  then 
to  study  the  courses  which  will  best  de¬ 
velop  their  talents  and  also  will  best 
serve  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  this  measure 
have  any  effect  upon  the  selection  of  the 
able  students?  To  put  the  question  an¬ 
other  way,  is  it  intended  to  help  de¬ 
velop  better  methods  of  ascertaining 
which  students  are  of  superior  capacity? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  certainly  would  be 
one  result ;  yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  this  measure 
provide  assistance  to  the  authorities  in 
the  schools? 

Mr.  HILL.  In  the  States;  yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.*  To  locate  and  de¬ 
velop  the  best  students? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  given  much  thought  to 
this  subject,  and  speaks  with  much  au¬ 
thority  on  it;  and  I  believe  he  will  agree 
with  me  that  one  of  our  greatest  prob¬ 
lems  is  to  locate  the  best  students,  and 
then,  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  chal¬ 
lenge  them  to  do  their  best  to  develop 
their  talents  to  the  maximum,  always 
with  the  thought  in  mind  of  rendering 
the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  quite  correct. 

The  problem  of  providing  sufficient  in¬ 
centives  to  such  students  is  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  a  most  serious  one.  I  do  not  know 
that  much  can  be  done  about  it  by 
means  of  this  measure;  but  certainly 
that  problem  is  of  major  concern  to  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  that  is  the  basicTconcept  be¬ 
hind  the  scholarship  program  which  was 
embodied  in  the  bill  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  reported  to  the  Senate  and  also 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Latjsche  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  would  be  derelict  in  the  performance 
of  my  duty  if  I -did  not  rise  to  utter  a 
protest  about  the  conference  report,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough  in 
the  direction  of  meeting  the  challenge 
the  Russians  have  posed  to  us  in  the 
field  of  education. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  more 
than  $40  billion  for  purposes  of  defense; 
and  in  that  regard  the  Congress  added 
to  that  appropriation  bill  $1  billion 
which  the  administration  did  not  re¬ 
quest. 


But  in  connection  with  congressional 
consideration  of  the  education  bill,  sud¬ 
denly  the  Congress  becomes  more  par¬ 
simonious  in  dealing  with  a  program 
which  the  country  requires  if  it  is  to 
meet  the  Soviet  challenge,  not  only  in 
terms  of  defense  and  economic  matters, 
but  also  in  terms  of  cultural  matters  and 
as  regards  every  other  phase  of  activity 
in  our  lives. 

I  utter  this  protest  because  I  believe 
the  country  should  understand  that  the 
conference  report  will  not  foot  the  bill; 
and,  next  year,  the  Congress  will  have 
to  take  even  greater  steps  in  order  to 
cover  the  ground  it  is  not  covering  today. 

Certainly  provisions  for  scholarships 
are  needed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  introduced  a  scholar¬ 
ship  bill  which  had  many  fine  features. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  may  say  that,  together 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Payne],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Beall],  I  introduced  on  March  27, 
1957,  the  first  student-loan  act,  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Loan  Act  of  1957  (S.  1727). 

We  polled  200  universities  on  that  bill; 
and,  uniformly,  they  replied,  “Student 
loans  are  fine;  but  we  also  need  scholar¬ 
ships,  in  order  to  get  into  college  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  mei'itorious  high- 
school  graduates  who  are  not  now  coming 
to  college.  If  Members  of  Congress 
really  want  to  do  what  we  say  we  want 
to  do,  we  must  take  steps  to  enable  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  meritorious  high- 
school  students  who  are  not  now  going 
to  college  to  enter  college.” 

Bo  the  omission  of  the  scholarship 
provisions  is  a  very  serious  one;  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  give  up  in  our  efforts 
to  obtain  the  enactment  of  such  pro¬ 
visions,  because  they  are  very  greatly 
needed.  We  must  provide  for  the  col¬ 
lege  administrator  the  opportunity  for 
both  student  loans  and  scholarships. 

Furthermore,  I  desire  to  point  out  that 
no  Federal  aid  is  being  provided  for 
school  construction.  We  talk  about  at¬ 
tracting  people  to  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  but  we  give  them  second-rate 
schools  in  which  to  teach;  and  we  de¬ 
prive  the  States  of  the  resources  with 
which  to  provide  adequate  salaries  in 
order  to  encourage  the  teachers  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  teaching  profession. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  understand 
that  the  conference  report  is  only  a  be¬ 
ginning — in  a  very  real  sense.  Let  no 
Senator  delude  himself  into  thinking 
that  when  he  votes  for  adoption  of  the 
conference  report,  he  votes  to  meet  the 
monumental  challenge  the  Russians 
have  posed  to  us. 

The  fair-haired  boys  are  the  ones 
who  will  go  to  college;  but  under  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  report,  not 
enough  young  Americans  will  go  to  col¬ 
lege. 

However,  some  of  the  very  wisest  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  are  those  which  pro¬ 
vide  aid  for  vocational  education.  I  be¬ 
lieve  those  provisions  are  very  good,  and 
will  be  very  helpful. 
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I  only  add,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
must  go  forward  in  making  provision 
for  scholarships  and  for  Federal  aid  to 
school  construction,  in  addition  to  doing 
more  to  improve  the  student-aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  bill  I  introduced,  S.  1727,  con¬ 
tained  provisions  for  what  I  called  an 
FHA-type  educational  program;  it 
would  have  guaranteed  the  loans  to  be 
made  to  students  by  banks  and  savings- 
and-loan  associations  throughout  the 
Nation.  After  all,  a  young  American 
who  is  educated  has  a  lifetime  ahead  of 
him,  and  his  future  constitutes  just  as 
good  security  as  does  a  house  on  which 
an  FHA  mortgage  loan  is  placed. 

We  should  expand  the  program  enor¬ 
mously.  Even  $260  million  could  be  of 
real  help  to  great  numbers  of  students. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  with  his  great  interest 
in  this  field,  will  move  forward,  at  the 
next  session,  in  terms  of  the  enactment 
of  provisions  for  an  FHA-type  program, 
as  well  as  for  enactment'  of  the  other 
programs. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  York  knows — ■ 
as  a  student  of  history — that  seldom,  in 
connection  with  the  handling  of  a  new 
piece  of  legislation,  is  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  the  original  act  for  all  that  its 
authors  wish  to  have  provided  by  it.  In 
other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
start,  and  then  to  build  on  it. 

I  may  say  that  the  senior  Senator 
front  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Education  Subcommittee, 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  is  outstanding  in  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  education.  No  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  been  more  devoted  to 
that  cause  or  has  worked  more  in  behalf 
of  it  or  has  made  greater  contributions 
to  it  than  has  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana. 

I  am  certain  that  his  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  our  full  committee,  will  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  all  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  York  has  said 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  at  no  time  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history  has  a  measure  of  the  type 
we  are  advocating  been  enacted  into  law. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  distinguished 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  and  other 
members  to  say  the  Nation  is  falling  be¬ 
hind  and  many  of  us  are  deeply  con¬ 
scious  of  these  reverses,  too;  and  that 
we  are  short  on  new  ideas  and  are  not 
measuring  up  to  our  responsibilities. 
But  such  comments  are  only  effective  as 
they  move  us  to  action. 

The  educational  program  we  are  advo¬ 
cating  is  one  which  will  pay  off.  The 
issue  we  raise  is  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  helping  with  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  whether  the  Government 
is  providing  sufficient  funds  to  do  that 
job.  I  merely  wish  to  point  that  out. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  no  one  re¬ 
gretted  more  than  did  I  to  see  the  Senate 
take  the  action  it  did  when  it  adopted 
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the  Cooper  amendment,  the  other  eve¬ 
ning,  and  then  passed  the  bill,  and  thus 
very  severely  damaged  the  scholarship 
provision.  I  thought  that  provision 
went  very  much  to  the  heart  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  dis¬ 
cussed.  S 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  have  debated  that  matter 
sufficiently;  so  I  shall  not  get  into  that 
debate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  I  yield  now  to  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  voted  and  accepted  my  amendment. 
So  it  became  the  Senate  amendment,  not 
just  the  Cooper  amendment. 

I  stated  my  reasons  when  I  offered  the 
amendment;  and  I  assume  that  when 
the  Senate  voted  for  the  amendment,  it 
accepted  at  least  to  some  degree  those 
reasons.  N 

I  return  to  my  point;  and  I  say — and 
say  with  respect  for  the  Senator,  it  is 
my  information— and  I  have  heard  this 
since  the  meeting^ of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee — there  never  was  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  House  conferees  to 
adopt  the  provisions  for  the  scholarship 
program.  Perhaps  the  Senate  conferees 
should  have  insisted  more  strongly  for 
the  preservation  of  the  scholarship  con¬ 
cept  which  was  provided  in  the  bill  by  my 
amendment.  I  make  that  point. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  join  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  in  saying  that  the  conference 
report  is  a  good  one.  It  makes  a  start, 
although  it  does  not  meet  'the  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  the  country. 

In  these  last  days,  we  have  heard 
critical  speeches  in  the  Senate — not  only 
of  foreign  policy,  but  of  the  direction  of 
thought  in  the  Nation,  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  the  culture  of  our  people. 

If  there  are  defects  in  our  life,  I  sug¬ 
gest  there  is  a  way  in  which  a  universal 
effort  can  be  made  by  the  Congress  to 
raise  the  level.  It  is  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  lift 
the  standards  of  curriculums  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  schools  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  We  cannot  raise  them.  We  cannot 
force  local  schools  to  do  it.  But,  as  I 
have  suggested  several  times,  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  could  ap¬ 
point  a  commission  of  great  scholars  and 
educators,  not  to  study  the  defects  of 
our  educational  system,  for  they  have 
been  studied  enough,  but  to  meet  with 
governors  and  the  heads  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  systems  of  the  States,  to  work 
with  them,  to  encourage  them,  to  urge 
them  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  lift 
the  standards  of  curriculums  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  perhaps  something 
might  be  accomplished. 

And  adequate  financing  is  necessary 
to  improve  our  school  programs.  We 
shall  have  to  determine  whether  we  are 
willing  to  aid  the  States  in  school  con¬ 
struction  and  teachers’  salaries,  if  we 
really  mean  to  raise  the  standards  of 
education  in  this  country. 

I  have  always  supported  and  voted 
for  such  measures.  I  shall  continue  to 


do  so.  We  have  not  met  the  greatest 
challenge  of  our  Nation — that  of  educa¬ 
tion.  We  have  not  even  approached  it. 
I  hope  in  the  future  we  shall  do  what  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  a  question.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  Senator.  I 
think  he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
the  work  he  has  done.  What  disturbs 
me  about  the  conference  report  is  that  it 
seemed  to  me  the  important  parts  of  the 
bill  were  the  provisions  under  which  Fed¬ 
eral  money  would  go  to  the  individual 
student,  and  that  the  froth  and  the 
furbelows — although  I  do  not  mean  that 
literally — consisted  of  provisions  by 
which  money  would  be  channeled  into 
State  educational  systems  for  various 
purposes — for  guidance,  counsel,  and  for 
various  activities  which  the  States  can 
handle. 

What  I  fear  is  that  back  from  confer¬ 
ence  has  come  a  bill  which  further  re¬ 
duces  the  heart  of  the  bill — that  is,  the 
money  going  to  the  individual  student — 
but  which  retains  provisions  for  money 
being  channeled  into  State  educational 
systems. 

Will  the  Senator  give  me  his  comments 
on  that  question? 

Mr.  HILL.  As  the  Senator  has  heard 
me  state,  I  regret  the  loss  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship  provision  in  the  bill,  but  I  wish  to  say 
to  him  that  the  great  emphasis  in  the  bill 
is  still  on  the  individual  student.  The 
loan  program  is  devoted  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of,  and  a  challenge  to  arid  stimulus 
of,  the  individual  student.  The  other 
programs  to  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  referred  have  as  their 
objective  the  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student  to  prepare  him  for  service 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Approximately  what 
proportion  of  the  money  provided  in  the 
bill  will  go  to  individual  students,  and 
what  proportion  will  be  channeled  into 
the  educational  systems  of  the  several 
States? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  could  give  the  Senator  a 
breakdown.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
provision  for  grants,  on  a  50-50  match¬ 
ing  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
science  equipment  and  audio-visual  aids 
in  high  school.  The  purpose  of  such  a 
program  is  not  to  help  the  particular 
school,  but  to  help  the  student  who  is 
taking  a  course  in  physics,  biology,  or 
other  science,  so  he  may  have  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  do  his  best  work  in  that  course. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  recognize  that  the 
purpose  is  to  help  students  in  education. 
I  appreciate  the  argument  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  But  to  bring  the  matter  down  to 
brass  tacks,  what  proportion  of  the 
money  provided  in  the  bill  would  go  to 
the  individual  students — not  to  State 
educational  systems  for  equipment,  but 
to  the  individual  students— in  loans  or 
otherwise,  and  what  proportion  would 
go  to  the  State  educational  systems? 

Mr.  HILL.  There  is  provision  for 
loans  which  will  go  directly  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  students.  Funds,  for  instance, 
are  provided  for  fellowships.  That 
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money  goes  to  the  individual  students 
taking  graduate  courses,  primarily  for 
teaching  purposes.  That  money  goes 
to  the  individual. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Would  the  Senator 
say  25  percent  of  the  Federal  money  will 
go  to  individuals,  or  35  percent? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  would  not  want  to  haz¬ 
ard  a  guess  on  figures.  I  would  have  to 
sit  down  and  compute  the  matter,  in 
order  to  give  the  Senator  an  intelligent 
answer.  If  he  wants  me  to  compute  it 
and  put  it  in  the  Record,  I  shall  do  so. 
I  would  not  want  to  say  the  amount 
would  be  25  percent  without  at  least 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  sit  down 
and  check  the  figures. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  voted  for  the  bill 
with  some  qualms.  However,  I  feel  the 
“guts”  of  the  bill,  if  the  Senator  will 
pardon  the  expression,  the  language 
with  respect  to  scholarships,  is  cut  out, 
and  I  almost  feel  I  njust  vote  against 
the  conference  rbport.  I  hope  to  be  re¬ 
assured  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  intestinal  fortitude  in 
this  bill  is  for  the  individual  student. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
that  intestinal  fortitude  is  fine,  but  I 
am  asking  about  money. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  will  kindly 
turn  to  page  20  of  the  report,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Under  section  303,  which 
appears  on  that  page,  subparagraph  (3), 
on  the  fourth  line  of  that  subparagraph, 
words  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill  the 
Senate  passed,  reading  “as  determined 
by  the  State  board  for  such  State.” 

So  that  the  subparagraph  reads: 

For  the  training  of  individuals  designed 
to  fit  them  for  useful  employment  as  highly 
skilled  technicians  in  recognized  occupa¬ 
tions  requiring  scientific  knowledge,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  State  board  for  such  State, 
in  fields  necessary  for  the  national  defense. 

The  language  “as  determined  by  the 
State  board  for  such  State”  was  inserted 
in  that  section  by  the  conferees.  Will 
the  Senator  tell  me  why  those  words 
were  put  in  there? 

Mr.  HILL.  This  language  was  worked 
out  with  the  House  conferees.  The  whole 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  language  is 
to  train  highly  skilled  technicians  for 
the  national  defense.  With  reference  to 
the  added  language,  “as  determined  by 
the  State  board  for  such  State,”  I  think 
the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  we  do  not 
want  someone  in  Washington  to  fix  the 
curriculums  in  our  schools,  whether  the 
schools  be  in  Connecticut,  Colorado,  Ala¬ 
bama,  or  any  other  State.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
curriculums  should  be  fixed  by  the  State 
authorities.  However,  subject  to  that 
restriction,  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
the  training  of  individuals  designed  to 
fit  them  for  useful  employment  as  highly 
skilled  technicians  in  recognized  occu¬ 
pations  requiring  scientific  knowledge  in 
fields  necessary  for  the  national  defese. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  assure  me  the  purpose  of  that 
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language  is  not  designed  to  expand 
existing  programs? 

Mr.  HILL.  No;  it  is  not  designed  to 
expand  programs  such  as  now  exist  for 
example  in  agriculture  or  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  It  is  designed  to  provide  as¬ 
sistance  to  area  vocational  programs  in 
recognized  occupations  requiring  scien¬ 
tific  or  technical  knowledge. 

Mr.  BUSH.  There  is  no  question 
about  that? 

Mr.  HILL.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  only  other  question 
I  have,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
ask  it,  relates  to  the  same  paragraph. 
After  the  words  “highly  skilled  techni¬ 
cians”  there  were  deleted  from  our  draft 
of  the  bill  the  words  “or  semiprofes¬ 
sional  personnel,  which  might  be  lab¬ 
oratory  technicians.  I  wondered  why 
that  language  was  eliminated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  the  Seijator 
from  Connecticut  is  aware  I  was  very 
much  of  the  opinion  the  amendment 
should  be  offered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Indeed.  The  Senator  was 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  question  in  this  way.  First  of  all, 
this  language  is  partly  a  compromise, 
as  all  language  coming  from  a  confer¬ 
ence  committee  must  be. 

The  item  we  wanted  to  get  in  the  re¬ 
port  was  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  in  mind.  We  wanted  to 
provide  for  highly  skilled  technicians. 
In  other  words,  this  is  not  to  provide 
merely  for  training  skilled  workers  in 
carpentry  or  lathe  work.  Actually,  we 
want  to  train  skilled  technicians.  The 
words  “or  semiprofessional  personnel” 
were  taken  out.  In  the  interim  report 
of  the  President’s  Advisory  Committee 
and  in  other  places,  these  words  were 
not  used.  Through  common  usage, 
“skilled  technicians”  has  come  to  have 
a  very  specific  meaning.  It  implies  a 
skill  and  a  technical  ability  above  a 
high-school  grade,  with  some  scientific 
knowledge,  instead  of  a  simple  manual 
dexterity.  We  want  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  skilled  worker  and  the 
skilled  scientist. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  answers  my  ques¬ 
tion  and  satisfies  my  mind. 

I  thank  both  distinguished  Senators. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
13247,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 
aid  to  education.  Though  I  was  and  am 
opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  education, 
since  the  States  have  never  delegated 
the  field  of  education  to  the  Federal 
Government,  I  find  an  additional  serious 
objection  to  the  education  bill  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  conferees. 

The  Senate  conferees  have  agreed  to 
accept  certain  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  which  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  cause  further  deterioration  of  race 
relations,  which  have  already  been  se¬ 
verely  damaged.  Mr.  President,  I  refer 


to  the  provision  in  the  House  bill  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  and  which  provides  that  student 
loan  funds  shall  be  administered  by  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education,  instead 
of  by  State  commissions  as  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Senate  bill.  Under  the 
House  provision  Federal  moneys  would 
be  allocated  to  public  and  private  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  educational  loans  to 
students  in  attendance  at  the  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  House  method  of  administration 
causes  me  grave  concern,  Mr.  President, 
because  the  administration  now  in 
power — or  any  future  administration — 
could  deny  loan  funds  to  any  educational 
institution  which  follows  a  policy  of 
segragation.  The  denial  could  be  very 
simply  accomplished  by  an  executive 
order  requiring  the  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  to  withhold  loan 
funds  from  any  segregated  institution. 
The  same  objective  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  himself,  by  means  of  an  adminis¬ 
trative  regulation  issued  by  him. 

In  the  face  of  such  an  order,  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  regulation,  southern  col¬ 
leges  would  have  to  forego  the  benefits 
of  the  loan  funds  and  likewise  students 
in  attendance  at  such  colleges  would 
have  to  forego  the  benefits  of  educa¬ 
tional  assistance  loans.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  southern  citizens  would  be  taxed 
to  establish  loan  funds  which  their  chil¬ 
dren  could  not  even  use. 

To  say  that  such  an  Executive  order 
or  administrative  regulation  would  never 
be  issued  does  not  allay  my  fears  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter.  I  recall  that  state¬ 
ments  of  similar  purport  were  made 
shortly  prior  to  the  dispatch  of  troops 
to  Little  Rock. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  conference  version  of  the  bill,  or  in 
any  Federal  law,  to  prevent  this  admin¬ 
istration,  or  any  future  administration, 
from  denying  loan  funds  to  institutions 
which  practice  segregation.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  political  considerations 
outweigh  good  judgment  in  the  councils 
of  national  administrations,  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  adopt  the  proposed  pro¬ 
cedure  regarding  loan  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  charge  that 
the  loan  fund  administrative  procedure 
has  been  purposely  selected  to  bring 
about  the  consequences  which  I  have 
described.  Nonetheless,  I  would  con¬ 
sider,  it  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  I  represent,  as  well  as  a  failure 
to  meet  my  obligations  to  my  Senate 
colleagues,  if  I  did  not  point  out  the 
dangers  which  lie  ahead  if  the  admin¬ 
istrative  procedure  agreed  to  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  conferees  is  permitted 
to  become  law. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  should  make  a  further 
effort  to  have  the  loan  funds  admin¬ 
istered  by  State  commissions,  and,  fail¬ 
ing  in  that,  should  endeavor  to  have  the 
loan  fund  title  stricken  from  the  bill 
altogether.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ex¬ 
press  my  strongest  and  most  sincere 
hope  that  the  conference  report  will  not 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
delay  the  Senate,  but  I  wish  to  say,  as  I 
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have  tried  to  emphasize  before,  that  it  is 
clear,  it  is  definite,  it  is  positive,  and  it 
is  absolute  that  for  a  student  to  receive 
a  loan  under  the  bill  the  student  must 
first  have  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
in  a  college  or  must  be  in  the  college.  In 
other  words,  the  student  is  in  before  any 
question  of  eligibility  for  the  loan  arises. 

The  argument  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  made 
could  be  made  equally  as  well  against 
the  college  housing  program  or  against 
the  Federal  impacted  area  program.  We 
passed  a  bill  through  the  Senate  within 
the  last  30  days  as  to  the  latter  program. 
I  heard  nothing  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  in  the  way  of  opposition 
to  that  bill.  The  argument  could  be 
made  against  that  bill  just  as  well  as  it 
is  made  against  the  education  bill. 

The  argument  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  made  could  be  made  against 
the  Vocational  Education  Act.  Inci- 
dentlly,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the 
basic  Vocational  Education  Act,  first 
passed  in  1917,  was  fathered  by  the  late 
Senator  Ed  Smith,  of  South  Carolina. 
The  act  is  known  as  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act.  That  is  the  basic  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  Act.  One  of  the  most  important 
amendments  to  that  act  was  the  George- 
Barden  Act,  fathered  by  the  late  and  be¬ 
loved  Senator  whom  we  so  much  es¬ 
teemed  and  revered,  the  late  Senator 
George  of  Georgia.  Every  argument 
made  this  afternoon  against  the  educa¬ 
tion  bill  could  be  made  against  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  against  the  George- 
Barden  Act,  and  against  the  act  which 
the  Congress  passed  less  than  30  days 
ago,  the  Federal  Impacted  Area  Act. 

The  same  argument  could  be  made 
against  the  School  Lunch  Program  Act. 
The  argument  could  be  made  against  the 
great  Land  Grant  College  Act,  which 
has  meant  so  much  to  this  country.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  landmark  in  educa¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned,  was  the  Morrill  Act,  and 
the  many  amendments  enlarging,  ex¬ 
tending,  and  augmenting  that  act.  The 
same  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  this  afternoon  could 
be  made  against  that  act  and  against  the 
many  amendments  to  the  act. 

The  same  argument  could  be  made 
against  all  the  different  research  grants 
made  by  the  Federal  Government — re¬ 
search  grants  to  Clemson  College  in 
South  Carolina,  research  grants  to  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  and  re¬ 
search  grants  to  many  other  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  not  only  in  ag¬ 
riculture  but  in  medicine,  medical  re¬ 
search,  and  many  other  fields  of  activity. 

The  same  argument  could  be  made 
against  the  grants  which  are  made  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Many 
grants  are  made  to  colleges  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

The  same  argument  could  be  made 
against  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act.  We  reported  from  the  committee 
a  few  days  ago  an  amendment  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  Act,  which 
would  strengthen  and  fortify  the  act  in 
making  some  of  the  grants  being  made 
today  to  our  colleges  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  but  I  heard  no  word  of  protest 
from  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
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although  the  argument  applied  to  that 
act  as  well  as  it  might  apply  to  this  bill. 

The  same  arguments  might  be  made 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
against  the  Defense  Department  and  its 
many  programs  providing  scholarships 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  national  de¬ 
fense.  The  same  arguments  might  be 
made  with  respect  to  many  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  had  a  check 
made.  Even  at  that  time  there  were 
more  than  125  acts  of  Congress  provid¬ 
ing  some  form  of  aid  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  our  schools  and  colleges,  or 
to  education.  The  argument  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  might  well  be 
made  today  against  any  of  those  acts. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  deem  it  appropriate  to 
say  at  this  time  that  final  passage  of  this 
bill,  with  which  the  security  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  so  identified,  will  stand  as  one  of 
the  great  goals  of  accomplishment  of  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
labored  long  and  hard,  but  fruitfully. 
The  conference  report  which  the  Senate 
is  about  to  approve  is  the  climactic  act 
which  will  send  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  far-reaching  bill  which 
will  not  only  enrich  the  lives  of  many 
American  boys  and  girls,  but  will  add 
vastly  to  the  strength  and  security  of 
the  United  States,  involved,  as  it  is,  in  a 
cold-war  contest  in  which  progress  in 
technological  education  is  vital  to  the 
security,  strength,  and  defense  not  only 
of  America,  but  of  the  free  world. 

I  congratulate  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  recognize  him  as  one 
of  the  great  and  fruitful  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  my  good  friend. 
He  has  certainly  proved  his  friendship 
this  afternoon.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
him  for  his  most  generous  words.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  them  not  only  because  they 
come  from  a  friend,  but  even  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  because  they  come  from  one 
who,  throughout  his  life,  has  been  so 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education.  No 
Member  of  this  body  has  worked  or 
fought  harder  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  than  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  has  been  a 
great  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  Education  Subcommit¬ 
tee  with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Hearings  were  held  lasting  about  7*4 
weeks.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  patient.  His  inquiries 
were  searching.  He  brought  before  the 
committee  many  American  educators, 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  military  field, 
college  presidents,  leading  officials  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  every  branch  of  the  educational 
life  of  this  country. 


The  evidence  showed  conclusively  that 
we  needed  to  do  something  about  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
remember  a  single '  witness  who  did  not 
believe  we  should  do  something.  They 
varied  in  the  methods  they  would  use. 
Some  thought  fellowship  to  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  scholarships.  Many 
thought  that  direct  grants  to  colleges  for 
construction  would  be  more  important 
'than  scholarships.  They  varied  only  in 
the  methods  they  would  pursue  to 
strengthen  our  educational  system. 

Writers  in  magazines  and  many  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  America,  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  achievements  of  this  Congress, 
state  that  the  opportunity  which  this 
Congress  had  was  to  do  something  about 
education,  and  that  our  lack  in  that 
field,  as  a  people,  was  greater  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  great  subjects  on 
which  we  legislate.  • 

Those  writers  pointed  out  that  the 
realization  last  fall,  with  the  launching 
of  the  satellites,  that  we  needed  to  do 
something  about  education,  had  begun 
to  lag.  Public  interest  had  begun  to  lag, 
and  these  writers  pointed  out  that  it  was 
up  to  Congress  to  alert  the  American 
people. 

We  are  making  a  timid  step  of  less 
than  $1  billion  for  a  4-year  program,  but 
it  is  the  most  advanced  step  since'  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act  of  the  1860’s.  It 
is  a  long  forward  step. 

I  believe  the  country  expects  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  do  something  to  stimulate  pub¬ 
lic  education.  It  is  done  in  this  bill,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preserve  local  control, 
and  yet  provide  the  impetus  of  a  na¬ 
tional  surge. 

In  my  own  State  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  sentiment  against  Federal  aid 
to  education;  but  when  the  Land  Grant 
College  Act  was  passed  during  the  War 
Between  the  States,  the  first  public 
State-supported  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  my  State  which  actually 
opened  its  doors  to  students  was  the 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege,  which  opened  in  1871,  under  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  that  Federal  aid, 
many  other  publicly  supported  colleges 
then  opened  their  doors. 

I  hope  that  a  similar  result  will  be 
achieved  this  time.  With  a  little  Federal 
stimulus  I  hope  we  can  produce  a  great 
deal  of  State  and  local  action,  in  the 
cities,  counties,  and  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  well  as  in  the  junior  colleges. 

This  bill  will  stimulate  learning.  It 
will  stimulate  teaching.  It  will  stim¬ 
ulate  achievement.  I  regret  that  the 
provision  for  scholarships  was  elim¬ 
inated;  but  we  have  left  a  provision  for 
loans.  A  loan  is  a  scholarship  of  a  type. 
When  I  attended  college  we  thought  a 
scholarship  was  a  loan.  I  call  these 
loans  loan-scholarships.  They  will 
stimulate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  students 
to  get  a  loan  and  go  to  college. 

There  are  many  different  types  of 
scholarships.  Quite  a  number  of  col¬ 
leges  have  athletic  scholarships.  Some 
colleges  have  as  many  as  200  band 
scholarships.  The  scholarships  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  bill  are  in  the  field  of 
intellectual  endeavor.  The  bill  is  a  be¬ 


ginning,  an  incentive  to  scholarship  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  I  do  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  such  institutions 
lack  scholarship,  but  this  bill  places  the 
national^  stamp  on  it.  Scholarship  is 
what  the  Nation  wants. 

Again  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama  for  his  leadership  in 
this  field.  Think  what  it  will  mean  to 
the  American  people.  He  has  had  the 
patience  and  tact  to  draw  together  many 
distinguished  witnesses  before  his  com¬ 
mittee,  leaders  in  all  branches  of  educa¬ 
tion  from  all  over  the  country. 

I  believe  that  his  unfailing  courtesy 
to  everyone  enabled  him  to  do  more  than 
any  other  person  or  combination  of  per¬ 
sons.  Hd”  is  responsible,  more  than  any¬ 
one  else,  for  the  fact  that  such  a  bill  is 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  kind  words. 
He  has  been  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  He  made  many  fine  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  bill.  He  not  only  sat  with 
us  during  the  many  long  days  of  hear¬ 
ings  and  executive  sessions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  he  was  one  of  the  conferees 
on  the  bill.  He  was  a  most  important 
member  of  the  team  which  brings  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
congratulate  him  for  the  many  fine  con¬ 
tributions  he  made  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  this  late  hour  I 
do  not  intend  to  take  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  but  I  do  wish  to  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing 
my  feeling  of  graitude  for  the  great  job 
which  has  been  done  under  the  able 
leadership  of  my  senior  colleague  from 
Alabama  in  bringing  to  us,  for  the  first 
time,  in  completed  form,  an  education 
bill. 

This  is  not  a  short-term  accomplish¬ 
ment.  I  remember  that  22  years  ago, 
when  I  first  ran  for  Congress,  I  had 
written  on  the  back  of  my  little  cam¬ 
paign  card  a  few  planks.  One  of  them 
was  “Federal  Aid  for  Education  Without 
Federal  Control.” 

When  I  came  to  Congress  my  colleague 
was  here  as  the  senior  Member  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  my  State. 
He  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
cause  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  He 
has  not  ceased  to  work  for  that  purpose 
and  has  advocated  it  during  the  years 
which  have  passed  since  that  time. 

It  was  12  years  ago  that  there  was 
first  put  through  the  Senate  a  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill.  That  was  followed 
a  year  later  with  another  bill.  However, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude  has  cleared  both  Houses  and 
is  now  about  to  become  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  N 

I  agree  with  what  the  distinguished 
chairman,  my  colleague  from  Alabama, 
has  said,  that  the  bill  certainly  does  not 
satisfy  us.  Probably  it  does  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfy  anyone.  However,  it  is  a 
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great  step  forward.  It  is  a  great  accom¬ 
plishment,  one  which  I  believe  will  go  far 
toward  strengthening  our  country  and 
securing  our  national  welfare  country¬ 
wide. 

I  wish  to  commend  and  congratulate 
my  distinguished  colleague,  and  those 
who  have  worked  with  him,  for  having 
accomplished  this  result. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  very  kind 
and  generous  words.  He  and  I  have 
been  closely  associated  together  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  through  all  those 
years  we  have  worked  in  the  closest 
cooperation  andi  n  the  closest  teamwork 
on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education,  in 
trying  to  do  something  for  our  schools 
and  for  our  colleges  and  for  our  chil¬ 
dren.  True  education  has  had  no  more 
loyal  and  devoted  friend  than  my  col¬ 
league  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  For  14  years  I  have 
worked  in  the  Senate  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  on  education  and 
health  legislation.  On  our  committee 
we  know  the  Senator  from  Alabama  as 
the  leader  in  the  Senate  in  both  of  those 
fields.  Sometimes  facetiously  and  good- 
naturedly,  and  always  with  a  meaning¬ 
ful  point,  we  refer  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  in  our  committee  either  as 
Dr.  Hill  or  Professor  Hill.  Those  two 
titles  pretty  well  label  the  standing  he 
has  in  the  Senate  in  his  conscientious 
and  able  statesmanship  in  these  fields. 

The  pending  bill  is  the  best  bill  we 
could  get  this  year.  It  is  not  as  good  as 
some  of  us  wanted.  The  chairman  him¬ 
self  would  have  preferred  a  far  better 
bill,  could  he  have  had  one.  However, 
the  final  result  shows  how  right  the 
chairman  was  through  all  our  delibera¬ 
tions  this  year  when  he  kept  pointing 
out  to  us  that  the  bill  he  sponsored  in 
the  first  instance  was  probably  even 
more  than  we  could  get  from  the  House. 

I  wafit  him  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee  to  know  that  in  January  they 
can  count  on  me  to  continue  to  work 
shoulder  and  shoulder  with  them  for 
much-needed  health  and  education  leg¬ 
islation. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  is  a  real  professor.  He 
taught  for  many  years  and  was  the  dean 
of  the  Oregon  Law  School.  He  brought 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  a  magnificent  background  of 
experience,  with  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  education.  He  was  always  working 
and  fighting  for  the  cause  of  education. 
He  has  made  innumerable  contributions 
to  the  cause:  I  express  my  appreciation 
and  my  thanks  and  my  congratulations 
to  him.  * 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  in  reply  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
r  Alabama.  I  agree  that  an  Executive 
order  could  be  issued  cutting  off  Federal 
funds  which  are  now  going  to  impacted 
areas  or  into  State  programs  of  voca¬ 
tional  education.  However,  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  ask  is  why  adopt  another  pro¬ 
gram — and  this  is  a  new  program — - 


which  will  give  further  opportunity  for 
such  an  order  to  be  issued. 

Back  in  1917  the  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  program  was  born.  It  was  born 
during  the  war  as  a  temporary  measure, 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  mechanics 
and  other  skilled  people.  Then  finally 
it  became  a  permanent  law,  and  it  has 
been  on  the  statute  books  ever  since. 
The  new  program  provided  by  H.  R. 
13247  is  more  than  a  specialist  program. 
It  is  a  general  program.  It  is  the  begin¬ 
ning — and  I  want  to  emphasize  this  to 
my  colleagues — of  general  Federal  aid  to 
education.  If  that  is  what  my  col¬ 
leagues  want,  then  I  presume  they  will 
vote  for  the  conference  report.  If  that 
is  not  what  they  want,  I  presume  they 
will  vote  against  the  conference  report. 

The  word  “education”  is  not  even  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  field  of  education  has  never 
been  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  And,  as  all  Senators  know,  the 
Federal  Government  has  only  those 
powers  which  are  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Constitution. 

Merely  because  in  the  past  action  has 
been  taken  which  was  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
go  into  another  program,  a  new  pro¬ 
gram,  which  also  contravenes  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  If  any  Senator  can  give  me 
the  authority  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  go  into  the  field  of  education, 
I  should  like  to  hear  him  express  it.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  the  program  is 
designed  to  protect  the  national  se¬ 
curity  and  provide  for  national  defense. 
Is  it  in  the  interest  of  national  security? 
Is  it  tied  to  national  defense?  If  this 
program  were  tied  to  national  defense, 
I  could  understand  how  it  might  come 
within  the  authority  delegated  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Constitution.  However, 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  bill,  so  far 
as  I  know,  which  will  require  a  student 
to  take  courses  related  to  national  de¬ 
fense.  I  believe  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  asked  that  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  stated  that  a 
student  could  take  any  course  he  se¬ 
lects.  After  a  student  obtains  a  loan, 
derived  from  Federal  moneys,  what  rea¬ 
son  is  there  to  believe  he  will  take 
courses  in  science  or  enginering  or  simi¬ 
lar  subjects  which  will  promote  national 
defense?  He  cannot  be  compelled  to  do 
so  by  the  terms  of  the  bill.  The  stu¬ 
dent  could  take  a  course  in  social  wel¬ 
fare  or  in  flower  arranging,  for  example. 

Furthermore,  after  he  has  finished  his 
course,  what  requirement  is  there  in  the 
bill  that  he  go  into  national  defense 
work,  either  with  the  Government  or 
with  private  research,  or  in  any  other 
way?  I  do  not  know  of  any  provision 
in  the  bill  which  makes  it  a  require¬ 
ment  for  the  recipient  under  the  bill  to 
serve  in  a  capacity  directly  beneficial 
to  the  national  defense. 

Therefore,  if  a  student  is  not  required 
to  take  courses  in  science  or  engineering 
or  other  fields  directly  related  to  na¬ 
tional  defense,  and  if  he  can  take  any 
course  he  wishes  to  take,  and  is  not 
required  to  apply  his  knowledge  in  some 
position  in  national  defense,  what  right 
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has  the  Federal  Government  to  fur¬ 
nish  money  for  his  education? 

As  I  said,  education  is  not  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Education  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  districts,  in  the  first  place,  then 
of  the  countes,  and  finally  of  the  States 
of  this  Nation.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  subdivisions  of  the  States 
and  the  States  themselves,  and  not  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Unless  the  educational  purposes  are 
directly  related  to  national  defense,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  enter  this  field  or  for  us  to 
appropriate  money  for  that  purpose. 
This  new  program  is  another  wedge  into 
existing  educational  systems  which  will 
eventually  plunge  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  into  the  general  field  of  education. 
In  my  opinion  such  a  result  would  be 
one  of  the  worst  things  that  could  hap¬ 
pen. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  would  be 
Federal  aid  without  Federal  control. 
How  do  we  know  that  any  day,  even  the 
day  after  the  bill  became  law,  the  Office 
of  Education  will  not  issue  a  regulation 
or,  that  an  executive  order  will  not  be 
issued,  providing  that  no  Federal  funds 
will  henceforth  go  to  impacted  areas  or 
to  vocational  schools  which  practice 
segregation? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  business  in  a  field  be¬ 
longing  to  the  States.  In  the  second 
place,  the  program  would  jeopardize  cer¬ 
tain  schools  which  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  the  children  in  other 
States  beyond  their  boundaries. 

Therefore,  speaking  for  myself,  I  want 
to  be  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  HILL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  no  one  worked  longer,  harder, 
or  more  devotedly  on  the  education  bill, 
on  which  the  Senate  has  just  taken  final 
action,  by  means  of  its  approval  of  the 
conference  report,  than  did  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 
Unfortunately,  and  much  to  his  regret, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  present 
today. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  qonsent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 
immediately  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  a  statement  in  behalf  of 
the  conference  report,  as  prepared  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith], 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Smith  of  New 
Jersey 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  have  today  agreed  upon  an 
education  bill.  I  believe  the  bill  will  pro¬ 
vide  significant  help  in  strengthening  the 
American  education  system  in  the  interests 
of  national  security. 

Except  for  the  omission  of  scholarships, 
the  bill  reported  by  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  closely  parallels  the  recommendations 
of  the  President.  I  sincerely  regret  that  we 
were  unable  to  obtain  a  limited  scholarship 
program  which  would  have  given  national 
recognition  to  intellectual  achievement. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  bill  is  a  positive  step  toward  meeting 
our  most  pressing  educational  needs. 
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The  bill  seeks  to  mobilize  our  potential 
resources  of  talented  manpower  more  effec¬ 
tively  through  the  establishment  of  several 
related  programs,  including: 

1.  A  broad  student-loan  program  to  assure 
that  all  qualified  students  may  obtain  a 
higher  education,  and  to  reduce  the  number 
of  able  students  who  drop  out  of  college  due 
to  financial  hardship. 

2.  Grants  to  the  States  to  strengthen 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  language 
instruction  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

3.  A  selective  program  of  fellowships  to 
reduce  the  critical  shortage  of  college-level 
teachers. 

4.  Regular  testing  to  identify  the  apti¬ 
tudes  of  all  secondary  schoolchildren,  and 
strengthened  guidance  and  counselling  pro¬ 
grams  to  insure  that  students  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  pursue  their  maximum  intellectual 
development. 

5.  Institutes  to  strengthen  the  teaching 
of  modern  foreign  languages,  and  centers  of 
area  studies  to  produce  the  trained  personnel 
needed  for  overseas  service  in  government 
and  industry. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  research  in  the 
educational  use  of  television  and  other 
audio-visual  techniques,  training  of  addi¬ 
tional  scientific  technicians  under  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  program,  translation  and 
dissemination  of  scientific  information  from 
abroad,  and  improvement  of  the  collection 
of  statistical  data  for  the  proper  evaluation 
of  our  educational  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Frear],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  has  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ives],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jenner],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  and  the  'Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Payne]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 66 


Aiken 

Hennings 

McNamara 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Barrett 

Hill 

Morse 

Beall 

Hoblitzell 

Morton 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Bush 

Jackson 

Murray 

Carroll 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Mahoney 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Pastore 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Potter 

Church 

Kefauver 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Purtell 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Revercomb 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Saltonstall 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Lausche 

Symington 

Ervin 

Long 

Thye 

Fulbright 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Green 

Martin,  Iowa 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

McClellan 

NAYS— 15 

Young 

Bible 

Dworshak 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Eastland 

Stennis 

Byrd 

Goldwater 

Talmadge 

Capehart 

Malone 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Russell 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 

15 

Anderson 

Frear 

Martin,  Pa. 

Bricker 

Holland 

Payne  * 

Butler 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Ives 

Smathers 

Flanders 

Jenner 

Smith,  N.  J. 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to  be  re¬ 
considered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Exhibit  A 

Industry  Supports  Higher  Education 

Russia’s  scientific  achievements  have 
awakened  America  to  the  need  of  training 
more  scientists  and  engineers.  Many  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  suggested  including  Federal 
scholarships  for  gifted  students  in  science 
and  engineering. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  our  leading  corporations,  foundations,  and 
other  groups  have  taken  steps  to  assist 
worthy  but  needy  students  to  develop  their 
God-given  talents. 

Four  years  ago,  the  General  Motors  Corp. 
inaugurated  a  program  of  scholarships. 
Today  there  are  more  than  3,000  potential 
scientists  and  engineers  who  are  pursuing 
scientific  studies  with  General  Motors’ 
assistance.  The  General  Motors  scholarship 
program  shows  that  American  industry  is 
meeting  its  obligation  to  provide  the  talent 
to  meet  its  future  needs. 

I  believe  that  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
General  Motors  Corp.  on  the  operation 
of  its  scholarship  program  since  its  inaugura¬ 
tion  4  years  ago  is  of  such  interest  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

More  than  3,000  potential  scientists  and 
engineers  are  in  school  with  General  Motors 
assistance  now  that  GM’s  expanded  program 
of  aid  to  higher  education  has  become  fully 


operative.  President  Harlow  H.  Curtice  said 
today. 

“These  GM  scholars  represent  the  highly 
skilled  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  who 
will  push  back  the  limitless  frontiers  of 
space,  unlock  the  energy  of  the  sun,  and 
advance  our  technology  for  the  benefit  of 
man  everywhere,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Curtice  took  note  of  GM’s  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  world  race  for  technical  skills 
in  announcing  the  winners  of  114  4-year  col¬ 
lege  scholarships  under  the  corporation’s 
national  scholarship  plan. 

These  winners,  all  of  them  honor  students, 
will  join  302  others  selected  under  another 
scholarship  program — the  GM  college  plan — • 
at  colleges  and  universities  across  the  land 
where  1,200  GM  scholarship  holders  from  the 
previous  3  years  already  are  preparing  for 
their  careers. 

Almost  70  percent  of  all  scholarship  win¬ 
ners  so  far  have  indicated  career  choices  in 
the  scientific  and  engineering  fields.  This 
ratio  has  held  steady  or  increased  each  year 
of  the  program.  With  a  revolving  total 
of  1,600  scholarship  winners  in  college  each 
year,  the  number  in  scientific  and  engineer¬ 
ing  fields  should  exceed  1,000  annually,  Mr. 
Curtice  said.  Equally  important  are  the  re¬ 
mainder  who  have  chosen  careers  in  teach¬ 
ing,  business  and  other  professions. 

In  addition  to  the  estimated  1,000  schol¬ 
arship  winners  taking  scientific  and  engi¬ 
neering  courses,  some  2,300  students  are  en¬ 
rolled  at  General  Motors  Institute  in  Flint, 
Mich.,  which  offers  cooperative  courses  in  en¬ 
gineering.  General  Motors  has  operated  this 
school  for  37  years. 

“In  the  minds  of  all  our  scholarship  win¬ 
ners  and  in  the  minds  of  tens  of  thousands 
like  them  at  our  colleges  and  universities 
lies  the  stake  of  the  free  world,”  Mr.  Curtice 
declared.  “Never  before  in  our  history  have' 
we  so  desperately  needed  brain  power.  Our 
young  people  must  be  prepared  to  out-think 
and  out-do  their  Soviet  counterparts  if  we 
are  to  win  the  race  of  survival.” 

The  scholarship  winners  announced  today 
have  already  demonstrated  some  of  this 
ability.  More  than  half  ranked  first  in  their 
high  school  graduating  classes,  or  were 
straight  A  students.  Another  40  edited 
school  publications,  many  were  outstanding 
athletes,  and  practically  all  were  leaders  in 
student  government  and  their  church  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Their  outstanding  secondary  school  record 
is  matched  by  the  scholastic  aptitude  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  GM  scholarship  holders  now  in 
college.  Based  on  the  first  2  years  of  the  j 
program,  one-third  of  the  award  winners  are  " 
in  the  upper  5  percent  of  their  classes,  one- 
half  in  the  upper  10  percent  and  four-fifths 
in  the  upper  25  percent. 

GM  scholarship  winners  under  both  the 
college  and  national  plans  receive  $200  to 
$2,000  a  year,  depending  upon  each  student’s 
need.  All  private  colleges  and  universities 
which  have  GM  scholarship  winners,  get  un¬ 
restricted  annual  grants-in-aid  of  $500  to 
$800  for  each  scholarship  winner.  Total  cost 
of  GM’s  program  of  support  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion  is  more  than  $5  million  a  year. 

The  national  plan  winners,  who  are  free 
to  choose  any  accredited  college  they  de-  ; 
sire,  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  national 
competitive  examinations  taken  by  more  .‘i 
than  20,000  high  school  boys  and  girls  in  all 
48  States,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Final  selection  from 
semifinalists  was  made  by  a  panel  of  16  dis¬ 
tinguished  educators  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on 
the  basis  of  scholastic  records  and  leadership 
qualities. 

Three  hundred  and  two  additional 
scholarships  under  the  college  plan  are 
awarded  each  year  by  a  selected  list  of  180 
colleges  and  universities.  Student  benefits 
are  determined  the  same  way  under  both 
programs.  Students  are  free  to  choose  their 
courses  of  study  and  are  under  no  obligation 
of  future  employment  by  GM. 
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In  addition  to  its  scholarships  plans,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  makes  grants-in-aid  to  State 
and  regional  associations  of  colleges,  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fund  for  Medical  Education  which 
benefit  155  other  colleges. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  UNITED 
NNATIONS  FORCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Cfaair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from,  the  House  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  109. 

The  PRESIDING^  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  theNunendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  con¬ 
current  resolution  (S.  NCon.  Res.  109) 
to  express  the  sense  of  tne  Congress  on 
the  establishment  of  theVUnited  Na¬ 
tions  force,  which  were,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  andSmsert: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
consideration  should  immediately  Be  given 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  the  development,  within  its  perm¬ 
anent  structure,  of  such  organization  and 
procedures  as  will  enable  the  United  Na^ 
tions  promptly  to  employ  suitable  United' 
Nations  forces  for  such  purposes  as  observa¬ 
tion  and  patrol  in  situations  that  threaten 
international  peace  and  security. 

And  to  strike  out  the  preamble. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJUSTMENT  IN  ANNUITIES  UNDER 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
AND  DISABILITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  Senate  bill  3379. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3379)  to  provide  for  adjustments  in  the/ 
annuities  und£r  the  Foreign  Service  re¬ 
tirement  and  disability  system,  which 
was,  on  page  3,  after  line  7,  to  inseuc : 

Sec.  5.  No  annuity  of  a  retired  officer  shall 
be  increased  under  any  section  of  tins  act  in 
an  amount  in  excess  of  $500  per  amum.  No 
annuity  of  a  survivor  annuitant /hall  be  in¬ 
creased  under  any  section  of  /is  Act  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $250  per  smnum. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  M /.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Haase. 

The  PRESIDENTS  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  fronVAlabama  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  concur  in /the  amendment  of  the 
House.  / 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


/THE  HOUSING  BILL 

My' SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask yonanimous  consent  to  introduce,  out 
of/rder,  a  bill,  which  is  introduced  by 
aie,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena¬ 


tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI  ;  and 
I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  lie  on  the  table,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  bill  (S.  4323)  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  the  provision 
and  improvement  of  housing  and  the 
renewal  of  urban  communities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ful- 
bright)  ,  was  received,  read  the  first  time 
by  its  title,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  the  bill  is  introduced  in 
an  effort  to  have  a  housing  bill  passed 
by  Congress  at  this  session.  We  have 
had  numerous  conferences.  The  bill 
I  have  introduced  today  is  greatly 
pared  down  or  reduced  in  the  amounts 
provided,  as  compared  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  the  Senate  has  passed. 
However,  the  substance  of  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  today  is  the  same  as  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  bill  the  Senate  has  passed. 

A  bill  which  in  many  respects  pro/ 
vided  for  even  more  than  did  the  bm 
ythe  Senate  passed  lacked  only  6  votes 
erf  obtaining  a  two-thirds  vote  in/the 
HAuse  of  Representatives.  / 

iKseems  to  me  that  the  bill  A  have 
introduced  this  afternoon,  /  modest 
thougn\it  is,  is  greatly  needed  in  order 
to  keep Nhousing  going  until  the  next 
session  oN  Congress  conynes  in  Jan¬ 
uary;  and  certainly  this/bill  should  be 
able  to  clear  ohe  barriers  in  both  Houses. 

It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  us  to  submitSthur  bill  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  some  HouVoill  which  comes  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  theiyseWl  the  House  bill,  as 
thus  amended,  J5ack  \o  the  House,  and 
thus  give  the  JKouse  membership  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  .determine  whether  a  hous¬ 
ing  bill  wih/be  passed  at  this  session  of 
Congress/  \ 

Mr.  GAPEHART.  Mr.  Present,  will 
the  Sf/ator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

M/SPARKMAN.  I  yield.  \ 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  examined 
thd  bill  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
/as  introduced.  As  he  has  said,  Che 
'amounts  provided  by  it  are  substantial^ 
less  than  those  provided  by  the  bill  the' 
Senate  has  passed;  and  those  changes 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  sufficient  to 
make  this  bill  quite  acceptable. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  yield  tome? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  How  does 
the  new  bill  deal  with  the  acquisition  of 
military  housing? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  bill  retains 
the  language  as  it  passed  the  Senate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  suggestion 
which  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  the  appointment  of 
the  Commissioners  be  made  by  the  court, 
rather  than  upon  nomination  by  the 
parties  concerned. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
just  examined  the  text  of  the  bill  as  it 
is  at  the  desk.  I  note  the  change  is 
made  that  the  parties  to  be  appointed 
by  the  court,  in  case  a  commission  is 
used,  would  be  qualified  disinterested 
persons.  That  is  good.  But  in  the  mili¬ 


tary  construction  bill  we  used  the  word 
“may”  instead  of  “shall.”  The  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  print  as  it  is  at  th/desk 
now  uses  the  woi'd  “shall,”  whic/would  - 
be  objectionable,  and  which  would  be 
contradictory  to  what  the  S/iate  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  military  construction  bill. 

Would  the  Senator  object  to  chang¬ 
ing  the  word  “shall”  to  ‘jrnay”? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wbuld  object.  Of 
course,  that  is  something  which  can  be 
handled  when  the  bill  comes  up,  if  it 
does  come  up,  in  the  form  of  an  amend¬ 
ment.  I  may  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  the  military  construction  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  had  the  word  “shall” 
in  it.  It  was  in  the  conference  that 
the  word  v/s  changed  to  “may.”  I  cer¬ 
tainly  ob/cted  to  it,  and  I  still  object 
to  it,  because  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  the  person  whose  property  is  being 
take/ought  to  have  that  privilege. 

We  have  examined  the  laws  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  condemnation  and  other  pro¬ 
ceedings.  We  find  in  those  cases  it  is  a 
(matter  of  right.  I  believe  where  the 
Government  is  told  it  can  step  in  and 
take  property  away  from  people,  the  per¬ 
son  from  whom  the  property  is  being 
taken  by  the  Government  ought  to  have 
the  right — not  the  discretion — to  ask 
that  the  value  of  the  property  be  fixed  by 
a  commission.  I  certainly  would  argue 
for  that  right;  but  it  is  something  which 
can  be  handled  when  the  proposed 
amendment  is  under  discussion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  may  introduce  the 
bill  in  any  form  he  wishes,  but  I  think 
the  court  should  not  be  told  it  must  use 
commissioners.  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
the  Senator’s  proposal,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  court  should  be  told  that  it 
must.  If  the  bill  comes  up,  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  express  my  opinions  on  the  matter 
and  try  to  develop  that  argument,  which 
was  persuasive  in  conference. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  difficult  to 
hear  in  this  Chamber  today. 

Did  the  Senator  introduce  his  proposal 
as  a  new  bill  or  as  an  amendment? 
v  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  introduced  it  as  a 
BUI,  but  I  said  I  hoped  to  add  it  as  an 
amendment  to  some  bill  from  the  House 
thaOxcomes  to  the  Senate,  in  order  that 
it  might  go  back  to  the  House  and  that 
the  Ho^se  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  fix 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieTti? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia.  , 

Mr.  RUSSELlX  Do  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  that  the  Senator’s  bill  changes  the 
formula  for  the  acquisition  of  Wherry 
housing  projects?  \ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  simply  restate 
the  language  contained  na  the  housing 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  handled  this 
matter.  May  I  remind  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  the  military  construction 
bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  had  the  same 
provisions  in  it  so  far  as  concerns  giving 
the  persons  the  right  to  name  the  com¬ 
missioners.  \ 
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Ir.  RUSSELL.  That  was  the  result 
of  \  clerical  error  which  transpired  in 
cominit tee;  but  I  had  heard — and  many 
rumoAbecome  rampant  at  this  late  date 
in  the  session — that  the  formula  for  fix¬ 
ing  the  Valuation  of  Wherry  housing 
units  is  altered  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  want  to 
quibble,  but  Nyhen  the  Senator  talks 
about  altering, \point  out  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  agreed  rb  the  language  in  the 
housing  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  We 
are  using  the  same  language  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  that  bill.  It 
is  true  the  wording  Is  nQt  the  same,  but 
if  the  Senator  will  readSthe  debates  in 
the  Congressional  Reco*^  when  the 
military  construction  bill  was  under  con¬ 
sideration,  I  think  he  will  find  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Mississippi'  riWr.  Sten- 
nisI  said  these  things  would  b\  taken 
into  consideration,  which  simply  ineant 
that  consideration  shall  be  given  ^re¬ 
placement  value  and  fair  depreciatioi 

So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  only  plai 
we  depart  from  what  the  Senator  has' 
called  the  formula.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  who  was  han¬ 
dling  the  military  construction  bill, 
which  was  passed,  had  said  these  would 
be  factors  taken  into  consideration,  along 
with  any  other  factors  which  might  be 
controlling  on  a  court,  wherever  the  case 
was  being  tried. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  dislike  to  appear  in 
opposition  to  anything  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  fjjjom  Alabama,  but 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  going  to  be  a  clash 
of  opinion  in  the  committees  with  respect 
to  the  Wherry  housing  projects. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  would  take  over  the 
Wherry  housing  jurisdiction,  I  think 
our  committee  would  be  pleased  to  get 
rid  of  it.  But  I  remind  the  Senator 
Wherry  housing  started  in  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  The  measure 
was  introduced  originally  by  Senator 
Wherry  and  Senator  Maybank  jointly. 
The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
referred  it  to  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  is  before  tl 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /The 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  corhmittees 
have  joint  jurisdiction.  I  wojfld  be  glad 
to  have  the  question  of  /jurisdiction 
cleared  as  between  the  two  committees. 
I  have  never  liked  When-y  housing.  I 
did  not  like  the  proposition  written  into 
the  law  that  gave  th4  Armed  Services 
Committee  the  righj/to  take  it  over — in 
fact,  ordered  it  to/take  it  over.  I  have 
not  liked  it,  but/I  do  believe  if  we  are 
going  to  take  Aver  the  property,  then 
adequate  compensation  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  owners  of  the  projects. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  owners  have  re¬ 
course  tcy  law.  They  are  privileged  to 
go  before  a  jury  and  make  their  case. 

MiySPARKMAN.  And  wait  from  2  to 
4  yeacrs  to  get  compensation. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Government  has 
to  pay  into  the  court  the  amount  found 
owing  to  the  owners. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  this  bill  cannot 
pass  Sts  a  separate  bill,  and  will  have  to 
be  appended  to  some  other  measure ;  but 
for  the  time  being,  I  object  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  objection  is 
noted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob¬ 
jection  will  be  noted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  objected  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  reading  of  the  bill  today.  I  want 
to  make  that  clear  for  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  go  over  for  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  a  few  moments  ago  I  objected 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  housing  bill, 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman].  I  have 
consulted  with  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  wish  to 
withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
resident,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
toV>btain  an  analysis  of  the  bill.  I  do/ 
not\know  what  it  contains.  On  tha 
basis  Al  object  to  the  second  reading/of 
the  bill 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Ejec¬ 
tion  is  heatvd. 


On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  “3”  and 
insert  “4”;  on  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out/ 
“by”  where  it  appears  the  first  time  ar 
insert  “to  be  issued  under”;  on  pag$/2, 
after  line  14,  insert : 

Sec.  5.  Allens  receiving  visas  undeivfclause 
(A)  of  this  act  shall  be  exempt  fronr  paying 
the  fees  prescribed  in  paragraphs'  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  281  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act'. 


RELIEF  OF  ^CERTAIN  ALIENS  DIS¬ 
TRESSED  AS  THE  RESULT  OF 
NATURAL  CADAMI1 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  ''■Mr/  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  beWre  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  liOTise  to  S.  3942. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  tne  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  \o  the  bill 
(S.  3942)  forythe  relief  of  certain  aliens 
distressed  as/the  result  of  natural  calam¬ 
ity  in  the /Azores  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes/which  were,  on  page  1,  line  4, 
after  “Issued”  insert  “(A)”;  on  page  1, 
line  y,  after  “act,”  insert  “and  (B)\a 
number  of  special  nonquota  immigrai 
visas  not  to  exceed  the  annual  quota  allo¬ 
tted  under  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act  to  the  quota  area  of  the 
Netherlands  to  aliens  specified  in  section 
3  of  the  act”;  on  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out 
“immigrants,”  and  insert  “immigrants”; 
on  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  “and  to 
their  spouses  and  their”  and  insert 
“The  spouse  of  any  such  alien  and  his”; 
on  page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  “1953”  and 
insert  “1958”;  on  page  1,  line  10,  after 
“them”  insert  “,  may  be  issued  special 
nonquota  immigrant  visas  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  numerical  limitations  herein 
provided”;  on  page  1,  line  11,  after 
“under”  insert  “clause  (A)  of  section  1 
of”;  on  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  “Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1958”  and  insert  “September  1, 
1958”;  on  page  2,  after  line  5,  insert: 

Sec.  3.  Visas  authorized  to  be  issued  under 
clause  (B)  of  section  1  of  this  act  shall  be 
issued  only  to  nationals  or  citizens  of  the 
Netherlands  who  have  been  displaced  from 
their  usual  place  of  abode  in  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  subsequent  to  January  1,  1949, 
and  who  were  residing  in  continental 
Netherlands  on  the  enactment  date  of  this 
act. 


On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  “4”  and 
insert  “6”;  on  page  2,  line  19,  strike  out 
“5”  and  insert  “1”;  or/page  2,  line  20, 
strike  out  “December  31,  1959”,  and 
insert  “June  30, 1960A 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
“An  act  for  th<y  relief  of  certain  dis¬ 
tressed  aliens.’V 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  6,  /1958,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  3942,  ty  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
1,500  special  nonquota  immigrant  visas 
prior  tp  December  31,  1959,  to  certain 
nationals  of  Portugal,  and  to  their 
spouses  and  children,  who  have  been 
displaced  from  their  usual  place  of 
►ode  in  the  Azores  Islands  as  a  result 
>f  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
S.  3942,  with  amendments,  to  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  an  additional  number  of 
special  nonquota  immigrant  visas  not  to 
exceed  the  annual  quota  allocated  un¬ 
der  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  the  quota  area  of  the  Netherlands  to 
certain  nationals  or  "citizens  of  the 
Netherlands  who  have  been  displaced 
from  their  usual  place  of  abode  in  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1949,  and  who  were  residing 
in  continental  Netherlands  on  the 
enactment  date  of  this  act. 

The  bill  was  also  amended  to  extend 
the  cutoff  date  to  June  30,  1960;  to  ex¬ 
empt  the  aliens  receiving  visas  under 
this  act  from  the  payment  of  fees  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Immigration  and  Nation¬ 
ality  Act;  and  to  provide  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  special  nonquota  visas  to 
families  of  principal  applicants  without 
regard  to  the  numerical  limitation. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  approximately  4,500 
►rincipal  applicants  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  the  special  nonquota  visas  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  issued  under  this  act. 

I  naove  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
Housexamendments  to  Senate  bill  3942. 

The  NPRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  [Putting 
the  questions 

Mr.  JAVITlSL  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  questions'^  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLANDX  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  so  l\pn  hear  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  '^FFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  there  is  or¬ 
der.  Senators  will  pleask  desist  from 
talking  or  leave  the  Chamber 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  nave  per¬ 
sons  sit  down  in  the  Chambei\so  we 
can  hear  what  these  bills  are  all  shout. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  skna-  _ 
tors  will  please  resume  their  seats ''or 
retire  to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  Tnto 


■ 

(  ■  ■ 
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ty 
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19.  FARM-CITY  WEEK.  Both  Houses  passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  5h6,  desig¬ 
nating  the  week  of  November  21-27,  1958,  as  National  Farm-City  Week.  (pp0 
17967,  18001-2)  This  measure  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 


30. 


JTAPY  CONSTRUCTION.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  R, 
13^9,  the  military  construction  appropriation  bill  for  1959,  and  act^d  on 
amertdnents  in  disagreement,  (pp.  17901-5,  18002-3)  This  bill  will/how  be 
sent  \o  the  President. 


31.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES „  Received  from  this  Department  a  report  on  Orderly  liqui¬ 

dation  of\tocks  of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  CCC  and  the  expansion  of 
markets  for 'surplus  commodities,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  5U0J/olith  Congress, 
p.  17758 

32.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sehy.  Symington  discussed  the  feed  grain  and  livestock  situation, 

stating  that  "because  it  would  appear  that  we  may  now  be  planning  disaster, 
and  because  there  m^y  still  be  time  to  avoid  it,  herewith  is  presented  an 
analysis  of  what  is  Jnacing  the  feed-grain-livestock/segment  of  our  farm  econo- 
k  my,"  and  suggested  alternative  programs  for  dealing  with  these  commodities, 
pp.  17766-8 

Sen.  Morse  inserted  Several  articles  on  President  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
views  on  farm  problems,  public  power,  and  co-dps •  pp.  17780-2 

33.  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY.  Sen.  KorsV  inserted  several  League  of  Women  Voters' 

letters  discussing  the  Government's  loyalty  and  security  program,  pp. 17778-9 


3lu  FOREIGN  AID.  Sens.  Mansfield  and  Mato* 
17783,  17803-21 


discussed  the  foreign  aid  program,  pp. 


35.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Curtis  inserted  aSspeech  by  Sen.  Hruska  discussing  recent 

improvements  in  the  REA  program/  pp.  17 f^5-6 

Sen.  Anderson  inserted  a  /ummary  of  Atomic  Energy  activity  during  the  85th 
Congress,  including  power  realtor  development^ •  pp.  17880-1 

36.  ECONOMIC  SITUATION.  Sen.  l/ng  inserted  his  statement  discussing  economic  con- 
/  ditions,  including  tables'  on  consumer  and  wholesale  prices J  and  interest  rates 

pp.  17800-3  '  X 

37.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Sen.  Ctfavez  inserted  a  statement  on  acuities  of  the  Committee 

on  Public  Works  duping  the  85th  Congress,  pp.  17822-5 

38.  WATER  RESOURCES  ./Sen.  Anderson  discussed  the  record  of  the\85th  Congress  in 

dealing  with  x/ter  resources,  pp.  17881-U 

39.  MEAT PACKERS  /Sen .  0’ Mahoney  inserted  his  statement  discussing  t^e  enactment  of 

H.  R.  902&,  the  packers  and  stockyards  bill.  pp.  17992-3 

UO.  ACCOtlPLMMENTS.  Sen.  Johnson  inserted  summaries  on  the  accomplishm&ts  of 

Senat/g  committees,  and  the  "legislative  record"  of  the  2nd  session  of\the  85th 
^Congress,  pp.  18003-16,  18016-U6 

111.  ApdOURNMENT.  Both  Houses  .adjourned  sine  die.  Both  Houses  passed  without  l^end- 
_jnt  H.J,  Res,  70U,  stating  that  the  86th  Congress  shall  convene  at  noon  on' 
Wed.,  Jan.  7,  1959.  This  measure  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.-  179^9 

18001,  17921 


ao- 


HOUSE  -  August  23.1958 


1*2.\PUBLIC  DEBT.  Agreed  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R«  13580,  the  public  deb 
'increase  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  17900-1 


1*3.  EDUCATION.  Agreed,  212  to  8 5,  to  the  conference  report  on  H,  R.  132l*7,  the 

national  defense  education  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 
pp.  17905-17 


1*1*, 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Schwengel  commended  the  achievements  made  undqa*  this  Ad¬ 
ministration’  s  farm  policies,  pp.  17959-60 

Rep.  Thompson,  N.  J.,  discussed  the  acconplishments  of  th4  85th  Congress, 
and  the  program  submitted  by  80  House  members  early  in  1957-/  He  stated  that 
the  threat  of  Presidential  veto  circumscribed  their  farm  program  plans,  pp 
17982-5 


1*5.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  Rf.  12226,  to  amend  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act,  including  authority  to  operate  salt  water  dis¬ 
tillation  facilities,  and  continuation  of  authoritv/xor  sugar  production, 
p.  17917  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 


( 

4 


1*6.  FRUITS.  On  the  objection  oi\Reps.  Davis,  Ga.,  Barnes,  Wis„,  and  Ford,  passed 
over  H,  R.  11056,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  so  as  to 
extend  restrictions  on  certair\imported  c it/us  fruits/  dried  fruits,  and  nuts, 
p.  17922  • 


1*7.  MINING.  Passed  as  reported,  S.  203^,  tc/clarify  the  requirements  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  labor  imposed  as  a  condition  for  holding  Federal  mining  claims. 
The  Senate  concurred  in  the  House  amendment.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President,  pp.  1792l*-5,  17877/8 


1*8.  FORESTRY.  At  the  request  of  Ren/  Byrnes,  l)is.,  passed  over  S.  3587,  to  autho¬ 
rize  the  Agriculture  and  Interior  Departments  to  study  and  report  on  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  establishing  a/national  park  ir\the  Wheeler  Peak-Lehman  Caves  . 
area  of  the  Snake  Range  iry4  astern  Nev.  p.  17921* 

Passed  without  amendment  S«  37Ulp  to  provide  regular  National  Forest 
status  to  most  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  th\ Forest  Service,  This  bill 
will  now  be  sent  to  t be  President,  p.  17925 


1*9.  CROP  INSURANCE.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  13262,  to  eliminate  the  prohibition 
against  crop  insu/ince  being  made  available  to  certain  counties  which  do  not 
have  wide  participation  in  the  program*  p«  17925 


50.  BUILDINGS,  Passed  without  amendment  S«  3ll*2,  to  amend  the  F^eral  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  to  authorize  the  leasing  of  Federal  building  sites 
■until  needed  for  construction  purposes.  This  bill  will  now  be\ent  to  the 
President,  pp,  17926-7 


5l»  CONTRACTS,  Agreed  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R«  1171*9,  to  extend,  the  Rene¬ 
gotiation  Act  of  1951  for  6  months  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  tlus  Presi¬ 
dent.  p.  17905 


/ 


». ECONOMIC  SITUATION.  Rep.  Cramer  criticized  those  who  recommend  "Greater  Gbyern- 
ment  spending  and  sharply  reduced  taxes"  as  the  cure  for  economic  ills,  anc 
asserted  that  "this  Democrat-controlled  Congress"  was  "the  highest,  most  lav3 
spending  Congress  in  the  history  of  this  great  Republic."  He  cited  as  an 
example  the  farm  bill,  which  he  stated  would  have  cost  $2.5  billion,  pp, 17939* 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sheppard  moves  that  the  House  re¬ 
cede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of\ihe  Senate  numbered  10,  and  concur 
therton  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  ol  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert: 

“Sec.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided 
in  this  actVyhall  be  used  for  purchase  of  land 
or  land  eas^^ents  in  excess  of  110  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  value  as  determined  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  ok  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks,  except:  (ai  where  there  is  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  value  b^,  Federal  court,  (b)  pur¬ 
chases  negotiated  dp  the  Attorney  General 
or  fiis  designee,  and  (V)  where  the  estimated 
value  is  less  than  $25,00 

The  motion  was  agr^d  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The\Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  amendment  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: ' 


Senate  amendment  No.  12.  Oi^page  10, 
line  23,  insert  the  following: 

“GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

“Sec.  613.  Such  appropriations  of  th\  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  available  for  oblrga- 
tion  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  mb 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  DefensS 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  section ' 
1  of  the  act  approved  April  3,  1958  (72  Stat. 
78)  :  Provided,  That  any  such  appropriations 
so  utilized  shall  be  accounted  for  under  the 
limitation  established  by  section  4  of  said 
act.” 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sheppard  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert : 

“Sec.  614.  Such  appropriations  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  available  for  obligation 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  1  of 
the  act  approved  April  3,  1958  (72  Stat.  78)  : 
Provided,  That  any  such  appropriations  so 
utilized  shall  be  accounted  for  under  the 
limitation  established  by  section  4  of  said 
'act.”  ' 

The  motion  vwas  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  sev^fal 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ACT 


EXTENDING  RENEGOTIATE 
OF  1951  FOR  6  MONTHS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  t^ke  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  jJk.  R.  11749)  to 
extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
for  6  months,  and  fior  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  re^f  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  yead  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  lyfe  1,  preceding  “National”  in¬ 
sert  “Vne."/  ' 

Page  line  2,  after  "Administration,”  " 
insert  Injection  103  (b)  of  such  act  is 

amended  by  Inserting  ‘the  Administrator  of 
IJie  ^National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
istration,’  after  ‘the  Administrator  of 
fneral  Services.’  ” 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  “amendment” 
’and  insert  “amendments.” 


Page  2,  strike  out  all  after  line  10  over  to 
and  including  line  3  on  page  3. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
will  the  chairman  of  the  committee  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  the  House  the  action 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  amendment  having  to  do 
with  the  court  of  appeals? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  adopted  two  amend¬ 
ments.  The  first  is  a  technical  amend¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  section  2  of  the  bill. 
As  it  passed  the  House,  section  2  pro¬ 
vided  that  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration  would  be  subject  to  renegotia¬ 
tion.  There  was  an  imperfection  in  the 
language  on  this  section  and  the  Senate 
amendment  merely  perfects  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  carry  out  the  original  intention 
of  the  House. 

The  second  amendment  adopted  by > 
the  Senate  is  a  substantive  amendmei 
and  deletes  from  the  bill  as  it  passed  >rie 
louse  section  3-.  The  Senate  toolyrhis 
ijytion,  so  I  am  informed,  became  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  had  ifot  had 
an  opportunity  in  the  short  time  left  for. 
legislating  to  give  adequat^ consider¬ 
ation  tod,hat  section  -of  the  Will. 

It  furtner  developed  th£UH.he  language 
in  section's  of  the  House  bill;  perhaps, 
was  not  as  perfect  as  itsmould  have  been 
to  carry  out  rfae  intern,  to  allow  appeals 
from  the  Tax  OpurLro  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals.  The^mance  Committee  in 
its  report  said: 

There  was-  inafTfflci^tot  time  for  adequate 
consideration  o^this  seDtiqn  of  the  bill,  thus 
it  was  stricken*  with  the  \nderstanding  that 
this  subjec^vould  be  giv^i  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  in  connection  witltthe  next  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  act. 

Mi\^5peaker,  I  want  it  to  bV^clear  that 
in  taking  this  action  on  agreen^g  to  this 
Sennte  amendment,  we  on  thiazide  do 
sgr without  prejudice  to  the  amendment 
nd  solely  because  of  the  fact  thsN the 
other  body  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  give  adequate  consideration  to 
Of  course,  as  the  gentleman  from  Penn 
sylvania  knows,  and  as  stated  in  the 
House  report,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  going  to  make  a  study  of 
the  entire  subject  of  renegotiation  in 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress.  At 
that  time  I  am  sure  the  subject  involved 
in  section  3  will  be  considered.  In  the 
event  that  the  committee  should  again 
decide  to  report  legislation  further  ex¬ 
tending  the  Renegotiation  Act  and  in¬ 
clude  therein  the  right  to^appeal  from 
the  Tax  Court  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  committee  could  provide 
for  that  appeal  to  be  available  with 
respect  to  cases  now  pending  in  the  Tax 
Court.  In  that  event  there  would  be 
no  loss  to  anyone  of  the  opportunity  to 
appeal  through  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  adopt  section  3  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concy^red 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wasydaid  on 
the  table. 

(Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  in  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  joinepr  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  or  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  a*id  Means  in  asking 
that  the  House  jroncur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  toiegislation  extending  for 
6  months  the  ^renegotiation  Act  of  1951. 
The  Senate  amendments  with  respect  to 
substantive^changes  deleted  section  3  of 
the  House^passed  jiill.  This  section  was 
intended^  to  provide  judicial  review  of 
decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  in  renego¬ 
tiation  cases.  The  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  report  indicates  that  the  Senate 
agHon  in  deleting  this  provision  is  with- 
t  prejudice  to  the  proposal  of  appellate 
eview  and  in  fact  assures  that  thor¬ 
ough  consideration  will  be  given  to  this 
matter  in  connection  with  the  next  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  act.  It  is  with  that  un¬ 
derstanding  that  I  have  agreed  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Senate  amendment  deleting  the 
review  provision.  It  will  be  my  hope  that 
the  inclusion  of  review  procedure  under 
the  act  will  be  made  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  protect  the  appeal  rights  of  those 
cases  that  may  be  disposed  of  between 
the  present  time  arid  the  enactment  into 
law  of  the  next  piece  of  legislation  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  subject. 

The  House  action  on  this  bill  in  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  Senate  amendments  repre- 
.  sents  the  last  legislation  to  be  brought 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  during  the  85th  Congress.  It 
is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  I  should 
acknowledge  the  truly  outstanding  work 
that  has  been  _  done  by  my  esteemed 
friend  and  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 
During  his  period  of  service  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  he  has  con¬ 
sistently  served  with  great  distinction 
and  demonstrated  outstanding  ability 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  under  consideration.  Despite  his 
past  record  of  very  significant  achieve- 
ent  I  believe  it  fair  to  state  that  he 
flfcs  surpassed  his  previous  attainments 
in \he  service  he  has  rendered  since  be- 
comnig  chairman  in  January  of  this 
year.  \Mr.  Mills  has  been  fair  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  He  has  been  patient  in 
exasperating  times  and  courageous  in 
difficult  times.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Wilbur  Miuys  has  done  what  all  of  us 
knew  he  would  do — he  has  established 
himself  as  a  gneat  chairman  of  a  great 
committee.  It  i\my  hope  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  vSdl- deserved  rest  dur¬ 
ing  the  adjournment  period. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  ori  the  bill  (H.  R. 
13247)  to  strengthen  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs  to  meet  critical  national 
.needs,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  whether  I 
can  believe  the  evidence  before  my  eyes 
that  the  House  conferees  did  not  insist 
on  including  in  the  conference  report  the 
antidiscrimination  amendment  which 
was  passed  by  the  House,  both  as  to 
title  n  and  title  HI.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment,  which  read  that  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  upon  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin  or  sex,  should  certainly  have  been 
included  in  the  conference  report ;  and  I 
am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  could 
possibly  explain  why  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  did  not  make  a  strong  and  hearty 
and  successful  effort  for  its  inclusion  and 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  have  kept  the  amendment  in.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  great  loss  to  the  bill  and  a  step 
backward  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Illinois  with  reference  to 
that  item  the  House  adopted  the  Senate 
language  which  did  not  contain  the 
amendment  to  which  the' gentlewoman 
refers;  the  decision  was  reached,  also,  in 
light,  I  might  say,  of  the  discussion  that 
the  amendment  in  this  bill  was  unneeded 
and  would  actually  have  no  effect  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  withdraw  my  reser¬ 
vation  of  objection  to  consideration  of 
the  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  shall 
continue  my  objection  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Senate  position  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur¬ 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  what  are  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  thinks  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  not  necessary,  in  view  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  fact  that  obviously  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  kind  there  is  wide  discretion. 
I  would  like  to  have  him  specifically  ex¬ 
plain,  if  I  may,  why  the  amendment  is 
not  necessary,  because  I  think  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green!  and  others  that  we  feel  this  is  a 
very  necessary  amendment.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  of  course,  we  will  introduce  legis¬ 
lation  early  in  the  next  year  to  amend 
the  act  to  include  it.  But,  at  this  time, 
before  acting  on  any  motion  to  accept 
the  conference  report,  I  think  it  needs 
to  be  explained  why  the  gentleman  feels 
the  House  provision  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  knows,  I  think,  and 
I  think  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  know  that  such  language  in 
legislation  passed  by  the  House  is  not 
necessary.  We  pass  several  hundred* 
bills  a  year  here,  and  every  now  and  then 
the  House  selects  a  particular  bill  and 
attempts  to  add  language  of  that  kind. 
But,  in  this  case  it  was  felt  by  a  large 
majority — maybe  not  unanimously  but 
by  a  large  majority — of  the  conferees 
that  the  language  had  no  particular 
place  in  this  bill,  and  we  adopted  the 
Senate  language  dealing  with  this  matter 


in  question,  and  the  amendment  which 
the  gentlewoman  refers  to  is  not  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur¬ 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  feel 
that  that  is  not,  frankly,  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question,  because  obviously 
when  the  House  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  it  must  have  felt  it  was  necessary 
or  it  would  not  have  accepted  the 
amendment. 

If  I  remember  correctly — and  I  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  this  is  not  cor¬ 
rect — is  not  this  amendment  included 
in  other  acts  and  was  it  not  taken  from 
other  acts  specifically  word  for  word? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Certainly  in  partial 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia’s  inquiry  I  think  I  might  call  to' his 
attention  a  letter  to  me  dated  August 
19,  1958,  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  response  to 
a  letter  which  I  had  written  the  Depart¬ 
ment  requesting  its  comment  on  the 
amendment  in  question.  The  letter  from 
the  Department  to  me,  reads  in  perti¬ 
nent  part  as  follows : 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  quoted  language 
is  simply  declaratory  of  the  inherent  mean¬ 
ing  of  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  add¬ 
ing  this  declaratory  language  to  H.  R.  13247 
does  not,  in  our  opinion,  alt£r  the  basis  on 
which  loans  and  fellowships  would  be 
awarded.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  basis 
for  the  award  of  loans  and  fellowships 
would  be  the  same  without,  as  with,  the 
antidiscrimination  provisions. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
one  of  the  conferees  who  held  out  as 
long  as  I  could  in  order  to  keep  this 
amendment  in  the  bill.  I  concur  in  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  that  an  integral 
part  of  such  legislation  is  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  because  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  any  other  discrimi¬ 
nation.  But  we  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
strong  part  of  the  bill.  Yet  we  found 
that  the  conferees  on  the  other  side  were 
adamant  because  we  had  assurances 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  that  there  would  be 
no  discrimination  in  administration  of 
the  act;  and  there  has  been  no  discrim¬ 
ination  in  the  administration  of  other 
acts.  So  that  rather  than  lose  the  whole 
bill  we  accepted  a  compromise,  as  you 
have  to  accept  compromises,  with  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un¬ 
derstand  from  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  that  it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
conferees  that  the  Department  is  bound 
not  to  discriminate  because  of  race,  col¬ 
or,  creed,  or  sex;  and  with  that  under¬ 
standing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  of  course  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  I' take  this  time  to  con¬ 
gratulate  and  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  the  job 
that  the  House  conferees  have  done  on 
this  bill.  The  House  position  has  been 
sustained  in  most  important  particulars. 


The  gentleman  who  has  been  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  this  measure  is  to  be  commended 
by  the  House  not  only  for  the  job  done  in 
conference,  but  for  the  very  fine  bill 
which  bears  his  name.  This  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  landmarks  in  Ameri¬ 
can  statutory  law.  It  may  well  be  the 
greatest  single  achievement  of  the  85th 
Congress — a  Congress  which  has  been 
commended  across  the  country  for  its 
monumental  record.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  will  be  long  remembered 
for  his  handiwork.  This  bill,  more  than 
any  other,  will  meet  the  Communist 
threat.  This  bill  means  that  the  talent 
of  our  children  will  be  conserved  and  de¬ 
veloped.  In  my  opinion,  the  course  we 
take  here  is  essential  to  the  survival  of 
democracy  in  the  atomic  age.  I  hope  the 
bill  will  be  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  very  much. 
And  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  him  for  the  great  aid  and  assist¬ 
ance  that  he  has  provided  leading  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  has  been  most  helpful. 
He  has  shown  himself  to  have  a  genuine 
and  abiding  interest  in  America’s  schools 
and  in  the  opportunities  which  they  pro¬ 
vide  for  America’s  young  folks.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  has  wrought 
mightily,  and  wrought  well,  in  aiding 
this  bill  to  achieve  the  place  which  it 
now  occupies. 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  if  he  can  explain  to  the  House  the 
reason  for  the  increase  in  the  item  for 
research  and  experimentation  in  TV  and 
radio  from  $2  million  as  provided  in  the 
House  bill  to  $15  million. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
answer  the  gentleman’s  question.  The 
House  had  cut  very  severely  the  esti¬ 
mates  which- had  been  furnished.  The 
House  said  that  $8  million  would  be 
sufficient  over  a  period  of  4  years  to  do 
the  job.  The  Senate  had  brought  in  a 
figure  of  $35  million.  After  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  conference  committee  came 
to  the  conclusion  unanimously  that  in 
order  to  do  the  job  properly  it  might 
require  about  $18  million  over  a  4-year 
period.  That  is  the  figure  we  agreed  up¬ 
on  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  apparently,  the  needle  is  getting 
in  too  far  and  we  are  getting  too  close 
to  the  truth  on  this  legislation  to  suit 
the  proponents  of  aH-out  Federal  aid  to 
education,  and  they  have  to  resort  to 
parliamentary  maneuvers  to  shut  off 
debate. 

As  I  was  saying  before  I  was  cut  off 
by  the  quorum  call,  I  too  was  extremely 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
and  commend  him  for  his  forthrightness 
in  bringing  this  situation  into  true  focus. 
This  is  particularly  significant  viewed  iri 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  spokesman  for 
80  of  his  liberal  Democratic  colleagues  on 
January  30,  1957,  when  he  placed  in  the 
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Record  the  proposed  program  for  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  thfc  85th  Congress.  Mind  you, 
this  was  on  January  30,  1957,  before 
sputnik  or  anything  else  to  which  they 
attempt  to  tie  this  bill.  That  program 
set  forth  very  definitely  the  position  in 
favor  of  general  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  all  events. 

The  time-honored  technique  of  seiz¬ 
ing  upon  a  situation  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  which  they  are  for  in  any  event 
has  again  been  used.  I  regret  to  sed  that 
it  appears  that  this  will  again  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  My  colleagues  who  have  opposed 
Federal  aid  to  education  previously,  but 
are  voting  for  this  bill,  I  am  sure  mean 
what  they  say  when  they  refer  to  it  as  a 
temporary  measure  and  insist  that  its 
scope  should  not  be  broadened.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  this,  I  merely  challenge  anyone 
to  show  where  any  program  such  as  this 
has  ever  been  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  has  ever  been  discon¬ 
tinued. 

That  this  is  only  a  foot  in  the  door  and 
must  be  expanded  is  obvious  from  the 
infinitesimal  number  of  people  that  it 
will  assist  and  funds  it  will  provide.  I 
do  not  intend  to  review,  my  remarks 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
when  the  bill  was  originally  under  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  House,  but  I  think  every¬ 
one  realizes  that  is  the  fact.  This  is 
strictly  a  foot-in-the-door  proposition  of 
the  worst  sort.  It  involves  many  things 
more  dangerous  than  Federal  aid  to 
school  construction.  It  provides  for  a 
little  Federal  aid  to  our  school  system, 
across  the  board — elementary,  high 
school,  and  colleges.  It  provides  for  a 
little  Federal  aid  for  construction,  for 
equipment,  for  supervision,  and  to  the 
student.  All  of  these  programs  will  be 
expanded,  and  we  know  that  there  will 
be  an  immediate  effort  in  that  direction. 
With  it  comes  all  of  the  evils  of  Federal 
control  of  the  school  system. 

The  worst  thing  is  that  the  technique 
of  when  a  situation  does  not  develop, 
you  create  one,  has  really  been  employed. 
This  is  given  the  fancy  title  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act,  but  as  was 
so  well  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  during  debate,  there  is  nothing 
pertaining  to  national  defense  in  this 
act.  > 

I  quote  an  editorial  of  August  15,  1958, 
from  the  Casper  Tribune-Herald,  one  of 
the  fine  newspapers  in  Wyoming: 

The  Way  to  Deficits 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  broad  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  designed,  so  the  news  report 
of  the  action  goes,  to  help  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  flashed  by  Soviet  scientific  advances. 
No  wonder  people  become  confused. 

Soviet  scientific  advances  were  not  achieved 
by  a  newly  developed  crop  of  geniuses  out  of 
the  Soviet  educational  system,  but  by  older 
Soviet  scientists,  the  counterparts  of  our  own. 
A  difficulty  is  that  the  American  people  are 
encouraged  to  think  of  Russia  as  backward 
and  the  Russians  as  incompetent — and  this 
country,  somehow,  superior  in  everything. 

It  is  the  lot  of  no  nation  to  outperform 
all  others  in  all  things,  and  it  might  be  well 
to  adjust  to  the  fact  before,  say,  the  Chinese 
come  up  with  a  real  shocker. 

Still,  aid  to  education  rides  the  propaganda 
line.  In  Senate-approved  form  it  represents 
a  new  cost  to  taxpayers  -of  $1.3  billion;  or 
converted  into  deficit  and  debt,  as  it  will  be, 


a  cumulative  cost  much  greater.  The  House 
scaled  its  own  bill  to  something  more  than 
$900  million  by  eliminating  Federal  scholar¬ 
ships. 

The  Senate  holds  to  scholarships,  all  23,000 
of  them,  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  foreign  languages.  The  latter  crept  in  as 
an  afterthought,  possibly  because  Govern¬ 
ment  found  too  many  of  the  representatives 
it  sent  abroad  unable  to  speak  the  languages 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  were  sent. 

However,  the  Senate  made  a  concession, 
against  stiff  opposition,  in  that  it  scaled  the 
value  of  scholarships  to  $250  a  year  and  au¬ 
thorized  loans  of  up  to  $750  a  year  to  needy 
scholarship  winners. 

Opponents  argued  that  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  scholarships  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  students  to  study 
harder  and  take  tougher  courses.  If  that 
seems  to  make  educational  incentive  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  subsidy  rather  than  opportunity,  the 
idea  is  no  more  crackpot  than  that  basic  to 
the  aid  bill  itself. 

For  that  matter,  Senator  Pat  McNamara 
of  Michigan  fairly  well  spelled  out  the  situ¬ 
ation  with  an  amendment  that  would  have 
added  a  $2  billion  school  construction  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  authorization  on  the  ground 
that  the  scholarship-loan  plan  offered  no 
help  for  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  Senate  shied  away  from  the  proposal 
primarily,  it  seems,  because  it  opened  the 
way  to  a  school  integration  fight  with  at¬ 
tempts  to  bar  Federal  funds  from  segregated 
schools,  a  sure  kiss  of  death. 

As  matters  stand,  the  Senate  passed  its 
bill  by  overwhelming  majority — nearly  2y2 
to  1 — and  a  new  Federal  aid  venture  is 
assured  on  the  scale  of  a  billion  dollars  that 
Government  doesn’t  have  and  can’t  get,  and 
indeed,  doesn’t  dare  to  ask. 

Here  is  fiscal  irresponsibility  at  its  worst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  good  things  which 
I  would  like  to  support  are  included  in 
this  bill.  There  are  separate  bills  pend¬ 
ing  on  them  before  this  body.  If  this 
conference  report,  which  I  am  going  to 
vote  against,  is  voted  down,  they  can  be 
passed  and  will  have  my  full  support.  I 
particularly  refer  to  vocational  educa¬ 
tion. 

If  this  bill  passes,  it  will  be  a  great 
victory  for  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
Federal  support  of  our  schools  and  Fed¬ 
eral  control  of  our  schools,  but  it  will  be 
indeed  a  dark  day  for  America  and  for 
American  education. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  I  under¬ 
stood  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  claims  there  has 
been  no  discrimination;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  That  sums  up  what 
was  said  about  it.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  is  not  a  new  program.  This 
procedure,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
is  not  new.  There  are  many  other  pro¬ 
grams  now  being  carried  on  of  like  char¬ 
acter.  There  is  the  program  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Laws  815  and  874r  May  I  say  that  we 
held  long  hearing  on  this  matter,  and  so 
far  as  it  was  brought  to  our  attention, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  discrimina¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  handling  of  those 
programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman’s  statement,  because  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] 
and  others  who  have  questioned  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  this  subject  should  be  aware 
now  that  there  is  no  intention  next  yeaF 
to  provide  antidiscriminatory  legislation. 


I  think  the  point  ought  to  be  made  clear 
and  complete  at  this  time,  that  in  vot¬ 
ing  for  the  conference  report  you  are 
voting  for  a  bill  without  any  antidis¬ 
crimination  provisions;  you  will  be  vot¬ 
ing  for  a  bill  on  which  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  have  retreated  completely  on  the 
issue  of  discrimination.  Furthermore, 
you  will  be  voting  for  a  law  in  which, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  there  will  be 
full  and  complete  integration  as  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Thus  any  college  prac¬ 
ticing  segregation  would  not  be  eligible 
to  participate. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  took  all  the  scholarships  out  of 
the  bill;  is  that  npt  right? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  That  is  correct.  May 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  we 
brought  back  exactly  what  the  House 
passed  in  that  respect  except  for  three 
changes.  Those  three  changes  are  these ; 

We  lowered  the  interest  rate  from  4 
percent  to  3  percent. 

Secondly,  we  provide  in  the  case  of 
people  who  teach  that  if  they  teach  5 
years  one-half  of  their  loans  will  be  for¬ 
given.  That  provision  was  not  in  the 
House  bill  but  it  was  in  the  Senate  bill. 
Upon  discussion  we  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  in  the  light  of  the  use  of  that  pro¬ 
vision  by  11  States  that  it  was  perhaps  a 
good  provision  and  one  that  we  could 
try  out  for  a  period  of  4  years. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  will  help  us  to 
recruit  the  best  scholars  for  our  depleted 
teaching  staff.  It  also  will  induce  stu¬ 
dents  to  teach,  so  they  serve  the  country 
just  the  same  as  ROTC  students  who  get 
aid,  or  those  who  go  to  Annapolis  or 
West  Point.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  We  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  trial  run,  so  to  speak,  to  try 
to  get  some  of  the  additional  teachers 
that  the  country  so  badly  needs  at  this 
time.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  may  we 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  and  continue  our  dis¬ 
cussion  after  the  statement  is  read? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
I  think  that  the  cancellation  of  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  loan  each  year  for  the  first 
5  years  in  which  the  recepient  of  the 
loan  teaches  is  a  magnificent  addition 
to  our  bill.  The  committee  did  a  splen¬ 
did  job  in  preserving  the  House 
bill  almost  intact  in  making  junior  col¬ 
leges  eligible,  in  appropriating  $20  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  for  area  vocational  schools, 
in  making  loans  interest  free  until  1 
year  after  graduation,  and  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  23,000  scholarships  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version. 

At  long  last  we  are  beginning  to  quit 
grumbling  about  our  schools  and  to  give 
them  help  that  is  long  overdue.  It  is 
better  to  light  a  candle  than  to  curse 
in  the  darkness.  August  23  (today)  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  educational  awakening  in 
America. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  The  gentleman  has  been 
most  helpful  in  working  out  this  legis¬ 
lation.  His  knowledge  and  experience; 
his  suggestions,  his  friendliness  at  each 
step  of  the  way  have  been  inspiring  and 
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helpful.  The  gentleman  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  great  edu¬ 
cator.  Here  he  has  proven  himself  a 
statesman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama  that  the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state¬ 
ment,  see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
August  21, 1958.) 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  say  to  the  House  that  we 
brought  back,  with  some  very  important 
amendments  the  House  bill.  We  main¬ 
tained  the  position  of  the  House  with 
reference  to  the  loan  provisions  of  this 
bill.  The  House,  by  its  action,  had  given 
the  conferees  a  mandate  to  bring  back 
a  loan  program  instead  of  a  scholarship 
program  or,  to  say  it  another  way,  the 
House  insisted  that  our  scholarships  be 
made  loans.  We  maintained  that  posi¬ 
tion. 

We  did  make  moneywise  two  large 
additions  to  the  bill.  One  was  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  had  a  provision  for  some  aid  to  area 
vocational  schools. 

We  brought  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill 
that  had  $60  million  for  area  vocational 
schools.  That  $60  million  is  for  aid  to 
our  area  vocational  schools  so  that  they 
may  train  highly  skilled  technical  people 
in  this  field.  I  would  like  to  say  this. 
After  discussing  this  matter  in  four  long 
conferences,  the  conference  committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  something 
should  be  done  in  that  field.  We  did  not 
accept  the  Senate  provision  outright,  but 
instead  we  made  the  amount  involved 
$15  million  a  year  for  4  years.  It  is  a 
fine  addition  to  our  bill.  Our  vocational 
education  people  are  doing  an  excellent 
job.  They  have  enough  know-how  and 
experience  in  this  field  to  do  a  good  job 
with  this  money.  I  know  they  will. 

I  received  a  telegram  just  this  morn¬ 
ing  from  Mr.  Carlton  Kelly,  head  of  the 
trade  school  at  Decatur,  Ala.  It  is  a 
school  of  the  type  that  this  bill  is  de¬ 
signed  to  aid.  That  telegram  told  me 
that  school  had  already  trained  850  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  doing  highly  skilled  techni¬ 
cal  work  on  the  Jupiter  missile  at  the 
Redstone  Arsenal  in  the  district  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  it  further  said  that  that  particular 
school  needed  a  great  deal  more  money 
to  equip  itself  to  do  most  effectively  that 
kind  of  work.  We  also  have  a  quotation 
from  one  of  the  people  most  interested 
in  this  matter  saying  that  our  vocational 
schools  in  this  highly  technical  age  must 
be  shored  up  with  better  equipment  in 
order  to  do  the  job  of  training  technolo¬ 
gists  below  the  engineering  grade.  Well, 
this  is  an  item  that  cost  $60  million  and 
which  added  $60  million  to  our  bill. 

We  also  added  $40  million,  or  rather 
$10  million  a  year  for  4  years,  to  our 
equipment  title,  with  the  result  that  we 
have  for  allocation  to  the  States  $70 
million  a  year  for  equipment  in  this  bill. 
This  money  will,  of  course,  be  matched 
by  the  States. 

We  accepted  the  Senate  provisions,  as 
I  pointed  out  a  little  while  ago,  with  ref¬ 


erence  to  experimentation  in  the  field 
of  television  and  educational  films  as  a 
teaching  aid.  We  also  added  another 
$10  million  to  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  only 
significant  change  we  made  in  the  loan 
title  was  to  provide  the  forgiveness  fea¬ 
ture  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  to 
provide  for  lowering  the  interest  from 
4  percent  to  3  percent,  and  to  reduce  the 
college  contributions  "to  the  loan  funds 
from  20  percent,  as  provided  in  the 
House  bill,  to  10  percent. 

The  Senate  bill  had  no  provision  for 
matching  of  the  loan  funds.  We  felt 
that  the  matching  was  an  important 
element  in  the  program.  We  insisted 
that  some  matching  be  provided.  The 
10-percent  agreement  was  the  result. 

We  provided  for  more  flexibility  in 
the  repayment  terms  in  connection  with 
the  loan  program.  We  provided  for 
postponement  of  payments  on  the  loans 
for  up  to  a  period  of  3  years  to  cover 
military  service  of  the  person  who  may 
have  the  loan. 

Those  were  the  principal  changes 
made. 

Something  was  said  in  the  debate  the 
other  day  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  Members,  this  bill  was  not  closely 
enough  tied  to  our  national  defense.  I 
may  say  we  added  an  amendment  to  the 
loan  provision  which  reads  like  this  and 
which  ties  it  to  the  national  defense.  I 
deem,  as  closely  as  we  can  reasonably 
afford  to  tie  a  loan  provision  of  this  kind. 
I  quote  now  from  the  bill : 

In  the  selection  of  students  to  receive  the 
loans,  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
(a)  students  with  a  superior  academic  back¬ 
ground,  who  express  a  desire  to  teach  in  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  schools,  and  (b)  stu¬ 
dents  whose  academic  background  indicates 
a  superior  capacity  or  preparation  in  science, 
mathematics,  engineering,  or  a  modern  for¬ 
eign  language. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  and  to  remind 
the  House  once  more  that  this  legislation 
is  the  product  of  almost  innumerable 
formal  hearings — absolutely  innumer¬ 
able  informal  hearings.  More  than  200 
witnesses  were  heard.  Personally,  I 
think  that  without  the  patience  and  the 
understanding  and  complete  knowledge 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Elliott]  has,  we  would  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  have  this  great  legislation 
before  us. 

I  subscribe  to  it  almost  thoroughly. 
I  regret,  however,  that  in  the  section 
which  the  gentleman  just  mentioned 
there  is  such  undue  emphasis,  in  my 
opinion,  on  mathematics,  science,  and 
modern  foreign  languages,  for  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  the  humanities  are 
every  bit  as  important  to  the  national 
defense  as  are  these  specific  subjects. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  issue  had 
not  been  discussed  fully  in  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  and  again  in  the  full  committee 
and  in  the  debate.  However,  I  consider 
that  it  is  regrettable,  even  though  sup¬ 
portable  as  a  national  defense  measure, 
that  this  emphasis  is  here.  I  do,  not 
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know  how  many  physicists  it  would  take 
to  understand  as  much  about  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  for  instance,  as 
would  a  student  of  Russian  language 
and  Russian  history.  We  have  in  a 
sense  departed  from  the  concept  of  edu¬ 
cation.  I  recognize,  however,  that  de¬ 
spite  this  emphasis  we  do  have  short¬ 
ages  in  this  field  which  we  know  of  posi¬ 
tively,  and  that  we  do  need  that  em¬ 
phasis  to  some  degree  on  science,  mafh- 
ema tics  and  modern  foreign  languages. 
I  hope  at  some  time,  in  the  wisdom  of 
this  body,  in  the  future  that  this  em¬ 
phasis  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 
Through  this  bill  there  is  an  emphasis 
which  rims  through  the  entire  measure. 
There  are  national  defense  issues.  After 
all,  this  is  a  national  defense  act.  It  is 
predicated  on  a  known  need.  But  there 
are  special  considerations  given  all  the 
way  through  the  act  to  equipment,  to 
teaching,  and  to  institutions  and  other 
matters  relating  directly  to  the  em¬ 
phasis,  which  the  gentleman  has  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  to  which  I  have  rather 
serious  reservations.  Notwithstanding 
those  reservations,  this  is  magnificent 
and  historic  legislation. 

I  might  remind  the  House  that  this  is 
the  first  time  in  90  years  since  the  Mor¬ 
rell  Act,  that  a  bill  has  undertaken  broad 
assistance  to  education.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
that  this  was  not  done  10  years  ago.  If 
he  had  been  listened  to  then  as  he  is 
being  listened  to  today,  perhaps  we 
would  not  need  the  emphasis  which  I 
find  slightly  distasteful. 

The  gentleman  has  done  nothing 
short  of  magnificent  service  in  sending 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body  and  to  the  youngsters  who 
are  about  to  enter  college  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  commend  him  too  highly 
for  it. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  realize 
what  the  gentleman’s  position  is.  I  will 
say  that  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  studying  this  matter,  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  he  has  been  most  helpful  and 
diligent  in  getting  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  such  a  form  that  it  is 
receiving  the  general  acceptance  which 
it  has  had. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  would 
like  to  preface  my  question  by  joining 
in  the  universal  tributes  that  have  been 
paid  today  and  before  to  the  gentleman 
for  his  work  on  this  legislation,  which  I 
think  in  the  years  to  come  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  landmark  in  the  development 
and  strength  of  our  country  so  that  it 
can  meet  all  requirements. 

I  would  like  for  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  this  bill  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  graduate  fellowship  section 
which  is  carried  in  the  bill  and  which 
developed  from  the  conference.  I  un¬ 
derstand,  the  gentleman  made  some  ref¬ 
erence  to  it  a  minute  ago,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  it  explained  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  think  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  parts  of  the  bill  is  the  title  providing 
5,500  fellowships  over  a  period  of  4  years 
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to  be  awarded  to  people  who  are  working 
for  a  doctor’s  degree  with  preference 
given  to  those  who  intend  to  teach  in 
the  colleges  of  the  country.  It  is  a  very 
fine  program  and  it  is  predicated  also, 
may  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Mississippi, 
upon  an  expansion  of  existing  facilities 
for  graduate  instruction.  When  we  pass 
this  bill  we  can  be  assured  that  if  these 
fellowships  are  used,  existing  graduate 
facilities  all  .over  the  country  will  have 
to  be  expanded  at  least  sufficiently  to 
take  care  of  these  fellowships. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  express  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith]  my  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  kind  interest  which  he 
has  shown  in  perfecting  this  bill,  and 
especially  with  respect  to  the  graduate 
title  about  which  he  has  just  inquired. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Is  the  State  of  Indiana 
included  or  excluded? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  It  is  absolutely  in¬ 
cluded  just  like  all  the  other  States. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  am  very  much 
pleased,  because  when  the  other  body 
had  offered  an  amendment  excluding 
Indiana  I  was  deluged  with  telegrams 
from  educators,  parent-teachers  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  many  citizens.  The  news¬ 
papers  were  full  of  letters  to  the  editor 
all  to  the  same  effect:  Why  should  In¬ 
diana  paying  the  same  amount  of  taxes 
as  any  other  State  be  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  this  bill? 

I  am  glad  Indiana  is  being  treated  the 
same  as  the  other  States  of  the  union. 
If  this  bill  passes  I  hope  the  State  of 
Indiana  will  cooperate  to  see  that  our 
citizens  get  the  benefit  of  the  legislation. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
for  the  work  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 
I'think  this  will  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
important  legislation  probably  enacted 
in  this  Congress.  I  think  we  can  all  be 
proud  of  it  if  this  legislation  becomes  law. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton],  and 
am  very  happy,  as  I  am  sure  are  the 
members  of  the  full  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  with  his  prediction  that 
this  legislation  will  prove  to  be  most  im¬ 
portant  and  significant  in  its  results. 

I  share  with  him  and  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden],  great 
pride  in  the' fact  that  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  House  conferees  agreed 
to  was  an  amendment  to  provide  the  full 
benefits  of  this  bill  to  Indiana.  Both 
gentlemen  had  been  most  solicitous  that 
Indiana  be  restored,  insofar  as  this  bill 
is  'concerned,  into  full  and  complete 
equality  of  consideration  with  the  other 
State's. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin], 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
bill  we  have  been  working  on  for  a  long 
time,  recommended  by  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  and  also  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  committee  on  the  bill 


they  reported  out.  It  is  a  good,  fair 
compromise  and  a  bill  which  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  makes  a  notable  step  in  increasing 
educational  opportunities  and  facilities 
to  the  youth  of  America. 

While  I  cannot  say  exactly  how  the 
White  House  feels  about  this  conference 
bill,  I  am  sure  it  will  meet  with  approval 
because  it  must  be  recognized  as  a  for¬ 
ward  step  and  one  that  the  American 
people  will  be  very  much  gratified  we 
took.  It  will  materially  aid  in  making 
our  country  a  better  educated  Nation 
and  will  provide  great  opportunities  for 
many  of  our  young  people  who  otherwise 
do  not  have  the  price  of  education. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  on 
this  legislation.  His  committee  and  he 
himself  have  worked  without  concern 
for  politics  but  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  better  America.  I  hope  the  con¬ 
ference  report  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  the 
definition  of  “institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation”  are  business  colleges  included, 
such  a  business  college,  for  instance,  as 
issue  degrees,  or  certificates  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  1,  2,  3,  or  4  years  of  study? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  nonprofit  business  colleges? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  There  is  within  the 
definition,  if  the  gentleman  will  read 
the  report,  an  inclusion  of  certain  busi¬ 
ness  schools  provided  they  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  set  out  in  the  report.  Those 
requirements  would  have  to  be  measured 
as  against  any  specific  situation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  While  my 
question  was  directed  to  nonprofit  busi¬ 
ness  colleges,  would  a  college  that  is  op¬ 
erating  for  profit  be  eligible  to  obtain 
loans  and  to  make  loans  to  students  who 
might  attend  that  school? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  It  would  not,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  if  it  were  the  ordinary  case.  The 
business  schools  were  most  aggressive  in 
representing  their  interests  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Their  representatives  presented  tes¬ 
timony  before  the  subcommittee,  and 
they  were  heard  with  interest. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.  There  are  about  seven  schools, 
degree-granting  institutions  that  carry 
on  a  special  course  in  business  admin¬ 
istration,  accounting,  and  so  forth,  that 
might  possibly  qualify  under  this  bill. 
But  the  ordinary  independent  business 
school  that  does  not  grant  degrees  will 
not  participate. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  it  not 
true  a  part  of  the  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  State  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  determine  who  is  eligible 
and  who  is  not,  or  is  that  all  done  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion? 


Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  will  say  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  business  schools — I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  exact  page  in  the 
report  here — the  report  sets  out  five  spe¬ 
cific  requirements. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
cannot  find  the  precise  spot  either,  but 
the  requirements  are  that  the  work  given 
at  those  institutions  must  lead  to  a  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  They 
must  be  nonprofit  institutions,  which 
would  include  business  colleges,  any  col¬ 
lege  or  university,  but  not  some  90  per¬ 
cent  of  them  which  do  not  give  bacca¬ 
laureate  degrees,  and  which  do  not  oper¬ 
ate  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
criteria  are  the  profitmaking  and  the 
degrees 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  1  take  it 
that  any  school  that  is  operating  for 
profit  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
obtain  a  grant  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  State  and  from  the  Department  here  ’ 
in  Washington? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  May  I  refer  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  page  4  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  paragraph  (b) ,  which  sets  out  the 
five  qualifications  that  a  business  school 
must  have  in  order  to  qualify. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  as  a  great  day  in  the  House 
of  Congress  when  we  are  taking  this  far- 
reaching  step  in  thinking  about"  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  great  country  of  ours.  As 
one  who  introduced  the  President’s  bill, 
the  administration  bill,  it  is  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  for  me  to  tell  this  body  that  80 
percent  of  the  content  of  that  bill  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bill  which  we  brought  back 
in  conference.  Then,  too,  I  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  after  receiving  many  slaps 
in  the  face  at  times,  as  being  very  for¬ 
ward  in  living  up  to  its  obligation  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Barden].  I  do  not 
think  any  Member  of  this  body  can  go 
out  and  make  any  political  claims  on  this 
bill.  It  was  done  in  the  best  judgment 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Speaker.  All  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  rallied 
to  the  occasion.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Elliott],  and  also  to  send  word  over  to 
the  White  House  that  we  have  the  best 
bill  we  can  get  and  we  are  sending  it  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
approval. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

May  I  say  that  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  things  about  this  bill,  the  thing 
that  will  make  it  strong,  and  give  it  a 
chance  to  work  with  good  success  has 
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been  the  fact  it  grew  up  so  largely  with 
bipartisan  or  nonpartisan  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  As  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  just  stated,  there  was  nothing 
partisan  in  the  handling  of  the  bill  in 
the  subcommittee  or  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  there  will  not  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  like  to  add  my  bit 
and  say  a  nice  word  to  the  members  of 
the  conference  who  came  out  with  a 
rather  fine  bill.  As  a  new  Member,  I 
gained  a  new  respect  for  the  Congress 
and  Congressmen  and  Congresswomen. 
Like  many  others,  I  did  not  know  too 
much  about  the  committee  system  of 
operation.  I  have  great  respect  for  it 
and  I  feel  that  a  great  many  more  Amer¬ 
icans  ought  to  know  the  amount  of  work 
that  has  to  be  put  into  legislation  before 
it  is  ready  for  final  action. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  have  worked  so 
hard,  because  this  is  a  new  departure  in 
governmental  operations. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  who  has  made  a  great 
record  jiere  in  his  first  term  and  who 
has  contributed  much  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  a  few  min- 
utees  to  cover  a  phase  of  this  program 
that  to  my  mind  is  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance. 

Without  taking  away  from  the  need 
for  the  scientists,  grammarians  and  lin¬ 
guists  as  well  as  mathematicians,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  must  expand  our  facilities  for 
the  trades  and  crafts  that  make  the  ac¬ 
tual  building  and  construction  of  our 
defenses  possible. 

With  this  in  mind  I  want  to  join  in 
the  support  of  the  conference  report 
2688  on  the  scholarship-aid  bill.  This 
bill  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Educaiton  and  Labor  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve. 

It  was  reported  unanimously  and  I 
sincerely  believe  we  can  vote  on  this  con¬ 
ference  report  in  the  affirmative  today. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  have  included  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  The  importance  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  covers  in  part  the  following  nec¬ 
essary  fields  of  endeavor: 

First.  Automotive  trades.  America’s 
economy  depends  upon  its  transporta¬ 
tion  system.  The  modern  auto  mechanic 
is  a  technician  who  keeps  the  wheels 
turning  and  understands  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  motor  vehicles  of 
all  types. 

Second.  Brick  masonry.  In  a  day  of 
cement  and  glass  blocks,  quick-rising 
housing  developments,  and  industrial 
projects,  the  brickmason  must  combine 
manipulative  skill  with  sound  judgment 
and  related  technical  information. 

Third.  Cabinet  and  pattern  making. 
The  cabinetmaker  combines  skill  and 
precision  to  turn  out  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  reflect  artistry  by  their  beauty 
of  line  and  perfection  of  handiwork. 
The  pattern  maker’s  product  is  the  link 


between  the  designer  and  the  casting. 
He  is  an  artisan  whose  work  requires 
the  knowledge  of  several  trades — wood¬ 
working,  foundry  methods,  and  machine- 
shop  practice. 

Fourth.  Carpentry.  Carpenters  are 
builders;  theirs  is  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  architect’s  design  a  reality. 
Perfection  of  construction  will  mean  in¬ 
creased  enjoyment  for  those  who  work 
or  dwell  within  the  walls  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  It  may  mean  the  start  of  a  new 
kind  of  living. 

Fifth.  Drafting.  Suspension  bridges 
that  leap  rivers,  skyscrapers  that  rise 
to  city  skylines,  and  the  turbine  that 
throbs  with  power  were  first  put  onto 
paper  by  the  draftsman  with  fine  pen¬ 
ciled  lines.  Whether  it  be  dramatic  de¬ 
signs  for  industry  or  functional  patterns 
for  modern  living,  the  draftsman’s  de¬ 
sign  furnished  the  blueprint  for  produc¬ 
tion. 

Sixth.  Electricity.  Electricity  lights 
the  world,  moves  power  machines,  and 
transmits  voices  and  pictures  through 
the  medium  of  telephone,  radio,  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Technicians  in  the  field  of  elec¬ 
tricity  hold  within  their  knowledge  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  useful  dis¬ 
coveries  of  mankind. 

Seventh.  Machine-shop  practice.  Mass 
production,  mechanization,  and  auto¬ 
mation  are  prime  factors  in  our  high 
standard  of  living.  The  machinist  and 
the  tool  and  die  maker,  working  to  tol¬ 
erances  of  one  ten-thousandths  of  an 
.inch,  play  a  vital  role  in  all  of  America’s 
industrial  progress. 

Eighth.  Printing.  When  John  Guten¬ 
berg  invented  movable  type  he  opened 
the  doors  of  learning  to  each  individual. 
With  the  printed  word  has  come  the 
ability  to  transmit  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  to  each  generation. 

Ninth.  Welding.  The  electric  arc  and 
the  acetylene  flame  in  the  deft  hands  of 
the  skilled  welder'  join  two  pieces  of 
metal  as  one.  Welding  a  broken  ma¬ 
chine  casting,  the  structural  steel  skele¬ 
ton  of  a  ship  or  skyscraper,  and  a  net¬ 
work  of  pipelines  across  the  country 
make  possible  many  of  our  technological 
achievements. 

This  is  a  convincing  and  compelling 
list  of  needed  jobs  to  be  performed  in  our 
economy.  While  it  is  true  that  we  need 
higher  education,  there  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  a  reason  for  having  vocational  edu¬ 
cation. 

Without  the  skilled  tradesmen,  our 
economy  cannot  exist.  Many  of  our 
skilled  technicians  are  the  graduates  of 
private  and  public  vocational  schools. 

The  old  days  of  the  apprentice  trades¬ 
man  are  fast  disappearing  and  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  this  program  ex¬ 
cept  a  Government  aided  program  for 
vocational  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  my  respects 
at  this -time  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  the  Honorable  Carl  Elliott, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  whose  un¬ 
selfish  and  understanding  character  has 
made  passage  of  this  act  possible. 

His  calm  and  sober  judgment  of  both 
men  and  issues  saved  this  bill  on  many 
occasions  when  tempers  and  disagree-' 
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ments  threatened  to  bury  the  bill  in 
committee. 

Every  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Labor  and  Education,  I  am  sure,  believes 
as  I  do;  that  without  Carl  Elliott’s  posi¬ 
tive  hand  and  patient  leadership  this 
great  step  forward  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  would  have  died  aborning. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  been 
permitted  to  help  work  out  the  details 
and  to  have  served  with  Mr.  Elliott  and 
the  whole  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Another  great  force  that  was  added  to 
the  unselfish  group  working  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill  was  the  NEA  and  all  of 
its  officers  and  members. 

From  the  beginning  they  contributed 
at  every  turn,  with  their  statistical  facts 
and  wealth  of  logic  and  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  education. 

We  know  this  is  a  beginning  and  that 
the  future  will  bring  greater  strides  in 
our  never  ending  search  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  following  statement  by  the  NEA  is 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

A  Statement  From  the  NEA  to  Representa¬ 
tive  Dent  of  Pennsylvania 

With  the  report  of  the  conferees  at  hand, 
it  now  seems  likely  that  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958  will  become  law. 

It  may  be  helpful  for  us  to  recall  that 
things  began  to  happen  early  in  July  when 
6,000  teachers  and  administrators  who  were- — 
delegates  to  the  NEA’s  annual  convention 
voted  unanimously  to  push  this  bill  when  it 
became  apparent  that  chances  were  dim  for 
the  more  comprehensive  Murray-Metcalf  bill 
involving  Federal  funds  for  school  construc¬ 
tion  and  teachers’  salaries. 

The  immediate  NEA  push  for  the  bill  goes 
back  to  a  late  session  speech  by  former  NEA 
president  John  Lester  Buford  at  the  NEA 
convention  in  Cleveland.  “Time  is  running 
out,”  he  said.  “The  future  of  our  country 
will  be  won  or  lost  in  the  classrooms.  Any¬ 
thing  which  is  more  important  to  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  democracy  than  is  education 
should  take  precedence  over  it.  Anything 
less  important  should  follow  it.” 

As  the  convention  gave  Dr.  Buford  a  stand¬ 
ing  ovation,  another  former  NEA  president, 
Corma  Mowijey,  introduced  a  resolution,  call¬ 
ing  on  NEA  members  everywhere  to  launch 
an  all-out  campaign  to  pass  a  Federal  sup¬ 
port  to  education  bill.  In  State  after  State, 
delegation  leaders  jumped  to  their  feet  to 
second  the  resolution. 

I  find  myself  in  substantial  agreement  with 
majority  leader  Lyndon  Johnson  i  who  said, 
during  Senate  debate  on  the  bill,  “I  hope 
this  bill  is  only  the  forerusjner  of  better 
things  to  come  *  *  *  I  know  of  nothing 
which  has  higher  priority  than  the  education.- 
of  our  children  and  their  preparation  for  the 
needs  of  the  modern  world.” 

Similarly,  I  agree  with  one  of  my  colleagues 
who  said  that  it  was  “the  work'  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  and  the  many 
expressions  of  support  from  teachers  all  over 
the  country  which  helped  to  get  this  bill  off 
the  ground.”  1  >  : 

Dr.  J.  L.  McCaskill,  executive  secretary  of 
the  NEA  legislative  commission,  made  a  good 
point  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  by  clear-cut  majorities,  'i 
affirmed  the  belief  that  education,  “is  not 
just  an  investment  in  people,  it  is  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  future  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  a  vote  of  confidence  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  schools 
and  teachers  of  the  country.” 
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As  reported  by  the  conferees,  this  is  a  good 
bill;  It  includes  concessions  from  both  sides 
and  is  a  significant  milestone  in  the  history 
of  American  education  and  our  Nation. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  not  take 
much  of  the  committee’s  time  or  of  the 
gentleman’s  time.  But,  coming  as  I  do 
from  a  metropolitan  area  of  some  7  mil¬ 
lion  population,  I  just  want  to  say  that 
this  bill  is  going  to  be  tremendously 
helpful,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  legislation  which  this  Congress  has 
produced.  And  it  may  be  the  one  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  have  the  most 
lasting  effect  upon  the  lives  of  these 
young  people  that  will  be  allowed  to 
participate.  I  sincerely  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  for  this 
fine  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  He  is  very  kind  and  en¬ 
couraging.  I  share  with  him  the  belief 
that  this  legislation  will  do  much  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  America. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  participate  in  the  preparation  of  this 
legislation.  It  so  happens  that  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  General  Education,  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  the  chairman,  was 
assigned,  along  with  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  legislation.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  will  bear  me  out  that  we 
spent  about  5V2  months  in  the  pi'epara- 
tion  of  this  legislation.  The  bill  as  first 
presented  to  the  subcommittee  consisted 
of  16  titles.  Today  I  believe  it  has  been 
refined  and  brought  down  to  the  point 
where  it  has  about  10  titles,  I  believe. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  That  is  right.  We  cut 
off  many  of  them  and  may  I  say  it  was 
a  most  delightful  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  and  with  the  members  of 
his  subcommittee,  on  this  legislation. 
We  worked  together  long  and  faithfully. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Now,  let  me  say  this, 
that  the  part  that  my  subcommittee  had 
to  deal  with  was  the  part  affecting  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  which 
falls  under  the  purview  of  my  subcom¬ 
mittee.  One  part  of  the  bill  which  I 
think  has  received  very  little  discussion 
this  morning,  and  that  will  probably 
mean  more  to  America  in  the  matter  of 
defense  than  anything  else,  is  title  IV, 
in  which  we  provide  Federal  matching 
moneys  to  be  matched  by  the  States 
and  the  local  school  districts,  which  will 
provide  sufficient  funds  during  the  4- 
year  period  to  rebuild  every  laboratory 
in  every  one  of  the  27,000  high  schools 
of  this  Nation;  not  only  to  rebuild  them 
but  to  rehabilitate  existing  laboratories 
for  teaching  chemistry  and  physics  and 
biology  and  other  things  in  which  we  are 
weak.  That  is,  in  my  estimation,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  your  legislation, 


may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Now,  may  I  say  to  you  that  we  have 
taken  practically  all  of  the  bugs  out  of 
this  legislation.  It  is  good,  wholesome, 
safe  legislation  which  has  as  its  basic 
objective  the  preservation  of  America 
and  American  ideals  and  the  proper 
training  of  our  boys  and  girls.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  and  say  to  him  that  I  was  more 
than  pleased  to  offer  the  time  and  the 
efforts  that  I  put  in  in  assisting  in  this 
legislation.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
House  will  adopt  this  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  debate. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  May  I  sincerely  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  who  served  with 
me  as  cochairman  of  our  subcommit¬ 
tees  which  worked  on  this  legislation. 
Everybody  in  this  House  knows  of  the 
gentleman’s  deep  interest  in  education. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  take  this  time  to 
pay  my  respects  and  compliments  to  the 
gentleman  with  whom  I  differ  completely 
on  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  who  spoke  just 
a  few  moments  ago.  I  want  to  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  being  frank  and  forthright  with  this 
House  as  to  his  views.  I  know  that  he 
expresses  the  views  of  a  substantial  ele¬ 
ment  in  this  House  and  outside  this 
Congress.  He  is  not  interested  in  spe¬ 
cific  specialized  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion;  he  is  in  favor  of  general  Federal 
aid  to  education.  He  is  not  in  sympathy 
or  interested  primarily  in  temporary 
Federal  aid  to  education;  he  is  in  favor 
of  permanent  Federal  aid  to  education. 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  I 
have  been  telling  this  House  throughout 
the  debate  on  this  issue,  and  I  com¬ 
mend  him  for  his  frankness,  and  I  com¬ 
mend  him  for  putting  the  House  and 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  no¬ 
tice  as  to  what  may  be  expected.  In 
other  words,  the  supporters  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  are  indicating  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  play  with  the  fire  of  massive 
transfer  of  support  of  education  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  there  is  no  demonstrated 
evidence  that  there  is  any  capacity  to 
control  that  fire  once  they  start  play- 
with  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]  is  substan¬ 
tially  correct  in  his  analysis  of  my  feel¬ 
ings.  However,  I  would  say  further  that 
there  is  something  which  I  consider 
equally  important  which  was  not 
adopted  this  year,  and  that  is  Federal 
aid  for  classroom  construction. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Is  that  for  next 
year? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  did  not  say  anything  about 
the  imperative  need  for  this  legislation 
which  I  emphasized  in  my  earlier  re¬ 
marks. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  / 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  great  work  he  has  done. 
I,  too,  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
progress  of  science  in  America.  Before 
sputnik  I  introduced  a  bill  along  these 
lines.  I  am  certainly  glad  that  they 
have  brought  in  this  kind  of  legislation. 
This  bill  takes  care  of  various  points 
that  are  so  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
American  standards  up  in  the  field  of 
science. 

(Mr.  HOLLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been 
most  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of 
this  legislation,  and  has  brought  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  individual  research  and  of 
his  broad  knowledge  in  the  field  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  in  a  most 
thorough  and  helpful  way. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  and  friend  from  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  make  a  speech.  I  simply  want 
to  say,  as  one  Alabamian  to  another  that 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  bill  and  the  good 
record  my  esteemed  colleague  has  made. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  for  the  Record 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
handled  this  bill  in  the  other  body  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  another  esteemed  and  distin¬ 
guished  Alabamian.  I  want  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Elliott]  and  the  members  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  on  what  I  think  will  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  pieces  of  legislation  of 
this  whole  session.  I  should  like  to  say 
further  that  it  must  give  a  really  good 
feeling  to  get  a  bill  passed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  very  much.  His  interest  in  this 
legislation  and  his  encouragement  have 
been  most  helpful  and  are  deeply  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
’  man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  The  gentleman 
already  knows  of  my  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  want  to  refer  specifically 
to  the  scholarships  at  the  graduate  level. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  We  call  them  fellow¬ 
ships. 

Mr.  SEELY -BROWN.  Fellowships;  it 
is  my  understanding  that  if  a  graduate 
student  is  going  to  continue  teaching  his 
application  is  given  priority;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  SEELY -BROWN.  Does  it  matter 
in  which  field  he  decides  he  is  going  to 
teach? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  There  is  no  restriction 
with  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  for  his  interest  and 
support. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman  in¬ 
form  the  House  what  is  the  estimated 
annual  cost  of  this  bill  under  the  con¬ 
ference  report? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  The  estimated  cost  for 
4  years  is  $887  million  of  which  I  think 
$266  million  will  be  paid  back.  That 
would  make  the  cost  approximately  $321 
million. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  estimated  annual  cost  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $165  million? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  figure  it  at  $155  & 
million;  I  think  that  is  about  correct, 
after  giving  credit  for  the  moneys  to  be 
repaid. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Of  this  amount  under 
title  I,  this  having  been  considered  as  a 
bill  involving  scholarship  loans,  as  I 
understand  it  approximately  $45  million 
is  for  that  purpose  out  of  the  approxi¬ 
mate  $150  million,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Forty-seven  and  one- 
half  million  dollars,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  is  the  cost  of  the  loan  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  first  year. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  thing  that  dis¬ 
turbs  me,  and  I  wish  the  gentleman 
could  satisfy  my  concern  about  it,  is 
this.  I  introduced  a  loan  scholarship 
bill  myself,  although  I  prefer  a  guaran¬ 
teed  loan  program,  frankly.  Why  is  this 
bill  so  overbalanced  so  that  under  the 
program  less  than  one-third  of  the 
money  goes  into  what  the  bill  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  accomplish,  scholarships  for 
these  students  on  a  loan  basis  in  order 
that  they  may  better  equip  themselves 
supposedly  to  serve  defense  purposes? 
Two-thirds  of  the  money  does  not  go  into 
this  program  at  all,  so  far  as  scholar¬ 
ships  are  concerned. 

That  was  the  fundamental  program 
in  which  the  administration  was  inter¬ 
ested  and  that  is  the  program  in  which 
I  am  interested.  It  is  this  additional 
$100  million  that  is  going  inta  other 
fringe  aspects  that  disturbs  me. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  believe  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  bill  covered  all  these  other 
aspects  mentioned  except  vocational  ed¬ 
ucation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Can  the  gentleman 
advise  us  as  to  the  thinking  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  concerning  these  aspects  other 
than  the  scholarship  and  loan  program? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  We  felt  that  when  we 
looked  at  the  whole  broad  spectrum  of 
education  we  could  most  cheaply  and 
most  quickly  do  the  most  good  by  at¬ 
tacking  existing  problems  at  these 
points,  namely,  the  loans  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  mentioned  and  for  which 
there  is  some  $300  million,  the  fellow¬ 
ships,  for  which  there  is  $82,500,000,  the 
equipment  for  which  there  is  $280  mil¬ 


lion.  With  respect  to  equipment  may  I 
say  it  was  the  desire  of  the  committee  to 
do  something  down  in  the  grades  so  as 
to  start  this  process  of  training  people 
in  the  sciences  and  technologies;  there 
is  a  real  good  reason  for  each  title  in 
the  bill. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  feel 
really,  truly,  and  strongly  that  each  of 
these  titles  has  its  place  in  this  bill  and 
will  serve  a  very  worthy  purpose  in  doing 
what  we  want  to  do  for  America,  namely, 
to  answer  the  Soviet  threat  to  gain  su¬ 
premacy  over  us  in  science. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  I  want  to  serve  that  objec¬ 
tive,  but  will  the  gentleman  give  some 
assurance  to  the  House  that  by  voting 
for  this  conference  report  we  are  not 
leading  up  to  a  program  of  classroom 
construction  next  session? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  There  is  no  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  items  in  this  bill  and 
classroom  construction,  none  whatso¬ 
ever.  There  is  no  construction  author¬ 
ized  in  this  bill  except  some  very  minor 
remodeling  for  the  placing  of  equipment, 
in  other  words,  moving  a  door,  making  a 
hole  in  a  wall  to  get  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment  in,  and  things  of  that  sort.  What 
the  future  may  hold  with  respect  to  pro¬ 
posals  for  school  construction,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  I  know  no  more  than 
he. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  .Judd].  ^ 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  many 
Members  have  asked  me  whether  I  feel 
this  conference  report  retain  the  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  the  amendment  I  of¬ 
fered  and  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  when  we  were  considering  this 
bill. 

Let  me  say  right  at  the  outset  that  it 
does.  I  think  the  House  conferees  did 
do  an  extraordinarily  good  job,  and  I 
commend  them  for  it,  beginning  of 
course,  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  that  the  House 
conferees,  of  whom  I  am  one,  felt  that 
in  the  face  of  the  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  we  had  to  insist  on  taking 
scholarships  out  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  greatly  appreciate  that 
fact — and  I  have  been  most  grateful 
when  several  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  of 
both  parties,  Lell  me  that  even  though 
they  opposed  my  amendment  in  defend¬ 
ing  their  committee  bill,  they  personally 
believed  my  amendment  makes  it  a 
better  bill. 

Naturally,  no  two  persons  will  agree  as 
to  the  merits  of  all  of  the  titles  of  so 
comprehensive  a  bill.  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  some  of  them,  and  I  am  sure 
some  of  the  conferees  also  have  qualms 
about  some  of  them.  There  are  poten¬ 
tial  dangers  in  some  of  the  provisions. 
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On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  dangers 
we  face  in  going  on  as  we  have  been — 
slowly  falling  behind.  We  have  to 
weigh  the  possible  dangers  in  passing 
this  bill  against  the  undeniable  short¬ 
comings  and  inadequacies  in  the  field 
of  education  that  will  continue  if  we  do 
nothing. 

The  scholarship  title,  to  which  there 
was  the  greatest  objection,  is  not  in  the 
conference  report.  That  means  that  all 
the  assistance  provided  in  the  bill  is 
available  to  students  on  the  same  basis 
namely,  as  loans.  We  will  not  have  the 
situation  where  one  student  with  a  free 
grant  will  be  working  alongside  another 
student  just  as  able  and  in  just  as  great 
need,  but  who  has  had  to  take  a  loan 
and  will  repay  it.  Furthermore,  elim¬ 
ination  of  title  II  avoids  the  setting  up  of 
a  whole  new  mechanism  of  commissions 
which,  outside  the  college  themselves 
that  know  the  students  best,  would  pass 
upon  the  applications  for  scholarships 
on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  tests  and 
also,  inevitably,  of  pressures  from 
friends  of  the  applicants,  and  so  on. 

It  is  the  colleges  that  are  the  most 
interested  in  their  students,  are  closest 
to  them,  and  have  the  most  professional 
skill  in  evaluating  them,  they  should  be 
the  ones  to  select  the  students  to  receive 
the  loans. 

One  of  the  objections  raised  by  those 
who  opposed  the  elimination  of  the 
scholarship  title  was  their  belief  that  this 
bill  should  have  prizes  and  rewards  in  it 
in  order  to  provide  an  additional  incen¬ 
tive  to  students  to  get  them  to  want  to 
go  to  college  and  to  develop  their  capac¬ 
ities  to  the  utmost,  and  especially  to  take 
the  tough  courses  in  science,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con¬ 
ferees  have  done  a  splendid  jobdn  trans- 
fering  this  incentive  element  to  the  loan 
provision.  I  am  grateful  that  they 
adopted  my  suggestion  that  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  individuals  to  whom  loans  are  to 
be  given,  special  consideration  should  be 
given  to  superior  students  who  have 
demonstrated  that  they  have  special  ap¬ 
titudes  or  preparation  in  the  fields  of 
science,  engineering,  mathematics,  and 
languages.  Of  course,  it  cannot  and 
should  not  be  an  ironclad  rule;  but  this 
provision  does  offer  a  real  incentive  to 
our  boys  and  girls  to  work  hard  in  high 
school.  They  will  know  that  the  best 
assurance  they  will  have  a  chance  to  get 
loans  on  easy  terms  to  enable  them  to 
go  to  college  and  get  the  best  possible 
education,  is  the  record  they  make  and 
the  capacities  they  demonstrate  in  high 
school. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  conferees 
have  improved  the  House  bill  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  will  increase  the  incentive 
for  more  and  more  qualified  individuals 
to  go  into  teaching,  through  authorizing 
cancellation  of  the  loan  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  a  year  that  they  spend  in 
teaching,  up  to  5  years.  Some  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  fear  that  this,  is  an  indirect 
way  of  keeping  the  free-scholarship  idea; 
that  it  will  give  a  scholarship  character 
to  the  loan  title.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  view.  When  a  scholarship  is  given 
to  an  individual,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
He  has  no  obligations  to  make  a  partic¬ 
ular  return  to  the  Government  or  to  edu- 
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cation  or  to  society.  But  a  loan  can  be 
canceled,  up  to  half  of  it,  only  in  return 
for  value  received.  There  is  a  quid  pro 
quo.  It  gives  a  student  an  additional 
incentive  to  go  into  the  all-important 
field  of  teaching,  when  he  knows  that 
he  can  reduce  by  a  half  the  amount  that 
he  has  to  pay  back  by  teaching  for  5  years. 
By  that  time  he  is  more  likely  to  stay  in 
teaching. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  this  con¬ 
ference  report  makes  sure  that  no  quali¬ 
fied  American  boy  or  girl  will  be  denied 
a  college  education  for  lack  of  funds. 
Secondly,  not  one  boy  or  girl  who  would 
have  had  educational  opportunity  under 
the  original  bill  will  be  denied  that  op¬ 
portunity  under  the  provisions  of  this 
report.  In  fact,  a  larger  number  of  de¬ 
serving  and  needy  youth  will  have  that 
opportunity  under  this  report  because 
as  the  loans  are  paid  back  the  money 
can  be  used  over  again  for  the  younger 
brothers  or  for  the  qualified  among 
neighbor’s  children. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  report.  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  perfect — I  am  sure  that  some 
bugs  will  be  found  in  it.  Some  of  the 
nine  titles  will  not  work  as  well  as  others. 
Some  may  prove  unsound  or  ineffective. 
We  will  have  to  deal  with  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  if  and  when  we  come  to  it.  But,  on 
the  whole,  this  is  really  a  monumental 
piece  of  legislation.  It  unquestionably 
represents  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
American  education.  I  hope  it  will  prove 
of  very  great  benefit  to  our  country  at 
this  time  in  our  history  and  I  vote  for  it 
in  that  faith. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Haskell], 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  take  the  full  time  allotted  to  me,  but 
I  would  like  to  say  yesterday  morning 
there  was  a  conference  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Dr.  Killian.  The  President  was 
very  enthusiastic  about  this  measure  as 
it  finally  came  out  of  conference.  It  was 
a  privilege  for  me  to  have  served  as  one  of 
the  conferees.  This  was  my  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  on  a  conference  commit¬ 
tee  and  so  my  judgment  may  not  be  as 
good  as  some  of  its  old  hands,  but  I  feel 
that  the  House  prevailed.  I  think  it  pre¬ 
vailed  in  almost  every  instance  with  pos¬ 
sibly  two  changes  which  I  believe  have 
been  explained  to  you  here  today.  One 
change  was  in  the  provision  where  the 
teachers  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
forgiveness  of  up  to  50  percent  of  their 
loan.  This  hits  at  the  heart  of  our  prob¬ 
lem  here  in  the  United  States.  We  lack 
teachers  not  only  in  quantity  but  we  lack 
teachers  in  quality.  This  provision  goes 
importantly  to  that  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  close  the 
debate  with  just  a  few  reminders.  The 
Soviet  Union  today  has  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  weapons  in  the  whole  world — 
the  atheistic,  scientific  trained  mind — 
and  it  has  them  in  plentiful  supply.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  compete  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  have  to  do  a  better  job 
than  we  are  doing  now.  The  Soviet  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  graduated  twice  as 
many  engineers  and  scientists  as  we  did 
in  1956. 


They  have  more  than  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  science  students  in  their  higher 
educational  institutions  this  year  than 
we  have. 

Tuition  in  colleges  is  free — they  pay 
students  salaries — (stipends  they  have 
named  them) — there  are  bonuses  in  ad¬ 
dition  for  those  with  high  scholastic 
marks,  particularly  in  science. 

But  it  is  what  Russia  is  doing  at  the 
secondary  school  level  (where  every  na¬ 
tion  should  spawn  its  future  scientists) 
that  Russia  becomes-the  greatest  threat 
to  America  and  the  West. 

Their  accent  on  education  filters 
through  to  the  lowest  base,  their  10-year 
secondary  school,  it  is  perhaps  the 
toughest  grammar  school  and  high 
schobl  system  in  the  world. 

And  that  is  where  they  are  now  es¬ 
tablishing  a  lead  over  the  United  States 
that  is  going  to  take  an  almost  super¬ 
human  effort  for  us  to  overcome. 

History  teaches  that  the  Battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be 
that  the  battle  for  survival  for  the  West 
might  be  lost  in  the  schools  of  America. 

The  Communists’  whole  educational 
system  is  intensely  competitive  and  the 
idea  of  a  classless  society  is  wiped  out 
immediately  when  one  begins  to  fathom 
what  goes  on  inside  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

These  youngsters,  between  the  ages  7 
to  17,  go  to  classes  6  days  a  week,  nearly 
10  months  a  year.  Homework  varies 
from  2  y2  to  6  hours  per  day. 

School  attendance  through  these  ages 
is  now  ihandatory  in  most  urban  cen¬ 
ters,  and  they  hope  to  widen  compul¬ 
sory  10-year  schooling  in  rural  areas  by 
1960.  Schools  in  most  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions  stop  at  the  7th  grade,  which  is  high 
school  freshman  year  in  our  system. 

The  comparison  of  what  we  are  not 
doing  in  America  in  the  field  of  science 
and  mathematics  education  at  the  high 
school  level  is  not  merely  serious,  but 
shocking. 

I,  too,  am  stunned  by  figures  produced 
by  the  United:  States  Office  of  Education 
and  by  studies  made  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  on  the  precipitant 
decline  percentagewise  in  high  school 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  science. 

These  subjects  are  electives  in  most 
United  States  high  schools. 

There  are  no  electives  in  the  Soviet 
10-year  schools. 

Twenty  four  percent  of  our  high 
schools  offer  no  geometry.  Twenty  three 
percent  of  our  high  schools  offer  no 
physics  or  chemistry. 

In  1900,  algebra  was  studied  by  56  per¬ 
cent  of  high-school  students.  In  1955, 
the  figure  was  less  than  25  percent. 

Twenty  seven  percent  of  our  public 
high-school  students  carried  geometry  in 
1900.  In  1955,  only  11  percent. 

The  number  of  pupils  taking  geometry 
has  declined  in  the  past  20  years  although 
student  population  has  increased. 

In  physics  the  figure  dropped  from  19 
percent  in  1900  to  4  percent  in  1953. 

Is  it  a  small  wonder,  then,  that  we 
graduated  only  228  new  physics  teachers 
in  1956  to  staff  our  28,000  high  schools? 
And  while  we  graduated  2,121  general 
science  teachers  this  same  year — many 


of  whom  had  majors  in  physics — the 
total  production  of  physics  teachers  fell 
woefully  short  of  the  necessary  goal. 

And  a  large  number  of  these  never  en¬ 
tered  the  teaching  profession.  They 
joined  the  growing  ranks  of  science 
teachers  who  have  heeded  the  better- 
paid  calling  of  industry  and  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California, 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd,  pro¬ 
vided  the  means  that  makes  this  bill 
most  acceptable  to  all  of  us.  He  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  of  the  students  who 
would  qualify  because  of  need;  not  be¬ 
cause  of  a  scholarship.  I  think  the 
House  and  the  Congress  and  the  con¬ 
ferees  have  recognized  the  wisdom  of  the 
Judd  amendment  and  have  adopted  it, 
and  it  makes  the  bill  much  more  accept¬ 
able  to  us  than  it  was  otherwise. 

Another  point  that  I  think  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  The  declared  policy  of  Con¬ 
gress  repeated  in  the  conference  report 
and  I  quote  “that  the  Congress  reaffirms 
the  principle  and  declares  that  the 
States  and  local  communities  have  and 
must  retain  control  over  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  public  education”  end  of 
quote,  which  I  think  is  vitally  important. 
If  we  do  not  adhere  to  this  policy  de¬ 
clared  in  this  conference  report  in  all 
future  legislation  on  education,  we  will 
be  promoting  a  socialistic  form  of  edu¬ 
cation  under  Federal  control  which  we 
do  not  want  in  this  country.  I  compli¬ 
ment  the  conferees  for  including  that 
declared  policy  of  Congress  in  their  re¬ 
port.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space 
Exploration  I  found  during  the  hearings 
that  if  we  did  not  provide  some  help  to 
needy  students  who  are  qualified  to  pur¬ 
sue  scientific  courses  we  would  not  be 
able  to  compete  with  Russia  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  engineers,  chemists,  biologists 
and  in  many  other  sciences. 

In  response  to  a  questionnaire  to  the 
people  of  my  district  I  received  67  per¬ 
cent  “yes”  to  33  percent  “no”  for  Federal 
aid  for  students  to  pursue  a  scientific 
course. 

I  favor  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  who  has  done 
such  a  fine  job  on  this  bill.  He  was  key 
man  in  the  development  of  the  loan  pro¬ 
vision,  the  most  important  section  of  this 
bill.  He  worked  tirelessly  to  work  his 
will,  and  the  legislation  has  been  greatly 
improved  as  a  result. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  join  in  com¬ 
mending  the  chairman  of  our  subcom¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Elliott]  and  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  for  the  excellent  job  they  did  in 
bringing  out  a  bill  which  on  the  whole  is 
very  acceptable.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  confirm  my  understanding, 
that  the  conferees  retained  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  was  adopted,  including  junior 
colleges  in  the  section  which  deals  with 
science. 
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Mr.  HASKELL.  They  were  included 
by  the  gentleman  and,  of  course,  the  one 
who  made  this  possible. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 

v>oc  pvnirpH 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  notice  there  are  funds 
made  available  for  facilities  in  various 
schools.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
asked  about  the  junior  colleges.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
whether  any  funds  are  authorized  for 
school  facilities  such  as  laboratories  and 
science  equipment  for  private  and  paro¬ 
chial  schools  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  No.  That  is  only 
through  a  loan. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  none  of  the  grant 
funds  authorized  in  this  legislation  are 
available  to  any  private  and  parochial 
schools? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  No. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Did  the  conferees  give 
consideration  to  grants  for  private  and 
parochial  schools  in  view  of  security  or 
defense  needs  of  our  Nation? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Yes,  they  did. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  A  few  years 
ago  a  committee  investigated  tax-exempt 
foundations.  We  found  definitely  that 
the  powerful  influence  of  a  few  large 
tax-exempt  foundations  had  been  to  a 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  swing 
in  public  schools  and  colleges  away  from 
pure  science  into  the  area  of  social 
science. 

Now,  in  reviewing,  there  are  10  tax- 
exempt  foundations  that  have  an  an¬ 
nual  income  of  something  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  But  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  that  income  is  given  for 
scholarships  in  the  field  of  pure  science 
about  which  we  are  concerned  today.  I 
was  wondering  if  this  committee  gave 
consideration  to  some  means  of  trying 
to  influence  the  tax-exempt  foundations 
to  give  more  scholarships  in  the  field  of 
pure  science  rather  than  continuing 
their  emphasis  on  the  social  sciences. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  We  did  not  feel  that 
this  should  be  a  part  of  our  work  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  They  have 
available  for  the  very  purpose  we  seek 
to  accomplish  in  this  bill  more  money 
than  the  Federal  Government  is  making 
available.  I  think  it  would  be  very  help¬ 
ful  if  the  foundations  would  make  that 
money  available  for  the  inducement  of 
students  to  take  training  in  pure  science. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  wish  finally  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  subcommittee,  the  full 
committee,  and  the  conferees.  They 
have  done  a  magnificent  job  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  passage  after  a  year 
and  a  half  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Elliott]  beyond  anybody  else  de¬ 
serves  a  tremendous  amount  of  credit 
for  this  legislation.  It  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  job  well  done. 


Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Haskell]  on  this  worthwhile 
legislation.  He  has  been  most  diligent 
and  cooperative  throughout  the  long 
committee  hearings,  and  throughout  the 
conference.  He  has  been  most  helpful 
in  pursuing  a  bipartisan  or  nonparti¬ 
san  approach  on  this  bill.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson].  I  could  not  help  but  recall 
that  it  was  in  January  of  1957,  long  be¬ 
fore  sputnik  the  first,  that  the  same 
gentleman  published  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  the  Democratic  legisla¬ 
tive  program  for  1957. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  national  defense  educa¬ 
tion  bills  of  1958  and  to  praise  the  out¬ 
standing  leadership  of  my  distinguished 
collegue  from  Alabama,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Elliott,  for  his  untiring  efforts  as 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Education 
Subcommittee  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  House  floor. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]  has 
labored  through  study  and  research 
to  make  this  bill  possible  for  our  final 
consideration  here  today.  He  has  been 
courageous,  farsighted,  patient,  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  He  has  been  able  to  mus¬ 
ter  bipartisan  support  for  this  worthy 
and  needed  legislation. 

The  conference  report  on  this  bill  is 
fair  and  meritorious.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  in  bringing  out 
this  conference  report  have  done  a 
splendid  job  and  have  brought  to  us  a 
compromise  bill  which  deserves  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  support  of  the  House. 

I  predict  that  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  will  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  principal  pieces  of  legis¬ 
lation  that  have  been  passed  by  the  85th 
Congress,  and  history  will  record  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  advanced  legislative 
program.  It  will  do  much  to  afford  this 
country  an  opportunity  to  shore  up  its 
defenses  through  providing  technical 
and  scientific  personnel  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  fast-developing  defense  re¬ 
quirements  which  lie  ahead. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not  only 
clear,  concise,  and  adequate  to  fulfill  its 
mission,  but  are  also  of  superior  legis¬ 
lative  quality. 

For  this  outstanding  contribution  to 
our  Nation’s  defense  and  welfare,  we  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott] 
and  his  subcommittee  colleagues  who 
have  labored  so  long  to  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  vote  for  and  approve  this  for¬ 
ward-looking  measure  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  the  Elliott 
bill  is  a  great  historic  occasion  in  the  life 
of  this  legislative  body,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  renowh  of  its  author  will 
be  most  pleasing  and  satisfying  to  the 
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citizens  of  Alabama  as  well  as  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  General  Education  for  the 
great  work  he  performed  in  starting 
America  back  to  her  leadership  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology. 

I  was  also  glad  to  see  that  this  edu¬ 
cation  bil  contains  a  good  deal  of  the 
subject  matter  that  was  in  the  Holland 
bill.  I  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  long  before 
sputnik  was  launched,  been  warning  the 
American  public  that  we  were  engaged 
today  in  a  struggle  that  is  not  a  mere 
military  struggle,  limited  to  the  fields 
of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  but  in  a  mili¬ 
tary,  political,  economic,  and  technolog¬ 
ical  race  between  the  two  giants  of  the 
entire  world — United  States  and  Russia. 
The  key  to  that  race  is  supremacy  in  sci¬ 
entific  and  technological  manpower. 

In  1956  I  pointed  this  out  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  when  I  intro¬ 
duced  H.  R.  11200.  The  Holland  bill  was 
written  after  much  correspondence  and 
personal  meetings  with  the  deans  of  en¬ 
gineering  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Practically  everything  that  was 
freely  discussed  at  the  many  meetings  I 
had  with  the  deans  is  contained  in  this 
bill  we  are  passing  today.  ✓ 

Our  first  great  problem  was  to  quit 
wasting  our  precious  manpower  by  fail¬ 
ing  to  enable  many  bright  high  school 
students  to  continue  to  college.  Many 
of  these  boys  and  girls  could  not  secure 
the  financial  help  to  pay  for  their  college 
education. 

The  second  big  problem  was  to  get 
qualified  teachers  to  teach  mathematics, 
physics,  and  other  kindred  subjects  so 
necessary  in  the  science  field. 

My  bill  granted  scholarships  to  those 
with  ability.  It  also  increased  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  the  professors  and  teachers  in 
amounts  compkrable  to  those  paid  in  pri¬ 
vate  industry.  It  encouraged  graduates 
to  go  into  teaching  by  providing  them 
fellowships  after  teaching  3  years  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  It  also  gave  appropria¬ 
tions  for  research  and  laboratory  ex¬ 
pansion. 

I  again  introduced  this  bill  in  1957^  and 
it  was  considered  with  many  others  in 
the  Subcommittee  of  Health  and  Science 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

The  bill  that  has  been  passed  today 
does  not  give  free  scholarships,  but  does 
set  up  a  loan  fund  so  that  every  needy 
student  can  borrow  the  money  on  very 
easy  terms. 

$47,500,000  will  be  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959;  $75 
million  for  the  year  1960;  $82,500,000 
for  the  year  1961;  $90  million  for  1962, 
and  for  other  years  until  these  students 
have  completed  their  education. 

They  will  not  have  to  start  paying  it 
back  until  they  are  out  of  school  over  a 
year;  however,  if  they  will  teach  school 
for  not  less  than  5  years,  50  percent  of 
the  loan  shall  be  forgiven.  If  they  wish 
to  continue  their  education  toward  a 
fellowship  and  do  graduate  work  for  3 
years,  the  cost  of  the  graduate  work  will 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  student  shall  receive  $2,000  for  the 
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first  year,  $2,200  for  the  second  year, 
$2,400  for  the  third  year,  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  amount  of  $400  each  year  for  each 
dependent  they  may  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  merely  covering  the 
science  part  of  this  bill,  but  there  are 
many  other  items  and  subjects  so  needed 
to  bring  our  educational  system  up  to 
date  in  this  automation  age.  This  bill 
recognizes  the  need  for  technicians, 
skilled  workers  in  the  technical  field, 
and  has  set  up  a  very  fine  vocational 
education  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  States,  with  the  training  of  individ¬ 
uals  designed  to  fit  them  for  useful  em¬ 
ployment  as  highly  skilled  technicians 
in  recognized  occupations  requiring  a 
scientific  knowledge.  It  also  recognizes 
the  fact  that  each  State  shall  have  in 
their  school  systems  guidance  counsel¬ 
ing  to  assist  the  child  and  to  encourage 
able  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  served  on  the 
Education  Committee  for  many  years  in 
the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  happy 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Laboy -Committee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  when  they  rec¬ 
ognize  the  need  for  the  reforms  that  are 
in  this  bill,  and  above  all,  that  education 
is  a  part  of  the  defense  of  our  country. 

I  know  that  in  the  30th  district  of 
Pennsylvania  that  I  represent,  we  have 
many  bright  students  who  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  secure 
education  on  a  scale  much  higher  than 
has  been  afforded  in  the- years  gone  by. 

Mi’.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  conferees  on  the  splendid  job  they 
have  done  on  this  education  bill. 

However,  I  am  disturbed  about  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Thompson]  in  which  he  expressed 
his  regrets  about  the  emphasis  on  the 
exact  sciences  and  what  he  feels  to  be  a 
neglect  of  the  so-called  humanities.  It 
seems  to  me  this  bill  strikes  a  fairly  good 
balance. 

But  the  observation  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  reflects  fallacious 
thinking,  which  I  fear  is  too  widespread 
in  this  country.  That  is,  that  one  can  be 
an  educated  person  in  the  complete  sense  t 
without  a  thorough  background  in  the’ 
basic  exact  sciences.  I  don’t  want  to" 
underrate  the  “humanities.”  An  edu¬ 
cated  person  should  be  familiar  with  all 
of  science,  the  exact  and  the  humanities. 

The  fortunate  fact  about  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  of  this  great  Nation  was  that 
they  were  educated  men  in  the  full  sense 
pf  the  word.  They  were  learned  in  the 
arts,  in  history,  in  politics,  and  the  sci¬ 
ences.  Franklin  was  a  practical  engi¬ 
neer,  Jefferson’was  an  architect,  Wash¬ 
ington  was  a  civil  engineer.  This  more 
than  anything  else,  gave  them  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  ability  to  conceive  a  form  of 
government  and  to  draft  a  Constitution 
which  are  still  the  newest  and  most  en¬ 
lightened  accomplishments  in  their  field 
that  man  has  ever  done.  It  is  going  to 
take  men  and  women  of  the  same 
breadth  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
to  preserve  this  Government  and  the 
Constitution  against  the  ideologies  which 
are  nothing  but  dressed-up  copies  of  that 
which  history  proves  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting. 

I  hope  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  re¬ 
awaken  our  people,  to  the  fact  that  a 


knowledge  of  basic  science  is  a  sine  qua 
non  for  the  educated  man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  vote  “yea” 
for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958. 

I^ong  has  been  the  need  for  a  shot  in 
the  arm  of  the  educational  system  of 
this  Nation.  In  West  Virginia,  as  in 
just  about  every  State  in  the  Union, 
schools  are  undermanned  and  underde¬ 
veloped,  and  the  net  result:  On  gradua¬ 
tion  day  our  youth  come  up  short.  Long 
and  loud  has  been  the  cry  for  help,  and 
at  last,  yes — after  being  prodded  and 
pushed — and  scared,  something  has  been 
done. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  gives  renewed  hope  to  the  teacher, 
new  goals  to  the  student,  and  new  hori¬ 
zons  to  these  United  States. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  the  well-deserved  encomiums  heaped 
upon  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Congressman  Elliott,  and  the 
members  of  his  Subcommittee  on  Special 
Education,  who  handled  this  national 
defense  education  bill,  and  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  House. 

This  is  the  culmination  of  a  long  and 
hard  and  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  of  us  to  assist  young  and  able 
American  students  attain  a  college  edu¬ 
cation,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
science,  engineering  and  mathematics. 
Now  that  this  bill  is  about  to  receive 
final  House  action,  we  can  move  ahead  in, 
the  field  of  education  knowing  that  inf 
the  future  we  will  no  longer  have  to 
listen  to  statistics  which  show  that  one- 
half  of  the  bright  high-school  students 
in  the  United  States  are  not  entering  col¬ 
lege  because  of  lack  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  na¬ 
tional  defense  education  bill  incorporates 
the  Federal  loan  featurejef  the  bill  I  have 
been  filing  since  coming  to  this  House  in 
the  83d  Congress. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
said  that  greatness  has  about  it  the 
qualities  of  leadership,  organization  and 
the  theoretical,  the  latter  to  kindle  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  men  to  overcome 
difficulties  in  which  they  find  themselves 
or  to  help  men  reach  the  goals  set  by 
their  dreams.  Leadership  and  organi¬ 
zation  do  their  job  when  man  is  in 
abundance  in  fulfillment  of  his  best 
wishes.  Leadership,  organization  and 
the  theoretical  serve  best  when  they 
bring  out  the  best  in  man,  so  it  seems. 

This  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction,  Mr. 
Speaker.  All  the  money,  all  the  equip¬ 
ment,  all  the  teachers,  classrooms,  stu¬ 
dents,  dormitories,  textbooks,  libraries, 
and  programs  will  avail  nothing  if  we 
lose  our  aim  as  citizens  to  preserve  lib¬ 
erty  and  to  promote  prosperity  for  more 
and  more  people  from  generation  to  gen- ' 
eration,  so  that  with  that  liberty  and 
with  that  prosperity  the  Creator’s  gifts 
to  man  for  good  shall  flower  in  the  joy 
and  happiness  meant  for  each  of  us  in 
our  journey  through  life. 

And  if  we  lose  our  sense  of  direction 
in  these  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  lose 
all. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  and  the  bills  that 
will  follow  it,  will  allow  greater  and 
greater  consideration  for  younger  and 


younger  students.  We  seem  to  be  stuck 
with  the  word  college  and  the  word 
university  in  a  manner  that  would  in¬ 
dicate  youth  incapable  of  faster  growth 
or  quicker  absorption  in  matters  of  the 
mind,  the  heart,  of  character  and  good 
judgment. 

What  was  college  for  our  grandfathers 
could  and  certainly  should  be  easier 
going  for  our  children.  And  with  more 
and  more  college  trained  parents  around 
the  dinner  table,  certainly  more  and 
more  children  grow  and  mature  sooner, 
or  should. 

In  the  days  and  in  the  years  ahead,  I 
hope  for  those  who  legislate  in  these 
matters  that  more  and  more  attention  is 
directed  at  and  success  attained  with 
solid  assistance  to  the  secondary  schools 
of  America ;  for  in  our  secondary  schools 
those  bright  virtues  for  betterment  are 
established  where  college  becomes  a  hope 
and  a  vivid  dream  for  life’s  fulfillment 
and  not  alone  a  must  for  social  standing 
or  athletic  prowess. 

Our  yiews  mellow  and  alter  with  age. 
How  touching  to  read  recently  of  the 
grant  of  a  million  dollars  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  foundation  to  restore  the  spires  of 
Oxford,  threatened  with  ruin  by  smoke, 
fumes,  and  grime.  The  million  dollars 
is  a  tribute  to  the  beacon  that  Oxford 
has  been  for  over  600  years  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  it  has  made  to  man’s  life  and 
thought.  America  is  young,  so  very 
young  by  Oxford,  by  European,  by  orien¬ 
tal,  Asiatic,  or  other  standards. 

But  when  we  think  of  the  human  fam¬ 
ily  on  earth  today,  we  are  as  young  as 
our  hearts  and  as  old  as  our  fears,  all 
of  us,  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  no 
matter  on  what  continent  or  in  what 
hemisphere  we  reside.  And  above  us? 
It  is  said  there  is  God’s  plan.  And  that 
our  task  is  rightfully  to  divine  and  to 
live  it. 

Can  we  learn  too  soon?  Especially  if 
we  divine  that  God’s  plan  for  us  is  ^to 
make  haste  in  harmony  lest  the  disclo¬ 
sure  of  His  mysteries  dismay  us  from 
generation  to  generation? 

Are  the  words  “college”  and  “universi¬ 
ties”  to  remain  labels  to  blunt  analysis 
and  ready  evidence  of  youth’s  faster  and 
and  faster  grasp  and  swifter  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  betterment  before  war 
swallows  youth  in  its  maw,  made  bloody 
by  ignorance,  poverty,  folly,  and  vain¬ 
glory  at  least  once  every  generation  since 
that  great  Man  of  Galilee  walked  this 
earth? 

In  recorded  history,  we  are  200  gen¬ 
erations.  We  have  lived  and  recorded 
4,000  years.  Who  is  to  say  how  soon  we 
are  to  lift  the  lamp  of  learning  to  dispel 
the  darkness  in  front  of  us,  if  any? 

I  trust  this  bill  is  improved  year  after 
year  with  a  fuller  flowering  of  assistance 
to  our  secondary  schools. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi¬ 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  194] 


Andersen, 

Friedel 

Matthews 

Minn. 

George 

Michel 

Anfuso 

Glenn 

Miller,  Calif 

Ashley 

Gordon 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Auchincloss 

Gray 

Mitchell 

Avery 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moore 

Barden 

Griffiths 

Morrison 

Baring 

Gubser 

Mumma 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Gwinn 

Neal 

Baumhart 

Hale 

O’Neill 

Beamer 

Hardy 

Osmers 

Belcher 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Pilcher 

Bentley 

Harvey 

Powell 

Berry 

Healey 

Preston 

Betts 

Hebert 

Prouty 

Blitch 

Henderson 

Radwan 

Boykin 

Herlong 

Reed 

Brooks,  La. 

Hess 

Rivers 

Broomfield 

Hill 

Robeson,  Va. 

Buckley 

Hillings 

Sadlak 

Burdick 

Hoffman 

Santangelo 

Christopher 

Holtzman 

Scherer 

Clevenger 

Horan 

Scott,  Pa. 

Coffin 

Hosmer 

Sheehan 

Collier 

Jackson 

Shuford 

Colmer 

James 

Sikes 

Coudert 

Jenkins 

Siler 

Cunningham, 

Jennings 

Smith,  Kans. 

Nebr. 

Jensen 

Taylor 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dellay 

fiean 

Teague,  Tex. 

Derounian 

Kearney 

Thompson,  La. 

Dies 

Keogh 

Tollefson 

Diggs 

Kilburn 

Vanik 

Dollinger 

Landrum 

Van  Zandt 

Dooley 

Latham 

Vinson 

Doyle 

LeCompte 

Wainwright 

Durham 

McCormack 

Widnall 

Engle 

McCulloch 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Evins 

McGregor 

Willis 

Farbstein 

Mclntire 

Winstead 

Fino 

Macdonald 

Young 

Fisher 

Magnuson 

Zelenko 

Frelinghuysen  Mason 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  rollcall,  301  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  quorum  call,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  had  yielded  to 
me.  Do  I  lose  the  floor  because  the 
quorum  call  interrupted  the  proceed¬ 
ings? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes; 
when  the  previous  question  is  ordered, 
the  gentleman  loses  the  floor. 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton)  there 
were — ayes  123,  noes  44. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.]  One 


hundred  and  seventy-one  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 


were — yeas  212,  nays  85,  not  voting  131, 
as  follows; 

{Roll  No.  195] 

YEAS — 212 

Addonizio 

Garmatz 

Natcher 

Albert 

Gary 

Nix 

Allen  Calif. 

Granahan 

Norblad 

Anderson, 

Grant 

Norrell 

Mont. 

Gray 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Andrews 

Green,  Oreg. 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Aspinall 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Hara,  Ill. 

Ayres 

Gregory 

O'Konski 

Bailey 

Griffin 

Ostertag 

Baker 

Gubser 

Patman 

Baldwin 

Hagen 

Patterson 

Barrett 

Harris 

Perkins 

Bass, Tenn. 

Haskell 

Pfost 

Beckworth 

Hays,  Ark. 

Philbin 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pillion 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Heselton 

Poage 

Blatnik 

Holifield 

Polk 

Boland 

Holland 

Porter 

Bolling 

Holmes 

Price 

Bonner 

Holt 

Quie 

Bosch 

Huddleston 

Rabaut 

Boyle 

Hull 

Rains 

Breeding 

Hyde 

Ray 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Ikard 

Rees,  Kans. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Jarman 

Reuss 

Brown,  Mo. 

Jonas 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Broyhill 

Jones,  Ala. 

Riehlman 

Byrd 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roberts 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Judd 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Canfield 

Karsten 

Rodino 

Carnahan 

Kearns 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Carrigg 

Keating 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Cederberg 

Kee 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Celler 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Roosevelt 

Chamberlain 

Kilday 

St.  George 

Chelf 

King 

Saund 

Chenoweth 

Kirwan 

Schenck 

Clark 

Kluczynski 

Schwengel 

Coad 

Knox 

Seely-Brown 

Cooley 

Knutson 

Selden 

Corbett 

Lafore 

Shelley 

Cramer 

Lane 

Sieminski 

Cretella 

Lankford 

Sisk 

Cunningham, 

Lennon 

Smith,  Miss. 

Iowa 

Lesinski 

Spence 

Curtin 

Libonati 

Staggers 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Loser 

Steed 

Curtis,  Mo. 

McCarthy 

Sullivan 

Dawson,  Ill. 

McDonough 

Talle 

Dawson,  Utah 

McFall 

Teller 

Delaney 

McGovern 

Tewes 

Dent 

McIntosh 

Thomas 

Denton 

Machrowicz 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Devereux 

Mack,  Ill. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Dingell 

Madden 

Thornberry 

Dixon 

Magnuson 

Trimble 

Donohue 

Mahon 

Udall 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Mailliard 

Ullman 

Dwyer 

Martin 

Walter 

Eberharter 

May 

Watts 

Edmondson 

Meader 

Wharton 

Elliott 

Merrow 

Wier 

Everett 

Metcalf 

Wigglesworth 

Fascell 

Miller,  Md. 

Wilson,  Calif.  , 

Fenton 

Mills 

Withrow 

Flood 

Montoya 

Wolverton 

Fogarty 

Morano 

"  Wright 

Forand 

Morgan 

Yates 

Ford 

Morris 

Younger 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Fulton 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

NAYS— 85 

Zablocki 

Abbitt 

Bush 

Haley  - 

Abernethy 

Byrne,  Ill. 

Halleck 

Adair 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Harden 

Alexander 

Cannon 

Harrison,  Va. 

Alger 

Chiperfield 

Hemphill 

Allen,  HI. 

Church 

Hiestand 

Arends 

Dague 

Hoeven 

Ashmore 

Davis,  Ga. 

Johansen 

Bates 

Dennison 

Kilgore 

Becker 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Kitchin 

Bolton 

Dowdy 

Krueger 

Bow 

Fallon 

Laird 

Bray 

Feighan 

Lipscomb 

Brown,  Ohio 

Flynt 

Mack.  Wash. 

Brownson 

Forrester 

Marshall 

Budge 

Gavin 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Burleson 

Gross 

Minshall 

Murray 

Rutherford 

Tuck  ^ 

Nicholson 

Saylor 

Utt 

Nimtz 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Van  Pelt 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Scrivner 

Vorys 

Passman 

Scudder 

Weaver 

Pelly 

Simpson,  HI. 

Westland 

Poff 

Smith,  Calif . 

Whitener 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Va. 

Whitten 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Springer 

Williams,  Miss. 

Riley 

Robison,  N.  Y. 
Rogers,  Tex. 

Stauffer 

Taber 

.  Thomson,  Wyo. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

NOT  VOTING — 131 

Andersen, 

Gathings 

Mitchell 

H.  Carl 

George 

Moore 

Anfuso 

Glenn 

Morrison 

Ashley 

Gordon 

Mumma 

Auchincloss 

Griffiths 

Neal 

Avery 

Gwinn 

O’Neill 

Barden 

Hale 

Osmers 

Baring 

Hardy 

Pilcher 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Powell 

Baumhart 

Harvey 

Preston 

Beamer 

Healey 

Prouty 

Belcher 

Hebert 

Radwan 

Bentley 

Henderson 

Reed 

Berry 

Herlong 

Rivers 

Betts 

Hess 

Robeson,  Va. 

Blitch 

Hill 

Rooney 

Boggs 

Hillings 

Sadlak 

Boykin 

Hoffman 

Santangelo 

Brooks,  La. 

Holtzman 

Scherer 

Broomfield 

Horan 

Scott,  Pa. 

Buckley 

Hosmer 

Sheehan 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Sheppard 

Clevenger 

James 

Shuford 

Coffin 

Jenkins 

Sikes 

Collier 

Jennings 

Siler 

Colmer 

Jensen 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Coudert 

Johnson 

Smith.  Kans. 

Cunningham, 

Kean 

Taylor 

Nebr. 

Kearney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Keogh 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dellay 

Kilburn 

Thompson,  La. 

Derounian 

Landrum 

Tollefson 

Dies 

Latham 

Vanik 

Diggs 

LeCompte 

Van  Zandt 

Dollinger 

McCormack 

Vinson 

Dooley 

McCulloch 

Vursell 

Doyle 

McGregor 

Wainwright 

Durham 

Mclntire 

Widnall 

Engle 

McMillan 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Evins 

Macdonald 

Willis 

Farbstein 

Mason 

Winstead 

Fino 

Matthews 

Young 

Fisher 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  N.  Y. 

Zelenko 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Glenn  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson  against. 

Mr.  Kean  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  against. 

Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Beamer  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  for,  with  Mr.  Mason  against. 

Mr.  Sadlak  for,  with  Mr.  Burdick  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  Mr.  Jenkins  against. 

Mr.  Osmers  for,  with  Mr.  Clevenger  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Winstead  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 

Mr.  Auchincloss  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr.  McGregor  against. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Derounian 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Scherer  against. 

Mr.  Dollinger  for,  with  Mr.  LeCompte 
against. 

Mr.  Holtzman  for,  with  Mr.  Gwinn«*igainst. 

Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire  for,  with  Mr. 
Reed  against. 

Mr.  Friedel  for,  with  Mr.  Robeson  of  Vir- 
gina  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  James  against. 

Mr.  Zelenko  for,  with  Mr.  McCulloch 
against.  _ 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Engle  with  Mr.  George. 
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Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Broom¬ 
field. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen. 
Mr.  Doyle  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Baumhaxt. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Boykin  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Fino, 

Mrs.  Blitch  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Mitchell  with  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  Preston  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Pilcher  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Johnson  with  Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Wainwright. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Widnall.  , 

Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Hale. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Hess. 

Mr.  O’Neil  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Durham  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Sheehan. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Siler. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Mumma. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Dellay  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

,  Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Vursell. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 

Mr.  Coffin  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hillings. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ,  .  N 

The  doors  were  opened. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by- 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  and  a  joint  res¬ 
olution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.  R.  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Franklin  Rollins; 

H.  R.  1803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Boyd  Dinehart  and  Richard  Reams; 

H.  R.  4073.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
James  O’Brien; 

H.  R.  7544.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  recognize  the  high  public^ 
service  rendered  by  Maj.  Walter  Reed  ar 
those  associated  with  him  in  the  discovered 
the  cause  and  means  of  transmission/  of 
yellow  fever,”  approved  February  28,  l§Sre,  by 
including  therein  the  name  of  R^ger  P. 
Ames; 

H.  R.  8759.  An  act  for  the  reliej^of  W.  G. 
Hollomon  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Hollomron; 

H.  R.  9258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Minnie  Perreira; 

H.  R.  11456.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex¬ 
change  of  certain  real  property  heretofore 
conveyed  to  the  city  ofirEl  Paso,  Tex.,  by 
the  United  States,  for  gCher  real  property^  of 
equal  value,  and  for  ocher  purposes; 

H.  R.  12281.  An  adr  to  authorize  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  an  admin¬ 
istrative^  site  fonf  Yosemite  National  Park, 
Calif.,  on  landar  adjacent  to  the  park,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  1366&T  An  act  to  amend  title  32  of  the 
United  Stores  Code  to  permit -"the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  jUae  Adjutant  General  of  Puerto  Rico 
as  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico; 

H.JR.  13840.  An  act  to  encourage  expansion 
of  teaching  in  .the  education  of  mentally  re¬ 
ded  children  through  grants  to  institu¬ 


tions  of  higher  learning  and  to  State  edu¬ 
cational  agencies;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  658.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  invite  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  to  participate  in 
the  California  International  Trade  Fair  and 
Industrial  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.,  from  April  1  to  12,  1959. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re¬ 
quested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  title: 

H.  R.  13245.  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  food 
of  additives  which  have  not  been  adequately 
tested  to  establish  their  safety. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2020.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Insur¬ 
ance  Act,  and  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

S.  27651.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  certain  persons  who  participated  in 
the  defense  of  the  Philippines; 

S.  3545.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  F/ 
^Sheehan;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
tfte  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters/ im¬ 
pounded  by  the  Dickinson  Dam  in  the/ State 
of  N^th  Dakota  as  “Edward  Arthiu/Patter- 
son  Lake.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  am/hdments  of 
the  Housed  bills  of  the/Senate  of  the 
following  tit! 

S.  1764.  An  adt  to  am^hd  the  District  of 
Columbia  PublicNschooi  Food  Services  Act; 

S.  2006.  An  act  %3>relieve  the  Surgeons 
General  of  the  ArnjC  and  Navy  of  certain 
responsibilities  ouj(sid\  the  Department  of 
Defense; 

S.  2719.  An  ao(f  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  bounties  on/dogfish  sharks  to  control  the 
depredation^d  this  species\gn  the  fisheries 
of  the  Paciric  coast;  and 

S.  3680en  act  to  provide  for\articipation 
of  the  Wiited  States  in  the  Wo\d  Science- 
Pan  Pacific  Exposition  to  be  held^  Seattle, 
Wash/  in  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IRGIN  ISLANDS  CORPORATION 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  New  York  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and' 
statement  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  12226)  to 
amend  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation 
Act  (63  Stat.  350),  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2701) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12226)  to  amend  the  Virgin  Islands  Corpora¬ 
tion  Act  (63  Stat.  350) ,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  having  met,  after  full  and'  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  1,  3,  and  4,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  2,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
“sale  of  any  property  valued  at  $500  or  more 
shall  be  made  only  after  public  advertise¬ 


ment  and  by  sealed  competitive  bids  or  public/ 
auction:  Provided  further.  That  in  eithe 
such  case  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase/the 
property  at  a  price  not  greater  than/' that 
offered  by  the  highest  responsible  bidder  and 
that,  in  the  case  of  sales  of  proper)^  valued 
at  less  than  $500,  it  shall  have  a  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  a  price  not  greater  tha'n  that  of¬ 
fered  by  responsible  prospective7 purchasers.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  numbered  5. 

Leo  W.  G’Brien, 

Wayn/  N.  Aspinall, 

B.  F.,4isk, 

A.  L.  Miller, 

JpHN  P.  Saylor, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

/  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

,/  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

/  Statement 

Thy  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the /conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
snate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12226)  amending 
the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act  (63  Stat. 
350),  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  accompanying  conference  re¬ 
port  as  to  the  amendments  to  the  text  of  the 
bill: 

The  principal  question  at  issue  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.  R.  12226  was  the  method  of  sale  of  assets 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation.  The 
House  language  had  left  discretion  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  to  use  negoti¬ 
ated  sales,  competitive  bidding  or  public 
auction  as  they  saw  fit.  This  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  spokesmen  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  the  belief  that  negotiated 
s"hles  frequently  produce  a  better  bargain  for 
the  Government, than  competitive  bidding  or 
public  auction  does.  The  Senate  amendment 
required  a  public  auction  in  all  cases. 
Agreement  was  reached  by  the  conferees  that 
sales  of  assets  valued  at  $500  or  more  shall 
be  by  public  auction  or  competitive  bidding 
and  that  sales  of  assets  valued  at  less  than 
that  amount  may  be  by  such  method  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Directors  dictates.  In  either 
case,  “fair  and  reasonable  value”  must  be 
realized  and,  as  provided  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Virgin  Islands  government 
will  have  a  first  refusal. 

The  only  other  matter  of  consequence  for 
resolution  was  the  Senate’s  insertion  of  an 
^amendment  explicitly  referring  to  the  use 
power  revenues  to  assist  in  repayment 
of\the  cost  of  the  desalting  works.  The  con¬ 
ferees  have  agreed  to  recommend  omission 
of  thKamendment.  It.  is  observed  that,  as  far 
as  repKvment  is  concerned,  another  portion 
of  the  requires  that  this  be  accomplished 
by  the  safe  of  water  under  contracts  calling 
for  payments  sufficient  to  cover  all  operating 
expenses,  to  sunortize  the  investment,  and  to 
pay  interest  hereon.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
sale  will  be  to^he  Virgin  Islands  govern¬ 
ment.  ■ 

The  other  Senate  amendments,  to  which 
the  House  conferees\greed,  are  perfecting  in 
nature. 

Leo  'W\0’Brien, 

WayneNs.  Aspinall, 

B.  F.  Sise 
A.  L.  Mille 
John  P.  Say^r, 

Managers  on  the  Part  opthe  House. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  New  YWk.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference,  report 
on  the  bill  (H.  R.  12226)  to  amef^l  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act  (63  Ertat. 
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550)  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
aanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The'-Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The(  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection^  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  aTork? 

There  wasNno  objection. 

The  Clerk  r^ad  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  thk  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  TO  ADI 
HOUSE 


IESS  THE 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  J^sey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  all  legislative  business  ancPspecial 
orders  heretofore  entered  into  I  may  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  15  minutes  todajaand 
that  my  colleagues  the  gentleman  frc 
California  [Mr.  Holifield],  the  gentleN 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss],  and' 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall] 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  following  mine;  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  colleagues  and  myself  have  permis¬ 
sion  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOSHEN  VENEER  CO. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6282)  for  the  relief  of  the  former  share¬ 
holders  and  debenture  note  holders  of 
the  Goshen  Veneer  Co.,  an  Indiana  cor¬ 
poration,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  AugyCT 
22,  1958.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wi]/  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANE.  I  yield  to  the  g^ritleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  ajafrly  to  only 
one  company? 

Mr.  LANE.  This  is  ju/t  the  Goshen 
Veneer  Co.  The  Commltee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  which  passed/  the  bill  recom¬ 
mended  the  paymenVof  $75,000,  but  the 
Senate  inserted  $295,154.47.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  has  insisted  on  the  $75,000,  so  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  that  amount. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  cat  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motjon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tabl 

MrVASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  11382)  to 
Ithorize  the  conversion  or  exchange, 


under  certain  conditions,  of  term  in¬ 
surance  issued  under  section  621  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments,  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  3,  after  line  15,  insert: 

“Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 

visions  of  section  619  of  the  National  Serv¬ 
ice  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
insurance  may  be  granted  under  section  602 
(c)  (2)  of  the  National  Service  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  had  active  service  (as  de¬ 
fined  in  such  act)  between  October  8,  1940, 
and  April  24,  1951,  both  dates  inclusive,  upon 
application  made  in  writing  within  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  limitations  provided  in  such  sec¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended. 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  any  time  limitation 
for  filing  application  for  insurance  contained 
in  section  620  or  section  621  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  as 
lended,  any  person  heretofore  eligible  to 
ajyply  for  insurance  under  such  sections 
shall,  upon  application  made  in  writing 
withVn  1  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
act,  b\  granted  insurance  thereunder,  sub¬ 
ject  to\the  other  limitations  specified  in 
such  sections,  except  that  where  application 
for  insurance  under  the  provisions  oj/section 
621  of  the  act  is  made  more  than/120  days 
after  separation  from  active  service  the  ap¬ 
plicant  shall  beyrequired  to  suhmit  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs  of  good  heal tl/ at  the  time  of 
such  application,  insurance  granted  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  subsecispn/under  section  621 
(as  amended  by  sectiom/l  and  2  of  this  act) 
shall  be  on  the  limited \pnvertible  term  or 
permanent  plans  o4  insurance  and  the 
premiums  shall  be /based  ork  table  X-18  and 
interest  at  the  rate  of  2  y2  plsrcent  with  an 
additional  amotmt  for  administrative  costs 
as  determined/ by  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer  an¬ 
nually  an  amount  representing  sucrw  admin¬ 
istrative  aost  from  the  revolving  funayto  the 
general  /und  receipts  in  the  Treasury^ 

“(cV/ All  premiums  paid  and  other Nih* 
corny’ received  on  account  of  national  servrye 
lif a/insurance  granted  under  the  authority 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  seg-' 
regated  in  the  national  service  life  insur- 
r  ance  fund  and,  together  with  interest  earned 
thereon,  shall  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  liabilities  under  such  insurance. 

“Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  606  -of  the  National  Service  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  shall  determine 
annually  the  administrative  costs  which  in 
his  judgment  are  properly  allocable  to  such 
insurance  and  shall  thereupon  transfer  the 
amount  of  such  costs  from  any  surplus 
otherwise  available  for  dividends  on  such 
insurance  from  the  national  service  life 
insurance  fund  to  the  national  service  life 
insurance  appropriation.” 

Page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  "3”  and  in¬ 
sert  “4.” 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  act  to 
authorize  the  conversion  or  exchange,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  term  insurance  is¬ 
sued  under  section  621  of  the  National  Serv¬ 
ice  Life  Insurance  Act  and  to  provide  a 
1-year  period  during  which  certain  veterans 
may  be  granted  national  service  life  insur¬ 
ance,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado? 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  object,  I  hor 
the  gentleman  will  explain  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill.  This  bill  is  very  rrnfch 
needed,  and  I  wish  we  had  the  fame 
provisions  on  the  insurance  for  th£ serv¬ 
icemen  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  bill  wds  passed 
by  the  House  unanimously. /As  passed 
by  the  House,  it  would  permit  any  vet¬ 
eran  policyholder  of  sendee  between 
April  25,  1951,  and  Decejnber  31,  1956,  to 
do  three  things: 

First.  To  maintain^  his  present  term 
policy  at  the  commissioners’  standard 
ordinary  premiurr/rates. 

Second.  Exchange  his  present  policy 
for  a  limited/ convertible  term  policy 
with  lower  n/emiums  based  on  the  new 
X-18  table/  Such  policy  may  not  be  re¬ 
newed  aRer  age  50  or  2  years  aftef  the 
effective/date  of  this  legislation. 

Thim.  Convert  to  a  permanent-type 
poliqy  with  premiums  based  on  the  X-18 
tat 

[ay  I  repeat  that  the  bill  was  reported 
fut  unanimously  and  was  passed  unani- 
'mously  by  this  body.  Then  it  went  to 
the  other  body  and  the  other  body 
amended  the  bill  to  authorize  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  national  service  life  insurance 
for  any  person  who  served  during  the 
period  October  8,  1940,  to  April  24, 
1951,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
had  ever  had  such  insurance. 

This  matter,  that  is  the  amendment 
by  the  other  body,  has  been  broughfPbe- 
fore  our  body  on  various  occasions  here¬ 
tofore  and  has  always  been  rejected  by 
us.  That  which  is  involved  in  the 
amendment  should  be  studied  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs  before  it 
is  brought  up  for  consideration  by  the 
House.  It  will  be  studied  in  the  future 
if  there  is  any  reason  to  study  it. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  not  object.  This  is  a 
very  much  needed  bill.  As  I  said  before, 
I  wish  we  had  something  better  for  those 
who  carry  World  War  I  insurance,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  costing  them  more  for  their 
premiums  year  after  year. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
Le  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
tfte  gentleman  if  there  are  any  extrane- 
ousVmendments,  in  addition  to  that  for 
veterSms  insurance? 

Mr.  NA.SPINALL.  This  is  the  only 
amendment. 

Mr.  TASTER.  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tne  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  IMr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recedeyand  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments,  \ith  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^ 

Mr.  Aspinall  moves  to  rececfhand  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments,  witmthe  follow¬ 
ing  amendment:  In  lieu  of  tb\  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  text  ofVhe  bill, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau^,  and 
insert  the  following:  “That  effective  Vs  of 
January  1,  1959,  section  723  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  redesignated  a3 
subsection  (c). 
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Public  Law  85-864 
85th  Congress,  H.  R.  13247 
September  2,  1958 

AN  ACT 

_ 72  Stat.  1580, 

To  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  educational  programs  to  meet  critical  national  needs; 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act,  di¬ 
vided  into  titles  and  sections  according  to  the  following  table  of 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  “National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958”. 
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Title  VII _ Research  and  Experimentation  in  More  Effective  Utilization 

07  Television,  Radio,  Motion  Pictures,  and  Related  Media  for  Educational 
Purposes 

PART  A - RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION 

Sec.  701.  Functions  of  the  Commissioner. 

Sec.  702.  Grants-in-aid ;  contracts. 

PART  B— DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION  ON  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA 

Sec.  731.  Functions  of  the  Commissioner. 


PART  C - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  761.  Establishment  of  the  advisory  committee. 

Sec.  762.  Special  personnel. 

Sec.  763.  Appropriations  authorized. 

Title  VIII — Area  Vocational  Education  Programs 

Sec.  801.  Statement  of  findings  and  purpose. 

Sec.  802.  Amendment  to  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946. 


Title  FX — Science  Information  Service 

Sec.  901.  Functions  of  the  service. 

Sec.  902.  Science  information  council. 

Sec.  903.  Authority  for  certain  grants  and  contracts. 

Sec.  904.  Appropriations  authorized. 


Title  X — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  1001.  Administration. 

Sec.  1002.  Advisory  committees. 

Sec.  1003.  Exemption  from  conflict-of-interest  laws  of  members  of  advisory 
committees  or  information  council. 

Sec.  1004.  Administration  of  State  plans. 

Sec.  1005.  Judicial  review. 

Sec.  1006.  Method  of  payment. 

Sec.  1007.  Administrative  appropriations  authorized. 
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Sec.  1009.  Improvement  of  statistical  services  of  State  educational  agencies. 


TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  security 
of  the  Nation  requires  the  fullest  development  of  the  mental  resources 
and  technical  skills  of  its  young  men  and  women.  The  present  emer¬ 
gency  demands  that  additional  and  more  adequate  educational  oppc’' 
tunities  be  made  available.  The  defense  of  this  Nation  depends  u{\ 
the  mastery  of  modern  techniques  developed  from  complex  scientific 
principles.  It  depends  as  well  upon  the  discovery  and  development 
of  new  principles,  new  techniques,  and  new  knowledge. 

We  must  increase  our  efforts  to  identify  and  educate  more  of  the 
talent  of  our  Nation.  This  requires  programs  that  will  give  assurance 
that  no  student  of  ability  will  be  denied  an  opportunity  for  higher 
education  because  of  financial  need ;  will  correct  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  existing  imbalances  in  our  educational  programs  which  have  led 
to  an  insufficient  proportion  of  our  population  educated  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages  and  trained  in  technology. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  and  declares  that  the  States 
and  local  communities  have  and  must  retain  control  over  and  primary 
responsibility  for  public  education.  The  national  interest  requires, 
however,  that  the  Federal  Government  give  assistance  to  education  for 
programs  which  are  important  to  our  defense. 

To  meet  the  present  educational  emergency  requires  additional 
effort  at  all  levels  of  government.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
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Act  to  provide  substantial  assistance  in  various  forms  to  individuals, 
and  to  States  and  their  subdivisions,  in  order  to  insure  trained  man¬ 
power  of  sufficient  quality  and  quantity  to  meet  the  national  defense 
needs  of  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  102.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  author¬ 
ize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educa¬ 
tional  institution  or  school  system. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “State"  means  a  State,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands, 
except  that  as  used  in  sections  302  and  502,  such  term  does  not  include 
*  kiska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 

Jands. 

(b)  The  term  “institution  of  higher  education”  means' an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  students 
only  persons  having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school  provid¬ 
ing  secondary  education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  (2)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State  to  provide  a  program 
of  education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3)  provides  an  educational 
program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not  less 
than  a  two-year  program  which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree,  (4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution,  and  (5) 
is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  associa¬ 
tion  or,  if  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institution  whose  credits  are 
accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institutions  which  are  so 
accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an 
institution  so  accredited.  For  purposes  of  title  II,  such  term  includes 
any  private  business  school  or  technical  institution  which  meets  the 
provisions  of  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5).  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which  he  determines 
to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

(c)  The  term  “Commissioner”  means  the  Commissioner  of 
""location. 

!  /d)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  “State  educational  agency”  means  the  State  board  of 
education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or,  if 
there  is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  governor  or  by  State  law. 

( f)  The  term  “school-age  population”  means  that  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  which  is  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  inclusive, 
and  such  school-age  population  for  the  several  States  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  population  between 
such  ages  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(g)  The  term  “elementary  school”  means  a  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under  State  law. 

(h)  The  term  “secondary  school”  means  a  school  which  provides 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under  State  law,  except  that  it 
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does  not  include  any  education  provided  beyond  grade  12.  For  the 
purposes  of  sections  .‘501  through  304,  the  term  “secondary  school’' 
may  include  a  public  junior  college,  as  determined  under  State  law. 

(i)  The  term  ‘  public”  as  applied  to  any  school  or  institution  does 
not  include  a  school  or  institution  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(j)  The  term  “nonprofit”,  as  applied  to  a  school  or  institution, 
means  a  school  or  institution  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual,  and,  for  purposes  of  part  A  of  title  V, 
includes  a  school  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(k)  The  term  “local  educational  agency”  means  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  other  legally  constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  public  elementary  or  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  in  a  State. 

TITLE  II— LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ( 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  ‘201.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  assist  in  the  establishment  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
of  funds  for  the  making  of  low-interest  loans  to  students  in  need 
thereof  to  pursue  their  courses  of  study  in  such  institutions,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $47,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  $82,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  $90,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1963,  and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  students  who  have  received  a  loan 
for  any  school  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1962,  to  continue  or  com¬ 
plete  their  education.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available,  in  accordance  with  agreements  between 
the  Commissioner  and  institutions  of  higher  education,  for  payment 
of  Federal  capital  contributions  which,  together  with  contributions 
from  the  institutions,  shall  be  used  for  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  student  loan  funds. 


allotments  to  states 

Sec.  202.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sectiL. 

201  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1962,  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  so  appropriated  as  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher  education  in  such  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  in  all  of  the  States.  The  number  of 
persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail¬ 
able  to  him. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  after  June  30,  1962,  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  in 
such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  such  amounts  are  appropriated. 
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PAYMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time  set  dates 
by  which  institutions  of  higher  education  in  a  State  must  hie  applica¬ 
tions  for  Federal  capital  contributions  from  the  allotment  of  such 
State.  In  the  event  the  total  requested  in  such  applications,  which  are 
made  by  institutions  with  which  he  has  agreements  under  this  title 
and  which  meet  the  requirements  established  in  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  State 
available  for  such  purpose,  the  Federal  capital  contribution  from  such 
allotment  to  each  such  institution  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  requested  in  its  application  as  the  amount  of  such  allotment 
available  for  such  purpose  bears  to  the  total  requested  in  all  such 
applications.  In  the  event  the  total  requested  in  such  applications 
which  are  made  by  institutions  in  a  State  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
allotment  of  such  State  available  for  such  purpose,  the  Commissioner 
may  reallot  the  remaining  amount  from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  or 
dates  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under  section  202  for  such  year, 
"tie  Federal  capital  contribution  to  an  institution  shall  be  paid  to  it 
/om  time  to  time  in  such  installments  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  not  result  in  unnecessary  accumulations  in  the  student  loan  fund 
established  under  its  agreement  under  this  title. 

(b)  In  no  case  may  the  total  of  such  Federal  capital  contributions 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
$250,000. 

conditions  of  agreements 

Sec.  204.  An  agreement  with  any  institution  of  higher  education 
for  Federal  capital  contributions  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  title 
shall — 

(1)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  student  loan  fund  by  such 
institution ; 

(2)  provide  for  deposit  in  such  fund  of  (A)  the  Federal  cap¬ 
ital  contributions,  (B)  an  amount,  equal  to  not  less  than  one-ninth 
of  such  Federal  contributions,  contributed  by  such  institution, 
(C)  collections  of  principal  and  interest  on  student  loans  made 
from  such  fund,  and  (D)  any  other  earnings  of  the  fund; 

(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund  shall  be  used  only  for 
loans  to  students  in  accordance  with  such  agreement,  for  capital 
distributions  as  provided  in  this  title,  and  for  costs  of  litigation 

\  arising  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  any  loan  from  the 
/  fund  or  interest  on  such  loan ; 

(4)  provide  that  in  the  selection  of  students  to  receive  loans 
from  such  student  loan  fund  special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  (A)  students  with  a  superior  academic  background  who 
express  a  desire  to  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  and 
(B)  students  whose  academic  background  indicates  a  superior 
capacity  or  preparation  in  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  or  a 
modern  foreign  language;  and 

(5)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioner  and 
the  institution, 

terms  of  loans 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  student 
made  by  institutions  of  higher  education  from  loan  funds  established 
pursuant  to  agreements  under  this  title  may  not  exceed  $1,000,  and 
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the  total  for  all  years  to  any  student  from  such  funds  may  not  exceed 
$5,000. 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any  student  by  any  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  institution  may  determine;  subject,  however,  to  such  conditions, 
limitations,  and  requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  (by 
regulation  or  in  the  agreement  with  the  institution)  with  a  view  to 
preventing  impairment  of  the  capital  of  the  student  loan  fund  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  light  of  the  objective  of  enabling 
the  student  to  complete  his  course  of  study ;  and  except  that — 

(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a  student  who  (A)  is  in 
need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such 
institution,  and  (B)  is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  institution, 
of  maintaining  good  standing  in  such  course  of  study,  and  (C)  has 
been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  at  such  institu¬ 
tion  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already  attending  such  institution, 
is  in  good  standing  and  in  full-time  attendance  there  either  as  an 
undergraduate  or  graduate  student  ; 

(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  writtr' 
agreement  which  provides  for  repayment  of  the  principal  amout 
together  with  interest  thereon,  in  equal  annual  installments,  or, 
if  the  borrower  so  requests,  in  graduated  periodic  installments 
(determined  in  accordance  with  such  schedules  as  may  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commissioner),  over  a  period  beginning  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower  ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time 
course  of  study  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  and  ending 
eleven  years  after  such  date,  except  that  (A)  interest  shall  not 
accrue  on  any  such  loan,  and  periodic  installments  need  not  be 
paid,  during  any  period  (i)  during  which  the  borrower  is  pur¬ 
suing  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  (ii)  not  in  excess  of  three  years,  during  which  the 
borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 

(B)  any  such  period  shall  not  be  included  in  determining  the 
ten-year  period  during  which  the  repayment  must  be  completed, 

(C)  such  ten-year  period  may  also  be  extended  for  good  cause 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  (D)  the  borrower  may  at  his  option  accelerate  repayment 
of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  loan; 

(3)  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  such  loan  (plus  in¬ 
terest)  shall  be  canceled  for  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school  in  a  State,  at  the  rate  r* 
10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  loan  plus  interest  tliered^ 
which  was  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  such  service,  for  each  com¬ 
plete  academic  year  of  such  service ; 

(4)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  loan,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  except  that  no 
interest  shall  accrue  before  the  date  on  which  repayment  of  the 
loan  is  to  begin ; 

(5)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  without  security  and  without 
endorsement,  except  that,  if  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the  note 
or  other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  him  would  not,  under 
the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obligation,  either  security 
or  endorsement  may  be  required; 

(6)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan  shall  be  canceled  upon 
the  death  of  the  borrower,  or  if  he  becomes  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  as  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner; 

(7)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any  year  shall  be  made 
in  such  installments  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations  of  the 
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Commissioner  or  the  agreement  with  the  institution  under  this 
title  and,  upon  notice  to  the  Commissioner  by  the  institution  that 
any  recipient  of  a  loan  is  failing  to  maintain  satisfactory  stand¬ 
ing,  any  or  all  further  installments  of  his  loan  shall  be  withheld, 
as  may  be  appropriate;  and 

(8)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a  loan  may  be  transferred 
or  assigned  by  the  institution  of  higher  education  making  the 
loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of  the  borrower  to  another  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education  participating  in  the  program  under 
this  title  (or,  if  not  participating,  is  eligible  to  do  so  and  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commissioner  for  such  purpose),  to  such  insti¬ 
tution. 

(c)  An  agreement  under  this  title  for  payment  of  Federal  capital 
contributions  shall  include  provisions  designed  to  make  loans  from 
the  student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agreement  rea¬ 
sonably  available  (to  the  extent  of  the  available  funds  in  such  fund) 
to  all  eligible  students  in  such  institution  in  need  thereof. 

^  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  ASSETS  FROM  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  After  June  80,  1966,  and  not  later  than  September 

30,  1966,  there  shall  be  a  capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the 
student  loan  fund  established  under  this  title  by  each  institution  of 
higher  education  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  balance  in  such  fund  at  the  close  of 
June  80,  1966,  as  the  total  amount  of  the  Federal  capital  contri¬ 
butions  to  such  fund  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  title  bears 
to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital  contributions  and  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  capital  contributions  to  such  fund. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall  be  paid  to  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

(b)  After  September  30,  1966,  each  institution  with  which  the 
Commissioner  has  made  an  agreement  under  this  title  shall  pay  to 
the  Commissioner,  not  less  often  than  quarterly,  the  same  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  amounts  received  by  the  institution  after  June  30, 
1966,  in  payment  of  principal  or  interest  on  student  loans  made  from 
the  student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agreement  (which 
amount  shall  be  determined  after  deduction  of  any  costs  of  litigation 
incurred  in  collection  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  loans  from  the 
"mid  and  not  already  reimbursed  from  the  student  loan  fund  or  such 
Jlyments  of  principal  or  interest)  as  was  determined  for  the  Com¬ 
missioner  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  institution  or  the  Commissioner  prior 
to  July  1,  1966,  that  the  liquid  assets  of  a  student  loan  fund  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  title  exceed  the  amount 
required  for  loans  or  otherwise  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  upon 
notice  to  such  institution  or  to  the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be, 
there  shall  be,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  included  in  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Commissioner  or  in  such  agreement,  a  capital  distribu¬ 
tion  from  such  fund.  Such  capital  distribution  shall  be  made  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  student  loan 
fund  prior  to  such  distribution  bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal 
capital  contributions  and  the  capital  contributions  to  the  fund 
made  by  the  institution. 
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(2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distribution  shall  be  paid  to 
the  institution. 

LOANS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  institution  of  higher 
education  with  which  he  has  made  an  agreement  under  this  title, 
the  Commissioner  may  make  a  loan  to  such  institution  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  to  finance  the  institution’s  capital  contributions  to  a 
student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such  agreement.  Any  such 
loan  may  be  made  only  if  such  institution  shows  it  is  unable  to  secure 
such  funds  from  non-Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Loans  made  to  institutions  under 
this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  adequate  to  cover  (1)  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the 
Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  yields  of  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having  maturities  comparable  to  the 
maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  sectio^ 
(2)  the  cost  of  administering  this  section,  and  (3)  probable  losses. V 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  but  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  $25,000,000. 

(c)  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  section  shall 
mature  within  such  period  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
to  be  appropriate  in  each  case,  but  not  exceeding  fifteen  years. 


PAYMENTS  TO  COVER  REDUCTIONS  IN  AMOUNTS  OF  LOANS 


Sec.  208.  In  addition  to  the  payments  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
made  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  institution,  at  such  time  or  times  as  he  determines,  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  interest  which  has  been  prevented 
from  accruing  and  the  portion  of  the  principal  which  has  been  can¬ 
celed  on  student  loans  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  205  (b) 
(and  not  previously  paid  pursuant  to  this  subsection)  as  the  total 
amount  of  the  institution’s  capital  contributions  to  such  fund  under 
this  title  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  institution’s  capital  contributions 
and  the  Federal  capital  contributions  to  such  fund. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 


Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  the  other  power!? 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  shall  have  power  to  agree  to  modi¬ 
fications  of  agreements  or  loans  made  under  this  title  and  to  com¬ 
promise,  waive,  or  release  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  demand, 
however  arising  or  acquired  under  this  title. 

(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this 
title,  and  vouchers  approved  by  him  in  connection  with  such  financial 
transactions,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the 
Government;  except  that  all  such  transactions  shall  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Comptroller  General  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 
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TITLE  III— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  STRENGTHEN¬ 
ING  SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  MODERN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  301.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $70,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  (1)  making  payments  to  State  educational 
agencies  under  this  title  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  (suitable  for 
use  in  providing  education  in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern  for¬ 
eign  language)  and  for  minor  remodeling  described  in  paragraph 

(1)  of  section  303  (a),  and  (2)  making  loans  authorized  in  section 
305.  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  for  making  payments  to  State  educational  agencies  under 
this  title  to  carry  out  the  programs  described  in  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  303  (a). 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

)  Sec.  302.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
first  sentence  of  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner 
shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof, 
as  he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  provided  in  section  1008,  and 
shall  reserve  12  per  centum  for  loans  authorized  in  section  305.  F rom 
the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such 
remainder  as  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  school-age  population  of  the  State,  and 

(B)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  determined  under  para¬ 
graph  (2)), 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the  States. 

(2)  The  “allotment  ratio”  for  any  State  shall  be  100  per  centum 
less  the  product  of  (A)  50  per  centum  and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State  by  the 
income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  continental  United  States, 
except  that  the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  33%  per 
centum  or  more  than  66%  per  centum.  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as  possible  after  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act,  and  again  between  July  1  and  August  31  of  the  year 
1959,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age 
V>r  the  States  and  for  the  continental  United  States  for  the  three  most 
,4cent  consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  first  such  promulgation 
shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  the  second  shall  be 
conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July 
1, 1960,  and  ending  June  30, 1962. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(A)  The  term  “child  of  school  age”  means  a  member  of  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  inclusive. 

(B)  The  term  “continental  United  States”  does  not  include 
Alaska. 

(C)  The  term  “income  per  child  of  school  age”  for  any  State 
or  for  the  continental  United  States  means  the  total  personal  in¬ 
come  for  the  State  and  the  continental  United  States,  respectively, 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  such  State  and 
in  the  continental  United  States,  respectively. 
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(4)  A  State's  allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
for  payment  pursuant  to  section  304  (a)  for  projects  in  such  State 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  for  which  the  allot¬ 
ment  is  made. 

(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine 
for  allotment  as  provided  in  section  1008.  From  the  remainder  of 
such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school-age 
population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  the  school-age  popula¬ 
tions  of  all  of  the  States.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under 
the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $20,000 
shall  be  increased  to  $20,000,  the  total  thereby  required  being  derived 
by  proportionately  reducing  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such  remaining 
States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $20,000. 

STATE  PLANS  ^ 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  payments  under 
this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency,  a  State  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
1004  (a)  and- — 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  its  allotment  under  section  302  (a)  will  be  expended  solely 
for  projects  approved  by  the  State  educational  agency  for  (A) 
acquisition  of  laboratory  and  other  special  equipment,  including 
audio-visual  materials  and  equipment  and  printed  materials 
(other  than  textbooks),  suitable  for  use  in  providing  education 
in  science,  mathematics,  or  modern  foreign  language,  in  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or  both,  and  (B)  minor  remodel¬ 
ing  of  laboratory  or  other  space  used  for  such  materials  or 
equipment : 

(2)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining  the  priority  of  such 
projects  in  the  State  for  assistance  under  this  title  and  provides 
for  undertaking  such  projects,  insofar  as  financial  resources 
available  therefor  make  possible,  in  the  order  determined  by 
the  application  of  such  principles; 

(3)  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  State 
educational  agency  to  any  applicant  for  a  project  under  this  title/ 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  standards  on  a  StatV. 
level  for  laboratory  and  other  special  equipment  acquired  with 
assistance  furnished  under  this  title; 

(5)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  its  allotment  under  section  302  (b)  will  be  expended  solely 
for  (A)  expansion  or  improvement  of  supervisory  or  related 
services  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  fields 
of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages,  and 
(B)  administration  of  the  State  plan. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan  and  any 
modification  thereof  which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a). 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  under 
section  302  (a),  the  Commissioner  shall,  from  time  to  time  during 
the  period  such  allotment  is  available  for  payment  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  302  (a),  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal 
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to  one-half  of  the  expenditures  for  projects  for  acquisition  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  minor  remodeling  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
303  (a)  which  ai’e  carried  out  under  its  State  plan  approved  under 
section  303  (b)  ;  except  that  no  State  shall  receive  payments  under 
this  subsection  for  any  period  in  excess  of  its  allotments  for  such 
period  under  section  302  (a). 

(b)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  section  302  (b)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  the  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time 
pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  such 
State  for  such  year  to  carry  out  the  program  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(5)  of  section  303  (a)  under  its  State  plan  approved  under  section 
303  (b).  From  a  State's  allotment  under  section  302  (b)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  payments  shall  equal  one-half  of  the  amount  so  expended 
under  its  State  plan  approved  under  section  303  (b)  ;  except  that  no 
State  shall  receive  payments  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  excess  of  its  allotment  under  section  302  (b)  for  that  fiscal  year. 

.  LOANS  TO  NONPROFIT  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

'  Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot,  out  of  funds  reserved 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  302  (a),  to  each  State  for  loans  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  funds 
as  the  number  of  persons  in  such  State  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  bears  to  the  total  of  such  numbers 
for  all  States. 

(b)  From  the  sums  allotted  to  each  State  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  such  State  for  the 
purposes  for  which  payments  to  State  educational  agencies  are  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  first  sentence  of  section  301.  Any  such  loan — 

(1)  shall  be  made  upon  application  containing  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Commissioner; 

(2)  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  arrived  at  by  adding  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  to  the  rate  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  equal  to  the  current  average 
yield  on  all  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  the  ap- 

\  plication  for  the  loan  is  approved  and  by  adjusting  the  result 
'  so  obtained  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum;  and 

(4)  shall  mature  and  be  repayable  on  such  date  as  may  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  borrower,  but  such  date 
shall  not  be  more  than  ten  years  after  the  date  on  which  such  loan 
was  made. 

TITLE  IY— NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FELLOWSHIPS 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  401.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
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NUMBER  OF  FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  402.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  is  authorized  to  award  one  thousand  fellowships  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  during  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years  he  is  authorized  to  award  one  thousand  five  hundred  such  fel¬ 
lowships.  Such  fellowships  shall  be  for  periods  of  study  not  in 
excess  of  three  academic  years. 

AWARD  OF  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  APPROVAL  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  fellowships  under 
this  title  to  individuals  accepted  for  study  in  graduate  programs 
approved  by  him  under  this  section.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
a  graduate  program  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  only  upon 
application  by  the  institution  and  only  upon  his  finding: 

(1)  that  such  program  is  a  new  program  or  an  existing  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  been  expanded, 

(2)  that  such  new  program  or  expansion  of  an  existing  pro¬ 
gram  will  substantially  further  the  objective  of  increasing  thp”’ 
facilities  available  in  the  Nation  for  the  graduate  training  ov. 
college  or  university  level  teachers  and  of  promoting  a  wider 
geographical  distribution  of  such  facilities  throughout  the  Nation, 
and 

(3)  that  in  the  acceptance  of  persons  for  study  in  such  pro¬ 
grams  preference  will  be  given  to  persons  interested  in  teaching  in 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

(b)  The  total  of  the  fellowships  awarded  under  this  title  for  pur¬ 
suing  a  course  of  study  in  a  graduate  program  at  any  institution  of 
higher  education  may  not  exceed  a  limit  established  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  the  light  of  the  objective  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (2). 

FELLOWSHIP  STIPENDS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Each  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title  shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $2,000  for  the  first  academic 
year  of  study  after  the  baccalaureate  degree,  $2,200  for  the  second  such 
year,  and  $2,400  for  the  third  such  year,  plus  an  additional  amount  of 
$400  for  each  such  year  on  account  of  each  of  his  dependents. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to  persons  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  institution  of  higher  education  at 
which  each  such  person  is  pursuing  his  course  of  study  such  amount- 
not  more  than  $2,500  per  academic  year,  as  is  determined  by  the  Coni 
missioner  to  constitute  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  new  graduate 
program  or  of  the  expansion  in  an  existing  graduate  program  in  which 
such  person  is  pursuing  his  course  of  study,  which  is  reasonably 
attributable  to  him. 

FELLOWSHIP  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  405.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided  in  section 
404  only  during  such  periods  as  the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  is 
maintaining  satisfactory  proficiency  in,  and  devoting  essentially  full 
time  to,  study  or  research  in  the  field  in  which  such  fellowship  was 
awarded,  in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  is  not  engaging  in 
gainful  employment  other  than  part-time  employment  by  such  institu¬ 
tion  in  teaching,  research,  or  similar  activities,  approved  by  the 
Commissioner. 
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TITLE  V — GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING,  AND  TESTING- 
IDENTIFICATION  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  ABLE 
STUDENTS 

Part  A — State  Programs 


APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

^fonnnoo^  T  herety  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

if lo, 000, 000  for  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30, 1959,  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  under  this  part  to  assist  them  to  establish  and  maintain 
programs  of  testing  and  guidance  and  counseling. 


ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  502.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  501 
for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for 
Jlotment  as  provided  in  section  1008.  From  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school- 
age  population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  the  school-age 
populations  of  all  of  the  States.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than 
$20,000  shall  be  increased  to  $20,000,  the  total  of  increases  thereby 
required  being  derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the  amount  al¬ 
lotted  to  each  of  the  remaining  States  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  any  such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  $20,000. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  payments  under 
this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency,  a  State  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
1004  (a)  and  sets  forth — 

(1)  a  program  for  testing  students  in  the  public  secondary 
schools,  and  if  authorized  by  law  in  other  secondary  schools,  of 
such  State  to  identify  students  with  outstanding  aptitudes  and 
ability,  and  the  means  of  testing  which  will  be  utilized  in  carry- 

\  ing  out  such  program;  and 

(2)  a  program  of  guidance  and  counseling  in  the  public  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  such  State  (A)  to  advise  students  of  courses  of 
study  best  suited  to  their  ability,  aptitudes,  and  skills,  and  (B)  to 
encourage  students  with  outstanding  aptitudes  and  ability  to  com¬ 
plete  their  secondary  school  education,  take  the  necessary  courses 
for  admission  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  enter  such 
institutions. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan  and  any  modi¬ 
fication  thereof  which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 


PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Payment  under  this  part  shall  be  made  to  those 
State  educational  agencies  which  administer  plans  approved  under 
section  503.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  such  payments 
shall  equal  the  amount  expended  by  the  State  in  carrying  out  its 
State  plan,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for 
each  or  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  payments  shall  equal  one- 
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half  of  the  amount  so  expended;  except  that  no  State  educational 
agency  shall  receive  payment  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  that  State's  allotment  for  that  fiscal  year  as  determined 
under  section  502. 

(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
503  and  in  which  the  State  educational  agency  is  not  authorized  by 
law  to  make  payments  to  cover  the  cost  of  testing  students  in  any 
one  or  more  secondary  schools  in  such  State  to  determine  student 
abilities  and  aptitudes,  the  Commissioner  shall  arrange  for  the  testing 
of  such  students  and  shall  pay  the  cost  thereof  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1959,  and  one-lialf  of  the  cost  thereof  for  any  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  out  of  such  State's  allotment.  Test¬ 
ing  of  students  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
be  comparable  to,  and  be  done  at  the  same  grade  levels  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of,  testing  of  students  in  public 
schools  under  the  State  plan. 

Part  B — Counseling  and  Guidance  Training  Institutes 

AUTHORIZATION  ^ 

Sec.  511.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $6,250,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  $7,250,000  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
arrange,  by  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education,  for  the 
operation  bv  them  of  short-term  or  regular  session  institutes  for  the 
provision  of  training  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  personnel 
engaged  in  counseling  and  guidance  of  students  in  secondary  schools, 
or  teachers  in  such  schools  preparing  to  engage  in  such  counseling 
and  guidance.  Each  individual,  engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage, 
in  counseling  and  guidance  in  a  public  secondary  school,  who  attends 
an  institute  operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  be  eli¬ 
gible  (after  application  therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  such  institute,  and 
each  such  individual  with  one  or  more  dependents  shall  receive  an 
additional  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for  each  such  dependent 
for  the  period  of  such  attendance. 

TITLE  VI— LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 
Part  A — Centers  and  Research  and  Studies  * 

LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  CENTERS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  arrange  through 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  by  them,  during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1962,  of  centers  for  the  teaching 
of  any  modern  foreign  language  with  respect  to  which  the  Com¬ 
missioner  determines  (l)  that  individuals  trained  in  such  language 
are  needed  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  business,  industry,  or 
education  in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  that  adequate  instruction 
in  such  language  is  not  readily  available  in  the  United  States.  Any 
such  contract  may  provide  for  instruction  not  only  in  such  modern 
foreign  language  but  also  in  other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full 
understanding  of  the  areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  such  lan¬ 
guage  is  commonly  used,  to  the  extent  adequate  instruction  in  such 
fields  is  not  readily  available,  including  fields  such  as  history,  political 
science,  linguistics,  economics,  sociology,  geography,  and  anthropol¬ 
ogy.  Any  such  contract  may  cover  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
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the  cost  of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  center  with  respect 
to  which  it  is  made,  including  the  cost  of  grants  to  the  staff  for  travel 
in  the  foreign  areas,  I'egions,  or  countries  with  which  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  field  or  fields  in  which  they  are  or  will  be  working  is  concerned 
and  the  cost  of  travel  of  foreign  scholars  to  such  centers  to  teach  or 
assist  in  teaching  therein  and  the  cost  of  their  return,  and  shall  be 
made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized,  during  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1962,  to  pay 
stipends  to  individuals  undergoing  advanced  training  in  any  modern 
foreign  language  (with  respect  to  which  he  makes  the  determination 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)),  and  other  fields  needed  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  area,  region,  or  country  in  which  such 
language  is  commonly  used,  at  any  short-term  or  regular  session  of 
any  institution  of  higher  education,  including  allowances  for  de¬ 
pendents  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of  residence,  but 
only  upon  reasonable  assurance  that  the  recipients  of  such  stipends 
"■nil,  on  completion  of  their  training,  be  available  for  teaching  a 

)>dern  foreign  language  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  or 
ror  such  other  service  of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  permitted  in 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

RESEARCH  AND  STUDIES 

Sec.  602.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  directly  or  by  contract, 
to  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  increased  or 
improved  instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages  and  other  fields 
needed  to  provide  a  full  understanding  of  the  areas,  regions,  or 
countries  in  which  such  languages  are  commonly  used,  to  conduct 
research  on  more  effective  methods  of  teaching  such  languages  and 
in  such  other  fields,  and  to  develop  specialized  materials  for  use  in 
such  training,  or  in  training  teachers  of  such  languages  or  in  such  fields. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  603.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  not 
to  exceed  $8,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

Part  B — Language  Institutes 

^  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  611.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,250,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1959,  and  each  of  the  three  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  arrange,  through  con¬ 
tracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education,  for  the  operation  by  them 
of  short-term  or  regular  session  institutes  for  advance  training,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  use  of  new  teaching  methods  and  instructional  mate¬ 
rials,  for  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in 
the  teaching,  or  supervising  or  training  teachers,  of  any  modern  for¬ 
eign  language  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  Each  individual 
(engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  in  the  teaching,  or  supervising  or 
training  teachers,  of  any  modern  foreign  language  in  a  public  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  school)  who  attends  an  institute  operated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application  therefor)  to 
receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his 
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attendance  at  such  institute,  and  each  such  individual  with  one  or  more 
dependents  shall  receive  an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $15  per 
week  for  each  such  dependent  for  the  period  of  such  attendance. 

TITLE  YII— RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION  IN 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  TELEVISION, 
RADIO,  MOTION  PICTURES,  AND  RELATED  MEDIA  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

Part  A — Research  and  Experimentation 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 

Sec.  701.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  in  cooperation  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educa¬ 
tional  Media  (established  by  section  761) ,  shall  (through  grants  or  con¬ 
tracts)  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  research  and  experimentation  in  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  projects  involving  television,  radios 
motion  pictures,  and  related  media  of  communication  which  m» 
prove  of  value  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies  in  the  operation 
of  their  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  and  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  including  the  development  of  new  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  techniques  and  methods — 

(1)  for  utilizing  and  adapting  motion  pictures,  video  tapes 
and  other  audio-visual  aids,  film  strips,  slides  and  other  visual 
aids,  recordings  (including  magnetic  tapes)  and  other  auditory 
aids,  and  radio  or  television  program  scripts  for  such  purposes; 

(2)  for  training  teachers  to  utilize  such  media  with  maximum 
effectiveness;  and 

(3)  for  presenting  academic  subject  matter  through  such 
media. 

grants-in-aid;  contracts 

Sec.  702.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  701,  the 
Commissioner — 

(1)  may  make  grants-in-aid,  approved  by  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  New  Educational  Media,  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals  for  projects  of  research 
or  experimentation  referred  to  in  section  701 ; 

(2)  may  enter  into  contracts,  approved  by  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  New  Educational  Media,  with  public  or  private  agencief 
organizations,  groups,  and  individuals  for  projects  of  research  <V 
experimentation  referred  to  in  section  701 ;  and 

(3)  shall  promote  the  coordination  of  programs  conducted  or 
financed  by  him  under  this  title  with  similar  programs  conducted 
by  other  agencies,  institutions,  foundations,  organizations,  or 
individuals. 

Part  B — Dissemination  of  Information  on  New  Educational 

Media 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 

Sec.  731.  In  order  to  disseminate  information  concerning  new  edu¬ 
cational  media  (including  the  results  of  research  and  experimentation 
conducted  under  part  A  of  this  title)  to  State  or  local  educational 
agencies,  for  use  in  their  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  and 
to  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  Commissioner — 

(1)  shall  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for 
increased  or  improved  utilization  of  television,  radio,  motion  pic- 
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tures,  and  related  media  of  communication  by  State  or  local  ed¬ 
ucational  agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes; 

(2)  shall  prepare  and  publish  catalogs,  reviews,  bibliographies, 
abstracts,  analyses  of  research  and  experimentation,  and  such 
other  materials  as  are  generally  useful  in  the  encouragement  and 
more  effective  use  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  re¬ 
lated  media  of  communication  for  educational  purposes; 

(3)  may,  upon  request,  provide  advice,  counsel,  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  and  demonstrations  to  State  or  local  educational  agen¬ 
cies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  undertaking  to  utilize 
such  media  of  communication  to  increase  the  quality  or  depth  or 
broaden  the  scope  of  their  educational  programs; 

(4)  shall  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  report  setting  forth 
(A)  projects  carried  out  under  this  title  and  the  cost  of  each 
such  project,  and  (B)  developments  in  the  utilization  and  adap¬ 
tation  of  media  of  communication  for  educational  purposes ;  and 

(5)  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies, 
organizations,  groups,  or  individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

J  of  this  part. 

Part  C — General  Provisions 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  761.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  an  Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educational  Media  (here¬ 
after  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  “Advisory  Committee”).  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
chairman,  a  representative  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
twelve  persons  appointed,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws, 
by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  Three 
of  such  appointed  members  shall  be  individuals  identified  with  the 
sciences,  liberal  arts,  or  modern  foreign  languages  in  institutions 
of  higher  education;  three  shall  be  individuals  actually  engaged  in 
teaching  or  in  the  supervision  of  teaching  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools;  three  shall  be  individuals  of  demonstrated  ability  in  the 
utilization  or  adaptation  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  re¬ 
lated  media  of  communication  for  educational  purposes;  and  three 
shall  be  individuals  representative  of  the  lay  public  who  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  an  interest  in  the  problems  of  communication  media. 

.(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall — 

)  (1)  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 

Commissioner  on  matters  relating  to  the  utilization  or  adaptation 
of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  or  related  media  of  communi¬ 
cation  for  educational  purposes,  and  on  matters  of  basic  policy 
arising  in  the  administration  of  this  title ; 

(2)  review  all  applications  for  grants-in-aid  under  part  A 
of  this  title  for  projects  of  research  or  experimentation  and 
certify  approval  to  the  Commissioner  of  any  such  projects  which 
it  believes  are  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title;  and 

(3)  review  all  proposals  by  the  Commissioner  to  enter  into 
contracts  under  this  title  and  certify  approval  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  any  such  contracts  which  it  believes  are  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
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(c)  The  Commissioner  may  utilize  the  services  of  any  member  or 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  connection  with  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for  such  periods,  in  addition 
to  conference  periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  Advisory  Committee  or  at  the  request  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day,  and  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  for  actual  and  necessary 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
places  of  residence. 

SPECIAL  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  762.  The  Commissioner  may  secure  from  time  to  time  and 
for  such  periods  as  he  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the  civil- 
service  laws,  the  assistance  and  advice  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  and  from  abroad  who  are  experts  in  the  utilization  and  adap¬ 
tation  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  other  related  media 
of  communication  for  educational  purposes.  ~ 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  763.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  the  sum 
of  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


TITLE  VIII— AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 


39  Stat.  929. 

20  USC  11-15, 
16-28. 

60  Stat.  775. 

20  USC  151  note. 


Sec.  801.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  excellent  programs 
of  vocational  education,  which  States  have  established  and  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  with  the  assistance  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  of  1946  (the  George-Barden  Act),  need  exten¬ 
sion  to  provide  vocational  education  to  residents  of  areas  inade¬ 
quately  served  and  also  to  meet  national  defense  requirements  for 
personnel  equipped  to  render  skilled  assistance  in  fields  particularly 
affected  by  scientific  and  technological  developments.  It  is  there* 
fore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  C 
that  they  may  improve  their  vocational  education  programs  through 
area  vocational  education  programs  approved  by  State  boards  of 
vocational  education  as  providing  vocational  and  related  technical 
training  and  retraining  for  youths,  adults,  and  older  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  related  instruction  for  apprentices,  designed  to  fit  them  for 
useful  employment  as  technicians  or  skilled  workers  in  scientific  or 
technical  fields. 


AMENDMENT  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  194  6 

Sec.  802.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  (20  U.  S.  C.  15i- 
15m,  15o-15q,  15aa-15jj)  is  amended  by  adding  after  title  II  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  title : 
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“TITLE  III— AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

“authorization  of  appropriations 

“Sec.  301.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  for  area  vocational  education  programs, 
to  be  apportioned  for  expenditure  in  the  States  as  provided  in  section 
302. 

“allotments  to  states 

“Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  301,  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of 
an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  total  of  the 
amounts  apportioned  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Act  of  March  18, 

1950  (20  U.  S.  C.  31-33),  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 

1956  (20  U.  S.  C.  34),  to  such  State  for  such  year  bears  to  the  total 
of  the  amounts  so  apportioned  to  all  the  States  for  such  year. 

“(b)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a  State  under  subsection 
])  for  any  fiscal  year  which  the  State  certifies  to  the  Commissioner 
will  not  be  required  for  carrying  out  area  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams  (under  the  part  of  the  State  plan  meeting  the  requirements 
of  section  305)  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  dates  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year.  Any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a). 

“payments  to  states 

“Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  from  its  allotment  under 
section  302  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  on  condition : 

“(1)  that  there  shall  be  spent  for  such  year  an  equal  amount  in 
State  or  local  funds,  or  both,  for  area  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams  operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  title ; 

“(2)  that  funds  appropriated  under  this  title  will  not  be  used 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  State  or  local  funds,  or  both,  being  spent 
for  vocational  education  programs  operated  under  provisions  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  and  titles  I  and  II  39  stat.  929. 
of  this  Act  and  reported  to  the  Commissioner,  but  such  State  or  20  use  11-15, 
local  funds,  or  both,  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  for  dollar  16-28. 

^  for  dollar  matching  of  funds  allotted  to  a  State  under  provisions 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  and  titles  I  and 
II  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  match  funds  appropriated  under 
this  title ; 

“(3)  that  funds  appropriated  under  section  301  of  this  title 
shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  training  of  individuals  designed 
to  fit  them  for  useful  employment  as  highly  skilltd  technicians 
in  recognized  occupations  requiring  scientific  knowledge,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  State  board  for  such  State,  in  fields  necessary  for 
the  national  defense. 

“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  cal¬ 
endar  quarter  or  other  period  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  each  State  for  area  vocational  education  programs  under 
this  title  for  such  period ;  and  shall  pay  to  the  State,  from  the  allot¬ 
ment  available  therefor,  the  amount  so  estimated  by  him  for  such 
period,  reduced  or  increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  sum  (not  pre¬ 
viously  adjusted  under  this  subsection)  by  which  he  finds  that  his 
estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  State  for  any  prior  period 
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for  such  purpose  under  this  title  was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  State  for  such  prior  period  under 
this  title  for  such  purpose.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  in  such 
installments  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 


‘use  of  funds 


“Sec.  304.  (a)  Funds  paid  to  a  State  under  this  title  for  area  voca¬ 
tional  education  programs  may  be  used,  in  carrying  out  such  programs 
(under  the  part  of  the  State  plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  section 

305),  for—  .  . 

“(1)  maintenance  of  adequate  programs  of  administration, 
supervision,  and  teacher-training ; 

“(2)  salaries  and  necessary  travel  expenses  of  State  or  local 
school  personnel,  including  teachers,  coordinators,  supervisors, 
vocational  guidance  counselors,  teacher-trainers,  directors,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  others; 

“(3)  travel  expenses  of  members  of  advisory  committees  or 
State  boards ; 

“(4)  purchase,  rental,  or  other  acquisition,  and  maintenanjr 
and  repair,  of  instructional  equipment ;  v 

“(5)  purchase  of  instructional  supplies  and  teaching  aids; 

“  (6)  necessary  costs  of  transportation  of  students ; 

“(7)  securing  necessary  educational  information  and  data  as 
a  basis  for  the  proper  development  of  area  vocational  education 
programs  and  programs  of  vocational  guidance; 

“(8)  training  and  work-experience  training  programs  for  out- 
of-school  youths ; 

“(9)  related  instruction  for  apprentices;  and 

“(10)  determining  the  need  for,  and  planning  and  developing, 
area  vocational  education  programs. 

“(b)  Any  equipment  and  teaching  aids  purchased  wits  funds  appro¬ 
priated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  State. 


‘additional  state  plan  requirements 


“Sec.  305.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  this  title  the  State 
plan  must  be  amended  to  include  a  new  part  which — 

“(1)  designates  the  State  board  as  the  sole  agency  for  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  part  of  the  plan  (or  for  the  supervision  of  the 
administration  thereof  by  State  or  local  educational  agencies! 

“(2)  provides  minimum  qualifications  for  teachers,  teachl^ 
trainers,  supervisors,  directors  and  others  having  responsibilities 
under  the  plan ; 

“(3)  shows  the  plans,  policies,  and  methods  to  be  followed  in 
carrying  out  such  part  of  the  State  plan ; 

“(4)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting,  and  other  fiscal 
methods  and  procedures  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effi¬ 
cient  administration  of  such  part  of  the  State  plan ;  and 

“(5)  provides  that  the  State  board  will  make  such  reports  to 
the  Commissioner,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa¬ 
tion,  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
perform  his  functions  under  this  title. 

“(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a  part  of  any  plan  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  if  he  finds  that  it  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  after  reasonable  notice  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  board  finds  that — 
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“(1)  the  part  of  the  State  plan  approved  under  subsection  (b) 
has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  any  pro¬ 
vision  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  be  included 
in  such  part;  or 

“(2)  in  the  administration  of  such  part  of  the  plan  there  is 
a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  such  provision; 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State  board  that  no  further  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  made  to  the  State  from  its  allotments  under  section  ;i02 
(or,  in  his  discretion,  that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the 
State  for  projects  under  or  portions  of  such  part  of  the  State  plan 
affected  by  such  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  failure.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied  the  Commissioner  shall  make 
no  further  payments  to  such  State  from  its  allotments  under  Section 
302  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  projects  under  or  portions  of  such 
part  of  the  State  plan  in  which  there  is  no  such  failure). 

“(d)  (1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commissioner’s 
action  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 
jate  is  located.  The  summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served 
.it  any  place  in  the  United  States.  The  Commissioner  shall  forth¬ 
with  certify  and  file  in  the  court  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  record  on  which  he  based  his  action. 

“(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commissioner,  unless  substan¬ 
tially  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  transcript  and 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  unless  substantially  contrary  to 
the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

“(3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

“appropriations  for  administration 

“Sec.  306.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  included  for  each 
'pal  year  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
education,  and  Welfare  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 


“definitions 

“Sec.  307.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

“(a)  The  term  ‘State’  includes  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands, 

Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Guam. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘Commissioner’  means  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

“(c)  The  terms  ‘State  plan’  and  ‘State  board’  shall  have  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  said  terms  have  in  the  Act  approved  February  23,  1917 
(39  Stat.  929,  ch.  114).  '  20  use  11-15, 

“(d)  The  term  ‘area  vocational  education  program’  means  a  pro-  16-28. 
gram  consisting  of  one  or  more  less-than-college-grade  courses  con¬ 
ducted  under  public  supervision  and  control  and  on  an  organized, 
systematic  class  basis,  which  is  designed  to  fit  individuals  for  useful 
employment,  as  technicians  or  skilled  workers  in  recognized  occupa¬ 
tions  requiring  scientific  or  technical  knowledge,  and  which  is  made 
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available  to  residents  of  the  State  or  an  area  thereof  designated  and 
approved  by  the  State  board,  who  either  have  completed  junior  high 
school  or,  regardless  of  their  school  credits,  are  at  least  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
offered.” 


TITLE  IX— SCIENCE  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SERVICE 

Sec.  901.  The  National  Science  Foundation  shall  establish  a  Science 
Information  Service.  The  Foundation,  through  such  Service,  shall 
(1)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of,  indexing,  abstracting, 
translating,  and  other  services  leading  to  a  more  effective  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  scientific  information,  and  (2)  undertake  programs  to  develop 
new  or  improved  methods,  including  mechanized  systems,  for  making 
scientific  information  available. 


SCIENCE  INFORMATION  COUNCIL 

Sec.  902.  (a)  The  National  Science  Foundation  shall  establish,  rh 
the  Foundation,  a  Science  Information  Council  (hereafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  “Council”)  consisting  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  director  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  library,  and  the  head  of  the 
Science  Information  Service,  each  of  whom  shall  be  ex  officio  mem¬ 
bers,  and  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  Council  shall  annually  elect  one  of  the 
appointed  members  to  serve  as  chairman  until  the  next  election.  Six 
of  the  appointed  members  shall  be  leaders  in  the  fields  of  funda¬ 
mental  science,  six  shall  be  leaders  in  the  fields  of  librarianship  and 
scientific  documentation,  and  three  shall  be  outstanding  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  lay  public  who  have  demonstrated  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  communication.  Each  appointed  member  of  such  Council 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that  ( 1 )  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2)  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed,  four  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  four 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  three  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  at  the  time  of  appointment.  No  appointed  meif 
ber  of  the  Council  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  until  a  yein 
has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  advise,  to  consult  with, 
and  to  make  recommendations  to,  the  head  of  the  Science  Informa¬ 
tion  Service.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  twice  each  year,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  majority  thereof  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  Persons  appointed  to  the  Council  shall,  whde  serving  on  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Council,  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  but  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day,  and  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  for  actual  and  necessary  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  wThile  so  serving  away  from  their  places  of 
residence. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  903.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  title,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  shall  have  the  same  power  and  authority  it  has 
64  stat.  149.  under  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  carry  out  its 
42  use  1861-  functions  under  that  Act. 

1875. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  904.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

TITLE  X— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  delegate  any  of 
his  functions  under  this  Act,  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

( b)  In  administering  the  titles  of  this  Act  for  which  he  is  respon¬ 
sible,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services  and  facili¬ 
ties  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and,  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (41  U.  S.  C., 
sec.  5),  of  any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  in 
accordance  with  agreements  between  the  Secretary  and  the  head 
thereof. 

)  (c)  The  Commissioner  shall  include  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  a  full  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Education  under 
this  Act,  including  recommendations  for  needed  revisions  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  thereof. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  heads  of 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  other  educational 
programs  with  a  view  to  securing  full  information  concerning  all 
specialized  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  other  educational  programs 
administered  by  or  under  any  such  department  or  agency  and  to 
developing  policies  and  procedures  which  will  strengthen  the  edu¬ 
cational  programs  and  objectives  of  the  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  utilized  for  such  purposes  by  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(e)  Any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  exercise  its 
functions  under  any  other  law  in  such  manner  as  will  assist  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  superseding  or  limiting  the  authority  of  any  such  agency 
under  any  other  law. 

(f)  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  expenditure  under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make 
payments  or  loans  to  any  individual  unless  such  individual  (1)  has 
■'xecuted  and  filed  with  the  Commissioner  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not 

jlieve  in,  and  is  not  a  member  of  and  does  not  support  any  organization 
that  believes  in  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  by  force  or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  unconstitutional  meth¬ 
ods,  and  (2)  has  taken  and  subscribed  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the 
following  form:  “I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.”  The  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  affidavits. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  may  appoint  an  advisory  committee,  or  advisory  committees,  to 
advise  and  consult  with  him  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  for  which  he  is  responsible.  Any  such  commit¬ 
tee  shall  have  twelve  members  as  follows : 
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(1)  Four  members  who  are  recognized  scholars  in  any  of  the 
following  fields:  engineering,  mathematics,  or  science; 

(2)  Four  members  who  are  recognized  scholars  in  any  of  the 
fields  of  the  humanities ;  and 

(3)  Four  members  from  such  fields  of  endeavor  as  the  Com¬ 
missioner  deems  appropriate. 

Members  of  an  advisory  committee  appointed  under  this  section,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  of  the  committee,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $50  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST  LAWS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES  OR  INFORMATION  COUNCIL 

Sec.  1003.  (a)  Any  member  of  an  advisory  committee  or  information 
council  appointed  under  this  Act  is  hereby  exempted,  with  respect  to 
such  appointment,  from  the  operation  of  sections  281,  283,  284,  a/ 
1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  section  190  of  tR 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  99),  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  exemption  granted  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  extend — 

( 1 )  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  in  connection  with  the 
appointee's  Government  service  from  any  source  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
or 

(2)  during  the  period  of  such  appointment,  and  the  further 
period  of  two  years  after  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  or  participation  in  the  prosecution,  by  any  person  so  ap¬ 
pointed,  of  any  claim  against  the  Government  involving  any 
matter  concerning  which  the  appointee  had  any  responsibility 
arising  out  of  his  appointment  during  the  period  of  such  appoint¬ 
ment. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  1004.  (a)  No  State  plan  submitted  under  one  of  the  titles  of 
this  Act  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  which  does  not — 

(1)  provide,  in  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  under  title  III 
or  under  title  V,  or  section  1009  of  this  title,  that  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  agency  will  be  the  sole  agency  for  administering  the  plai^- 

(2)  provide  that  such  commission  or  agency  will  make  su\ 
reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Com¬ 
missioner  to  perform  his  duties  under  such  title  or  section;  and 

(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  under  such 
title  or  section. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any  State  plan 
submitted  under  this  Act,  or  any  modification  thereof  without  first 
affording  the  agency  administering  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  hearing  to  the  agency  administering  a  State  plan 
approved  under  one  of  the  titles  of  this  Act,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  com¬ 
plies  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  governing  its  original 
approval,  or 
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(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  such  provision,  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  such  State  agency,  in  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted 
under  title  III  or  V  or  section  1009  of  this  title,  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under  such  title  or  section 
(or,  in  his  discretion,  further  payments  to  the  State  will  be 
limited  to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  no  further  payments  to  such  State 
under  such  title  or  section,  as  the  case  may  be  (or  shall  limit 
payments  to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the  State  jilan  not 
affected  by  such  failure). 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW 


Sec.  1005.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commissioner’s 
final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  Act,  or  with  respect  to  his  final  action  under  section  1004 
a),  such  State  may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
e  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
capital  of  the  State  is  located,  a  petition  to  review  such  action.  The 
petition  for  review  shall  (1)  contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  appeal  is  based  and  (2)  designate  that  part  of  the 
Commissioner’s  decision  sought  to  be  reviewed. 

(b)  Notification  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  review  shall  be 
given  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  by  mailing  a  copy  of  the  petition 
to  the  Commissioner. 

(c)  No  costs  or  docket  fees  shall  be  charged  or  imposed  with  respect 
to  any  judicial  review  proceedings,  or  appeal  therefrom,  taken  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition  for  review  the  Commissioner  shall, 
within  twenty  days  thereafter,  certify  and  file  in  the  court  the  record 
on  review,  consisting  of  the  complete  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Commissioner.  No  party  to  such  review  shall  be  required, 
by  rule  of  court  or  otherwise,  to  print  the  contents  of  such  record 
filed  in  the  court. 

(e)  The  court  after  review  may  dismiss  the  petition  or  deny  the 
relief  prayed  for,  or  may  suspend,  modify,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  action  of  the  Commissioner,  or  may  compel  action  unlaw¬ 
fully  withheld.  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 

rovided  in  section  1291  and  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 


e. 


METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 


Sec.  1006.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any  individual  or  to  any 
State  or  Federal  agency,  institution  of  higher  education,  or  any  other 
organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant,  loan,  or  contract,  may  be  made  in 
installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and,  in 
the  case  of  grants  or  loans,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 


Sec.  1007.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  Appropriate 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there¬ 
after,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cost  of  administering 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  administrative  expenses  of 
State  commissions. 
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ALLOTMENTS  TO  TERRITORIES  AND  POSSESSIONS 

Sec.  1008.  The  amounts  reserved  by  the  Commissioner  under  sec¬ 
tions  302  and  502  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type  of  assistance  furnished 
under  the  part  or  title  in  which  the  section  appears. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  STATISTICAL  SERVICES  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 


Grants . 


Restriction. 


Sec.  1009.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  States  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of  educational  statistics 
provided  by  State  and  local  reports  and  records  and  the  methods  and 
techniques  for  collecting  and  processing  educational  data  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information  about  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  States,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1959,  and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  for  grants  to  States  under  this  section,  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  determine. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  by  the  Commissioner  shall  be  equal  tjf 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  State  educational  agency  programs  to  carry  oi\^ 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  including  (1)  improving  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  reporting  of  statistical  data  supplied  by  local  educa¬ 
tional  units,  (2)  the  development  of  accounting  and  reporting  manuals 
to  serve  as  guides  for  local  educational  units,  (3)  the  conduct  of  con¬ 
ferences  and  training  for  personnel  of  local  educational  units  and  of 
periodic  reviews  and  evaluation  of  the  program  for  records  and 
reports,  (4)  improving  methods  for  obtaining,  from  other  State 
agencies  within  the  State,  educational  data  not  collected  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  or  (5)  expediting  the  processing  and  reporting  of 
statistical  data  through  installation  and  operation  of  mechanical 
equipment.  The  total  of  the  payments  to  any  State  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

(c)  Payments  with  respect  to  any  program  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  section  may  be  made  (1)  only  to  the  extent  it  is  a 
new  program  or  an  addition  to  or  expansion  of  an  existing  program, 
and  (2)  only  if  the  State  plan  approved  under  subsection  (d)  includes 
such  program. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any  State  plan  for  purposes 

of  this  section  if  such  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  section  1004  (a) 
and  sets  forth  the  programs  proposed  to  be  carried  out  under  the  plan 
and  the  general  policies  to  be  followed  in  doing  so.  ^ 

Approved  September  2,  1958. 
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, 
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Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  igg8  <J  244 

243  ?!  Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
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I  HAVE  TODAY  signed  into  law  H.  R.  13247,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

This  Act,  which  is  an  emergency  undertaking  to  be  terminated  after 
four  years,  will  in  that  time  do  much  to  strengthen  our  American  system 
of  education  so  that  it  can  meet  the  broad  and  increasing  demands  im¬ 
posed  upon  it  by  considerations  of  basic  national  security. 

While  the  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  provide  a  limited  number  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  scholarships  which  I  recommended  as  an  incentive  to  our 
most  promising  youth,  I  consider  this  Act  to  be  a  sound  and  constructive 
piece  of  legislation. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  American  education  to  levels  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  needs  of  our  society.  The  Federal  government  having 
done  its  share,  the  people  of  the  country,  working  through  their  local  and 
State  governments  and  through  private  agencies,  must  now  redouble  their 
efforts  toward  this  end. 

Dwicht  D.  Eisenhower 

noth:  As  enacted,  H.  R.  13247  is  Public  This  statement  was  released  at  the 
Law  85-864  (72  Stat.  1580).  U.  S.  Naval  Base,  Newport,  R.  I. 

244  ?!  Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing 
the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act. 

September  2,  1958 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  Appropriation  Act,  1959,  the  Congress  has 
included  approximately  $39  million  in  funds  to  initiate  construction  on 
65  unbudgeted  new  project  starts  that  will  ultimately  cost  almost  $700 
million.  Adding  nearly  $700  million  to  the  already  heavy  future  com¬ 
mitments  for  Federal  water  resources  projects  is  but  another  instance  of 
irresponsibility  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  I  am  compelled  to 
approve  the  Act,  however,  because  it  appropriates  essential  funds  for 
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